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THE  EECTIPICATION  OF  THE  PEONTIER  OF  BEITISH 
AMEBICA. 

That  turlmlent  and  arrogant  democracy  which  calls  itself  America 
par  excellence  is  so  constantly  in  the  hahit  of  canvassing  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada,  and  that  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  of  as  good  mutual 
understanding  as  there  can  be  expected  to  exist  between  a  respectable  and 
aged  parent  and  a  remarkably  rude,  forward,  and* presuming  offspring, 
that  we  may  very  fairly  be  excused  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  such  recti- 
fications of  the  frontier  of  British  America,  in  case  of  war,  as  will  give  a 
natural  development  to  thoee  possessions  and  strengthen  them  for  the 
future. 

In  the  first  place,  all  frontiers  to  be  natural,  when  not  islanded  or 
separated  by  river  or  mountain,  should  be  marked  out  by  the  flow  of  the 
waters,  or  what  are  termed  hydrographical  basins.  British  Columbia,  for 
example,  is  watered  by  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  and  Frazer  Rivers.  By 
die  existing  absurd  arrangement,  half  of  the  Columbia  is  Britbh  and  half 
American,  while  the  American  frontier  is  made  to  abut  on  the  Frazer. 
The  next  great  basin,  which  oueht  long  ago  to  have  been  recognised  as 
a  distinct  colony — Rupert's  Land — is  watered  by  the  two  Saskatchewans, 
or  Bow  Rivers,. and  the  Red  River  with  the  Winipeg  central  system  of 
lakes.  The  half  of  the  Red  River  is  within  the  American  boundary,  as 
18  also  the  existing  readiest  water-way  from  Canada  to  the  future  colony. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  watered  by  the  tributaries  to  the  great 
lake  system,  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  south-eastward  by  the  minor 
basin  of  the  St.  John's.  The  New  Englanders  have  appropriated  the 
affluents  to  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  south,  including  tiie  Richelieu  and 
Lake  Champlain,  as  also  the  upper  course  of  the  St.  John's. 

Now,  first  with  regard  to  British  Columbia  and  Oregon,  the  New 
Albion  of  Drake,  New  Caledonia  of  Cook,  and  New  Georgia  of  Van- 
couver. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pioneers  of  discovery  on  these  coasts 
were  the  Spaniards,  and  the  haughty  Dons  held  possession  of  all  the  New 
World  in  virtue  of  Pope  Alexander  VL's  bull,  till  England,  when  she 
threw  off  her  Papal  allegiance,  at  the  same  time  repudiated  the  validity 
of  this  preposterous  concession,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  obtained  Queen 
Elizabeth's  approval  for  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  This  was  in 
1577.  It  has  been  a  point  warmly  contested,  as  having  weight  in  that 
long  menacing  controversy — the  Oregon  question — whether  Drake,  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
reached  the  parallel  of  48  deg.,  or  only  that  of  43  deg.  Dr.  Travers 
Twiss,  in  hb  able  work  on  the  Oregon  Territory,  has,  however,  manifestly 
established  that  Sir  Francis  attained  the  higher  parallel,  and  is  conse- 
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quenil J  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  that  territory  which, 
until  conceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  was,  as  "  in 
policy  and  justice,"  says  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  m  his  work  on  British 
Columbia,  it  should  have  remained,  the  southern  portion  of  a  natural 
territory,  designated  by  the  first^mentioned  great  ciroumnarigator  New 
Albion.  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  in  1776-77  was,  however,  the 
first  in  which  any  survey  of  the  coast  was  made  that  could  be  relied  upon. 
Although  Spanish  navigators  claim  to  have  seen  portions  of  the  coast  of 
North  America  between  the  limits  of  43  deg.  and  55  deg.  prior  to  the 
visit  of  our  great  national  explorer,  yet  their  discoveries  bad  not  been 
made  public,  and  their  observataont  had  been  too  cursory  and  vague  to 
lead  to  any  practical  result. 

Whatever  addittons  were  made  to  our  further  aoquaintanoe  with  the 
coast  of  North- West  America  after  the  time  of  Cook  was  accomplished 
by  the  fur  companies ;  but  after  the  independence  of  the  United  State« 
had  been  acknowledged,  the  Americans  engaged  actively  in  the  trade  of 
the  North  Pacific,  and  Captain  Grey,  one  of  their  traders,  having  sailed 
round  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  he  g^ve  it  the  name  of  his  sloop-— 
Washington,  although  it  had  been  named  and  explored  by  Dixon,  and 
afterwards  by  Duncan,  both  Englbh  navigators,  some  years  previously* 
In  1790  two  vessels,  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham^  were  despatched, 
vnder  the  command  of  Captain  Vaneouver  and  Lieutenant  Broughton,  on 
the  authority  of  a  convention  with  the  Spaniards,  to  receive  the  cession  of 
the  territory  from  their  officers  in  the  Pacific,  and,  after  an  examination  of 
the  coast  eastward,  the  navigators  proceeded  to  take  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Englimd,  of  all  that  part  of  New  Albion,  from 
39  de^.  20  mm.  south  latitude,  and  286  deg.  26  min.  east  longitude^  and 
they  cnristened  the  territory  New  Georgia*  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  territory  so  defined  includes  the  roost  southerly  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  river,  commonly  known  as  Lewis  River,  from  its  having  been 
subsequently  exnlored  by  an  American  traveller.  The  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  was  first  discovered  in  1775,  by  Quadra,  a  Spaniard,  who 
denominated  it  Heceta,  and  the  River  of  Ascension  was  explored  by 
Qaleano  Valdei  and  Vancouver,  but  the  appellation  of  Columbia  was 
given  to  it  by  the  American  Qray;  and  the  merit  of  exploring  the 
interior— but  that  long  after  the  Spanish  possessions  had  been  established 
as  British  territory — is  due  to  the  Americans  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1805.  This,  it  is  manifest,  no  more 
establishes  a  right  of  possession  by  discovery  than  if  a  Chinaman  was, 
when  gold-exploring,  to  discover  a  new  tributary  to  the  Murray,  in 
Victoria,  and  found  upon  it  a  claim  for  China  to  a  part  of  Central 
Australia.  Certain  it  i^  however,  that  this  journey  of  exploration  wai 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  American  establishment  of  Astoria  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  within  what  was  then  British  territory, 
while  the  Canadian  traders  founded  Fort  Geor^  and  Fort  Vancouver, 
the  former  situated  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  eight  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  latter  eighty  miles  up  the  river  from  Fort  George. 

The  treaty  of  1795  having  established  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude  as  the  southern  boundary  of  British  America,  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Yankees,  as  they  progressed  on  the  Columbia, 
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bad  the  acutenen  to  insist  upon  the  same  parallel  being  adopted  for 
British  Columbia,  and  the  government,  being  unwilling  to  make  so  remote 
and  little  populated  a  country  a  source  of  disturbance,  or  a  cause  for 
eerious  rupture  between  two  great  powers,  had  the  weakness  to  yield  the 
point,  and  with  it  the  Canadian  settlements  on  the  Columbia,  by  the  treaty 
of  1846.  Such  a  spirit  of  concession  is»  however,  never  of  any  avail  witn 
an  ambiUous  and  arrogant  people,  and  can  only  delay  a  necessity  that 
becomes  inevitable  in  the  long  run  of  determining  a  boundary  by  force 
of  arms.  For  as  while  the  Americans,  restrained  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  49th  parallel  in  the  north,  hastened  to  absorb  the  frontier  of  a  less 
powerful  state-— Mexico— -to  the  south,  so  that  power  only  abided  time  till 
she  had  gathered  strength  on  the  Columbia  to  seize  upon  the  San  Juan 
Archipelago,  vrhkh  lie  west  of  Vancouver  Straits,  down  the  middle  of 
which  the  bonndary  line  was  to  be  carried,  and  are  between  that  strait 
and  Haro  Strait,  the  lattev  of  whbh  is  so  encumbered  with  islands  as  to 
be  barely  available  for  pmrposes  of  navigation,  and  was  never  named 
or  considered  for  a  moment  to  be  the  main  channel,  or  *^  Vancourer's 
Stnuts." 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  to  put  all  such  outrages  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Americans  for  the  future,  and  to  re-establish  the  original  and  legiti« 
mate  line  of  demarcation  of  British  Columbia,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
include  within  that  territory  not  all  the  lands  formerly  attached  to  it, 
l>ut  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia  river  and  of  its  affluents.  A  ter* 
ritory  so  marked  out  would  be  separated  from  California  by  the  best  of  all 
frontiers — the  Oregon  chain  of  mountains — and  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  any  future  misunderstandings  where  the  course  of  the  waters 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  The  reappropriation  of  Oregon,  or  of 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  by  Great  Britain  might  appear  to  some  to  be 
a  somewhat  oppressive  step  to  take.  It  is  not  so,  for  the  country  was  a 
much  longer  time  in  our  possession  than  it  has  been  in  that  of  the 
Americans,  and  we  had  more  prosperous  and  powerful  stations  on  the 
river  (the  Americans  had  even  abandoned  Astoria  altogether),  at  the  time 
when  that  great  and  noble  valley  was  given  up  to  the  clamour  of  the 
Yankees,  than  the  Americans  had  in  the  same  territory.  But  a  far  more 
important  consideration  should  impel  us  to  take  such  a  step,  and  that  is 
the  peace  and  quiet  and  safety  of  the  future  populations  that  will  arise 
upon  the  gold-producing  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Frazer  Rivers, 
that  will  tend  their  flocks  on  the  wide-spreading  pastures  of  the  littoral 
and  of  the  interior,  and  that  will  carry  with  them  enterprise  and  industry 
gradually  into  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  most  remote  portions  of  New 
•Albion.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  prospect  for  such,  so  long  as 
a  people  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  we  are  grieved  to  see  the  descendants 
of  our  own  forefathers-  are,  when  mentally  and  physically  deteriorating 
under  the  influence  of  a  different  climate,  shall  be  tolerated  in  the 
Tery  spirit  of  antagonism  close  to  the  Frazer  Biver,  and  opposite  to 
Victoria,  in  order  to  march  thence  their  predatory!  bands  into  our  own 
.islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  If  this  view  of  our  duty  is  conceded, 
and  it  is  really  irrefragable,  it  is  evident  that  government  should  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  that  war  mnsi^present  to  it  of  so  rectifying 
ibis  long  debated  frontier  as  to  ensure  peace  and  quiet  in  future  to  their 
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subjects  dwelling  under  the  English  episcopal  banner  in  Vancouver  and 
British  Columbia.* 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  should  advocate  the  annexation 
of  the  Upper  Red  River  to  British  America.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  the  addition  of  such  territory,  as  is  die  case  in 
British  Columbia,  where  our  old-established  claims  come  to  lend  strengdi 
to  that  which  is  counselled  by  all  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
it  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a  straight  line — an  arbitrary 
band  stolen  from  the  heavens  and  traced  across  a  map— -carried  in  imagi- 
nation across  a  continent,  and  there  made  to  intersect  a  great  river,  upoa 
which  a  powerful  colony  has  rapidly  risen  into  existence,  quietly  into  twot 
The  thing  is  so  preposterous  that  it  can  never  last.  Already  the  chief 
communications  of  the  Red  River  settlement  are  vid  Pembina  and  Sars- 
field,  to  the  American  settlements  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  flow 
of  the  waters  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south,  would  alone  constitute  a  natural 
line  of  demarcation,  and  one  that  would  be  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  line  of  boundary  being  determined  in  Britbh  Columbia,  then,  by 
the  affluents  to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  it  would  take  a  northerly 
coarse  up  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  for  the  same  principles  that  we  advo- 
cate in  regard  to  ourselves  would,  wheii  applied  to  the  Americans,  ensure 
to  them  the  sources  and  the  first  or  most  remote  affluents  of  the  Missouri, 
aud  hence  the  territory  watered  by  the  Milk  River,  which  has  its  sources 
in  British  America,  should  be  made  over  to  the  States,  the  Cypress  Hilli 
constituting  the  boundary  between  that  territory  and  such  as  is  watered 
by  the  Bow  Rivers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  small  tracts  as  are 
watered  by  the  Moose  and  Mouse  Rivers — ^tributaries  to  the  Assiniboine 

/and  the  Red  River — would  pass  into  British  hands,  the  Grand  Cdteau  da 
Missouri  constituting  the  boundary  at  that  point.    Some  difficulties  might 
^       present  themselves  in  marking  out  the  boundary  in  that  exceedingly 
"    /        marshy  and  lacustrine  district,  which  gives  birth  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Big  Fork  River  on  the  other.     It  is  almost  question- 
able if  on  the  upland  itself,  before  the  waters  flow  from  the  lakes,  the 
latter  do  not  interlace  or  interweave  with  one  another,  but  even  if  so 
there  must  be  always  a  determinable  point  where  the  waters  begin  to 
flow  north  and  where  they  begin  to  flow  south,  and  half  way  between 
^    would  be  the  natural  line  of  demarcation.     It  would  be  the  same  with 
/  regard  to  the  Pekan,  or  Little  Fork  River,  and  Vermilion  Lake,  and  we 

should  do  away  with  the  characteristic  anomaly  of  the  Americans  carry- 
ing their  line  of  demarcation  of  49  deg.  to  beyond  the  parallel  of  50  deg. 
in  the  Lake  of  Woods,  because  they  conceived  that  tnere  was  there  an 
extent  of  land  and  water  so  endowed  by  nature  as  to  constitute  a  littie 
gem  in  itself,  and  therefore  worthy  of  being  seized  and  retained,  despite 
all  principles  of  justice. 


/ 


*  British  Columbia  is  a  colony  that  is,  unfortunately,  much  overlooked  by  go- 
vernment; at  the  epoch  of  the  last  letters  fh>m  thence,  bearing  date  October  26, 
there  was  only  one  vessel  of  war  in  harbour  at  Esquimalt,  the  Tcpaze,  of  57  guns, 
Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W.  S.  Spencer,  and  two  gunboats  that  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned there.  There  is  also  as  yet  no  dock  at  Esquimalt,  and  any  ship  of  war  or 
merchantman  requiring  repairs  has  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  liable  to  be  any  day 
in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power. 
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It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  only  line  of  available  country 
that  crosses  the  so-called  *'  Prairies/'  but  in  reality  the  <<  Great  American 
Desert,"  which  stretches  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  and  from 
the  valley  of  the  Bow  River  in  the  north  to  that  of  the  Colorado  in  the 
south,  presents  itself  in  British  territory,  as  do  also  the  most  available 
passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  that 
nence  the  most  promising  line  of  communication  from  the  Atlan^c  to 
the  Pacific  is  through  Canada  and  Rupert's  Land,  and  thence  by  the 
▼alley  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific. 

The  existing  line  of  demarcation  that  applies  itself  to  the  great  Central 
Lake  system  might  remain  as  it  is :  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  the  British  boundary  on  the  north  side,  and  the  so-called 
American  boundary  on  the  south  sides  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michi- 
gan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  the  intervening  inland  seas  would  remain 
joint  property.  There  could  be  no  possible  advantae;e  in  claiming  an 
exclusive  rignt  over  those  lakes,  and  still  less  so  in  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish a  claim  to  their  affluents  from  the  south.  In  a  military  point  of 
view  such  a  position  would  be  untenable,  and  it  would  be  equally  useless 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  If  the  Yankees  have  a  greater  extent 
of  tonnage,  of  packet  accommodation,  and  of  steamers  available  for  war 
purposes  on  the  North  American  lakes,  as  well  as  more  prosperous  sites 
on  their  banks,  or  shores,  this  must  be  attributed  to  several  reasons, 
among  which  the  advantages  of  the  climate  and  the  superior  enterprise 
of  the  people  will  have  due  prominence. 

If  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  Americans  have  a  small  town  containing 
seven  or  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  well-built  garrison  (Pam 
Kane,  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,"  p.  46),  while  the  Hudson's  Bay  have 
only  a  paltry  trading  establishment  on  the  opposite  side,  we  know  quite 
well  that  this  is  as  much  owing  to  the  long  tenure  of  a  company  of  an 
amount  of  territory  equal  to  that  held  by  first-rate  powers  in  Europe, 
for  the  sole  purposes  of  hunting,  as  to  the  enterprise  of  the  American^. 
But  if,  according  to  Mr.  Hind  (*'  Narrative  of  the  Red  River  Exploring 
Expedition,"  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  18),  3065  steamers  passed  up  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by  Detroit,  in  1859,  and  3121  passed 
down,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  American,  the  causes  must  be 
sought  for  elsewhere.  Detroit  statistics  show  that  five  steamers,  seven 
propellers,  four  barques,  seven  brigs,  and  eighty-five  schooners  were  more 
or  less  engaged  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade  during  the  same  year. 
Forty  vessels  left  during  the  season  for  European  and  outward  ports; 
some  of  which  have  returned.  What  is  equally  significant  is,  that  the 
Americans  have  Monroe,  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  and  Port  Huron  on  their 
side  of  the  passage  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  with  railway  accom- 
modation ;  the  Canadians  have  only  Port  Samia,  Windsor,  and  Maiden^ 
but  also  with  railway  communication  with  Toronto  and  Kingston,  besides 
the  cross  railway  from  Port  Staley,  on  Lake  Erie,  by  London  and  Strat- 
ford, to  Godericn,  on  Lake  Huron — an  important  line  in  a  strategic  point 
of  view. 

And  so  it  is  at  Niagara,  where  the  population  and  movement  are,  it  is 
well  known,  on  the  American  side,  and  where,  or  close  by,  is  a  thriving, 
bustling,  commercial  town — Buffalo.     But  here,  again,  it  ought  not  to 
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be  lost  f  igHt  of  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Erie  and  Welland  canals, 
to  wbidn  fiufiblo  owes  its  importance,  is  depeodent  upon  the  rektire 
height  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Periods  of  great  anxiehr  have  oc- 
curred amoDg  mercantile  men  at  Buffalo  respecting  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  great  artery  which  unites  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  RiTer,  and 
this  uncertain  supply  might  be  rendered  still  more  so  in  time  of  war. 
Again,  noiwithstandmg  the  superiority  of  shipping  and  of  population 
on  tJie  part  of  America  on  the  upper  lakes — with  Milwaukie,  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Dunkirk,  Buffalo,  Lockport,  Ho- 
mester, Oswego,  Sacketf  s  Harbour,  Clayton,  Ogdeosburg,  and  other 
sites  of  more  or  less  existing  and  growing  importance — still,  Chicago 
and  Bufialo  excepted,  few  of  these  can  compare  with  Toronto  and 
Kingston  on  the  Canadian  side. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  snbjeet  which  we 
have  proposed  to  oursdves  to  take  up.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  there 
is  any  sooodnesa  at  all  in  the  principles  upcm  which  we  started — and  all 
history  might  be  brought  in  evidence  of  their  consistency— either  one 
bonk  of  mt  St.  Lawrence  shouki  beloi^  to  the  British  and  one  to  the 
Amtrioana,  or  the  affluents  from  the  south  should  be  made  the  perma- 
nent and  natural  Hne  of  demarcadon. 

The  ari)itrary  and  absurd  line  of  the  49th  parallel  is,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, dispensed  with  the  moment  we  get  to  the  lakes.  The  moment 
the  line  toudies  Lake  Superior,  away  it  goes  on  the  American  side  to  the 
south ;  and  so  it  is  prolonged  up  and  down  with  the  contour  of  Lakea 
Michigan,  Erie^  and  Ontario,  till,  reaching  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  goes  off, 
at  another  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  tangent,  across  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Cnamplain  to  Island  Point,  where,  to  meet  the  import- 
ance of  the  State  of  Maine,  it  is  carried  northwards  again  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retreat  just  as  rapidly  along  the  valley  of 
die  River  St  John's,  and  to  separate  that  state  from  the  British  provmce 
of  New  Brunswick.  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  or  less  calculated 
to  withstand  the  conflicting  passions  roused  by  war  ?  And  yet  all  these 
inconsistencies  have  been  allowed  to  be  perpetrated  just  where  population 
and  commerce  are  greatest,  and  the  opposing  interests  of  people  brought 
into  the  most  c^ose  and  dangerous  contact. 

A  natural  demarcation,  establishing  that  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence belonged  to  the  possessors  of  that  river,  would  at  once  show  that 
Lake  Cluunplain  and  its  affluents  bekmged  to  Canada,  the  boundaries  of 
whidi  would  also  include  Sackett's  Harbour.  One  of  the  strongest  works 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  American  forti6cations  on  the  Canadian  frontier 
16  Fort  Montgomery,  at  Bowse's  Point,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Thia  fort  has  been  foolishly  nicknamed  "  Fort  Blunder,"  because  erected 
upon  British  soil— afterwards,  as  usual,  conceded  to  the  Yankees  under 
pressure.  Encroachments  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  are 
never  ^  blunders."  Since  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  the  14th  October 
to  fortily  the  coast,  lake,  and  frontier  line  om  the  American  side  (instruc- 
tions which  showed  a  foregone  purpose,  for  they  long  anticipated  the 
causes  of  ruptine  with  this  country).  Fort  Montgomery  is  said  to  have 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  to  be  now  nearly  completed.  It  wSL 
mount  sixty-five  guns  in  position,  and  twenty-five  en  barbette.    It  ii 
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protected  on  the  land  side  hj  a  moat  and  rampart  of  earth;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  M  a  very  formidable  work.  Rowse's  Point  is  abont  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Montreal,  and  upon  the  main  line  of  railway  communication 
between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Canada.  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies 
between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  extending  for  four  miles 
into  Lfower  Canada,  is  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  length,  north  to 
south,  its  breadth  varying  from  ten  miles  to  half  a  mile.  It  contains 
numerous  islands,  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges  its  superfluous 
waters  by  the  Richelieu  River  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  lake  was  the 
centre  of  many  important  military  operations  during  the  revdutionarj 
war,  and  now  forms  an  important  medium  of  commerce. 

It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  future  defensive  or  offensive 
operations  that  this  fort  should  be  reduced  by  Uockade  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  tributary  to  the  St  Lawrence,  which  has  been  so  of^  the 
centre  of  military  operations,  should,  once  for  all,  pass  into  its  legitimate 
keeping.  The  interests  of  Montreal  especially  demand  that  such  a  reso- 
lute step  should  be  taken,  for  that  great  commercial  entrepdt  is  never 
safe,  with  its  communications  with  New  York  and  Boston  liable  to  be  cut 
o£F  at  any  moment  by  an  excitable,  irritable,  and  hostile  power;  its 
citizens  suspected,  maltreated,  or  kidnapped;  and  itself  exposed  to  any 
sudden  foray  on  the  part  of  a  not  over-scrupulous  or  conscientious 
enemy. 

This  effected,  the  northern  part  of  Vermont  and  of  New  Hampshire 
would  go  with  the  valleys  of  the  Richelieu.  The  Montpellier  of  New 
England  would  become  the  Montpellier  of  Old  England  or  of  Canada,  and 
it  would  become  a  matter  for  due  and  weighty  consideration  whether  the 
boundary  of  Maine,  overlooking,  as  it  now  does,  St.  Ann  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  should  be  finally  fixed  at  Portland  or  Portsmouth.  The  prin- 
ciples we  have  evoked  ought,  it  might  be  said,  to  be  carried  out  by  keep* 
ing  to  the  line  of  water-shed,  but  die  case  here  is  an  utterly  exceptional 
one.  New  Brunswick  is  a  British  province,  and  it  embraces  the  St. 
John's  and  other  tributaries  that  flow  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
not  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hence  the  rivers  of  Maine,  up,  indeed,  to  Cape 
Cod,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  St. 
John's.  The  only  exception  is  the  rivers  Connecticut.  Penobscot  Bay 
is  but  an  inlet  outlying  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  latter  has  been  trouble 
enough  to  us  from  the  incessant  encroachments  of  the  American  fidieiv 
men.  Nova  Scotia  advances  into  the  ocean  south  of  Penobscot,  and  there 
never  will  be  peace  in  those  waters  till  one  power  rules  on  both  ddes 
alike,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  There  could  be  no  wish  to  so  far 
humble  New  England  as  to  hold  possession  of  any  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  Great  Britain  wants  a  port  open  to  the  Atlantic  that  shall 
be  safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  which,  as  from  Portland  and 
Portsmoudi,  there  is  railway  communication  with  Canada.  The  Canadian 
Begimeot  has  announced  itself  ready  to  annex  Maine  with  its  own  loyal 
battalions  unaided.  We  have  pointed  out  a  more  moderate  view  of  the 
idea,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  more  natural  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  one  that,  being  natural,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  permanent. 
The  prolongation  of  Maine  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is^ 
at  all  events,  a  Amg  not  to  be  t^rferated,  except  from  a  superior  power. 
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It  is  auite  as  irrational  and  still  more  intolerable  than  the  Yankee- Doodle 
line  that  b  carried  ia  existing  maps  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia;  and  both  alike  require  a  bold  and  uncompromising  rectification 
should  the  opportuuitj  for  such  present  itself.  The  line  marked  out  by 
the  flow  of  water  is  as  simple  as  ererything  that  nature  does ;  the  line 
marked  out  by  men  is  just  as  absurd  as  all  things  are  in  which  human 
passions  and  not  an  informed  reason  hare  had  the  ascendancy. 

There  b  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  latter  portion  of  the 
question  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  a  purely  military  one,  or 
one  rather  in  which  military  advantages  can  be  shown  to  coincide  with 
political,  commercial,  and  strategic  interests.  Supposing  war  to  be  de- 
clared, the  first  ships  that  have  lefb  this  country  are  going  to  try  and  get 
up  the  St  Lawrence  as  &r  as  Bio  or  Rivi^  du  Loup ;  but  even  if  they 
succeed,  those  that  follow  will  be  thrown  upon  Halifax  or  St  John's. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  successful  blow  struck 
at  the  enemy  often  cripples  him  for  all  o£&nsive  purposes.  The  British 
troops  landed  this  winter  at  St.  John's  cannot  proceed  to  the  defence  of 
Canada  except  by  marching  or  sledging  over  vast  tracts  of  snow  and  ice.* 
If  at  peace,  they  could  march  to  Bangor  and  obtain  railway  accommoda- 
tion thence.  But  if  peace  is  broken,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  be  better  employed  than  aided  by  a  sufficient  maritime  force  in 
operating  against  Portland,  or  such  point  on  the  coast  of  Maine  as  will 
ensure  to  Canada  the  possession  of  a  winter  harbour  and  of  railway  com- 
munication with  the  sea.  Portland  has  railway  communication  with 
Bangor  and  with  Montreal,  vid  Paris,  Berlin,  Richmond,  and  Lenqueil 
— the  two  last,  Canadian  towns.  But  Portsmouth  has  the  same  commu- 
nication, as  also  another  line,  vid  Concord,  Burlington,  and  Rowse's  Point, 
to  Lenqueil  and  Montreal.  Portsmouth  would  appear  to  present  twofold 
strategic  advantages  in  closing  two  approaches  to  Montreal  to  the  enemy. 
But  Portland  presents  a  readier,  and  probably  a  more  defensible,  position. 
Added  to  this,  the  principles  of  natural  boundaries  which  we  started  with 
might  be  carried  out  in  all  its  minutest  details  in  such  an  annexation,  for 
the  line  of  demarcation,  after  being  carried  from  Sackett's  Harbour  north 
of  the  head- waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  then  southward  to  the  head-waters 
of  Lake  Champlain,  could  in  the  same  way  be  again  carried  northwards 
round  the  head-waters  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  thence  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction  to  Portland.  The  railway  communication  between 
Portland  and  Island  Point  must  not,  however,  be  jeopardised  by  such  an 

*  The  only  railways  in  New  Brunswick  are  one  from  St  John's  to  Shedlac,  ill 
the  Northumberland  Straits,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  one  from  St.  Andrew's  to 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  Woodstock,  the  Utter  being  the  flniihed  portion  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  and  Quebec  Railway.  The  distance  firooi  St  John's  to  Quebec  ia 
about  395  miles,  and  a  portion  of  this  may  be  saved  by  adopting  the  route  vid  St. 
Andrew's— viz.  St  John's  to  St.  Andrew's,  65  miles,  by  rail  to  within  20  miles  of 
Woodstock,  or  distant  from  Quebec  265  miles,  making  530  miles;  saving  65  milea 
— total,  395  miles.  At  the  time  of  the  Canadian  outbreak  in  1837,  three  regi* 
ments— the  34th,  43rd,  and  85th,  with  two  detachments  of  artillery— effected 
their  way  from  Halifax  and  St.  John's  in  the  roontlis  of  December,  1837,  and 
Januarv,  1838,  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  Quebec  with  scarcely  a  casualty.  The 
conveniences  for  sleighs  and  accommodation  on  the  route  would  be  greater  now. 
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anaDgement.  These  are  points  of  detail  vliich  could,  however,  only  be 
determined  after  a  decisive  war.  Great  Britain  would  have  for  chief  ob- 
jects, in  case  of  such  an  untoward  event  occurring,  the  reoofi;nitiou  of  the 
South,  the  breaking  of  the  blockade,  and  the  effectual  blockading  of  the 
ports  of  the  Federal  States  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  but  pending 
these  great  maritime  operations,  our  land  forces,  aided  by  a  sufficient 
maritime  force,  would  be  better  employed  in  striking  a  blow  at  Oregon, 
and  possibly  at  San  Francisco,  on  one  side,  and  at  Portland  or  Ports- 
mouth on  the  other,  than  in  taking  up  a  merely  defensive  position  on  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  north  side  of  the  Lakes. 

An  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  proposed  mode  of  action, 
that  we  should  leave  Canada  more  or  less  exposed,  or  in  a  comparatively 
speaking  undefended  state.  This  would  net  be  the  case,  because  an 
enemy  occupied  is  an  enemy  kept  from  mischief,  if  not  altogether  at 
bay.  But  what  would  be  still  more  important  is  that,  by  holding  the 
admirable  harbour  of  Portland,  we  should  at  the  same  time  obtaia 
possession  of  railway  communication  direct  with  Montreal,  by  which 
troops  could  at  any  moment  be  forwarded — unless  the  population  hostile 
to  us  were  to  take  up  the  rails  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire — to  the  de- 
fence of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  of  the  approaches  left  open  by  the  Bur- 
lington and  Rowse's  Point  railway.  Canada  is  also,  there  is  no  doubt,  acces- 
sible by  rail  from  several  directions  in  New  York,  as  Ogdensburg, 
Clayton,  Sackett's  Harbour,  Rochester,  Niagara,  and  Detroit ;  and  the 
Red  River  settlement  is  open  to  inrcMuls  from  Minesota  and  the  Far 
West.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide,  under 
any  circumstances,  for  the  protection  of  a  line  of  frontier  extending  from 
the  Alantic  to  the  Pacific.  But  in  the  more  populous  and  important 
neighbourhoods,  as  especially  in  Canada,  the  existing  powers  of  defence 
are  quite  equal  to  copine  with  what  the  Yankees  could  bring  into  the 
field,  harassed  with  a  civil  war  in  the  South,  and  assaulted  by  a  British 
force  of  some  12,000  men,  aided  by  a  fleet  on  the  north-east  flank. 
There  are  three  regiments  of  foot,  the  17th,  47th,  and  30th,  in  Canada, 
the  4th  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
100th  Canadian  regiment,  besides  two  or  three  batteries  of  artillery. 
There  is  next  the  volunteer  force,  which  is  enrolled  in  Canada,  and  com- 
prises some  16  batteries  of  artillery,  16  troops  of  cavalry  of  class  A,  and 
12  of  class  B,  and  62  companies  of  Rifles.  There  are  also  several  corps 
of  light  inf^try,  and  a  nominal  force  of  42  battalions  of  militia  m 
Lower  Canada,  and  47  of  so-called  sedentary  militia  in  Upper  Canada. 
"When  the  30,000  Enfield  rifles  now  on  board  the  Melbourne  are  in 
the  hands  of  these  troops,  it  will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  their  natural 
effectiveness.  But  still  there  is  quite  enough  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  Canada  and  blockade  Rowse's  Point,  if  not,  indeed,  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  by  striking  a  blow  in  the  east,  on  Sackett's  Harbour,  for 
example,  cripple  the  enemy's  action  on  Lake  Ontario,  whence  they  can 
most  annoy  Kingston  and  Toronto,  and  the  lake-board  of  Upper  Canada. 
As  there  is  railway  communication  to  the  Detroit  Straits,  that  point  of 
access  might  also  be  put  at  least  in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  The 
gallant  Scotch  and  the  adventurous  half-breeds  at  the  Red  River,  all 
riflemen  and  buffalo-hunters  to  a  man,  must  be  left,  we  regret  to  8ay>  to 
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Am  own  resources  to  contend  with  any  assault  from  the  Far  West   We 
strongly  opine  that  they  will  do  so  snccessfuUy. 

It  is,  howerer,  this  very  extent  of  frontier,  and  the  numher  of  assailable 
points  that  present  themselves  over  an  extent  that  is  utterly  indefensible 
throi^hoaty  that  renders  it  most  desirable  to  act  upon  the  o£fensive,  to 
transmit  oor  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  to  towns  and  citadels,  but  to 
employ  our  field-batteries  and  troops,  now  being  sent  out,  where  they 
ooud  be  aided  from  the  seaboard  in  striking  a  blow  that  would  at  once 
eiipple  the  enemy,  and  open  ready  and  rapid  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  active  army  and  the  Canadian  frontier,  as  that 
frontier  now  exists,  leaving  to  the  hour  of  settlement  what  shall  be  the 
fatm  boundaries  of  British  America,  a  matter  in  which  we  hare  been 
impudently  overreached,  and  grossly  injured  and  insulted. 


1862, 
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What  is  gone  time  P—a  flash  of  lightning  spent. 
And  quenched  within  the  ocean  deep  and  drear, 

But  lingering  thunders  still  to  earth  are  sent — 
80  men's  deeds  echo  here. 

What  is  gone  time  P—a  wind  that  did  caress 
Our  brows  like  balm — that  summer  odours  bore, 

Now  swept  away  to  some  far  wilderness. 
To  soothe  our  sense  no  more. 

What  is  gone  time  ? — the  gorgeoas  crimson  bght 
That  £rtist-Eve  spread  o'er  the  sunset  sky; 

*Ti8  fled  we  know  not  where,  as  Mis  the  night. 
Leaving  us  but  to  sigh : 

To  sigh  o'er  buried  greatness — o'er  the  tomb 
Where  youth  and  age,  where  learning,  virtue  deep, 

And  Beauty  hath  resigned  her  pride,  her  bloom — 
For  these  we  weep — ^we  weep. 

But  chief  for  him  sad  tears  our  eyes  now  fill. 
Whoso  death  has  pierced  with  grief  a  nation's  breast; 

That  Boyal  heart,  truth's,  honour's  home,  is  still — 
Worth  early  sunk  to  rest. 

The  past  is  bodiless,  a  dream,  a  thought; 

Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  it  will  claim  no  more ; 
The  future  lures  us,  with  strong  magic  fraught ; 

The  soul  still  looks  before. 
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Then  not  the  past,  thon  new-bom  Year,  I  hail  thee ! 

Li  thy  deep  secret  chambers  what  is  nursed? 
Do  threatening  douds,  all  black  with  thunder,  yeil  thee  P 

Must  War's  pent  torrents  burst  ? 

Say,  must  the  cry  that  wakes  Colambia's  shore 

Knd  echo  in  Earopa's  blooming  vales  ? 
Must  Horror  write  in  blood  men's  names  once  more. 

Death-knells  on  shrinking  gales  ? 

Or  shall  the  Spirit  of  bright  Progress  rise, 

Charming  contention's,  passion's  clouds  away  ? 
As  we  may  see  the  moon  in  stormy  skies 

Diffise  ner  clearing  ray. 

Progress,  that  moon,  with  silFcr-shimng  brow. 

Will  nde  in  beauty  o'er  Britannia's  Isle, 
Leading  peace,  friendship,  never  bright  as  now—* 

The  stars  that  round  her  smile. 

Nations  will  meet  in  our  wave-belted  land. 

And  while  Art,  Lidustry,  their  glories  show. 
Each  shall  to  each  extend  a  brother's  hand. 

And  hearts  will  kindlier  glow. 

0  Tear !  may  blessings  on  thee  shower  from  heaven,  ^ 
Earth  grow  mote  bounteous,  and  mankind  more  wise ! 

Whate'er  the  past,  the  future  still  is  given. 
To  learn,  to  win,  to  rise. 

Angel  of  unity,  and  peace,  and  love ! 

Come  from  thy  fields  immortal,  crowned  with  flowers. 
And  spread  thy  wings,  thou  white,  celestial  dove ! 

O'er  England's  favoured  bowers. 

Then,  charmed  by  thy  sweet  presence,  Hope  shall  fill. 

Through  aU  the  vear,  her  cup  with  golden  wine, 
War's  fiend  shall  sleep,  the  passions  snaU  be  still. 

And  Joy  her  chaplet  twine. 

Then  soienoe  shall  exalt,  and  arts  adorn, 

Bough  Labour's  cheek  be  dressed  with  cheerful  smiles. 
And  truest  glory,  of  pure  virtue  bom, 

Shall  crown  the  world-famed  Isles.* 


•  The  above  lines  were  written  before  the  qneition  of  war  or  petoe  wi&  tht 
Northern  States  of  America  was  decided. 
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THE   SHADOW   OF  ASHLTDYAT. 
by  the  author  of  "  east  ltnne,'* 

Part  the  Fourth. 
I. 

THB  SHADOW. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  of  Prior's  Ash  was  situated  the  hankiog-house 
of  GodolphiD,  Crosse,  and  Godolphin.  Built  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  it 
faced  two  ways :  the  bank  and  its  doors  being  in  High-street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town ;  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling-house  beinr  in 
Crosse-street,  a  new,  short  street,  not  much  frequented^  which  had  been 
called  after  Mr.  Crosse,  who  at  the  time  it  was  made  lived  at  the  bank. 
There  were  but  six  or  eight  houses  in  Crosse-street;  detached,  private 
dwellings;  and  the  street  led  to  the  open  country,  and  to  a  pathway, 
not  a  carriage-way,  that  would,  if  you  liked  to  follow  it,  take  you  to 
Ashlydyat. 

The  house  attached  to  the  bank  was  a  commodious  one :  its  rooms 
were  mostly  large  and  handsome,  though  not  many  in  number.  A  pillared 
entrance,  to  which  you  ascended  by  steps,  took  you  into  a  small  hall.  On 
the  right  of  this  hall,  as  you  entered,  was  the  room  used  as  a  dining-room, 
a  light  and  spacious  apartment,  its  large  window  opening  on  a  covered 
terrace,  where  plants  were  kept;  and  that  again  standing  open  to  a 
sloping  lawn,  surrounded  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  This  room  was  hung 
wiui  nne  old  pictures,  brought  from  Ashlydyat.  Lady  Godolphin  did  not 
care  for  pictures  ;  she  preferred  delicately-papered  walls ;  and  but  few  of 
the  Ashlydyat  paintings  had  been  removed  to  the  Folly.  On  the  left  of 
the  hall  were  the  rooms  pertuning  to  the  bank.  At  the  back  of  the  hall, 
beyond  the  dining-room,  a  handsome  well-staircase  led  to  the  apartments 
above,  one  of  which  was  a  fine  drawing-room.  From  the  upper  windows 
at  the  back  of  the  house  a  view  of  Lady  Qt>dolphin's  Folly  might  be 
obtained,  rising  high  and  picturesque;  also  of  the  turret  of  Ashlydyat, 
grey  and  grim.     Not  of  Ashlydyat  itself:  its  surrounding  trees  buried  it. 

This  dining-room,  elegant  and  airy,  and  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste, 
was  the  favourite  sitting-room  of  the  Miss  Godolphins.  The  drawing- 
room  above,  larger  and  grander,  less  comfortable,  and  looking  on  to  the 
high  street,  was  less  used  by  them.  In  this  lower  room  there  sat  one 
evening  Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  eldest  sisten  It  was  about  a  month 
subsequent  to  that  day,  at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  when  you 
saw  the  ^hounds  throw  off,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  since  Sir  George 
Godolphin  had  been  found  insensible  on  the  floor  of  his  room  at  Broom- 
head.  The  attack  had  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  prolonged  fainting-fit ; 
but  even  that  told  upon  Sir  George  in  his  shattered  state  of  health.  It 
had  caused  plans  to  be  somewhat  changed.  Thomas  Godolphin's  visit  to 
Scotland  had  been  postponed,  for  Sir  George  was  not  strong  enough  for 
business  consultations,  which  would  have  been  the  chief  object  of  his 
journey :  and  George  Godolphin  had  not  yet  returned  to  Prior's  Ash. 
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Thomas  and  Miss  Godolpliui  had  been  dining  alone.  Bessy  was  spend- 
ing the  evening  at  All  Souls'  Rectory :  she  and  Mr.  Hfutings  were 
active  workers  together  in  parish  matters :  and  Cecil  was  dining  at  Ashly- 
dyat.  Mrs.  Verrall  had  called  in  the  afternoon  and  carried  her  o£F.  The 
dessert  was  on  the  table,  but  Thomas  had  turned  from  it,  and  was  sitting 
over  the  fire.  Miss  Godolphin  sat  opposite  to  him,  nearer  the  table,  her 
-  fingers  busy  with  her  knitdng,  on  which  fell  the  rays  of  the  chandelier. 
They  were  discussing  plans  earnestly  and  gravely. 

"  No,  Thomas,  it  would  not  do,"  she  was  saying.  "  We  must  go. 
One  of  the  partners  always  has  resided  here  at  the  buik,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  my  opinion,  that  one  should.  Let  business  men  be  at  thdr 
business.** 

''But  look  at  the  trouble,  Janet,"  remonstrated  Thomas  Godolphin. 
*^  Look  at  the  expense.  You  may  be  no  sooner  out  than  you  may  have 
to  come  back  again." 

Janet  turned  her  strangely-deep  eyes  on  her  brother.  '^  Do  not  make 
too  sure  of  that,  Thomas." 

''  How  do  you  mean,  Janet  ?  In  my  father^s  precarious  state,  we 
cannot,  unhappily,  count  upon  his  life." 

*^  Thomas,  1  am  sure — I  seem  to  see — that  he  wiU  not  be  with  us  long. 
No :  and  I  am  contemplating  the  time  when  he  shall  have  left  us.  It 
would  change  many  things.     Your  home  would  then  be  Ashlydyat." 

Thomas  Godolpliin  smiled.  As  if  any  power  would  keep  him  from 
inhabiting  Ashlydyat  when  he  should  be  its  master.  '^  Yes,**  he  answered. 
**  And  Geoige  would  come  here." 

«* There  it  is!"  said  Janet.  "Would  George  live  here?  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  he  would." 

''  Of  course  he  would,  Janet.  He  would  live  here  with  you,  as  I  do 
now.     That  is  a  perfectly  understood  thing." 

''  Does  he  so  understand  it  ?" 

''  He  understands  it,  and  approves  of  it." 

Janet  shook  her  head.  '*  George  likes  his  liberty ;  he  will  not  be 
content  to  settle  down  to  the  ways  of  a  sober  household." 

<<  Nay,  Janet,  you  must  remember  one  thing.  When  George  shall 
come  to  tins  house,  he  comes,  so  to  say,  as  its  master.  He  will  not,  of 
course,  interfere  with  your  arrangements ;  he  will  fall  in  with  them 
readily ;  but  neither  will  he,  nor  must  he,  be  under  your  control.  To 
attempt  anything  oi  the  sort  again  would  not  do." 

Janet  knitted  on  in  silence.  She  bad  essayed  to  keep  Master  George 
under  her  hand  when  they  first  came  to  the  bank  to  reside :  and  the 
result  was  that  he  had  chosen  a  separate  home,  where  he  could  be  en- 
tirely en  gargtm, 

"  £h  me  1"  sighed  Janet.  "  If  young  men  could  but  see  the  folly  of 
their  ways— as  they  see  them  in  after  life !" 

'<  Therefore,  Janet,  I  say  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unadvisable  for 
you  to  leave  the  house,"  continued  Thomas  Godolphin,  leaving  her  re- 
mark unnoticed.  ^'  It  might  be,  that,  before  you  were  well  out  of  it, 
you  must  return  to  it" 

"  I  see  the  inconvenience  also ;  the  uncertainty,"  she  answered.  <<  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it." 

'<  Yes  there  is.    Janet,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  settle  it." 
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<'  How  would  you  seUle  it  P" 

^'  By  briogiDg  Ethel  here.     On  a  visit  to  you." 

Janet  laid  down  her  knitting.  <<  What  do  you  mean  ?  That 
there  ebould  he  two  mistresaee  in  the  house,  she  and  I?  No,  no, 
Thomas ;  the  daftest  dd  wife  in  all  die  parish  would  tell  you  that 
does  not  do." 

'^  Not  two  mistresses.  You  would  he  sole  mistress,  as  you  are  now : 
I  and  Ethel  your  guests.  Janet,  indeed  it  would  be  the  best  plan.  By 
the  spring,  we  should  see  how  Sir  Gkorge  went  on.  If  he  improTed, 
then  the  question  could  be  definitively  settled :  and  eithw  you  or  I  would 
fix  upon  our  residence  elsewhere.  If  he  does  not  improve,  I  fear,  Janet, 
that  the  spring  will  have  seen  the  end." 

Something  in  the  words  appeared  to  excite  particularly  the  attention 
of  Janet.  She  gazed  at  Thomas  as  if  she  would  search  him  through 
and  through.  *'  By  the  spring !"  she  repeated.  <'  When,  then,  do  you 
contemplate  marrying  Ethel  ?" 

'<  I  snould  like  her  to  be  mine  by  Christmas,"  was  the  low  answer. 

'^  Thomas  I     And  December  close  upon  us !" 

"  If  not,  some  time  in  January,"  he  continued,  paying  no  heed  to  her 
surprise.     *'  It  is  so  decided." 

Miss  Godolphin  drew  a  long  breath.     ^  With  whom  is  it  decided  ?" 

"With  Ethel." 

"  You'd  mairy  a  wife,  without  a  home  to  bring  her  to  ?  Had  thought* 
leas  George  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  could  have 
believed  him.     Not  of  you,  Thomas." 

'*  Janet,  the  home  shall  no  longer  be  a  barrier.  I  wish  you  would 
receive  Ethel  here  as  your  guest.'* 

'<  It  is  not  likely  diat  she  would  come.  The  first  diing  a  married 
woman  looks  out  for,  is  to  have  a  home  of  her  own." 

Thomas  laughed.  '*  Not  come,  Janet  ?  P^ve  you  yet  to  learn  how 
unassuming  and  meek  is  the  character  of  Ethel  ?  We  have  spoken  of 
this  plan  together,  and  Ethel's  only  fear  is,  lest  she  should  '  be  in  the 
way  of  Miss  Qodolphin.'  Failing  the  carrying  out  of  this  project, 
Janet — ^for  I  see  you  are,  a»  I  thought  you  would  be,  prejudiced  against 
it — I  shall  engage  a  lodgii^  as  near  to  the  bank  as  may  be,  and  tbere  I 
shall  take  Ethel." 

« Would  it  be  seemly  that  the  heir  of  Aahlydyat  should  go  into 
lodgings  on  his  marriage  ?"  asked  Janet,  grief  and  sternness  in  her 
tone. 

"  Things  are  seemly  or  unseemly,  Janet,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  would  be  more  seemly  for  the  heir  of  Ashlydyat  to  take  temporary 
lodgings  while  he  waited  for  Ashlydyat,  than  for  him  to  turn  his  sisters 
from  their  home  for  a  month,  or  a  ftw  months,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  pleasantest  plan  would  be  for  me  to  bring  Ethel  here :  entirely  as 
your  guest  It  is  what  she  and  I  should  both  like.  If  you  object,  I 
shall  take  hw  elsewhere.  Bessy  and  Cecil  would  be  delighted  with  the 
arrangement :  they  are  fond  of  EtheL" 

"  And  when  the  children  begin  to  come,  Thomas  ?"  cried  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  in  her  old-fashioned,  steady,  Scotch  manner.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  her  mother  about  her. 

Thomas's  lips  parted  mth  a  quaint  smile.    ''  Can  the  children  come 
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with  that  speed,  Janet?     Things  will  be  decided,  one  way  or  the  other, 
months  before  children  shall  have  had  time  to  arrive.''^ 

Janet  knitted  a  whole  row  before  she  spoke^  '^  I  will  take  a  few 
hours  to  reflect  upon  it,  Thomas/'  she  said  then.  S2{\ 

'^  Do  so/'  he  replied,  rising  and  glancing  to  tne  time-piece.  <<  Half- 
past  seven !  What  time  will  Cecil  expect  me  ?  I  wish  to  spend  half 
an  hour  with  EltheL     Shall  I  go  for  Cecil  before,  or  afterwards  P" 

'^  Go  for  Cecil  at  once,  Thomas.  It  will  be  better  for  her  to  be  home 
eaily.** 

Thomas  Grodolphin  went  to  the  hali'door  and  looked  out  upon  the 
night  He  was  considering  whether  he  need  put  on  an  over-ooat.  It 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  warm  and  genial.  So  he  shut  the  door, 
and  started.  "  I  wish  the  cold  would  come !"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  fever,  which  still  clung  obstinately  to  Prior's 
Ash,  showing  itself  fitfully  and  partially  in  fresh  places  about  every  third 
or  fourth  day. 

He  took  the  foot  road,  down  Crosse-street :  a  lonely  road,  and  at  night 
especially  unfrequented.  In  one  part  of  it,  as  he  ascended  near  Ashly- 
dyat, the  pathway  was  so  narrow  that  two  people  could  scarcely  walk 
abreast,  without  touching  the  trunks  of  the  ash-trees  growing  on  either 
side  and  meeting  overhead.  A  murder  had  been  committed  on  this  spot 
a  few  years  before  :  a  sad  tale  of  barbarity,  offered  to  a  girl  by  one  who 
professed  to  be  her  lover.  She  lay  buried  in  All  Souls*  churchyard ;  and 
he  within  the  walls  of  the  county  prison  where  he  had  been  executed.  Of 
course  the  rumour  went  that  her  ghost  <' walked"  there,  the  Natural 
sequence  to  these  dark  tales;  and,  what  with  that,  and  what  with  the  damp 
loneliness  of  the  place,  few  could  be  met  in  it  after  dark.  ^'^j^O 

Thomas  Godolphin  went  steadily  on,  his  thoughts  runmog  upon  the 
subject  of  his  conversation  with  Janet.  It  is  probable  that  but  for  the 
difficulty,  touching  a  residence,  Ethel  would  have  been  his,  the  past 
autumn.  When  anything  should  happen  to  Sir  George,  Thomas  would 
be  in  residential  possession  of  Ashlydyat  three  months  afterwards ;  such 
had  been  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Yerrall  when  he  took  Ashlydyat.  Not 
in  his  father^s  life-time  would  Thomas  G^olphin  (clinging  to  the  fancies 
and  traditions  which  had  descended  with  the  old  place)  consent  to  take 
up  his  abode  as  Ashlydyat's  master ;  but,  no  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  would  he  remain  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  was  his  own.  George 
would  then  remove  to  the  bank,  which  would  still  be  his  sisters'  home,  as 
it  was  now.  In  the  event  of  George's  marrying,  the  Miss  Godolphins 
would  finally  leave  it :  but  George  Godolphin  did  not,  so  far  as  people 
saw,  give  indications  that  he  was  likely  to  marry.  In  the  precarious  state 
of  Sir  George's  health — and  it  was  pretty  sure  he  would  soon  either  get 
better  or  worse— these  changes  might  take  place  any  day :  therefore  it  was 
not  desirable  that  the  Miss  Godolphins  should  quit^the  bank  and  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  setting  up  and  furnishing  a  home  for  them  should 
be  incurred.  Of  course  they  could  not  go  into  lodgings.  Altogether,  if 
Janet  could  only  be  brought  to  see  it,  Thomas's  plan  was  the  best— that 
his  young  bride  should  ba  Janet's  guest  for  a  short  while. 

It  was  through  the  upper  part  of  this  dark  path,  which  was  called  the 
Ash-tree  walk,  that  George  Godolphin  had  taken  Maria  Hastings,  the 
night  they  had  left  Lady  Godolphin's  dinner-table  to  visit  the  Dark  Plain. 
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Thomaf)  ia  doe  eoune,  arrived  ai  the  walk's  end,  and  pasted  through  the 
turnstile.  Lady  Gode^phin's  FoUy  lay  on  the  right,  high  aad  white  and 
clear  in  the  moonheams.  AsUydyat  lay  to  the  lefty  dark  and  grey,  and 
nearly  hidden  hy  the  tP&es.  Grey  as  it  wae^  Thomas  looked  at  it  fondly  t 
his  heart  yearned  to  it :  and  it  was  to  he  the  fiituTe  home  of  him  and 
of  Ethel! 

"  Halloa !  who's  this  ?     Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Godolphin !" 

The  speaker  was  Snow,  the  surgeon.  He  had  come  swiftly  upon 
Thomas  Godolphin,  turning  the  comer  round  the  ash-trees  from  the  Ihirk 
Phiin.  That  he  had  been  to  Ashlydyat  was  certain,  for  the  road  led  no- 
where else.     Thomas  did  not  know  that  illness  was  ia  the  house. 

'<  Neither  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  in  answer  to  the  remark^  ^*  until  an 
hour  affo,  when  I  was  sent  for  in  haste." 

A  uiooght  crossed  Thomas  Goddphin.  *^  Not  a  case  of  fever,  I 
hope!" 

*'No.  I  think  that's  leaving  us.  There  has  been  an  acddent  at 
Ashlydyat,  to  Mrs.  Verrall.  At  least,  what  might  have  been  an  accident, 
I  shonld  rather  say,"  added  the  surgeon,  correcting  himself  '*  The  in- 
jury is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  worth  the  name  of  one." 

«  What  has  hu>pened?"  asked  Thomas  Godolphin. 

"  She  managed  to  set  her  sleeve  on  fire :  a  white  lace,  or  muslin,  falling 
b^ow  the  silk  sleeve  of  her  gown.  In  standing  near  a  eandle,  the  flame 
caught  it.  But  now,  look  at  that  young  woman's  presence  of  mind! 
Instead  of  wastbg  the  moments  in  sereams,  or  running  through  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom  and  bottom  to  top,  as  most  would  have  done,  she 
instantly  threw  herself  down  on  the  rug,  and  roiled  hetself  in  ik  That's 
the  sort  of  woman  to  go  through  life." 

^  Is  she  much  burnt  ?" 

^<  Pooh  1  Many  a  child  gets  worse  burnt  a  dozen  times  in  its  first 
doaen  jrears.  The  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  is  a  trifie  scorched. 
It's  nothii^.  They  need  not  have  sent  for  me :  a  drop  of  cold  water^ 
applied,  will  tske  out  all  the  fire.  Your  sister  Cecilia  was  ten  times  more 
aiwrnedthan  Mrs.  Verrall." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  it  is  no  worse!"  said  Thomas  Godolphin.  <<  I  feared 
the  fever  might  have  got  up  there." 

'*  That  is  taking  its  departure ;  as  I  think.  And,  the  sooner  it's  gone^ 
ihe  better.  It  has  been  capricious  as  a  ooauette's  smiles.  How  strange 
it  is,  that  not  a  soul,  down  by  those  poUara  i»g-stys,  should  have  had  it, 
except  the  Bonds !" 

*^  It  is  equally  strange  ihat,  in  many  houses,  it  should  have  attacked 
only  one  inmate,  and  spared  the  rest.  What  do  you  think  now  of  Sarah 
Anne  Grame  ?" 

Mr.  Snow  shook  his  head,  and  his  voice  grew  insensibly  low.  ''  In  my 
opinion  she  is  sinking  fast,  I  found  her  worse  this  afternoon ;  weaker 
than  ^e  has  been  at  all.  Lady  Sarah  said,  '  If  she  could  get  her  to 
Yentnor  ?'-^'  if  she  could  get  her  to  Hastings  ?'  But  the  removal  would 
kiU  her :  die'd  die  on  the  road.  It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  Lady  Saral^ 
if  it  does  come :  and — though  it  may  seem  harsh  to  say  it — a  retort  upon 
her  selfishness.  Did  you  know  that  they  used  to  make  Ethel  head  nurse, 
while  the  fever  was  upon  her?" 
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<*  No  1"  enlaiBMd  Thomas  Godolphio. 

^  They  did,  then*  Mj  lady  inadvertanilj  let  it  out  to-day.  Dear 
child  I  If  she  had  caught  it,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  her  mother, 
whatever  yon  may  have  done.  Good-night.  I  have  half  a  seore  visitt 
now  to  pay,  hefore  bedtime." 

^'  Worse !"  soliloquised  Thomas  Godolphin,  as  he  stepped  on.  '*  Poor, 
peevish  Sarah  Anne!  Bat — I  wonder,"  he  hesitated  as  the  thought 
atmok  him,  ^'  whether,  if  the  worst  should  come,  as  Snow  seems  to  anti- 
cipate, it  would  delay  EtheFs  marriage?  What  with  one  deUiy  and 
another        " 

Thomas  Godolphin's  votoe  ceased,  and  his  heart  stood  stilL  He  had 
tamed  the  comer,  to  the  front  of  the  grove  of  ash-trees,  and,  stretching 
out  before  him,  was  the  Daric  Plain,  with  its  weird-like  bushes,  so  like 

? raves,  and — iis  Shadow^  lying  cold  and  still  in  the  white  moonlight, 
es  I  ^ere  surely  ky  the  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat.  The  my  archway  rose 
behind  it;  the  ikt  plain  extended  out  before  it,  and^the  Shadow  was 
between  them,  all  too  distinct.  The  first  shock  over,  Thomas  Godolphin's 

C^  3es  coursed  on  again.  He  had  seen  that  Shadow  before  in  his  lifetime, 
he  halted  to  gaze  at  it  again.  It  was  very  palpaUe.  The  bier,  as  it 
looked  like,  in  the  middle^  the  mourner  at  the  head,  the  mommer  at  the 
foot,  each — as  a  spectator  could  fancy — with  bowed  heads.  *^n  spite  of 
the  superstition  touching  this  strange  shadow,  in  which  Thomas  Godol- 
phin had  been  brought  up,  he  looked  round  now  for  some  natural  ex- 
planation of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  intellect,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man 
who  played  his  fiiH  share  in  the  practical  business  of  every-day  life :  and 
audi  men  are  not  given  to  acknowledge  superstitious  fancies  in  dns  age 
of  enlightenment)  no  matter  what  bent  may  have  been  given  to  their 
minds  in  childhood.  Therefore  Thomas  Godolphin  ranged  bis  eyes  round 
and  round  in  the  air,  and  could  see  nothing  that  would  solve  the  mystery. 
^  I  wonder  whether  it  be  possible  that  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere 
should  give  out  these  shadows?"  he  soliloquised.  ^But — if  so— why 
should  it  invariably  appear  in  that  one  precise  spot ;  and  in  no  other? 
Could  Snow  have  seen  that,  I  wonder?'* 

He  walked  on  towards  Ashlydyat,  his  head  turned  sideways  always, 
looking  at  the  Shadow.  '*  I  am  glad  Janet  does  not  see  it!  It  would 
finghten  her  into  a  belief  that  my  Other's  end  was  near,"  came  his  next 
thought. 

Mrs.  Verrall,  playing  the  invalid,  lay  on  a  sofa,  her  auburn  hair  some- 
what dishevelled,  her  pretty  piak  chedcs  flushed,  her  satin  8li{^rs  peep- 
ing out;  altogether  ohallei^mg  admiration.  The  damaged  arm,  its  silk 
sleeve  pinned  up,  was  stretched  out  on  a  cushion,  a  small,  delicate  cambric 
handkerchief  saturated  with  water,  resting  lightly  on  the  bums*  A  basin 
of  water  stood  near,  with  a  similar  handkerchief  lying  in  it,  and  Mrs. 
Verrall's  maid  was  near  that,  ready  to  chanfi;e  the  handkerchief  as  might 
be  required.  Thomas  Godolphin  drew  a  chair  near  to  Mrs.  Verrall,  and 
listened  to  the  aocoimt  of  the  accident^  givii^  her  his  full  sympathy,  for 
it  might  have  been  a  bad  one. 

"  You  must  possess  great  presence  of  mind,"  he  observed.  ^^  I  think 
your  showing  it,  as  you  have  done  in  tUs  instance,  has  won  Mr.  Snow's 

o2 
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Mm.  Verrall  laughecL  **  I  believe  I  do  possess  presence  of  mind.  And 
80  does  Charlotte.  Once,  we  were  out  with  some  friends  in  a  baronche, 
and  the  horses  took  fright,  ran  up  a  bank,  turned  the  carriage  over,  and 
nearly  kicked  it  to  pieces.  While  all  with  us  were  frightened  in  a  fearful 
manner,  Charlotte  and  I  remained  calm  and  cool." 
^^  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you,"  he  obsenred. 

<'  I  suppose  it  is.  Better,  at  any  rate,  than  to  go  mad  with  fear,  as 
some  do.  Cecir — turning  to  her — <<  has  had  enough  fright  to  last  her 
for  a  twelvemonth,  she  says." 

"  "Were  you  present,  Cecil  ?"  asked  her  brother. 
"  I  was  present,  but  I  did  not  see  it,"  replied  Cecil.     ''  It  occurred  in 
Mrs.  Verrall's  be<h:oom,  and  I  was  standing  at  the  dressing-table,  with 
my  back  to  her.   The  first  I  knew,  or  saw,  was  Mrs.  Verrall  on  the  floor, 
with  the  rug  rolled  round  her." 

The  tea  was  brought  in,  and  Mrs.  Verrall  insisted  that  they  should 
remdn  for  it  Thomas  pleaded  an  engagement,  but  she  would  not 
listen :  they  could  not  have  the  heart,  she  said,  to  leave  her  all  alone. 
So  Thomas — the  very  essence  of  good  feeling  and  politeness — wiuved  his 
objection  and  remained.  Not  the  bowing  politeness  of  a  petit-mattre, 
but  the  genuine  considerateness  that  springs  from  a  noble  and  unselfish 
heart. 

"  I  am  in  ecstasy  that  Verrall  was  away,"  she  exclaimed.  *^  He  would 
have  magnified  it  into  something  formidable,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
let  stir  for  a  month." 

*^  When  do  you  expect  him  home  ?"  asked  Thomas  Godolphin. 
"  I  never  do  expect  him  until  he  comes,"  replied  Mrs.  Verrall.    "  Lon- 
don seems  to  possess  attractions  for  him.     Once  up  there,  he  may  stay  a 
day,  or  he  may  stay  fifty.     I  never  know." 

Cecil  went  up-stairs  to  put  her  things  on  when  tea  was  over,  the  maid 
attending  her.  Mrs.  Verrall  turned  her  head  to  see  that  the  door  was 
closed,  and  then  spoke  abruptly. 

"  Mr.  Godolphin,  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  the  wind  whistling 
as  it  does  in  these  passages?" 
"  Does  it  whistle?"  he  replied. 

"The  last  few  nights  it  has  whistled — oh,  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you! 
If  I  were  not  a  good  sleeper,  it  would  have  kept  me  awake.  I  wish  it 
could  be  prevented." 

''  It  cannot  be  done,  I  believe,  without  pulling  the  house  down,"  he 
said.  *'  My  mother  had  a  great  dislike  to  hear  it,  and  a  good  deal  of 
expense  was  gone  to  in  trying  to  remedy  it;  but  it  did  little  or  no 
good." 

''  What  puzzles  me  is,  that  the  wind  should  so  have  been  whistling  in* 
side  die  house,  when  there's  no  wind  to  whistle  outside.  The  weather 
has  been  quite  calm.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  actually  blowing  great  guns, 
we  cannot  hear  it  at  all." 

'^  Something  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  the  passages,"  he  carelessly 
remarked.  "You  hear  the  whistling  sound,  or  not,  according  to  the 
quarter  in  which  the  wind  may  happen  to  be." 

"  The  servants  tell  a  tale — these  old  Ashlydyat  retainers  who  remain  in 
the  house^that  this  strangely-sounding  wind  is  connected  with  the  Ash* 
lydyat  superstition,  and  foretels  ill  to  the  Godolphins." 
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'  Thomas  Godolphin  smiled.  <<  I  am  sure  you  do  not  give  ear  to  any- 
thing so  foolish,  Mrs.  VerralL" 

<' Noy  that  I  do  not/'  she  answered.  <<  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to 
imbue  me  with  faith  in  the  supernatural.  Ghosts!  Shadows!  As  if  any 
body  with  common  sense  could  believe  in  such  impossibilities!  They  tdl 
another  tale  about  here,  do  they  not  P  That  a  shadow  of  some  sort  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  moonbeams,  in  front  of  the  archway,  on  the 
Dark  Plain ;  a  shadow  cast  by  no  earthly  substance.  Charlotte  once  de« 
dared  she  saw  it.    How  I  laughed  at  her  I'* 

His  lips  parted  as  he  listened,  and  he  lightly  echoed  the  laugh  spoken  of 
as  Charlotte's.  Considering  what  his  eyes  had  just  seen,  the  laugh  most 
have  been  a  very  conscious  one. 

"  When  do  you  expect  your  brother  home  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Verrall.  "  He 
seems  to  be  making  a  stay  at  Broomhead." 

**  George  is  not  at  Broomhead,"  replied  Thomas  Gtedolphin.  "  He 
lefb  three  or  four  days  ago.  He  has  joined  a  party  of  friends  in  the 
Highlands.  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  return  here  much  before  Christmas.'' 

Cecil  appeared.  They  wished  Mrs.  Verrall  good  night,  and  a  speedy 
cure  from  her  bums ;  and  departed.  Thomas  took  the  open  road-way 
ithis  time,  which  did  not  lead  them  near  the  ash-trees  or  the  Dark  Plain. 


A  TELBOKAPHIO  BBSPATCH. 

''  Cecil,"  asked  Thomas  Godolphin,  as  they  walked  along,  '^  how  came 
you  to  go  alone  to  the  Verralls',  in  this  iinpromptu  fashion  ?" 

"  There  was  no  harm  in  it,"  answered  Cecil,  who  possessed  a  spice  of 
self-wilL  <*  Mrs.  Verrall  said  she  was  lonely,  and  it  would  be  a  charity 
if  I  or  Bessy  would  go  home  with  her.  Bessy  could  not :  she  was  engaged 
to  the  rectory.     Where  was  the  harm  ?" 

"  My  dear,  had  there  been  *  harm,'  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have 
wished  to  go.  There  was  none.  Only,  I  do  not  care  that  you  should 
become  upon  very  intimate  terms  with  the  Verralls.  A  little  visiting  on 
either  side  cannot  be  avoided :  but  let  it  end  there." 

^Thomas!  you  are  just  like  Janet!"  impulsively  spoke  Cecil.  ''She 
does  not  like  the  Verralls." 

''Neither  do  I.  I  do  not  like  him.  I  do  not  like  Charlotte 
Pain ''  . 

"Janet  ag^n!"  struck  in  Cecil.  "  She  and  you  must  be  constituted 
precisely  alike,  for  you  are  sure  to  have  the  same  likes  and  dislikes.  She 
would  not  willingly  let  me  go  to-day;  only  she  could  not  refuse  without 
downright  rudeness." 

"  I  like  Mrs.  Verrall  the  best  of  them,  I  was  going  to  say,"  he  con- 
tinued.    "  Do  not  get  too  intimate  with  them,  Cecil." 

"  But  you  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Verrall  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever.     Except  that  I  cannot  make  him  out" 

"  How  do  you  mean — '  make  him  out?'  " 

"  Well,  Cecil,  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  my  meaning,  so  that  you 
will  understand  it  Verrall  is  so  impassive ;  so  utterly  silent  with  reeard 
to  himself.     Who  is  he?    Where  did  he  come  from?     Did  he  drop 
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frMB  the  moon?  Where  has  he  preriously  lired ?  What  tre  hk  ftmiily ? 
Where  does  his  property  lie  P— in  the  funds,  or  in  hind,  or  in  seonrities^ 
or  what  P  Most  men,  even  though  they  ^  come  straneers  into  a  neigh- 
bourhood, supply  indications  of  some  of  these  tilings,  either  accidentidty 
or  prnTOsely." 

*  They  have  lived  in  London,"  said  Cecil. 

'<  London  is  a  wide  place,**  answered  Thomas  Godolphin. 

"  And  Fm  sure  they  have  plenty  of  money," 

'^  There's  where  the  chief  puule  is.  When  people  possess  so  much 
money  as  Verrall  appears  to  do,  they  generally  make  no  secret  of  whence  it 
is  denved.  Understand,  my  dear,  I  cast  no  suspicion  to  him  in  any  way  t 
I  only  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  him  :  or  of  the  ladies  either         " 

'*  They  are  very  charming  ladies,**  interrupted  Cecil  again.  '^  Es- 
pecially Mrs.  Verrall." 

"  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  very  charming  ladies,**  acqmesced 
Thomas,  in  a  tone  that  made  Cecil  think  he  was  laughing  at  her :  ''  yoa 
should  let  me  finish,  my  dear.  But  I  would  prefer  that  they  were  rather 
more  open,  as  to  themselves,  before  they  became  the  too  intimate  friends 
of  Miss  Cecilia  Godolphin.** 

Cecil  dropped  the  subject  She  did  not  always  agree  with  what  she 
called  Thomas's  prejudices.  *'  How  quaint  that  old  doctor  of  ours  is  I** 
she  exclaimed.  *'  When  he  had  looked  at  Mrs.  VerralFs  arm,  he  made 
a  great  parade  of  getting  out  his  spectacles,  and  putting  them  on,  and 
looking  again.  <  What  d'ye  call  it — a  bum  P'  he  asked  her.  '  It  is  a 
hum,  IS  it  not  P'  she  answered,  looking  at  him.  *■  No,'  said  he,  '  it*8 
nothing  but  a  singe.'  It  made  her  laugh  so.  I  think  she  was  pleased 
.  to  have  escaped  with  so  little  damage.** 

"  That  is  just  like  Snow,"  said  Thomas  Godolphin, 

Arrived  at  home,  Miss  Godolphin  was  in  the  same  place,  knitting  stilL 
It  was  half-past  nine.  Too  late  for  Thomas  to  pay  his  visit  to  Lady 
Sarah's.     ''  Janet,  I  fear  you  have  waited  tea  for  us !"  said  Cecil. 

"  To  be  sure,  child.     I  expected  you  home  to  it" 

Cecil  explained  why  they  did  not  come,  telling  of  the  accident  to  Mrs. 
Verrall.  *'  Eh !  but  it's  like  the  young !"  said  Janet,  lifting  her  hands. 
'^  Careless !  careless !     She  might  have  been  bumt  to  death." 

''  She  would  have  been  very  much  more  bumt  had  her  dress  not  been 
silk,"  observed  Thomas.  '*  Had  it  been  of  muslin,  like  the  sleeve,  it 
must  have  caught." 

Miss  Godolphin  laid  down  her  knitting  and  approached  the  tea-table. 
Kone  must  preside  at  the  meals  but  herself  She  inquired  of  Thomas 
whether  he  was  going  out  again. 

*'  I  suppose  not,'*  he  answered,  speaking,  however,  somewhat  inde- 
cisively. *'  I  should  like  to  have  gone,  though.  Snow  tells  me  Sarah 
Anne  is  worse." 

''Weaker,  I  conclude,"  said  Janet. 

"  Weaker  than  she  has  been  at  all.  He  thinks  there's  no  hope  of  her 
now.  No  :  I  will  not  disturb  them,"  he  decisively  added.  "  It  would 
be  hard  upon  ten  o'clock  by  the  time  I  got  there." 

He  took  a  seat  near  the  fire.  Janet  went  on,  preparing  the  tea.  He 
and  Cecil  both  knew  that  she  would  expect  them  to  take  «  cupi  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not 
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^  Whtt  sort  of  a  nigfat  if  it  ?"  she  aiked. 

'^  A  lovely  Bight,"  he  answered.  '^  Calm  and  Mill^  and  the  moon  as 
bright  as  day.  I  wish  a  good  strong  wind  would  spring  up  and  blow 
ihe  siokness  away ;  or  a  fortnight's  hiurd  fiK)it^ 

^  Oh,  talking  of  wind,  Thomas,^  interrupted  CeoU,  who  had  been  pot* 
ting  her  bonnet  upon  a  side-table,  <'  did  Mrs.  Yerrall  ask  you  if  anything^ 
oould  be  done  to  the  passages  at  Ashlydyat  ?  She  said  she  should.  For 
the  last  few  days,  the  soui^  of  the  wind  has  been  so  great  in  them  as  to 
disturb  the  house.'' 

Janet  laid  down  the  tea-pot  and  faced  her  young  sister,  a  stnmge 
expression  of  dismay  upon  her  fiice.  *^  Cecil !"  she  uttered,  below  her 
breath. 

Cecil  was  surprised.  Janet  turned  to  Thomas  and  gaied  at  him 
inquiringly.  But  his  face  remained  quietly  impassive.  Janet  took  up 
the  teapot  again. 

^  What  a  loud  ring !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  as  the  hall-^bell,  pulled  with 
no  gentle  hand,  echoed  and  echoed  througfh  the  house.  "  Snonld  it  be 
'Bessy  come  home,  she  thinks  she  will  let  us  know  who's  there." 

It  was  not  Bessy.  A  servant  entered  the  room  with  a  telegiaphic  de- 
spatch. "The  man  is  waiting,  sir,"  he  said,  hoUing  out  the  paper  for 
Signature  to  his  master. 

Thomas  Godolphin  affixed  his  signature^  and  took  up  &e  despatch. 
It  came  from  Scotland.  Janet  laid  her  hand  upon  it  ere  it  was  open : 
her  face  looked  ghastly  pale.  <'  A  moment  of  preparation  !"  she  said. 
^  Thomas,  it  may  have  brought  us  the  tidings  that  we  have  no  longer  a 
fether." 

<<  Nay,  Janet,  do  not  anticipate  evil,"  he  answered,  though  his  memory 
flew  unaccountably  back  to  that  ugly  shadow,  and  to  what  be  had  deemed 
would  be  Janet^s  conclusions  respectinip  it.     ^'  It  may  not  be  ill  news 

He  glanoed  his  eye  rapidly  and  privately  over  it,  while  Cecil  came  vA 
atood  near  them  with  a  stifled  sob.  Then  he  held  it  out  to  Janet,  rc»din|^ 
it  aloud  at  the  same  time. 

"  *  Lady  Godolphin  to  Thomas  Godolphin,  Esquire. 

<<  ^  Come  at  onee  to  Broomhead.  Sir  George  wishes  it.  Take  the  first 
twun.'" 

"^  He  is  not  dead,  at  any  rate,  Janet,"  said  Thomas,  quietly.  '<  Thank 
beayen  r 

Janet,  her  extreme  fears  relieved,  took  refuge  in  displeasure.  "  What 
4loe6  Lady  Gk)dolphin  mean,  by  sending  a  vague  message,  like  diat?"  die 
uttered.  '' Is  Sir  George  worse?  Is  he  ill ?  Is  he  in  danger?  Or  has 
the  summons  not  reference  at  all  to  ins  state  of  health  ?" 

Thomas  had  taken  it  in  his  hand  agab,  and  was  studying  Ishe  words: 
M  we  are  all  apt  to  do  when  in  xmcertainiy.  He  oould  make  no  moreont 
^  them. 

'*  Lady  Godol{Ain  should  have  been  more  explioit,^  he  resumed. 

''  Lady  Godolphin  has  no  right  thus  to  play  upon  our  fears,  n^n  our 
MBpense,^  said  Janet  '^  Hiomas,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  start  this  night 
for  Scotland." 

''  As  you  pleaae,  <X,  course,  Janet  It  is  a  long  and  fatigmng  journey 
for  a  winter's  night." 
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"  And  I  object  to  being  a  guest  at  Broombead,  unless  driTeh  to  it  by 
compulsion,  yon  might  add,"  rejoined  Janet  *'  But  our  father  may  be 
dying." 

"  I  should  think  not,  Janet  Lady  Godolphin  would  certainly  have 
said  it  Margery,  too^  would  haye  taken  care  that  those  tidings  should 
foe  sent  to  us/' 

The  suggestion  reassured  Miss  Godolphin.  She  had  not  thought  of 
it  Margery,  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Sir  George  and  his 
children  (somewhat  in  contravention  to  the  interests  of  my  lady)  would 
undoubtedly  have  apprized  them  were  Sir  George  in  danger.  "  What 
Bhall  you  do  p"  inquired  Janet  of  her  brother. 

4  <<  I  shall  do  as  the  despatch  desires  me — take  the  first  train.     Which 
will  be  at  midnight." 

*'  Give  it  to  me  again,"  said  Janet 

He  put  the  despatch  in  her  hand,  and  she  sat  down  with  it,  apparently 
studying  its  every  word.  •*  Vague !  vague !  can  anything  be  by  possi- 
bility  more  vague  P"  she  complained.  '^  It  leaves  us  utterly  in  doubt  of 
the  motive  for  sending.  Lady  Godolphin  must  have  done  it  purposely  to 
try  our  feelings." 

'^  She  has  done  it  in  carelessness,"  surmised  Thomas. 

'*  Which  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  other,"  severely  answered  Janet. 
'^  Thomas,  should  you  find  danger  when  you  get  there,  you  will  not  lose  a 
moment  in  teleg^phing  to  me." 

<'  I  should  be  sure  to  do  so,"  was  his  answer. 

'*  Where  are  you  going  P"  continued  Janet :  for  he  was  preparing  to 
go  out. 

"  As  far  as  Lady  Sarah's." 

Leaving  the  warm  room  for  the  street,  the  night  air  seemed  to  strike 
upon  him  with  a  chill,  which  he  had  not  experienced  when  he  went  out 
previously,  and  he  returned  and  put  on  his  great-coat  He  could  not 
leave  Prior*s  Ash  before  midnight,  unless  he  had  commanded  a  special 
train,  which  the  circumstances  did  not  appear  to  call  for.  At  12-5  a  mail 
train  passed  through  the  place,  stopping  at  the  station  ;  and  by  that  he 
resolved  to  go. 

Grame  House,  as  you  may  remember,  was  situated  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  town  to  Ashlydyat,  past  All  Souls'  church.  Thomas  Godolphin 
walked  bnskly  along  the  pavement,  his  thoughts  running  upon  many 
things,  but  chiefly  on  the  unsatisfactory  despatch.  Very  unsatisfactoiy 
he  felt  it  to  be;  almost  unpardonably  so:  and  a  vague  fear  crossed  and 
recrossed  his  mind  that  Sir  Georee  might  be  in  danger.  Looking  at  it 
from  a  sober  point  of  view,  his  judgpoient  said  No.  But  we  cannot  always 
look  at  susnense  soberly  :  neither  could  Thomas  Godolphin. 

A  dark  neure  was  leaning  over  the  rectory  gate,  shaded  by  the  dark 
trees  from  the  rays  of  the  moon.  But,  though  the  features  of  the  face 
were  obscure,  the  outline  of  the  clerical  hat  was  visible ;  and  by  that  Mc 
Hastings  could  be  known.     Thomas  Godolphin  stopped. 

"  You  are  going  this  way  late,"  said  the  rector. 

'<  It  is  late  for  a  visit  to  Lady  Sarah's.  But  I  wish  particularly  to  see 
them." 

'*  I  have  now  come  from  thence,"  returned  Mr.  Hastings. 

**  Sarah  Anne  grows  weaker,  I  hear." 
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«  Ay.     I  have  been  saymg  pnyen  over  her.'* 

Thomas  Godolohm  felt  shocked.  "  Is  she  so  near  death  as  that?" 
he  asked,  in  a  hosned  tone. 

''  So  near  death  as  that!"  repeated  the  clergyman,  in  an  accent  of 
reproof.  '^  I  did  not  think  to  hear  a  like  remark  from  Mr.  Godolphin. 
My  gpood  friend,  is  it  only  when  death  is  near  that  we  are  to  pray?" 

«'  It  is  mostly  when  death  is  near  that  prayers  are  said  over  us/*  replied 
Thomas  Groddphm. 

^'  True — for  those  who  have  known  when  and  how  to  pray  for  them* 
selyes.  Look  at  that  girl:  passing  away  from  among  us,  with  sJl  her 
worldly  thoughts,  her  selfish  habits,  her  evil,  peevish  temper !  But  that 
God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  we  might  be  tempted  to  question  why 
such  as  these  are  removed  ;  such  as  Ethel  lefL     The  one  child  as  near 

akin  to  an  angel  as  it  is  wdl  possible  to  be,  here  ;  the  other .  In  our 

blind  judgment,  we  may  wonder  that  she,  most  ripe  for  heaven,  should 
not  be  taken  to  it,  and  that  other  one  left,  to  be  pruned  and  dug  around ; 
to  have,  in  short,  a  chance  given  her  of  making  herself  better." 

«*  Is  she  so  very  ill  ?" 

<<  I  think  her  so ;  as  does  Snow.  It  was  what  he  said  that  sent  me 
up.  Her  frame  of  mind  is  not  a  desirable  one :  and,  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  my  part.     I  shall  be  with  her  again  to-morrow." 

Thomas  Godolphin  walked  onwards.  Ere  he  had  gone  many  steps, 
he  remembered  tnat  Maria  Hastings  was  at  Broomhead,  and  it  might 
be  civil  to  tell  the  rector  of  his  journey.  **  Have  you  any  message  for 
your  daughter  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  start  in  two  hours  time  for  Scownd.'' 
And  then  he  explained  why :  telling  of  their  uncertainty. 

*'  When  shall  you  be  comiog  back  again?"  inquired  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  Within  a  week.  Unless  my  father's  state  should  forbid  it.  I  may 
be  wishing  to  take  a  holiday  at  Christmas  time,  or  thereabouts,  so  shaU 
not  stay  away  now.     George  is  absent,  too." 

"  Staying  at  Broomhead  ?" 

^'  No :  he  is  not  at  Broomhead  now." 

<<  Will  you  take  charge  of  Maria  back  again  ?     We  want  her  home." 

<^  If  you  wish  it,  I  will.  But  I  should  think  they  would  all  be  return- 
ing very  shortly.     Christmas  is  intended  to  be  spent  here."* 

<'  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Christmas  will  not  see  Lady  Gt>dolphin  at 
Prior's  Ash,  unless  the  fever  shall  have  departed,  to  spend  its  Christmas 
in  some  other  place,"  cried  the  rector. 

*'  Well,  I  shall  hear  their  plans  when  I  &;et  there." 

<<  Briug  Maria  with  you,  Mr.  Godolphin.  Tell  her  it  is  my  wish. 
Unless  you  find  that  there's  a  prospect  of  her  speedy  return  with  Lady 
Godolphin.     In  that  case,  you  may  leave  her." 

<'  Very  weU,"  replied  Thoma^  Godolphin. 

He  continued  his  way,  and  Mr.  Hastings  looked  after  him  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  till  his  form  disappeared  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  road-side 
trees. 

It  was  striking  ten  as  Thomas  Godolphin  opened  the  iron  gate  at  Lady* 
Sarah  Grame's :  the  heav^  booming  bell  of  tne  dock  at  All  Souls'  came 
sounding  against  his  ear  m  the  stillness  of  the  calm  night.  The  houses 
all  save  from  one  vrindow,  looked  dark :  even  the  hall  lamp  was  out,  and 
he  feared  they  might  all  have  retired.    From  that  window  a  dull  light 
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shone  behind  the  bh'nd  :  a  flationaTy  H^  it  had  been  of  late,  to  be  seen 
by  any  noetomal  waylarer  all  night  long ;  for  it  eame  from  the  sick- 
chamber. 

Elisabeth  opened  the  door.  '*  Oh,  sirt"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  surprise 
of  seeing  him  so  late,  ^  I  think  Miss  Ethel  has  gone  np  to  bed." 

Lady  Sarah  came  ranning  down  the  stairs  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall  c 
she  also  was  surprised  at  the  late  yistt. 

'^  I  would  not  have  disturbed  you,  but  that  I  am  about  to  d^iart  for 
Broomhead,*^  he  explained.  ''  A  telegraphic  despatch  has  arrived  from 
Lady  Godolphin,  cfdling  ine  thither.  I  should  like  to  see  Ethel,  if  con- 
Tenient.     I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  away.'* 

^*  I  sent  Ethel  to  bed :  her  head  ached,^  said  Lady  Sarah.  <'  It  is  not 
many  minutes  since  she  went  up.  Oh,  Mr.  Godolphin,  this  has  been 
such  a  day  of  grief !  heads  and  hearts  alike  aching.'' 

Thomas  Godolphin  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  Lady  Sarah  Grame 
proeeeded  to  her  younger  daughter's  chamber.  Softly  opening  the  door, 
she  looked  in.  Ethel,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  Thomas  Godolphin's 
visit — for  she  had  not  supposed  it  to  be  a  visit  relating  to  her — was 
kneeling  down  beside  the  bed,  saying  her  prayers,  her  fair  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  her  hands  buried  in  the  counterpane,  and  the  light  from  the 
candle  shining  on  her  smooth  hair.  A  minute  or  two,  during  which 
Lady  Sarah  renuuned  still,  and  then  Ethel  rose.  She  had  not  yet  begun 
to  undress. 

It  was  the  first  intimation  she  had  that  any  one  was  there,  and  she  re- 
cmled  with  surprise.  *<  Mamma,  how  you  startled  me !  Sarah  Anne  is 
not  worse  ?" 

^  She  can't  well  be  worse  on  this  side  the  grave :  I  don't  know  what 
Ton  would  have,  Ethel !"  was  the  peevish  retort.  ''  Mr.  Godolphin  is 
oelow  and  wants  to  see  you.** 

She  went  down  instantly.  Lady  Sarah  did  not  accompany  her,  but 
passed  into  her  sick  daughter's  room.  The  fire  in  the  drawing-room  was 
alight  still,  and  Elixabeth  had  been  in  to  stir  it  up.  Thomas  Grodolphin 
stood  over  it  widi  Ethel,  telling  her  of  his  coming  journey  and  its  cause. 
The  red  en4>erB  direw  a  glow  upon  her  face :  her  brow  looked  heavy, 
her  eyes  swollen. 

He  saw  the  signs,  and  hud  his  hand  fondly  upon  her  head.  **  What 
lias  given  you  the  headache,  Ethel  P" 

The  ready  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  glistening  on  her  eyelids.  ''  It 
does  ache  very  much,"  she  answered. 

"Has  crying  caused  it  ?" 

**  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it,  for  you  would  see  it 
by  my  swollen  eyelids.  I  have  wept  to-day  until  it  seems  that  I  can 
weep  no  longer,  and  it  has  made  my  eyes  ache  and  my  head  dull  and 
heavy.** 

•*  But,  my  darling,  you  should  not  give  way  to  this  grief.  It  may 
render  you  seriously  Ul." 

"  Oh  Thomas !  now  can  I  help  it?"  she  returned,  with  emotion,  as  the 
tears  dropped  swifkly  over  her  cheeks.  "  We  begin  to  see  that  there  is 
no  (^ance  of  Sarah  Anne's  recovery.  Mr.  Snow  told  mamma  so  to-day: 
and  he  sent  up  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  Ethel,  win  your  grieving  alter  it  V 
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Etbel  wept  silently.  There  was  full  and  entire  confidence  between  her 
and  Thomas  Godolphin  :  she  could  tell  out  all  her  thoughts,  her  troubles 
to  him,  as  she  coula  have  told  them  to  a  mother — if  she  had  had  a  mother 
who  loved  her. 

'*  If  she  were  but  a  little  more  fit  to  go,  the  pain  would  seem  less," 
breathed  Ethel.  '*  That  is,  we  might  feel  more  reconciled  to  losing  her. 
But  you  know  what  she  is,  Thomas.  When  I  have  tried  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  heaven,  or  to  read  a  psalm  to  her,  she  would  not  listen :  she 
said  it  made  her  dull,  it  g^ve  her  the  horrors.  How  can  she^  who  has 
never  thought  of  God,  be  fit  to  meet  Him  ?" 

Ethel's  tears  were  deepening  into  sobs.  Thomas  Godolphin  inyolun- 
tarily  thought  of  what  Mr.  Hastings  had  just  said  to  him.  His  hand 
still  rested  on  the  head  of  Ethel. 

"  You  are  fit  to  meet  Him !"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily.  **  Ethel^ 
whence  can  have  arisen  the  difference  between  you  ?  You  are  sisters ; 
reared  in  the  same  home." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Ethel,  simply.  "  I  have  always  thought  a 
gpreat  deal  about  heaven  ;  I  suppose  it  is  that.  A  lady,  whom  we  knew 
as  children,  used  to  buy  us  a  good  many  story-books,  and  mine  were 
always  stories  of  heaven.  It  was  that  which  first  got  me  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  it." 

**  And  why  not  Sarah  Anne  p" 

''  Sarah  Anne  would  not  read  them.  She  liked  stories  of  gaiety ;  balls, 
and  Buch-like." 

Thomas  smiled ;  the  words  were  so  simple  and  natural.  *^  Had  the 
fiat  gone  forth  for  you,  instead  of  for  her,  Ethel,  it  would  have  brought 
you  no  dismay." 

''  Only  that  I  must  leave  all  my  dear  ones  behind  me,"  she  answered^ 
looking  up  at  him,  a  bright  smile  shining  through  her  tears.  '*  I  should 
know  that  God  would  not  take  me,  unless  it  were  for  the  best.  Qh 
Thomas !  if  we  could  but  save  her  !" 

^'  ChUd,  you  contradict  yourself.  If  what  God  does  must  be  for  the 
best — and  it  is — that  thought  should  reconcile  you  to  the  parting  with 
Sarah  Anne." 

"  Y — es,"  hesitated  Ethel.  "  Only  I  fear  she  has  never  thought  of  it 
herself,  or  in  any  way  prepared  for  it.** 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  to  find  fault  with  you  ?"  resumed  Thomas 
Godolphin,  after  a  pause.     "  You  have  not  been  true  to  me,  Ethel." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  in  complete  surprise,  the  tears  dry- 
ing up. 

"  Did  you  not  promise  me — did  you  not  promise  Mr.  Snow,  not  to 
enter  your  sister's  chamber  while  the  fever  was  upon  her?  I  hear  that 
you  were  in  it  often :  her  head  nurse." 

The  hot  colour  flushed  into  the  face  of  Ethel.  "  Forgive  me,  Thomas," 
she  whispered,  "  I  could  not  help  myself.  Sarah  Anne — it  was  on  the 
third  morning  of  her  illness,  when  I  was  getting  up — suddenly  began  to 
cry  out  for  me  very  much,  and  mamma  came  to  my  bedroom  and  desired 
me  to  go  to  her.  I  said  that  Mr.  Snow  had  forbidden  me,  and  that  I 
had^promised  you.  It  made  mamma  angry :  she  asked  if  I  could  be  so 
selfish  as  to  regard  a  promise  before  Sarah  Anne's  life ;  that  she  might 
die  if  I  diwarted  her :  and  she  took  me  by  the  arm  and  pulled  me  in.     I 
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would  have  told  you,  Thomas,  that  I  had  broken  my  word ;  I  wished  to 
tellyou ;  but  mamma  forbid  me." 

lliomas  Godolphin  stood  looking  at  her.  There  was  nothing  to 
answer :  he  had  knoum^  in  his  deep  and  trustine  love,  that  the  fault  had 
not  lain  with  Ethel.     She  mistook  his  silence,  thinking  he  was  vexed. 

<<  You  know,  Thomas,  so  long  as  am  I  here  in  mamma's  home,  her 
child,  it  is  to  her  that  I  owe  obedience,'*  she  gently  pleaded.  *'  As  soon 
as  I  shall  be  your  wife,  I  shall  owe  it  and  give  it  implicitly  to  you." 

«  You  are  right,  my  darling." 

^'  And  it  was  productive  of  no  ill  consequences,"  she  resumed.  <'  I  did 
not  catch  the  fever.  Had  I  found  myself  growing  in  the  least  ill,  I 
should  have  sent  for  you  and  told  you  the  truth." 

'' Ethel  r  he  impulsively  cried,  very  impulsively  for  calm  Thomas 
Godolphin,  '<had  you  caught  the  fever,  I  should  never  have  forgiven 
those  who  led  you  into  the  danger.     I  cotdd  not  lose  you." 

<<  Harkr  said  Ethel.     "  Mamma  is  calling." 

Lady  Sarah  had  been  calling  to  Mr.  Godolphin.  Thinking  she  was 
not  heard,  she  now  came  down  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room,  wringing 
her  hands ;  her  eyes  were  moist,  her  sharp  thin  nose  was  redder  than 
usual  ^'  Oh  dear,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  her !"  she  uttered. 
^*  She  is  so  ill,  and  it  makes  her  so  fretful.  Mr.  Godolphin,  nothing  will 
satisfy  her  now  but  she  must  see  you." 

'^  See  me  I"  repeated  he. 

^'  She  will,  she  says.  I  told  her  you  were  departing  for  Scotland,  and 
phe  burst  out  crying,  and  said  if  she  was  to  die  she  should  never  see  you 
again.     Do  you  mind  going  in  p     You  are  not  afraid  ?" 

*'No,  I  am  not  afraid,  said  Thomas  Godolphin.  ''The  infection 
cannot  have  remained  all  this  while.  And  if  it  had,  I  should  not 
fear  it." 

Lady  Sarah  Grame  led  the  way  up-sturs.  Thomas  followed  her. 
Ethel  stole  in  afterwards.  Sarah  Anne  lay  in  bed,  her  thin  &oe,  drawn 
and  white,  raised  upon  the  pillow  ;  her  hollow  eyes  were  strained  forward 
with  a  fixed  look.  Ill  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  her,  he  was  scarcely 
prepared  to  see  her  like  this ;  and  it  shocked  him.  A  cadaverous  face, 
looking  ripe  for  the  tomb. 

"  why  have  you  never  come  to  see  me  ?"  she  asked,  in  her  hoUow 
Tcnce,  as  he  approached  and  leaned  over  her.  ''  You'd  never  have  come 
till  I  died.     You  only  care  for  Ethel." 

"I  would  have  come  to  see  you  had  I  known  you  wished  it,"  he 
answered.     "  But  you  do  not  look  strong  enough  to  receive  visitors." 

''They  might  cure  me  if  they  would,"  she  continued,  her  breath 
panting.  "  I  want  to  go  away  somewhere,  and  that  Snow  won't  let  me. 
If  it  were  Ethel,  he  would  take  care  to  cure  her." 

"  He  will  let  you  go  as  soon  as  you  are  equal  to  it,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Thomas  Godolphin. 

"  Why  should  the  fever  have  come  to  me  at  all? — why  couldn't  it  have 

>ne  to  Ethel  instead?    She's  strong.     She'd  have  got  well  in  no  time. 

Vs  not  fair " 

"  My  dear  child,  my  dear  dear  child,  you  must  not  excite  yourself," 
implored  Lady  Sarah,  abruptly  interrupting  her. 

"  I  shall  speak,"  cried  Sarah  Anne,  with  a  touch,  feeble  though  it  was. 
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of  her  old  peevish  vehemence.  "  Nobody's  thought  of  but  Ethel.  If  you 
had  had  your  way,"  looking  hard  at  Mr.  Godolphin,  <<  she'd  not  have  been 
allowed  to  come  near  me ;  no,  not  if  I  had  died." 

She  altered  into  whimpering  tears.  Lady  Sarah  wluspered  to  him  to 
leave  the  room :  it  would  not  do,  this  excitement.  Thomas  wondered 
why  he  had  been  brought  to  it.  *'  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  when 
you  are  better,"  he  soothins^ly  whispered. 

"  No  you  won't,"  sobbea  Sarah  Anne.  "  You  are  going  to  Scotland, 
and  I  shall  be  dead  when  yon  come  back.  I  don't  want  to  die.  Why 
do  they  frighten  me  with  their  prayers  ?     Good-by,  Thomas  Godolphin. 

The  last  words  were  called  mer  him ;  when  he  had  taken  his  leave 
of  her  and  was  quitting  the  room.  Lady  Sarah  attended  him  to  the 
threshold :  her  eyes  full,  her  hands  lifted.  ^^  You  may  see  that  there's  no 
hope  of  her !"  she  wailed. 

Thomas  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest.  To  his  eye— though  it 
was  not  so  practised  an  eye  in  sickness  as  Mr.  Snow's,  or  even  as  that  of 
the  rector  of  All  Souls' — it  appeared  that  in  a  very  few  days,  perhaps 
hours,  hope  for  Sarah  Anne  Grame  would  be  over  for  ever. 

Ethel  waited  for  him  in  the  hall,  and  was  leading  the  way  back  to  the 
drawing-room ;  but  he  told  her  he  could  not  stay  longer,  and  opened  the 
front  door.  She  ran  past  him  into  the  garden,  putting  her  hand  in  his 
as  he  came  out. 

"  I  vrish  you  were  not  going  away,"  she  sadly  said,  her  spirits  that 
night  very  unequal,  causing  her  to  see  things  with  a  gloomy  eye. 

"  I  wish  you  were  gouig  vrith  me !"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin.  "  Do 
not  weep,  Ethel.    I  shall  soon  be  back  agab." 

«<  Everything  seems  to  make  me  weep  to-night  You  may  not  be 
back  until — until  the  worst  b  over.     Oh  I  if  she  might  but  be  saved !" 

He  held  her  fSftce  close  to  him,  gazing  dovm  at  it  in  the  moonlight. 
And  then  he  took  from  it  his  fiEu:ewell  kiss.  *'  God  bless  yon^  my  darling, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  I" 

**  May  He  bless  you,  Thomas !"  she  answered  with  streaming  eyes : 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  his  kiss  was  returned.  Then  they 
parted.     He  watched  Ethel  in-doors,  and  went  back  to  Prior's  Ash. 

IIL 

**  Thomas,  my  son,  I  must  go  home.  I  don't  want  to  die,  away  from 
Ashlydyat!" 

A  dull  pain  shot  across  Thomas  Godolphin's  heart  at  the  words.  Did 
he  think  of  the  old  superstitious  tradition — that  evil  was  to  fall  upon  the 
Godolphins  when  their  chief  should  die,  and  not  at  Ashlydyat  ?  At  Ash* 
lydyat  his  fiither  could  not  die  ;  he  had  put  that  out  of  his  power  when  he 
let  it  to  strangers:  in  its  neiehbourhood,  he  might. 

'<  The  better  plan,  sir,  wiU  be  for  you  to  return  to  the  Folly,  as  you 
teem  to  vrish  it,^'  said  Thomas.  *'  You  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
midertake  the  journey." 

The  decaying  knight  was  sitting  on  a  sofo  in  his  bedroom .  His  second 
£EUntbg-fit  had  last^  some  hours — if  that,  indeed^  was  the  proper  name 
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to  giTe  to  it — and  he  had  recovered^  only  to  be  more  and  more  weak.  He 
bad  grown  pretty  well  after  the  first  attack — when  Margery  had  found 
him  m  his  chamber  on  the  floor,  the  day  Lady  Godolphin  had  gone  to 
pay  her  visit  to  Sehna.  The  next  time,  he  was  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  talking  to  Charlotte  Pain,  when  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  did  not  recover  his  consciousness  until  evening ;  and,  nearly  the  first 
wish  he  expressed,  was  a  desire  to  see  his  son  Thomas.  ^'  Telegraph  for 
him,"  he  said  to  Lady  Godolphin. 

^  But,  YOU  are  not  seriously  ill,  Sir  George,"  she  answered. 

<<  No,  but  I  should  like  hun  here.  Telegraph  to  him  to  start  by  firat 
tnun." 

Which  was  what  Lady  Godolphin  did,  accordingly,  sending  the  mes- 
sage that  angered  Miss  Godolphm.  But,  in  this  case.  Lady  Godolphin 
dia  not  deserve  so  much  blame  as  Janet  cast  to  her :  for  slie  did  debate 
the  point  with  herself  whether  she  should  say  Sir  George  was  ill,  or  not. 
Believing,  herself,  that  these  two  fainting-fits  had  proceeded  from  want 
of  strength  only,  that  they  were  but  the  effect  of  his  long  previous  illness, 
and  would  be  productive  of  no  bad  result,  she  determin^  not  to  speak  of 
it     Hence  the  imperfect  message. 

Neither  did  Thomas  Godolphin  see  much  cause  for  fear  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Broomhead.  Sir  George  did  not  look  better  than  when  he  had 
quitted  Prior's  Ash,  but  neither  did  he  look  much  worse.  On  this,  the 
second  day,  he  had  been  well  enough  to  converse  with  Thomas  upon 
business  affairs :  and,  that  over,  he  suddenly  broke  out  with  the  above 
wish.  Thomas  mentioned  it  when  he  joined  Lady  Godolphin  afterwards. 
It  did  not  meet  her  approbation. 

*^  You  should  have  opposed  it  entirely,"  said  she  to  him,  in  a  firm, 
hard  tone. 

**  But  why  so,  madam  ?"  asked  Thomas.  "  If  my  father's  wish  is  to 
return  to  Prior's  Ash,  he  should  return.*' 

"  Not  while  the  fever  lingers  there.  Were  he  to  take  it— and  die^ — 
you  would  never  forgive  yourself." 

Thomas  had  no  fear  of  the  fever  on  his  own  score,  and  did  not  fear  it 
for  his  &ther.  He  intimated  as  much.  *'  It  is  not  the  fever  that  will 
hurt  him.  Lady  Godolphin." 

'*You  have  no  right  to  say  that.  Lady  Sarah  Grame,  a  month 
ago,  might  have  said  she  did  not  fear  it  for  Sarah  Anne.  And  now 
Sarah  Anne  is  dying  I" 

"  Or  dead,"  put  in  Charlotte  Vwn,  who  was  leaning  listlessly  against 
the  window  ^me,  devoured  with  ennui. 

"  Yes ;  or  dead,"  assented  Lady  Godolphin.  "  You  confess  you  did  not 
think  she  could  last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  the  night  you  len." 

"  I  certainly  did  not^"  said  Thomas.  "  She  looked  fearfully  ill  and 
emaciated.     But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Sir  George." 

'<  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  venture 
into  Sarah  Anne  Grame's  chamber !"  emphatically  cried  my  lady.  ^'  In- 
deed, that  you  went  to  the  house  at  all  while  the  sickness  was  in  it,  one 
can  only  wonder  at" 

'*  There  could  be  no  risk  in  my  going  into  the  chamber.  Lady 
Godolphin.    Nothmg  is  the  matter  with  her  now,  but  deUlity." 

« You  don't  know,  Thomas  Crodolfdun,  when  rii&  ends  or  when  it 
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begiosy"  retorted  Lady  Godolpbin.  ''But  thai  to  many  hoori  kad 
eli^sed  before  you  came  here,  and  yoa  were  in  all  the  blow  <x  the  railway 
joarDey,  I  should  uot  have  thanked  you." 

Thomas  smiled*  But  he  wished  he  had  said  nothing  of  hit  Tisit  to  the 
sick-chamber,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who^  observe  ilriot  eenndetation 
for  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  others.  There  was  no  help  fer  it  now. 
He  turned  to  Maria  Hastings. 

^<  Shall  you  be  afi»id  to  go  back  to  Prior's  Ash  ?" 

*<  Not  at  ally"  replied  Maria*  *^  I  shookl  not  mind  if  I  were  goiAg  to» 
day,  80  far  as  the  fever  is  concerned.'' 

**  That  is  weU,"  he  said*  '*  Because  I  have  Cfsiisn  to  oonvey  yon  baek 
tUther  with  me." 

Charlotte  Pun  lifted  her  head  with  a  start.  The  newt  aroused  hee. 
Maria,  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  was  speaking  in  jest 

**No,  indeed  I  am  not,"  siud  Thomas  Goddlpyn.  ''Mr.  Hastings 
made  a  request  to  me,  madam,  that  I  would  take  charge  of  his  daughter 
when  I  retumedy"  continued  he  to  Lady  Godolphin.  '<  He  wants  her 
back,  he  says." 

''  Mr.  Hastings  b  very  polite !"  ironidally  veplied  my  lady.  ''  Maria 
will  go  back  when  I  choose  to  spare  her.** 

**•  I  hope  you  will  allow  her  to  retmm  with  mo  unless  you  shall  soon 
be  returning  yourseli^"  said  Thomas  Godolphin. 

''  It  is  not  I  that  shall  be  returning  to  Prior's  Ash  yet^"  said  my  lady* 
<<  The  sickly  old  place  must  give  proof  of  its  renewed  health  first.  You 
will  not  get  either  me  or  Sir  George  there  on  this  side  dnristmas." 

*^  Then  I  think.  Lady  Oodolphm,  you  must  ofier  no  objection  to  my 
taking  charge  of  Maria,"  said  Thomas,  courteously  but  firmly,  leaving  the 
discussion  of  Sir  George's  return  to  another  oppoftnnity.  "  I  passed  my 
word  to  Mr.  Hastings." 

Charlotte  Pab,  aU  animation  now,  approached  Lady  Godolphin.  She 
was  thorooghly  sick  and  tired  of  Broomhead  :  since  George  Goddphin's 
departure,  she  had  been  projecting  how  she  oould  get  away  from  it. 
Here  was  the  sdutiou  of  her  difficulty. 

''  Dear  Lady  Godolphin,  you  must  allow  me  to  depart  with  Mn 
Godolphin — ^whatever  you  may  do  by  Maria  Hastings,"  she  exclaimed. 
'<  I  said  nothing  to  you — ^for  I  really  did  not  see  how  I  was  to  get  back, 
knowing  you  would  not  permit  me  to  travel  so  far  alone-^but  MrsL 
Verrall  is  yery  urgent  for  my  retinrn.  And  now  diat  she  is  su£Fering 
from  this  bum,  as  Mr.  Gt)doIphin  has  brought  os  newB>  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  upon  me  to  be  at  home." 

Which  was  a  nice  little  fib  of  Miss  Chariotte's.  Her  sister  had  never 
once  hinted  that  she  wished  her  to  go  home :  buty  a  fib  or  two^  more  or 
less,  was  nothing  to  Charlotte. 

<'  You  are  tired  of  Broomhead,"  said  Lady  Godolphin. 

Charlotte's  colour  never  varied,  her  eye  never  drooped,  as  she  pro- 
tested  that  she  diould  not  tire  of  Broomhead  were  she  its  inmate  for  a 
twelvemonth,  that  it  was  quite  a  paradise  upon  earth.  Maria  kept  her 
head  bent  while  Chark>tte  said  it,  half  afraid  lest  unscrupulous  Chifflotte 
should  call  upon  her  to  bear  testimony  to  its  truth.  But  that  very  mom* 
ing  she  had  protested  to  Maria  that  the  ennui  of  the  phoe  was  killing 
her. 
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'<  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Godolphin,  slmwdly.  ^Unless  lam 
wrong,  Charlotte,  you  have  been  anxious  to  quit  it  What  was  it  that 
l£r.  George  hinted  at — about  escorting  you  young  kidies  back,  and  I 
stopped  him  ere  it  was  half  spoken  P  Pnor*8  Ash  would  talk  if  I  sent 
you  nome  under  his  conroy.** 

<'  Mr*  Godolphin  is  not  George,**  rejoined  Charlotte. 

"  No.     He  IS  not,"  replied  my  lady,  signiBcantly. 

<<  Lady  Grodolphin,  pardon  me  if  I  urge  our  departure  upon  you,"  said 
Charlotte.  **I  think  you  ought  to  allow  us  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  return.  A  sick-house  may  be  better  without  us.  We 
are  of  no  use  to  Sir  George:  and  Margery  said  openly  the  other  night 
that  we  should  be  better  away.  In  his  uncertain  state  it  is  hard  to  say 
when  you  may  be  able  to  get  away,  and  we  might  be  kept  here  all  tlio 
winter,  waiting  for  an  escort.** 

Lady  Godolphin  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  reject 
the  reasoning,  if  her  manner  might  be  any  criterion.  '*  How  many  of 
those  miserable  Bonds  have  the  fever  taken  o£f  ?*'  she  asked  of  Thomas 
Godolphin. 

''  Bond  himself,  and  the  son.'* 

"  Why  I  the  very  two  who  could  be  least  well  spared  !**  exclaimed  my 
lady,  as  if  she  were  reasoning  upon  the  most  worldly  matter.  *'  But  the 
wife  and  young  ones  won't  be  much  worse  o£f  witnout  them,  for  they 
spent  all  their  earnings  upon  themselves." 

*<  Had  they  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  less  upon  themselves,  they 
might  not  have  succumbed  to  the  fever.     So  Mr.  Snow  says.** 

''  What  does  Snow  think  of  the  fever  ?     That  it  will  linger  long  ?" 

<<  On  the  night  I  came  away,  he  told  me  he  believed  it  was,  at  last, 

ing.     I  hope  he  will  prove  right.     You  may  be  at  Prior's  Ash  yet, 

ady  Godolphin,  to  eat  your  Christmas  dinner." 

The  subject  of  departure  was  settled  amicably :  both  the  young  ladies 
were  to  return  to  Prior's  Ash  under  the  cmirge  of  Mr.  Godolphin. 
There  are  some  men,  single  men  though  they  be,  and  not  men  in  years, 
whom  society  is  content  to  recognise  as  entirely  fit  escorts.  Thomas 
Crodolphin  was  one.  Had  my  lady  despatched  the  young  ladies  home 
under  the  wing  of  Mr.  George,  she  might  never  have  heard  the  last  of 
it  from  Prior's  Ash :  but  the  most  inveterate  scandal-monger  in  it,  would  not 
have  questioned  the  thorough  trustworthiness  of  his  elder  brother.  My 
lady  was  also  brought  to  give  her  consent  to  her  own  departure  for  it  by 
Christmas,  provided  Mr.  Snow  would  assure  her  that  the  place  was 
"safe.** 

Thomas  Godolphin  spoke  to  his  &ther  of  his  marriage  arrangements. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Janet,  written  the  morning  after  his  depar- 
ture, in  which  she  agreed  to  the  proposal  that  Ethel  should  be  her  tem- 
pera^ guest.     This  removed  all  barrier  to  the  immediate  union. 

*<But,  Thomas,  if  Sarah  Anne  should  die?**  debated  Sir  George. 
The  conversation  was  taking  place  on  the  day  prior  to  that  fixed  for 
their  quitting  Broomhead,  where  Thomas  had  now  been  four  days. 

'*  In  that  case,  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  postponed,"  he  replied. 
'^  But,  I  argue  better  news.  That  she  is  not  dead  yet,  is  certain,  or 
else  diey  would  have  written  to  me.  And,  in  these  cases,  if  a  pa- 
tient can  struggle  on  through  the  first  extreme  debility,  recovery  may 
supervene." 
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**  Have  you  heard  from  Ethel  ?** 

''  No.  I  have  written  to  her  twice.  But,  in  each  letter  I  told  her  I 
should  soon  be  home,  therefore  she  most  likely  would  not  write,  thinking 
it  might  miss  me.  Had  the  worst  happened,  they  would  hare  written 
at  all  hazards.'' 

"  Then  you  marry  directly,  if  Sarah  Anne  lives  V* 

«<  Directly.     In  JTanuaiy  at  the  latest" 

^'  God  bless  you  both  !  cried  the  old  knight  ''  She'll  be  a  wife  in  a 
thousand,  Thomas." 

Thomas  thought  she  would.     He  did  not  say  it 

<<  It's  the  best  plan ;  it's  the  best  plan,"  continued  Sir  George  in  a 
dreamy  tone,  gazing  into  the  fire.  '*  No  use  to  turn  the  girls  out  of 
Aeir  home.  It  wiU  not  be  for  long;  not  for  long.  Thomas" — turning 
his  haggard,  but  still  fine  blue  eye  upon  his  son — *'  I  wish  I  had  never 
lefkAshlydyatr 

Thomas  was  silent.  None  had  more  bitterly  regretted  the  departure 
from  it  than  he. 

<*  I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  it  to  die !" 

^'  My  dear  father,  I  hope  that  you  will  yet  live  many  years  to  blesa 
us.  If  you  can  get  through  this  winter — and  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  you  should  not,  with  care — ^you  may  regain  your  strength  and  be 
as  well  again  as  any  of  us." 

Sir  George  shook  his  head.  "  It  will  not  be,  Thomas.  I  shall  not 
long  keep  you  out  of  Ashlydyat  Mind!"  he  added,  turning  upon 
Thomas  with  surprising  energy,  '*  I  will  go  back  before  Christmas  to 
Prior's  Ash.  The  last  Christmas  that  I  shall  see  shall  be  spent  with 
my  children." 

''Yes,  indeed  I  think  you  should  come  back,"  warmly  acquiesced 
Thomas. 

''  Therefore,  if  you  find,  when  Christmas  is  close  upon  us,  that  I  am 
not  amongst  you,  that  you  hear  no  tidings  of  my  commg  amongst  you, 
you  come  off  here  at  once  and  fetch  me.  Do  you  hear,  Thomas  ?  I 
enjoin  it  upon  you  now  with  a  father's  authority ;  do  not  forget  it,  or 
disobey  it.  My  lady  fears  the  fever,  and  would  keep  me :  but  I  must 
be  at  Prior's  Ash." 

<'  I  will  certainly  obey  you,  my  father,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin. 

Telegraphic  despatches  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  with 
Thomas  Gt>dolphin.  They  were  all  sitting  together  that  evening,  Sir 
George  having  come  down  stairs,  when  a  servant  called  Thomas  out  of 
the  room.  A  telegraphic  message  had  arrived  for  him  at  the  station,  and 
a  man  had  brought  it  over.  A  conviction  of  what  it  contained  flashed 
over  Thomas  Godolphin's  heart  as  he  opened  it^the  deaith  of  Sarah 
Anne  Grame. 

From  Lady  Sarah  it  proved  to  be.  Not  a  much  more  satisfactory 
message  than  had  been  Lady  Crodolphin's :  for  if  hers  had  been  unex* 
planatory,  this  was  incoherent : 

''  The  breath  has  iust  gone  out  of  my  dear  child's  body.  I  wiU  write 
by  next  post.     She  died  at  four  o'clock.     How  shall  we  all  bear  it  ?" 

Thomas  returned  to  the  room ;  his  mind  full.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sorrow  and  regret  for  Sarah  Anne,  his  compassion  for  Lady  Sarab- 
and he  did  feel  all  that,  with  true  sympathy — ^intruded  the  thoughts  of 
his  own  marriage.     It  must  be  postponed  now. 

c/oit.-— YOL.  OXXIV.  NO.  CCCCXCIU.  D 
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''What  did  Andrew  want  with  jonl^  asktd  Sir  Gaorgo^  when  he 
entered. 

<<  A  telegraphic  menace  had  oome  for  me  from  Priori  AjUu** 

**  A  buiinesa  message  r' 

"  No,  sir.     It  is  from  Lady  Sarah." 

Bj  the  tone  of  his  Toice,  by  the  fiilHog  of  his  ooiinteaanoe»  they  coold 
read  instinctively  what  had  occurred.  Bat  they  kept  silence ;  all ;  wait- 
ing for  him  to  speak  f\irther. 

"  Poor  Sarah  Anne  is  gone.     She  died  at  four  o'clock." 

''  This  will  make  a  delay  in  your  plans,  Thomas,"  obsenred  Sir  George, 
afiter  some  minutes  had  been  given  to  expressions  of  regret. 

"  It  will,  sir." 

The  knight  leaned  over  to  his  son,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper,  meant  for 
his  ear  alone :  ''  I  shall  not  be  very  long  after  her.  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not     You  may  yet  take  Ethel  home  at  once  to  Ashlydyat." 

Very  early  indeed  did  they  start  in  the  morning,  long  before  daybreak* 
Prior's  Ash  they  would  reach,  all  things  being  well,  at  nine  at  night* 
Margery  was  sent  to  attend  them,  a  very  dragon  of  a  guardian,  a» 
particular  as  Miss  Godolphin  herself — had  a  guardian  been  necessary. 

Charlotte  Pain  did  not  conceal  her  delight  at  her  escape,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  Margery,  who  might  tell  tales.  ^'  Only  think  what  it  was 
for  me,  Mr.  Godolphin!     she  exclaimed. 

"  You  found  it  dull  ?"  replied  Thomas. 

'^  Dull  I  Had  I  been  condemned  to  remain  in  it  anodier  week,  I  should 
have  been  fit  to  hang  myself,''  was  Charlotte's  answer. 

*'  Why  did  you  come  to  it,  Miss  Pain?"  jerked  out  Margery,  resent- 
fully, who  was  accustomed  to  say  what  she  thought,  no  matter  to  whom. 

"  That  is  my  own  business,  and  not  yours,  Miurgery  woman,"  reproved 
Charlotte. 

A  somewhat  weary  day ;  a  long  one,  at  any  rate ;  and  theb  trtun  steamed 
into  the  station  at  F^or  s  Ash.  It  was  striking  nine.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
waiting  for  Maria,  and  Mrs.  YerraH's  carriage  for  Charlotte  Pain.  A  few 
minutes  were  spent  in  collecting  the  luggage. 

'<  Shall  I  give  you  a  seat  as  &  as  the  bank,  Mr.  Godolphin  ?"  inquired 
Charlotte,  who  must  pass  it  on  her  way  to  Ashlydyat. 

*'  Thank  you,  no.  I  shall  just  go  up  for  a  minute's  call  upon  Lady 
Sarah  Grame." 

Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  putting  Maria  into  a  fly,  beard  the 
words.  He  turned  hastily,  caught  Thomas  Godolphin's  hand,  and  drew 
him  ande. 

"Are  you  aware  of  what  has  occurred?" 

<<  Alas,  yes !"  replied  Thomas.  "  Lady  Sarah  telegraphed  to  me  last 
night." 

The  rector  pressed  his  hand,  and  returned  to  his  daughter,  Thomas 
Godolphin  struck  off  to  a  by-path,  a  short  cross-out  from  the  station, 
which  would  take  him  to  Grame  House. 

Six  days  ago  exactly,  it  was,  since  he  was  there  before.  The  house 
looked  precisely  as  it  liad  looked  then,  all  in  darkness,  save  for  the  dull 
light  that  burned  from  Sarah  Anne's  chamber.  It  burnt  there  still.  Then 
it  was  lighting  the  living;  now 

Thomas  Godolphin  rang  gently  at  the  bell.— -Does  anybody  like  to  go 
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with  a  fierce  peal  to  a  house  where  death  is  an  inmate?  Elizabeth,  as 
was  nsnal,  opened  the  door,  and  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  who  it  was. 
"  I  said  it  would  bring  you  back,  sir !"  she  exclaimed. 

''  Does  Lady  Sarah  bear  it  pretty  well  ?"  he  asked,  as  she  showed  him 
into  the  drawing- room. 

"  No,  sir,  not  over  well,"  sobbed  the  girL  "  I'll  tell  my  lady  that  you 
are  here." 

He  stood  oyer  the  fire,  as  he  had  done  the  other  night ;  it  was  low  now, 
Uke  it  had  been  then.  Strangely  still,  seemed  the  house  :  he  could  have 
almost  told  that  one  was  lying  dead  in  it.  He  listened,  waiting  for  the 
step  of  Ethel,  hoping  she  would  be  the  first  to  come  to  him. 

Eh'zabeth  returned.  <<  My  lady  says  would  you  be  so  good  as  walk  up 
to  her,  sir  ?" 

Thomas  Godolphin  followed  her  up«  stairs.  She  made  for  the  room  to 
which  he  had  been  taken  the  former  night — Sarah  Anne's  chamber.  Id 
point  of  fact,  the  chamber  of  Lady  Sarah,  but  it  had  been  given  up  to 
Sarah  Anne  for  her  illness.  Elizabeth,  with  soft,  stealthy  tread,  crossed 
the  corridor  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

Was  she  going  to  show  him  into  the  presence  of  the  dead  ?  He  thought 
she  must  have  mistaken  Lady  Sarah's  orders,  aofd  he  hesitated  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Ethel?"  he  whispered. 

"Who,  sir?" 

"  Miss  EthcL     Is  she  well  ?" 

The  girl  stared  at  him,  flung  the  door  full  open,  and  gave  a  great  cry 
as  she  flew  down  the  staircase. 

He  looked  after  her  in  amazement  Had  she  gone  mad  p  Then  he 
turned  and  walked  into  the  room  with  a  hesitating  step. 

Lady  Sarah  was  coming  forward  to  meet  him.  She  was  convulsed  with 
grief.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  with  a  soothing  gesture,  essaying 
a  word  of  comfort :  not  of  inquiry,  why  she  should  have  brought  him  to 
this  room.  He  glanced  to  the  bed,  expecting  to  see  the  corpse  upon  it. 
But  the  bed  was  empty.  And  at  that  moment  his  eyes  caught  another 
sight. 

Seated  by  the  fire  in  an  invalid  chair,  surrounded  with  pillows,  covered 
with  shawls,  with  a  wan,  attenuated  face,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  a 
glaze  over  them,  was — who  f 

Sarah  AnneF  It  certainly  toas  Sarah  Anne,  and  in  life  yet.  For 
she  feebly  held  out  her  hand  in  welcome,  and  the  tears  suddenly  gushed 
firom  her  eyes.     "  I  am  getting  better,  Mr.  Godolphin." 

Thomas  Godolphin — Thomas  Godolphin — how  shall  I  write  it  ?  For 
one  blessed  minute  he  was  utterly  blind  to  what  it  could  all  mean:  his 
whole  mind  was  a  chaos  of  astonished  perplexity.  And  then,  as  the 
dreadful  truth  burst  upon  him,  he  staggered  against  the  wall,  with  a 
wailing  cry  of  agony. 

It  was  Ethel  who  bad  died. 
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COLLEY  GIBBER. 

BY     8IB     NATHANIEL. 

CoLUSY  CiBBER  manages  to  keep  alive  somehow,  in  spite  of  Pope,  and 
not  merely  because  of  Pope.  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Twickenham,  did 
his  best,  or  worst,  to  confer  immortality  on  him,  of  the  ignominious  sort. 
But  he  continues  to  struggle  on  in  life,  and  keep  his  name  before  the 
public,  on  a  little  independence  of  his  own, — apart  &om  the  Dunciad's 
everlasting  fame. 

It  will  always  g^ve  an  awkward  look  to  the  personality  of  Pope's  Satire, 
that  the  original  hero  of  it  was  not  Gibber  himself;  but  tnat  it  was 
arranged  for  Gibber  (without  material  alteration  in  the  poem)  in  subse- 
quent editions.  The  Laureate  was  made  to  step  into  Mr.  Theobald's 
shoes,  fit  or  misfit  him  how  they  might.  Pope's  first  emendation,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  was  to  substitute  "  Bayes's  monster-breeding 
breast"  for  Tibbald's — t.  e.  Gibber  for  Theobald — which,  as  both  were 
dramatic  authors,  violated  no  rule  of  critical  propriety : — but  when  he 
described  Bayes  as  dashing  his  pen  on  the  ground,  and 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought  a  vast  profound* 

every  reader  saw  that  the  resemblance  to  the  g^,  vivacious  laureate,  who 
was  never  thoughtful  or  profound,  nor  ever  af^ted  to  be  so,  was  lost. 
'*  Still  more  unsuitable  was  the  description  of  Bayes's  Gothic  library,  the 
shelves  of  which  groaned  under  dry  bodies  of  divinity,  the  commentaries 
of  De  Lyra,  and  the  translations  of  Philemon  Holland,  with  black-letter 
treatises  from  the  presses  of  Gazton  and  "Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Such 
a  library  might  have  been  collected  by  Theobald,  a  professed  antiquary, 
but  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  tastes,  character,  and  pursuits  of  GoUey 
Gibber."  This  capital  error,  as  Mr.  Garruthers  contends,  was  irredeem- 
able :  Gibber  might  as  well  have  acted  Fondlewife  in  a  professor's  gown, 
or  suit  of  tragic  sables.  But  the  same  critic  allows  that  some  of  the 
minuter  alterations  show  Pope's  unrivalled  artistic  power ;  and  cites  as  an 
example  the  reconstruction  of  a  line  in  ridicule  of  one  of  Theobald's 
translations, — the  poet's  description  of  the  altar  of  Dulness  containing 
this  allusion,  as  it  originally  stood — 

And  last  a  little  Ajax  tips  the  spire. 

To  make  the  allusion  applicable  to  Gibber  one  happy  touch  sufficed — 

A  twisted  Birth-day  Ode  completes  the  spire. 

And  where  new  lines  were  necessary  to  mark  the  individuality,  the  dove- 
tailing will  be  found  equally  well  executed.*  Nevertheless,  all  this  dis- 
play of  art  gives  an  over  artificial  air,  under  the  circumstances,  to  Pope's 
verse-making  indignation. 

♦  See  Carruthers's  Life  of  Pope,  ch.  vi. 
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It  was  in  1742  that  the  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  <*  A  Letter  from 
Hr.  Gibber  to  Mr.  Pope,  inquiring  into  the  motives  that  might  induce 
him,  in  his  satirical  works,  to  be  so  frequently  fond  of  ^&.  Gibber's 
name."  Horace  Walpole  alludes  to  this  Letter,  in  one  of  his  own  to 
Hann,  and  with  more  than  hint  praise  or  languid  relish.  "  Gibber  lias 
published  a  little  pamphlet  against  Pope,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  spirit, 
and,  from  some  circumstances,  will  notablj  rex  him."*  Mr.  Wright's 
annotation  is,  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  did  so  *'  notably  yex"  the 
poet,  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  <*  Dunciad,"  he  dethroned  Theobald 
firom  his  eminence  as  Ring  of  the  Dunces,  and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his 
stead. 

In  the  March  of  that  year  had  been  printed  the  extra  book  which,  at 
Warburton's  request,  Pope  added  to  the  ^^Dunciad;"  and  at  this  time, 
^  the  laurel,"  as  Johnson  expresses  it, "  had  been  for  some  time  upon  the 
head  of  Gibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pope  could 
regard  with  much  kindness  or  esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  Imitations  of 
Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praised  ^The  Gareless  Husband.'  In 
^The  Dunciad,'  among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  '  Apology,'  complains  of  the  great  poet's  unkindness 
as  more  injurious,  '  because,'  says  he,  *  I  never  have  offended  him.'  "f 
In  the  same  "  Apology,"  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  the  autobiographic 
Apologist  had  described  Pope  as  *'  our  great  imitator  of  Horace"  (p.  19) ; 
"  our  most  celebrated  living  author*'  (p.  31) ;  ''  our  most  eminent  author" 
(p.  32) ;  and  lastly  (p.  33),  '*  this  inimitable  writer :"  all  evident  expres- 
sions of  hearty  admiration,  as  Mr.  Peter  Gunningham  considers,;{:  or,  as 
Gibber  expresses  it,  dealing  with  him  as  a  &;entleman.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  Johnson  goes  on  to  observe,  that  Pope  should  have  been, 
in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  submissive  gentleness;  but  no  such 
consequence  appeared.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  '*  Dunciad"  he  attacked 
GoUey  with  acrimony,  *'  to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discoverable." 
Hence  Gibber's  pamphlet — and  thence  (in  October,  1743)  the  revbed 
edition  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  with  Golley  for  King,  vice  Tibbalds  dismissed. 
Gibber  retorted  with  another  pamphlet — at  which  Pope  made  a  show  of 
laughing,  but  if  Richardson  the  painter  say  true,  it  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  mouth.  There  is  a  deal  of  truth  and  sense  in  Grabbe's  com- 
ment  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  fray  like  this — ^the  commentator's 
entire  sympathies  being  with  poet  against  laureate-poetaster : 

Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whim. 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ; 
Bat  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  refomi'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
Did  Chartres  mend?  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  flog^ngs  sore  ? 
Was  Gibber  silenced?    No ;  with  vigour  blest, 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  Bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  aU  his  gloiy  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 

*  Walpo1e*s  Letters  (complete  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

{Johnson's  LItos  of  the  Poets:  *^  Pope." 
Annotations  on  Johnson's  life  of  Pope. 
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Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
Tbttt  bokQy  mttohM  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 
The  Poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaimy 
Bat  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame.* 

In  allusion  to  the  story  of  Gibber  having  imitated  Ambrose  Philips,  in 
hanging  up  a  rod  at  Button's  coffee-house,  as  an  intimation  of  what  Pope 
ghould  receive  at  his  hands,  in  case  the  satirist  chose  to  hazard  it,  Leigh 
Hunt  has  remarked  that,  although  the  behaviour  of  both  Philips  and 
Gibber  has  been  cried  out  against  as  unhandsome,  considering  the  little 
person  and  bodily  infirmities  of  the  illustrioua  offender;  yet,  **  as  the 
threateners  were  so  much  his  inferiors  in  wit,  and  he  exercised  his  great 
powers  at  their  expense,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  their 
conduct  was  as  good  as  his.  Why  attack  a  man,  if  he  is  to  be  allowed 
no  equality  of  retaliation  ?  The  truth  is,  that  personal  satire  is  itself 
an  unhandisome  thing,  and  a  childish  one,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to 
childish  retorts,  till  the  more  grown  understandings  reform."t  Mr. 
Disraeli  (the  elder)  will  have  it  that  there  was  no  malice  on  Gibber's 
side,  in  the  originating  cause  of  Pope's  resentment,— -viz.  Golley's  fling 

Sa  the  character  of  Bayes)  at  the  '<  unowned  and  condemned  comedy  of 
e  triumvirate  of  wits.  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,"  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage, — the  said  "  fling"  being  a  free-and-easy  impromptu  of  the 
actor's,  which  {he  affirms)  brought  Pope  behind  the  scenes,  when  the 
play  was  over,  livid  with  pent-up  rage,  to  call  Gibber  to  account,  and 
doing  so  with  *'  all  the  foul  language  that  a  wit  out  of  his  senses  would 
be  capable  of,  choked  with  the  foam  of  his  passion."  Of  the  substitution 
of  one  King  for  another  in  the  <<  Dunciad,"  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is  an 
almost  fervid  Gibberite,  observes,  that  Pope  forced  a  dunce  to  appear  as 
Gibber,  but  this  was  not  making  Gibber  a  dunce.  "  This  error  in  Pope 
emboldened  Gibber  in  the  contest,  for  he  still  insisted  that  the  satire  did 
not  apply  to  him ;  and  humorously  compared  the  libel  '  to  a  purge  with 
a  wrong  label,'  &Q<1  Pope  '  to  an  apothecary  who  did  not  understand  his 
business.' 

"Gibber  triumphed  in  the  arduous  conflict,"— of  the  triumph  out 
venerable  Isaac  has  no  kind  of  doubt, — and  next  he  tells  us  how  the 
palm  was  won,  namely,  "  by  that  singular  felicity  of  character,  that 
inimitable  gaietk  de  cceur,  that  honest  simplicity  of  truth,  from  which 
flowed  so  warm  an  admiration  of  the  genius  of  his  adversary ;  and  that 
exquisite  tact  in  the  characters  of  men,  which  carried  down  this  child  of 
airy  humour  to  the  verge  of  his  ninetieth  year,  with  all  the  enjoyments 
of  strong  animal  spirits,  and  all  that  innocent  egotism  which  became 
frequently  a  source  of  his  own  raillery.  He  has  applied  to  himself  the 
epithet  *  impenetrable,'  which  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  Johnson 
when  he  noticed  his  ^  impenetrable  impudence.'  A  critic  has  charged 
him  with '  effrontery'  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  can  almost  believe  that 
Gibber  was  a  modest  man  !  [the  italics,  and  the  note  of  admiration,  are, 
all  of  them,  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli's,  and  welcome]  as  he  was  most  certainly 
«  man  of  genius  [does  not  this  clause  deserve  italics,  and  a  demonstrative 

*  Tales,  by  the  Hev.  George  Crabb^  No.  V.,  The  Patron, 
t  The  Town,  bj  Leigh  Hunt,  toL  iL  ch.  viiL 
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note,  too  ?]«  Gbber  lud  Uved  a  duwipated  lifii»  and  his  philotophioal 
indifferoncey  with  his  careless  gtiet^i  was  the  breastplate  which  e?en  the 
wit  of  Pope  £uled  to  pierce.  Dunog  twenty  years'  persteution  for  his 
unlucky  Odes,  he  never  lost  his  temper ;  he  would  read  to  his  friends 
the  best  things  pointed  against  them,  with  all  the  spiiit  the  authors  could 
-wish ;  and  would  himself  write  epigrams  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
repeated  while  sitting  in  coffee-houses."*  Verily,  such  pleasures  are 
among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Happy  the  laureate  that  could  so  repose  upon  his  laufels.  No 
crumpled  rose^kaf  could  discommode  our  Sybarite,  as  he  lay  in  clover. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  his  admirers,  to  exchange  compliments 
withal.  *^  All  eyes  direct  their  rays  on  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs 
«8  they  gaxe.*^  Caw  me,  caw  thee,  is  a  system  older  by  centuries  than 
Mr.  Cibber,  and  to  this  day  in  full  force. 

Thus  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit, 
year's  Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit. 
Call  Tibbald  Shakspeare,  and  he'll  swear  the  Nine, 
Dear  Gibber  1  never  match'd  one  Ode  of  thine.) 

Those  Odes,  to  wit,  which  did  their  share  in  bringing  the  laureateship 
into  contempt,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
required  some  moral  courage  in  a  poet  of  any  mark,  to  face  the  ridicule 
that  traditionally  attached  to  the  office — an  appendage  happily  got  rid 
of  since  a  Wordsworth  and  a  Tennyson  have  successively  donned  the 
bays.  But  as  for  the  Birthday  Odes,  per  annum,  as  per  order,  of  Cibber's 
manu&cture, — 

Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  come ! 
Sound,  sound  ve  viols,  be  the  cat-call  dumb  ! 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine ; 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join. 
And  thou !  his  aid-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light-armed  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns.  • 
And  under  his,  and  under  Archer's  wing, 
Gaming  and  Grub-street  skulk  behind  the  King.f 

Even  Grub-street,  however,  had  its  jest  on  Cibber's  appointment  to  the 
laureateship.  Not  even  ^  Orub-street  Journal  could  refrain  from 
improving  the  occasion,  as  some  pulpiteers  have  it.  On  the  death  of 
Eusden,  and  Colley's  succession  to  all  his  honours,  that  Journal  gave 
expression,  in  an  epigram,  to  the  general  amase  : 

Well,  said  Apollo,  still  'tis  mine 

To  give  the  real  laurel : 
For  that  my  Pope,  my  son  divine, 

Of  rivals  ends  the  quarrel. 
But  guessing  who  would  have  the  luck 

To  be  the  birth-day  fibber. 
I  thought  of  Dennis,  Tibbalo,  Buck, 
But  never  dreamt  of  Gibber  !|| 

•-  -       — — — — »— — ■ — ^j .11  ■'' 

*  Pisraeli's  Cakunitles  and  Quarrels  of  Authors  (edit.  1859),  pp.  308,  tq, 

t  The  Dundad,  book  it 

i  Pope's  Imiutions  of  Horaos^  book  ii.  c|^  ii. 

I  The  Dnnokkl,  book  i  I  Qrubi^treet  Joofnal,  No.  52. 
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Dr.  Johnson  had  his  epigram,  too — which  Garrick  once  repeated,  long 
years  after,  to  eager  James  Boswell ; — ^it  is  a  two-edged  epigram,  com- 
posed in  Jacobite  mood,  and  hitting  the  King  as  hard  as  his  new  i?oet : 

Angustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain. 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  rei^; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing; 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King  * 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Gibber  on  one  occasion  consulting  Johnson  as  to  one 
of  his  birth-day  Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  "  I  objected 
▼ery  freely  to  several  passages.  Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not  read 
bis  Ode  to  an  end.  [Old  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  suppose,  would  never  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that.]  When  we  had  done  with  criticism,  we 
walked  over  to  Richardson's,  the  author  of  '  Glarissa,'  and  I  wondered  to 
find  Richardson  displeased  that  'I  did  not  treat  Gibber  with  more 
respect*  Now,  sir,  to  talk  of  respect  for  a  player!  (smiling  disdain- 
fully )."f  It  was  Johnson's  habit  to  speak  with  disdain  of  players  in 
general,  and  of  Gibber  in  particular.  On  another  occasion  he  expresses 
is  wonder  that  a  man,  who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and 
witty,  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  arts  of  conversation  as  the  late 
laureate  ;  *'  and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish ;  for  one  half  of  what  he  said 
was  oaths."  Johnson  allowed  considerable  merit  to  his  comedies,  how- 
ever ;  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  **  Gareless  Hus- 
band" was  not  written  by  himself  |  The  Doctor  preferred  anything  of 
Gibber's — even  his  conversation — to  his  Odes.  He  evidently  regarded 
them  as  the  redticlio  ad  absurdum  of  official  drivel. — At  another  time  we 
find  the  Doctor  telling  Boswell  of  Gibber's  once  having  abused  Pindar  to 
him — *'  and  then  showed  me  an  Ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd  couplet, 
making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's  wing."  Johnson  told  him  that  when 
the  ancients  made  a  simile,  they  made  it  like  something  real. 

But  even  Ghurchill,  with  all  his  Popish  contempt  for  Golley,  was  fain 
to  own  that  below  the  depth  of  Golley's  bathos,  might  sink,  with 
FalstafTs  own  "alacrity  in  sinking,"  his  successor  to  the  bays; — so  that 
to  Whitehead  was  reserved,  on  this  showing,  the  divine  right  of  facile 
princeps  in  a  new  Dunciad.  Not  that  Ghurchill  loves  Gibber  more,  but 
that  he  loves  Whitehead  still  less. 

On  his  own  works,  with  laurel  crown'd, 

Neatly  and  elegantly  bound 

(For  this  is  one  of  many  rules. 

With  writing  lords,  and  laureate  fools, 

And  whicli  ror  ever  must  succeed 

With  other  lords  who  cannot  read. 

However  destitute  of  wit, 

To  make  their  works  for  bookcase  fit). 

Acknowledged  master  of  those  seats. 

Gibber  his  Birth-day  Odes  repeats, 

With  triumph  now  possess  that  seat. 
With  triumph  now  thy  Odes  repeat ; 


•  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  tub  anno  1740. 

t  Ibid.,  mb  mmo  1777.  J  Ibid.,  1776 
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Unrivall'd  vigils  proodlj  keep, 
Whilst  evenr  hearer's  lull'd  to  sleep ; 
But  know,  iilustrioas  bardl  when  rate. 
Which  still  pursues  thy  name  with  hate. 
The  regal  laurel  bksts,  which  now 
Blooms  on  the  placid  Whitehead's  brow. 
Low  must  descend  thy  pride  and  fame. 
And  Gibber's  be  the  second  name  !* 

Fielding  is  another  notable  on  the  list  of  Colley's  distinguished  foemeo. 
In  novel,  pamphlet,  and  play,  Iieldbg  shows  him  no  quarter,  gran^ 
him  no  respite.  The  opening  chapter  of  *<  Joseph  Andrews"  ironically 
commends  the  ''  Apology"  as  an  ''  admirable  pattern  of  the  amiable"— 
'*  written  by  the  great  person  himself,  who  lived  the  life  he  hath  recorded, 
and  is  by  many  thought  to  have  lived  such  a  life  only  in  order  to  write 
it  ...  .  How  artfully  doth  he,  by  insinuating  that  he  escaped  bebg 
promoted  to  the  highest  stations  in  church  and  state,  teach  us  a  con- 
tempt for  worldly  grandeur !  How  strongly  doth  he*  inculcate  an  abso- 
late  submission  to  our  superiors !  Lastly,  now  completely  doth  he  arm 
US  against  so  uneasy,  so  wretched  a  passion  as  the  fear  o(  shame  I  How 
clearly  doth  he  expose  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  that  phantom,  repu- 
tation I^f  Then  again  we  are  told  of  Parson  Adams,  that  **he  did  no 
more  than  Mr.  CoUey  Gibber  apprehend  any  such  passions  as  malice  and 
envy  to  exist  in  mankind** — ^which  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  less  remarkable 
in  a  country  parson  than  in  "  a  gentleman  who  has  passed  his  life  behind 
the  scenes,  a  place  which  hath  seldom  been  thought  the  school  of  inno- 
cence; and  where  a  very  little  observation  would  have  convinced  the 
great  apologist  that  those  passions  have  a  real  existence  in  the  human 
mind.":}  Further  on  we  have  a  hit  at  "  the  great  Gibber,  who  confounds 
all  number,  gender,  and  breaks  through  every  rule  of  grammar  at  his 
'will,"§  unrivalled,  in  short,  at  distorting  the  English  language.  Later 
again,  at  a  crisis  in  the  story,  some  indefinite  Muse  is  invoked,  in 
burlesque  grandiloquence — *'Thou  who  without  the  assistance  of  the 
least  spice  of  literature,  and  even  against  his  inclination,  hast,  in  some 
pages  of  hb  book,  forced  Golley  Gibber  to  write  English  ;  do  thou  assist 
me  in  what  I  find  myself  unequal  to.'*||  And  the  penultimate  chapter  of 
all  winds  up  with  a  fling  at  ^'a  late  apologist,  a  pattern  to  all  bio- 
grapher8."ir 

Gibber  had,  m  his  "  Apology,"  spoken  incidentally,  and  insultingly,  of 
Fielding  as  <'  a  broken  wit" — a  '*  Herculean  satirist,"  a  '^Drawcansir  in 
wit,  who  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe."  Fielding  had  already  provoked 
him,  however,  by  a  scene  in  one  of  his  farces,  in  which  Lord  FUice  thus 
appraises  and  dbposes  of  the  bays :— one  boozing  voter  wants  to  be  made 
a  beef-eater,  on  the  supposition  that  the  post  implies  a  deal  of  beef-eating ; 
another  owns  he  should  like  the  cellar,  for  he  has  an  uncommon  love  of 
sack ;  to  the  latter,  my  lord  replies : 

Sack,  say  you  P    Odso !  you  shall  be  Poet-Laureate. 


♦  Churchill's  Poems:  The  Ghost,  book  iL  „ . ,     ^  .„ 

t  Joseph  Andrews,  book  i.  ch.  i.  %  Ibid.,  ch.  IH. 

J  Ch.  viL  I  Book  iiL  cb.  vi  1  Ibid.,  ch.  xiL 
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2nd  Voter.  Poet !  no,  my  lord ;  I  am  no  poet ;  I  can't  make  verses. 
Lord  Flaee,  No  matter  for  that,  you  will  oe  able  to  make  odes. 
2i9^  Voter,  Odes,  my  lord !    What  are  those  ? 

Lord  Place.  Faith,  sir,  I  can't  tell  what  they  are.  but  I  know  you  may  be 
qualified  for  the  place  without  being  a  poet.* 

Nor  did  the  Laureate  escape  Fielding's  mocking  spirit  in  another 
dramatic  squib — where  he  figures  as  Grotrnd-lvy^  patching-up  and  re- 
modelling and  amending  Shakspeare's  "  King  John."  It  was  a  maxim 
of  hii,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  theatrical  aflfairs,  '<  that  no  play,  tho' 
eter  so  good,  would  do  without  alteration.  For  instance,  in  the  play 
before  U8>  the  bastard  Faulconbridge  is  a  most  effeminate  character,  fitw 
which  reason  I  would  cut  him  out,  and  put  all  his  sentiments  in  the 
mouth  of  Conitance,  who  is  so  much  proj^nerer  to  speak  them.  Let  me 
tell  fyou,  Mr.  Apollo,  propriety  of  cnaracter,  dignity  of  diction,  and 
emphasis  of  sentiment,  are  the  things  I  chiefly  consider  on  these  occa** 
sions."  Two  of  the  other  characters  thus  discuss  Ground-Ivy^s  tactics 
and  taste:  * 

Sourwii,  ...  To  think  of  this  gentleman  for  altering  Shakspeare ! 

Medleif.  Sir,  I  will  maintain  this  gentleman  as  proper  as  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom for  the  business. 

Sourwit,  Indeed! 

Medl^.  Ay,  sir ;  for  as  Shakspeare  is  already  good  enough  for  people  of  taste, 
he  must  be  altered  to  the  palates  of  those  who  nave  none  -,  and  it  you  will  grant 
that,  who  can  be  properer  to  alter  him  for  the  worse  ?f 

Ab  regards  his  Shakspeare  botchings  and  butcheries,  Cibber  has  recently 
found  an  apologist  in  Mr.  Charles  Reade, — who  pronounces  him  the  only 
actor  since  Shakspeare's  time  who  had  both  acted  and  written  well,— 
Bays  that  Pope's  personal  resentment  misleads  the  readers  of  English 
poetry  as  to  Gibber's  real  place  among  the  wits  of  the  day,  and  that  while 
Pope  was  not  so  deep  in  the  drama  as  in  other  matters,  Cibber  was  one  of 
its  luminaries,  and  wrote  some  of  the  best  comedies  of  the  day,-^theQ 
proceeds  in  the  following  strain:  "He  also  succeeded  where  Dryden,  for 
lack  of  true  dramatic  taste,  failed.  He  tampered  successfully  with  Shak- 
speare. Colley  Gibber's  yersion  of '  Richard  the  Third '  is  impudent  and 
slightly  larcenic,  but  it  is  manrellously  efiective.  It  has  stood  a  century, 
and  probably  will  stand  for  eyer ;  and  the  most  admired  passages,  in  what 
literary  humbugs  who  pretend  they  know  Shakspeare  by  the  closet,  not 
the  stage,  accept  as  Shakspeare's  *  Richard,'  are  Gibber's.*'^  The  last 
elause  may  be  yery  true,  and  let  those  galled  jades,  the  "literarr 
humbugs,"  wince,  at  the  home»stroke  to  their  withers.  But  we  side  with 
Sattrwii  i^inst  Medley  in  the  main  question  at  issue.  We  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Ralph-^who,  by  the  way,  once  defined  Cibber  *^a  bottle  of 
as  pert  small  beer  as  eyer  whizzed  in  any  man's  face  "§'— >in  his  unwilUnr* 
ness  to  see  the  **  fate  of  eyery  dramatic  writer  at  the  mercy  of "  a  G^arricky 
"  or  that  of  any  other  manager  whateyer."  Now  of  Qarrick  it  has  been 
siud,  and  that  by  a  distinguished  supporter  of  the  stage,  that  he  did 

*  Pasquin,  1786.  t  The  Historical  Register,  1787. 

i  Readers  "  Pm  Wofflngton." 
The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession,  1768. 
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transpoie  and  alter  often ;  bat  he  nevar  forced  upon  the  unhappy  author 
of  a  tragedy  a  diaage  in  the  religion  of  hit  hero,  nor  told  a  dramatist  of 
good  esteem  that  he  had  better  have  turned  to  an  honest  and  laborious 
calling,  nor  complaoentiy  prided  himself  on  ^choaldng  singing-birds," 
when  his  stem  nega^Te  had  silenoed  a  young  aspirant.  **  These/*  Mr. 
Forater  obeerves,  **  were  the  aehierements  of  manager  Gibber."*  Altem. 
tions  and  perversioDS  of  Sfaakspaase  were,  in  Gibber's  ttrae^ooastMitly  sob* 
atituted  for  the  original.  Even  Nahum  Tate,  as  Gampbell  oomplainSy 
**  after  his  wholesale  murder  of  King  David,  laid  his  hangman  hands  on 
Coriolanus,''---and  the  same  inferior  versifier,  as  Fielding's  biographer 
reminds  us,  produced  an  *'  improved  "  version  of  King  Lear,  from  which 
the  Fool  was  altogether  banished,  md  a  bve^pbt  introdueed  between 
Edgar  and  Gordelia;  moreover,  when  an  attempt  was  made,  even  midway 
in  the  eighteenth  centunr,  to  play  "  King  Lear  **  as  Shakspeare  wrote  tl^ 
the  audience,  we  are  told  by  Dr*  Johnson,  decided  in  favour  of  Tate ! 
*^  Gibber's  alterations,  in  like  manner,  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  stege^ 
suid  one  of  diem  (tlmt  of  '  Richard  IIL')  still  retains  a  place  amongst 
the  stock-pieces  of  the  theatre^  The  prefsrence  shown  by  the  multitude 
for  the  brass  of  Tate  and  Gibber  to  the  gold  of  Shakspeare,  was  no  unfit 
snbject  for  Fieldmg's  indignant  satire."'!' 

Let  us  not  omit  recording,  however,  that  Fielding's  biographer,  just 
quoted,  is  impartial  enough  in  his  general  estimate  of  Gibber's  powers. 
He  recognises  in  him,  not  merely  a  popular  actor,  but  ^*  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age  "---and  accounts  his  professional  cleverness  to 
have  been  so  great  that  it  can  be  described  as  only  falling  short  of 
genius ;  while,  as  a  dramatist,  ^  his  admirable  judgment  made  up  for  his 
deficiencies  in  the  art  of  composition,  so  that  few  writers  of  comedy  have 
achieved  greater  temporary  triumphs.''^  At  the  same  time  this  writer 
adds  of  him,  that,  with  all  his  talents,  it  was  his  fate  to  earn  the  hearty 
contempt  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  whose  good  opinion  was  worth 
having,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame  his  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
exposed  him  to  all  the  shafts  of  satire. 

Gharacter  apart — and  that  is  all  the  better  for  Golley,  we  fear-4t  really 
aeems  to  us  that  he  stends  particularly  well  with  posterity.  Not  to 
mention  the  almost  slobbering  caresses  of  such  partisans  as  old  Mr.  DisraeH, 
by  how  many  a  critic  of  less  emphasis  and  more  discretion  is  Gibbsr 
handsomely  spoken  of,  generations  aft^  his  decease*  Justice,  and  some- 
thing more  sometimes^  is  done  by  writers  of  all  classes,  to  every  phase  of 
his  literary  and  histrionic  career.  Haslitt  is  civil  to  him  in  each  capacity. 
That  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  Hailitt  is  awaze;  but  denies  that  It 
can  be  said  of  hira  that  he  was 

—by  itterit  |^ed 
To  that  bad  eminence. 

As  this  critic  reads  and  reports  him,  Gibber  was  p^t,  not  dull;  a  coxcomb^ 
not  a  blockhead ;  vain,  but  not  malicious.     '^  Pope's  unqualified  abuse  of 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Goldsmith,  U  iii.  oh.  li 

1  Lawrence's  Life  of  Fielding,  eh.  vilL 
Ibid.,  ch.  ii. 
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him  was  mere  spleen ;  and  the  most  obvious  provocation  to  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  excess  of  flippant  vivacity  in  the  constitution  of  Gibber.'' 
Hazlitt  pronounces  him  a  **  most  amusing  biographer  **  in  the  Apology  £or 
his  own  life :  happy  in  his  own  good  opinion,  teeming  with[aninial  spirita, 
and  uniting  the  self-sufficiency  of  youth  with  the  garrulity  of  age.  The 
self-complacency  with  which  he  talks  of  his  own  success,  both  as  a  player 
and  a  writer,  '*  is  not  greater  than  the  candour  and  cordiality  with  wmdi 
he  heaped  justice  on  the  merits  of  his  theatrical  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors. He  brings  down  the  history  of  the  stage,  either  by  the  help 
of  observation  or  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Shakspeare  to  his  own ;  and 
quite  daxzles  the  reader  with  a  constellation  of  male  and  female,  of  tragic 
and  comic,  of  past  and  present  excellence.*'*  Mr.  Forster  can  find  no 
higher  praise  for  the  playhouse  criticism  of  Gk>ldsmith's  **  Bee,"  than  to 
say  of  it,  that  no  such  just  or  lively  writing  on  the  theatres  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  since  the  **  delightful  gossip  of  Gibber  had  raised  the  curUun 
on  the  Mountforts,  Nokeses,  and  ^ttertons  of  a  past  age.^t  Professor 
Wilson  gives  the  Apology  his  good  word,  too.  When  the  Ambrosian 
Shepherd  avows  his  eager  interest  in  theatrical  biography,  saying,  in  his 
own  racy  Doric,  ''  For  my  ain  part,  I  like  just  excessively  to  read  the 
lives  o'  play-actors  and  play-actresses,  and  everything  in  ony  way  connected 
wi'  the  sta^," — *^  So  do  I,  Hogg,"  assents  one  of  the  company.  **  There's 
Gibber,  a  delightful  book.  You  are  carried  back  by  a  single  little  unim- 
portant fact  to  the  Augustan  age — such  as  Gibber's  mentioning  that  the 
person  sitting  next  him  in  the  pit  was— -Mr.  Addison  I"^  One  of  Pope's 
latest,  and  not  least  meritorious,  biog^phers,  calls  the  Apology  one  of  the 
*^  most  delightful  gossiping  books  in  the  language,"  and  aedares  it  to 
exhibit  "  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  discrimination  and  acuteness  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  "§  By  this  book  it  b  that  Gibber  retains  the 
vitality  we  spoke  of — survives,  on  a  little  independence  of  his  own — and 
not  wholly  and  solely  as  chief  annuitant  of  the  Dunciad. — Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  bright  particular  stars,  visible  to  this  hour  through 
his  telescope,  which  brings  them  down  to  the  stage-lights  at  once. 

It  was  in  the  year  1690  that  Gibber  first  joined  the  Drury  Lane  com- 
pany— then  in  sole  possession  of  the  town ;  and  of  which  the  principal 
actors  it  could  boast  of  at  that  time,  were, — Betterton,  Mountfort,  Kynas- 
ton,  Sandford,  Nokes,  Underbill,  and  Leigh ;  and  of  the  other  sex,  Mis- 
tresses Betterton,  Barry,  Leigh,  Butler,  Mountfort,  and  Bracegirdle.  Of 
all  these  performers  and  their  several  styles,  he  gives  a  critical  account. 
Betterton :  who  "  never  wanted  fire  and  force,  when  his  character  de- 
manded it,  yet,  when  it  was  not  demanded,  never  prostituted  his  power 
to  the  low  ambition  of  a  false  applause ;"  who  '^  had  so  full  a  possession 
of  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  auditors,  that  upon  his  entrance  into 
every  scene,  he  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  giddy  and 
inadvertent.  •  .  In  all  his  soliloquies  of  moment,  the  strong  intelligence 
of  his  attitude  and  aspect  drew  you  into  such  an  impatient  gaze,  and 

*  On  the  Comic  Writers  of  the  last  Century,  3rd  edit.,  p.  355. 

J  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  book  iii.  ch.  i 
Noctes  Ambrosiane,  June,  1827. 
S  Carruthers's  Life  of  Pope,  ch.  vL 
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eager  expectation,  that  yoa  almost  imbibed  the  sentiment  with  your  eye^ 
before  the  ear  could  reach  it  ;** — whose  voice — ^fbr  Gibber  is  invariably, 
and  most  properly,  observant  of  the  voice — was  *^  of  that  kind  which 
gave  more  spirit  to  terror  than  to  the  soA^r  passions;  of  more  strength 
dian  melody" — the  '^rage  and  jealousy  of  Othello"  becoming  him  better 
than  the  '<  sighs  and  tenderness  of  Castalio"  (precious  juxtaposition!)  ; 
and  whose  person  ^'  was  suitable  to  his  voice :  more  manly  than  sweet 
[what  sort  of  thing  is  a  sweet  person  P] ;  not  exceeding  the  middle 
stature ;  inclining  to  the  corpulent;  of  a  serious  and  penetrating  aspect ; 
his  limbs  nearer  the  athletic  than  the  delicate  proportion." — Kynaston : 
supreme  in  physical  charms ;  master  of  real  majesty  in  impersonating 
royalty,  and  distin^ished,  "  in  characters  of  heroic  life,"  for  a  "  quick, 
impenous  vivadty  in  his  tone  of  voice,"  which,  aided  by  a  piercing  eye, 
<* painted  the  tyrant  truly  terrible."— Mountfort :  "tall,  well-made,  fair, 
and  of  an  agreeable  aspect :  his  voice  clear,  full,  and  melodious ;  in  tragedy 
the  most  affecting  lover  within"  Gibber's  remembrance ;  while  in  comedy, 
*'  he  gave  the  truest  life  to  what  we  call  the  Fine  Gentleman." — Sand- 
ford:  the  SpagnoUt  of  the  theatre;  for  "as  the  chief  pieces  of  that 
famous  painter  were  of  human  nature  in  pain  and  agony,  so  Sandford, 
upon  the  stage,  was  generally  as  flagitious  as  a  Green,  a  Maligni,  an  lago, 
or  a  Machiavel,  could  make  him."  But  poor  Sandford  was  not  the  stage- 
villain  by  choice,  but  from  necessity;  for,  "having  a  low  and  crooked 
person,  such  bodily  defects  were  too  strong  to  be  admitted  into  great  or 
amiable  characters ;  so  that  whenever,  in  any  new  or  revived  play,  there 
was  a  hateful  or  mischievous  person,  Sandford  was  sure  to  have  no  com- 
petitor for  it."  Gibber  himself,  by  the  way,  had  the  credit  of  very 
closely  imitating,  and  indeed  vividly  recalling,  Sandford,  in  his  own 
crookt-back  Richard — the  part  of  all  parts  which  Sandford  seemed  bom 
to  act — Then  we  come  to  Nokes,  incomparable  in  comic  naivete, — 
whose  entrance  on  the  stage  was  always  greeted  with  delighted  laughter 
as  well  as  applause — and  who,  the  louder  the  laugh,  the  graver  he  looked, 
— the  "  ridiculous  solemnity  of  his  features"  being  "  enough  to  have  set 
a  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  a  titter."  The  following  passage  intimates 
an  individuality  of  style,  of  which  Mr.  Keeley,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
aptest  representative,  of  later  days :  "  In  the  ludicrous  distresses,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  comedy,  foUy  is  often  involved  in,  he  sank  into  mch  a  miX' 
ture  of  piteous  pusillanimity  f  and  a  consternation  so  ruefully  ridiculous 
and  inconsolable,  that  when  he  has  shaken  you  to  a  fatifi^e  of  laughter, 
it  became  a  moot  point  whether  you  oueht  not  to  pity  him.  When  he 
debated  any  matter  by  himself,  he  would  shut  up  his  mouth  with  a  dumb 
studious  pout,  and  roll  bis  fidi  eye  into  suck  a  vacant  amazement^  such 
a  palpable  ignorance  of  what  to  think  of  it,  that  his  silent  per- 
formance. .  .  gave  your  imagination  as  full  content  as  the  most  absurd 
thing  he  could  say  upon  it."  In  some  of  his  low  characters,  that  became 
it,  Robert  Nokes  "  nad  a  shuffling  shamble  in  his  gait,  with  so  contented 
an  ignorance  in  his  aspect,  and  an  awkward  absurdity  in  his  gesture,  that 
had  you  not  known  him,  you  could  not  have  believed  that,  naturally,  he  could 
have  had  a  grain  of  common  sense." — Leigh  was  of  the  mercurial  kind,  and 
as  versatile  as  he  was  vivacious — excelling  now  in  the  canting  hypocrisy 
and  "  wicked  slyness"  of  the  Spanish  Fnar,  in  which  part  he  "  kept  his 
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yivacity  demurely  oonfined"  till  icope  arose  for  an  ontbant  of  <<  oholerie 
sacerdotal  insolenoe'*— now  in  rollickbg  Sir  JoUy  JumbU — now  ia 
CoUgmi,  the  scriyener's  prreat  booby  son,  in  Porter's  for^^otten  play  of 
<( The  YilUun.''— Underbill  excelled  in  ''the  stiff;  the  heavy,  and  the 
stupid" — in  parts  of  solemn  formality  and  wooden-head  lumpishness.— 
Then  we  come  to  the  actresses.  Mrs.  Barry :  snperb  in  mien  and  motion, 
and  graoefnlly  majestic ;  matchless  in  the  art  of  exdting  pity,  as  in 
Monmia  and  Behndera, — Mrs.  Betterton :  *'  to  the  last,  t£^  admiration 
<£  all  true  judges  of  nature,  and  lovers  of  Shakspeare,  in  whose  playa 
she  chiefly  excelled,  and  without  a  rival." — Mrs.  Leigh:  "  with  her  droll 
way  of  dressing  the  pretty  foibles  of  superannuate  beauties." — Mrs. 
Butler:  '*  wholly  mistress  of  the  amiable,  in  many  serious  characters ;" 
and  in  parts  of  humour,  too,  *'  blending  her  assuasive  softness  even  with 
die  gay,  the  lively,  and  the  alluring.'* — Mrs.  Mountfort  (afterwards  V^> 
l»u^;en) :  *^  mistress  of  more  variety  oi  humour  than  I  ever  knew  in  any 
one  woman  actress"  (one  of  Gibber's  peculiar  pleonasms);  nor  was  h^ 
humour  limited  to  her  sex ;  for,  ''  while  her  shape  permitted,  she  was  a 
more  adroit  pretty  fellow  than  is  usually  seen  upon  the  stage :  her  easy 
air,  action,  mien,  and  gesture,  quite  changed  from  the  quoif,  to  the  cocked 
hat,  and  cavalier  in  fashion."  Gibber's  sketch  of  her  iu  D'Urfey'a 
''  Western  Lass,"  is  highly  gfraphic  and  animated :  she  ''  transformed  her 
whole  being,  body,  shape,  voice,  language,  look,  and  features,  into  almost 
another  animal ;  with  a  strong  Devonshire  dialect,  a  broad  laughing  voice> 
a  poking  head,  round  shoulders,  an  unoonoeiving  eye,  and  the  most  be* 
dizening,  dowdy  dress  that  ever  covered  the  untrained  limbs  of  a  Joan 
Trot." — Then  we  have  Mrs.  Braoegirdle— *'*  the  universal  passion,"  though 
with  "  no  greater  chum  to  beauty  than  what  the  most  desirable  brunette 
might  pretend  to" — as  great  in  '^  that  almost  frantic  passion  of  Lee's 
StatirOj**  as  in  the  utteriy  contrasted  MiUamant^  ^<  all  the  faults,  follies, 
and  affectation"  of  which  <'  agreeable  tyrant,  were  venially  melted  down 
into  so  many  charms  and  attractions  of  a  conscious  beauty." — Such  were 
the  leading  names  among  His  Majesty's  servants,  when  Cdley  Gibber 
entered  as  a  recruit  the  then  brilliant  ranks  of  old  Drury. 

Besides  these,  however,  he  introduces  a  variety  of  other  celebrated 
actors — some  of  whom,  but  for  him,  would  long  ago  have  been  '*  clean 
forgotten."  There  b  Estcourt — "  so  amazing  and  extraordinary  a 
mimic,  that  no  man  or  woman,  from  the  coquette  to  the  privy-oounsellor> 
ever  spoke  or  moved  before  him,  but  he  could  carry  their  vcHce,  look, 
mien,  and  motion,  instantly  into  another  company"— «nd  yet,  *'  upon 
the  whole,  a  languid,  unaffecting  actor."  There  is  '^  my  late  facetious 
£riend,  Pmkethnum,"  who,  ''to  say  the  truth,  delighted  more  in  the 
whimsical  than  the  natural,"  and  launched  out  overmuch  into  '*  a  few 
gamesome  liberties."  There  are  Wilks  and  Booth— the  former  of  whom 
imitated  Mountford's  style ;  the  latter,  Betterton's ;  and  who  ''  were  so 
directly  opposite  in  their  manner,  that  if  either  of  them  could  have  bor- 
rowed a  little  of  the  other's  fault,  they  would  both  have  been  improved 
by  it," — Wilks  having  at  times  too  violent  a  vivacity,  and  Booth  as  often 
contenting  himself  with  too  grave  a  dignity.  ''  In  sorrow,  tenderness, 
or  resignation,  Wilks  plainly  had  the  advantage,  and  seemed  more  pa- 
theticdUy  to  feel,  look,  and  express  his  calamity ;  but  in  the  more  turbu* 
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lani  transports  of  the  hoart.  Booth  ag^  hore  the  palm,  and  left  all 
competitors  behind  him."  Powell  wad  Doggett  would  he  pleasantar 
sketches  bat  for  the  managerial  squabbles,  about  wlueh  Mr.  Manager 
Cibber  is  unduly  prolix :  from  the  time  of  his  taking  a  share  ia  the 
management^  the  Apology  loses  sensibly  in  interest  But  with  all  its 
impositions  on  its  head,  the  volume  is,  first  and  last,  replete  with 
entertainment 

Indeed,  it  speaks  volumes  for  this  volume,  that  even  Dr.  Johnson  was 
free  to  own  its  merit.  **  You  will  allow  his  *  Apology'  to  be  well  done,** 
pleaded  Boswell  one  day,  when,  as  usual,  the  Doctor  was  running  down 
Gibber's  parts,  and  denying  him  to  be  a  man  of  observation.-^'^  Y^y  well 
done,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  Johnson  replied.  *^  That  book  is  a  striking  pro(^ 
of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark : 

Each  mieht  his  several  province  well  command, 
Woiild  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.'* 

Taking  advantage  of  such  a  concession,  Boswell  hazards  the  further  re- 
mark :  *'  And  his  plays  are  good."  "  Yes,"  the  Doctor  again  assents ; 
^*  but  that  was  his  trade ;  V esprit  de  corps ;  he  had  been  all  his  life 
among  players  and  play-writers."*  Sir  Walter  Scott  reckons  "  The 
Careless  Husband"  the  best  Egnlish  play  on  the  French  model  of  genteel 
comedy — a  department  which  he  describes  as  pleasing  the  higher  classes, 
because  it  lay  within  their  own  immediate  circle,  and  turned  upon  the 
topics  of  gallantry,  persiflage,  affectation,  and  raillery;  while  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  agreeable  to  the  general  audience,  who  imaged  they 
were  thereby  admitted  into  the  presence  of  their  betters,  to  oe  amused 
at  their  expense.  Sir  Walter  justly  stigmatises  the  general  fault 
to  which  all  this  class  of  plays  are  liable — their  tendency  to  lower  the 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  to  familiarise  men,  in  the  middling  ranks^ 
with  the  cold,  heartless,  and  selfish  system  of  profligate  gallantry  then 
fashionable  among  the  higher.  Nor  are  we  disinclined  to  believe,  with 
him,  that,  "  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  genteel  comedy,  as  it  has  been 
usually  written,  is  more  prejudicial  to  public  morals  than  plays  the  ten- 
dency of  which  seems  at  first  more  grossly  vicious."t — Many  of  Gibber's 
less  known  plays  are  of  the  Centlivre  type,  comedies  of  intrigue  which, 
after  a  deal  of  oustle  and  coniplexity,  is  "  huddled  up  at  random"  in  the 
final  scene.  Hazlitt  says  of  CoUey's  dramatic  works  in  |;eneral  that  his 
personal  character  perhaps  predominates  too  much  over  the  inventiveness 
of  his  muse — but  "  so  far  from  being  dull,  he  is  everywhere  ligh^  flutter- 
ing, and  airy.  His  pleasure  in  himself  made  him  desirous  to  please ;  but 
his  fault  was,  that  he  was  too  soon  satisfied  with  what  he  did;  that  his 
indolence  or  want  of  thought  led  him  to  indulge  in  the  vein  that  flowed 
from  him  with  most  ease,  and  that  his  vanity  did  not  allow  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  he  did  best  and  worst."  Cibber,  in  short,  accord* 
ing  to  this  critic,  though  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  by- 
word of  impudent  pretension  and  impenetrable  dulness,  "  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  of  the  old  school ;  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in 
conversation,  a  diverting  mimic,  an  excellent  actor,  an  admirable  dra- 

♦  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson,  a.i>.  1776.  t  Scott's  Essay  on  the  Drama. 
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matic  critic,  and  one  of  the  best  comic  acton  of  his  tkge.  His  works 
(always  excepting  his  *  Birth-day  Odes'),  instead  of  being  a  caput 
fnoriuum  of  literatnre,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit,  with  a  little  too 
much  of  the  froth."*  In  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  there  is  a 
tirade  against  Gkurrick  —  especially  his  <<  insufferable  nonsense  about 
Shakspeare" — which  invidiously  compares  David  with  Colley,  infinitely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  <*  As  that  man  [Garrick]*8  writings  wiU 
be  preserved  by  his  name,  who  will  believe  that  he  was  a  tolerable  actor  ? 
Gibber  wrote  as  bad  Odes,  but  then  Gibber  wrote  '  The  Gareless  Hus- 
band* and  his  own  Life,  which  both  deserve  immortality.^f  Walpole 
was  as  fond  of  vilipending  Garrick — whose  writings  certainly  are  sad 
stuff — as  Johnson  was  of  doing  the  same  thing  by  Gibber.  There  is  a 
letter  of  Walpole's,  ten  years  later,  to  Lady  Ossory,  in  which  Qarrick'a 
merits  as  an  actor  are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  in  which  Horace 
freely  concedes  him  to  have  been  "  a  real  genius  in  his  way,"  and  "  never 
equalled  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy."  At  the  same  time,  the  letter- 
writer  whispers  his  conviction  that  *^  Le  Texier  is  twenty  times  the 
genius," — and  anon  there  comes  a  passa^  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
quote  this  letter  at  all.  '*  Garrick,  when  he  made  one  laugh,  was  not 
always  judicious,  though  excellent.  What  idea  did  his  Sir  John  Brute 
give  of  a  Surly  Husband?  His  Bayes  was  no  less  entertaining,  but  it 
was  a  Garretteer-bard.  Old  Gibber  preserved  the  solemn  coxcbmb ;  and 
was  the  caricature  of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was  designed  to  be."} 
But  few,  besides  Walpole,  would  have  thought  of  comparing  the  two 
actors,  as  such, — certainly  Pope,  for  one,  would  not  have  sided  with  him. 
Thus  at  least  had  Pope  compared  GoUey  with  a  lesser  power  than  Gar- 
rick,—Robert  Wilks:— «  The  death  of  Wilks  [1732]  leaves  Gibber  with- 
out a  colleas^e,  absolute  and  perpetual  dictator  of  the  stage,  though  in- 
deed while  ne  lived  he  was  but  as  Bibulus  to  G8esar."§  This  was  written, 
we  need  scarcely  observe,  long  before  the  Dunciad  dynasty ;  and  it  also 
points  mainly,  perhaps,  to  Gibber's  managerial  powers, — but  the  his- 
trionic relations  of  the  rivals  are,  no  doubt,  glanced  at  as  well.  Ten 
years  later.  Pope  would  have  denied  GoUey's  capacity  to  snuff  the  candles 
for  Wilks's  Hamlet — or  at  any  rate,  to  play  for  him  either  of  those  twin 
walking-sticks,  Rosencrantz  and  Quildenttem,  And  yet  Golley  was 
famous  in  his  generation — in  two  generations,  indeed,  and  part  of  a 
third.  He  delighted  the  town  in  Sir  Novelty  ("  Love's  last  Shift"),  in 
1695.  He  was  thought  excellent  as  Justice  Shallow,  He  was  equally 
aoproved,  he  assures  us,  in  j^sop  and  in  Lord  Popping  ton.  The  last 
character  is  emphatically  his  own.  What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some  men 
to  be  highly  artificial  ?  says  Gharies  Lamb.  <'  The  fault  is  least  repre- 
hensible in  players.  Gibber  was  his  own  Foppington,  with  almost  as 
much  wit  as  Vanbrugh  could  add  to  it."|l  So  Hazlitt  observes  of  the 
two  leading  characters  in  the  "  Double  Gallant"  (of  which  play  the 
wickedness  at  least  matches  the  wit),  that  into  them  Gibber  has  put 
^'  most  of  his  own  nature  and  genius.     They  are  the  essence  of  active 

•  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  No.  VIII. 

t  Walpole  to  G.  Montagu,  Oct.  16,  1769  (Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  197), 

1  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Feb.  1, 1779  (Letters,  vol.  vii.  p.  170> 

i  Pope  to  Gay,  Oct  2,  1732. 

n  Last  Essays  of  Elia:  ElUstoniana. 
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impertineoce  and  fashionable  friTolity."*  So  true,  for  oncOi  b  Pope's 
portraiture  of 

Bajs,  fonn'd  by  nature  Stage  and  Town  to  bless. 
And  act,  and  l)e,  a  coxcomb  with  snccess.f 

Nay,  Colley  himself,  when  an  old  ^*  boy  of  seventy  odd/'  avows  that  he 
coiud  not  have  *'  given  the  world  so  finished  a  coxcomb  as  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  if  he  had  not  found  a  good  deal  of  the  same  stuff  in  himself  to 
make  him  with.**!  He  aspired,  however,  to  higher  game,  in  his  histrionic 
altitudes,  and  would  fain  have  outdone  Betterton  in  Samlet^  and  Booth 
in  Othello;  but  physical  hindrances  foiled  him — to  them,  at  least,  he 
ascribes  the  fidlure— saying  more  than  once,  that  his  "  want  of  a  strong 
and  full  voice  soon  cut  short"  his  "  hopes  of  making  any  valuable  figure 
in  tragedy," — though  he  owns  to  the  delight  with  which  he  persisted  in 
portraying  the  wiles  of  lago^  the  pride  and  fall  of  Wolsey^  the  plotting 
craft  of  Syphaxy  and  the  accomplished  villany  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Of  his  performance  in  the  last-named  part,  he  tells  us,  "  compelled  as  I 
am  to  be  vain,"  that  Sir  John  Vanbrugn,  '^  who  was  an  admirer  of  Sand- 
ford,  after  he  had  seen  me  act  it,  assured  me,  that  he  never  knew  any  one 
actor  80  particularly  profit  by  another,  as  I  had  done  by  Sandford,  in 
Richard  the  Third :  '  You  have,'  said  he,  '  his  very  look,  gesture,  gait, 
speech,  and  every  motion  of  him,  and  have  borrowed  them  all,  only  to 
serve  you  in  that  character.'  "§  But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  of  Gibber's 
that  pleased  the  town  better,  or  longer  together,  than  his  Sir  WilUam 
Fondlewife  and  Sir  John  Brute.  These  were  two  out  of  his  list  of  parts 
selected  for  the  appearances  he  made  on  the  stage,  after  he  had  professedly 
left  it — by  which  performances  he  is  said  to  have  *'  netted"  fifty  guineas 
a  night.  It  is  to  one  of  these  "  extra  nights" — which  occurred,  appa- 
rently, at  intervals  firom  1738  to  1745 — that  Horace  Walpole  refers, 
when  he  tells  Mann,  all  in  a  flurry  (Dec.  1741),  *'  I  would  write  .  .  . 
to-niffht,  but  have  not  time  now ;  old  Cibber  plays  to-night,  and  all  the 
world  will  be  there.**!!  Even  David  Hume,  in  a  sort  of  complaint  of  the 
decadence  of  rhetoric,  and  the  growing  indifference  to  parliamentary  dis- 
plays,— men  being  seen  sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  quoth  he, 
while  the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  houses — and 
many  not  thinking  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  losing  ol 
their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  England's  then  most  celebrated 
speakers, — even  David  claps  Colley  into  an  Essay,  by  way  of  modern 
instance  to  exemplif)^  his  text :  saving,  *'  When  old  Cibber  is  to  act,  the 
curiosity  of  several  is  more  excited,  than  when  our  prime  minister  is  to 
defend  himself  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment."^  Sir 
Robert  had  no  chance  agunst  him  in  the  art  and  practice  of  drawing  a 
full  House.  Colley's  positively  last  appearance,  as  the  pla^-bills  have  it» 
was  in  1745,  as  Cardinal  Fandtdph,  in  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  yclept 
**  Papal  Tyranny,"    He  survived  that  final  farewell  some  dozen  years. 

His  best  plays  have  been  often  revived,  and  applauded.  May  theyv 
and  such  as  they, — the  very  best  of  that  bad  lot, — never  be  revived 
again.  They  may  serve  to  vindicate  him,  intellectually,  from  his  thronedom 

*  Comic  Writers,  p.  868.  t  The  Dundad,  book  I 

t  The  Egotist  4  Apology,  ch.  v. 

I  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  i  p.  96.  ^  Home's  Essays,  4to.  p.  63, 
-Dec.— TOL.  oxziv.  NO.  cccczom.  S 
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in  the  DiiimM  \  Imt  morally  they  are  so  displeoibg,  so  radiealiy  nnsofiind,- 
80  constitutionally  depraved,  that  it  were  no  loss,  but  clear  gain,  to  koow 
that  the  best  of  Uiem,  as  welt  as  the  worsts  were  as  dead-aad-gone  as  Mr. 
Gibber  himself. 

Or  say,  as  dead  as  the  "  Observations  on  Cicero,"  which  he  published 
midway  in  the  eiehth  decade  of  his  long  life,  and  of  which  Gray's  notice 
in  a  letter  to  WcTpole  is  about  all  that  is  now-a-days  known,  or  read,  of 
all  men.  Gray  writes  from  Cambridge,  to  which  he  has  just  returned, 
after  a  brief  absence,  and  finds  Gibber's  book  upon  his  table.  *'  I  return 
you  my  thanks  for  it,  and  have  already  run  over  a  considerable  part ;  for 
who  could  resist  Mrs.  Letitia  Pilkington's  recommendation?  (By  the 
way,  is  there  such  a  gentlewoman  ? — or  has  somebody  put  on  the  style  of 
a  scribUing  woman's  panegyric  to  deceive  and  laugh  at  Golley  ?)  He 
seems  to  me  full  as  dull  and  pert  as  usual.  There  are  whole  pages  of 
common-place  stuff,  that  for  stupidity  might  have  been  wrote  by  Dr.  Wa- 
terland,  or  any  other  grave  divine,  did  not  the  flirting  saucy  phrase  give 
them  at  a  distance  an  air  of  youth  and  gaiety.  .  .  And  as  to  Keason  and 
Truth,  would  they  know  their  own  faces,  do  you  think,  if  they  looked  in 
the  glass,  and  saw  themselves  so  bedizened  in  tattered  fringe  and  tarnished 
lace,  in  French  jewels,  and  dirty  furbelows,  the  frippery  of  a  stroller's 
wardrobe?"*     So  much  for  the  old  beau's  tamperings  with  Tully. 

Golley  is  now  and  then  made  to  strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
(or  at  least  to  walk  across  it)  of  modem  fiction.  A  glimpse  or  two  of 
him,  from  this  stand-point,  and  then  will  we  give  him  his  exeaij  and  let 
the  curtain  drop. — The  Richard  Savage  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  romance 
describes  the  mat  repugnance  he  felt  against  submitting,  or  rather  com- 
mitting, his  play  to  the  talons  of  Mr.  Manager  Gibber.  However,  he 
« was  obliged  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace,"  he  says,  '*  as  I  could 
muster,  to  the  interpolations  of  this  busy  meddler,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  not  deficient  in  good  nature,  and  who  readily  conceived  he  was  doing 
me  a  service."!  Later  in  the  work,  the  hero  is  a  candidate  for  the  bays, 
and  thus  records  the  issue,  and  his  sensations  thereupon  :  *'  Now,  had  the 
bays  lighted  on  the  brows  of  Thomson,  of  Aaron  Hill — of  Dyer,  or  even 
of  Mallet,  I  had  rejoiced — ^at  least  I  had  sat  down  contented ; — but  when, 
oh  ridiculous  infamy !  they  fell  flabby  and  faded  over  the  ears  of  Golley 
Gibber! — astonished  and  amazed  at  first,  at  last  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
but  I  must  join  in  the  vociferous  laughter  so  uncommon  a  spectacle  uni- 
versally excited.  Gibber,  that  odd,  conceited,  pinch-nosed  face  of  his 
creaming  and  mantling — ^his  poetical  merit  at  length  conspicuously  and 
handsomely  acknowledged — thrumming  the  Pindaric  lyre!  The  ghost 
of  Drjden  was  appeased.  From  Dryden  to  Shadwell  was  not  so  practical 
an  exemplification  of  the  bathos,  as  from  Shadwell  to  Gibber. 

*'  Disappointed  as  I  was,  I  was  not  altogether  discouraged ;  but  ad- 
dressed a  copy  of  verses  to  the  queen  under  the  title  of  *  The  Volunteer 
Laureate.'  Thb  greatly  enraged  Gibber,  whose  blushing  honours  were 
yet  red  upon  him,  and  who  denied  my  right  to  assume  a  title  that  had 
devolved  on  him.  I  retorted,  by  protesting  that  my  principal  reason  for 
so  doing  was  to  preserve  the  title  from  utter  contempt,  to  which  his 
laborious  handiwork  would  otherwise  consign  it.  He  rejoined,  and  was 
unanswered  by  me.     Would  that  a  greater  man  than  myself  had  felt  a 

»  Gray  to  Walpole,  1747  (Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray,  §  ir.  letter  ir.). 
t  Bichard  Savage:  A  Bomanoe  of  Seal  Lifb,  di.  xk 
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like  contempt  of  his  inferiors  in  ability  which  he  was  always  expressing 
of  his  superiors  in  rank,  then  had  we  seen  no  such  mournful  sight  as  a 
controversy  between  Colley  Cibher  loid  Alexander  Pope."* 

Though  writing  as  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the  '^  Volunteer  Laureate"  is 
here  deding  with  finets.  ^diard  Sarage  aeted  exa0tly>  and  no  doubt 
fslt  pretty  nearly,  as  he  it  represented  to  have  dose  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 
The  verses  he  proffered  were  very  graciously  accepted  by  Queen  CaroUne,- 
^o  granted  hun,  m  recompense,  an  aoaual  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which 
die  volunteer  duly  received  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton*s  fictions  we  haive  a  portrait  of  Colley 
Cibber,  in  middle  life — in  which  he  is  described  as  very  grotesquely 
attired,  and  with  a  periwig  preposterously  long.  "  His  countenanee 
^whioh,  in  its  features,  was  rather  comely)  was  stamped  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  liveliness,  impudence,  and  a  ooarse,  yet  not  unjoyoos  spirit  of 
reckless  debauchery.  He  approached  us  with  a  saunter,  and  saluted 
Tarleton  with  an  air  servile  enough,  in  spite  of  an  afiBsoted  familiarity ."f 
in  the  same  woric  he  is  characterised  as  a  rare  fellow  at  a  song,  a  bottle, 
and  a  message  to  an  actress;  a  lively  rascal  enough,  but  without  the 
goodness  to  be  loved,  or  the  independence  to  be  respected^-*a  low  fellow^ 
who  pins  all  his  happiness  to  the  skirts  of  the  quality,  and  is  proud  of 
being  despised — that  which  would  excruciate  the  vanity  oi  others^  serving 
only  to  flatter  his. 

Another  popular  novdist  has  given  us  a  rather  elaborate  and  not 
unlifelike  portrait  of  CoUey  in  advanced  age.  Here  is  part  of  the  picture: 
**  Nt.  Cibber  was  now  in  private  life,  a  mild  edition  of  his  own  Lord 
Foppington  ;  he  had  none  of  the  snob-fop  as  represented  on  our  conven- 
tional stage ;  nobody  ever  had,  and  lived.  He  was  in  tolerably  good 
taste;  but  he  went  ever  gold-laced,  highly-powdered,  scented  and 
diamonded,  dispensing  graceful  bows,  praises  of  whoever  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  dead,  and  satire  of  all  who  were  here  to  enjoy  it.":!: 

So  well  did  the  old  gentleman  wear,  and,  though  fburseore-and- 
npwards,  so  far  waa  he  firom  becoming  a  merely  foolish  fond  old  man,  in 
Lear's  sense,  of  physical  prostration  and  mental  decay,  that  wagers  were 
won  and  lost  on  when  he  would  begin  to  break — when  to  show  signs  of  a 
regular  breaking  up— whom  he  would  outlive — and  when  he  would  abso- 
Intely  think  proper  to  die.  In  one  of  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  March,  1755,  we  read:  '^  I,  t*other  night,  at  White's,  found 
a  very  remarkable  entry  in  our  very — very  remarkable  wager-book: 
<  Lord  Mountferd  bets  Sir  John  Bland  twenty  guineas  that  Nash  outlives 
Cibber!'  How  odd  that  these  two  old  creatures,  selected  for  their 
antiquities,  should  live  to  see  both  their  wagerers  pot  an  end  to  their  own 
lives !  Cibber  is  within  a  few  days  of  eighty-four,  still  hearty,  and  clear, 
and  well.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so  well:  ^  Futh,'  said 
he,  <  it  is  very  well  that  I  look  at  all.'  "§  That  "  very— verjr  lemarkable" 
wager-book  is  still  to  be  seen  at  White's ;  and  sight-seers  with  a  turn  f<Mr. 
that  sort  of  literature  are  occasionally  found  to  dip  into  its  pages.  Mr* 
Peter  Cunningham,  for  one,  has  had  his  peep,  uid  put  it  upon  record* ; 
One  is  reminikd  of  Pope's  line^ 

Familiar  White's,  God  save  King  Colley !  cries.  || 

*  Richard  Savage:  A  Romance  of  Real  Life,  ch.  xxxi. 

{Devereux,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  ♦  ••  Peg  WoflangtoB,"  bj  Charles  Beade. 

Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  U.  p.  481.  ||  The  Dunciad,  b.  I 
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RELIQUES  OF  MISS  KNIGHT  * 

It  is  not  from  any  indiiFerence  to  the  merits  of  the  volumes  before  us 
that  we  have  deferred  noticing  them  till  reminded  of  our  neglect  hy  the 
appearance  of  a  second  edition.  Various  causes  have  prevented  us.  We 
might  also  plead  that  there  was  nothing  very  suggestive  in  the  first  brief 
annouDcement  of  '*  An  Autobiography  of  Miss  Knight."  It  left  many  of 
US  in  much  the  same  perplexity  as  Don  Abbondio  in  the  JPromesii  Sposi^ 
when»  after  taxing  his  memory  in  vain,  he  exclaims,  '*  3fa  chi,  diavolo, 
era  cotitdf* 

We  had  forgotten  the  writer  of  Dinarbas  and  *'  the  Poet  Laureat  of 
Nelson/*  and  it  was  only  when  we  had  traced  her  connexion  with  much 
of  the  secret  court  life  of  more  than  a  single  generation  that  we  were  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  record  she  has  left.  The  work  is  not  of  mere 
passing  interest ;  and  its  anecdotes  will  bear  firequent  repetition.  We  are 
indebted  for  them  to  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Knight,  an  officer  of  some 
distinction  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Both  him* 
self  and  Lady  Knight,  her  mother,  were  much  respected  and  esteemed, 
and  had  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  day.  Amongst  others,  to  the 
.  literary  circles  which  surrounded  Johnson,  Keynolds,  and  Burke ;  and 
though  she  modestly  reminds  us  that,  when  spealdng  of  such  personages, 
**  the  observations  of  so  young  a  child,  as  she  then  was,  can  be  of  no  con- 
sequence," her  sketeh  of  the  one  most  kindly  treasured  in  our  memories 
must  be  allowed  to  be  amongst  the  best  that  we  possess. 

Speaking  of  Gt>ldsmith,  as  seen  in  social  intercourse,  she  '^  feels  sure  ** 
that  he  was  ^'  very  good-natured,  and  though  neither  his  features,  person, 
nor  manners  had  anything  of  grace  to  recommend  them,  his  countenance 
(she  says),  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  honest  and  open,  and  in  his  be- 
haviour there  was  something  easy  and  natural,  removed  from  vulgarity  no 
less  than  from  affectation.  His  buffooneiy,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was 
a  sort  of  childish  pUyfulness,  such  as  drinking  off  a  glass  of  water  reversed 
on  the  table  without  spllline  a  drop,  and  similar  tricks."  The  one  she 
liked  best  was  Burke,  *^  perhaps  (she  adds)  because  he  condescended  to 
notice  me."  Of  Johnson  she  was  at  first  "  a  little  afraid."  '<  His  deep 
tone  of  voice  and  great  wig"  alarmed  her  as  an  infant;  but  when  she  had 
reached  her  seventh  or  eighth  year  she  was  accustomed  to  all  this,  and 
felt  grateful  for  his  indulgence.  From  Baretti,  with  his  mad  g^tures  and 
bitter  satire,  she  shrank  as  from  *^  a  murderer." 

On  the  death  of  Admiral  Knieht  in  1775,  his  widow's  income  was  so 
much  reduced,  that  she  determined  to  reside,  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
upon  the  Continent.  It  was  their  abode  for  nearly  twenty-four  years, 
latterly  at  Naples,  where  she  became  intimate  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton ;  and  under  this  questionable  protection  it  was  her  dying  wish 
—when,  at  Palermo,  her  wanderings  were  brought  to  a  dose — ^that  her 
daughter  should  be  placed. 

^ere  is  a  natural  aptitude  to  strain  at  gnata  and  swallow  camek ;  Misg 

*  Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals  and  Anecdote  Books.  Two 
Vols.    London:  W.H.  Allen  and  Co.    1861. 
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Knight  (who  had  then  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty-two)  seems 
to  have  seen  no  harm  in  this  arrangement.  At  a  later  period  she  shrank 
from  the  contamination  of  ''  Brandenburg  House ;"  but  she  only  saw  in 
Lady  Hamilton  the  favourite  of  a  hero  and  a  court :  she  forgot,  or  never 
knew  her,  as  the  companion  of  the  mountebank  Graham: — Uie  presiding 
goddess  of  his  impure  Temple  of  Health.  We  advert  only  to  her  public 
life.  One  of  this  adventurer's*  original  handbills  is  before  us  while  we 
write,  and  it  is  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  future  Lady  Hamilton  : 

After  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  his  earth-bath,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
assures  the  public  that  (besides  deriving  other  benefits)  his  grey  hairs  were 
actually  changed  to  their  original  chesnut-brown,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
''  as  persons,  especially  the  female  sex,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  believe 
the  perfect  safety,  and  exceeding  usefulness  of  this  new  practice  of  earth" 
bathing,  or  animal  purification  and  renovation  ;  therefore  the  inhabitants 
(especially  the  ladies)  of  Manchester^  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
delicate  and  amiable  young  lady,  alone!  proposes  to  be  in  the  earth 
totally  naked  up  to  the  chin,  ^or  four  hours  every  day,  for  a  few  days,"-^ 
and,  after  dwelling  upon  her  ** unexampled  generosity  and  heroism*'  in 
thus  exhibiting  herself,  he  modestly  intimates  that  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  '^  of  advertising  and  of  the  attendants,  and  to  prevent  too  great 
a  crowd,  none  but  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  be  admitted,  from  whom 
the  Garden  Doorkeeper  will  expect  a  small  perquisite,  not  exceeding  six- 
pence, each  person,  to  behold  this  the  most  extraordinary,  and  most 
useful  sight  in  the  world."  He  then  adds,  "  The  most  violent  and  con- 
tinued rain,  wind,  or  cold  will  not  prevent  the  young  Lady  from  being  in 
the  Earth  every  day  during  the  whole  of  the  appointed  hours,  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  world,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the  practicability,  perfect 
safety,  and  usefulness  of  this  charming  and  most  salutary  practice.  The 
Ladies  will  be  permitted  to  see  the  young  Lady  taken  out  of  the  Earth." 

But  the  instrument  of  an  impostor,  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  her 
earth-bath  at  sixpence  a  head,  was  a  very  different  person  from  Lady 
Hamilton  at  the  court  of  Naples.^ 

Miss  Knight's  records  of  the  events  which  have  thrown  so  dark  a  shade 
on  Nelson's  splendid  memory  are  very  meagre ;  and  she  is,  on  all  occasions, 
his  unhesitating  apologist.  They  are  now  common  matter  of  history.  We 
have  heard  them,  too,  from  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them.  Some  of 
them  were  related  to  us  (while  walking  with  him  in  his  magnificent 
galleries)  by  a  nobleman  not  long  deceased.  In  Nelson's  day  he  was  a 
young  commoner  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  art.  As  he  himself  sud 
eloquently,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  ^*  these  had  been  the  seductive 
amusements  of  his  youth ;  they  had  clung  to  him  through  a  long  life ; 
and  were  then  the  solace  of  his  old  age  ;"  and  they  had  been  his  attrac- 

*  His  brother  WUliam,  a  clergyman,  married  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulav;  and 
was  reprimanded  by  the  elder  Disraeli  in  an  advertisement  appended  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Etmy  on  the  Literary  Character  (1795)  for  the  intemperate  tone  in 
which  he  had  defended  that  lady  upon  a  charge  brought  against  her  by  Disraeli 
of  having  mutilated  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS. 

t  Where  he  was  then  exhibiting.  The  apologist  for  Lady  Hamilton,  in  BZocit- 
tDomft  Magamne  for  April,  1860  (not  1859,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaye),  brings  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  not  the  "young  lady"  here  leferred  ta 

X  Such  mutations  are  not  extraordinary.  Our  earliest  recollections  of  Bdxonl* 
the  travdkr,  are  as  an  acrobat  at  the  Liverpool  Circus. 
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fions  to  Southern  Italy.  But  they  were  not  his  only  oecaptttiona.  At 
considerable  peflsonal  risk  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  across  the  Bay 
of  Naples  to  Cardinal  Ruffo.  The  shot  from  the  Castd  del  Uovo  feU 
rapidly  about  the  boat  that  carried  htm — sometimes  beyond,  and  some- 
wies  juft  short  of  it.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  proceeding. 
But  the  rowers  pulled  manfully  through,  till  out  of  range  of  the  guns,  and 
the  mission  (a  very  important  one  at  the  time)  was  accomplished  without 
an  accident.  He  was  also  one  of  the  guests  at  dinner,  in  Lord  Nelson^ 
cabin,  the  day  that  Carracioli  was  executed ;  and  from  himself  we  learnt 
that  when  the  signal  g^n  was  fired  that  marked  the  victim's  &te,  Lady 
Hamilton  raised  her  wine-glass  and  exclaimed,  in  a  triumphant  tone^ 
**  There  sounds  the  knell  of  a  traitor  !"• 

Such  a  combination  of  "  love  and  murdei'*  may  have  been  very  charm- 
ing— no  doubt  it  was  so ; — but,  for  ourselves,  we  should  as  soon  ^xink  of 
making  our  bosom-pet  of  a  rattlesnake. 

There  is  something  very  lively  and  natural  in  Miss  Knight's  descrip- 
tion of  the  wild  joy  produced  at  Naples  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  and 
she  tells  an  anecdote  of  Ndson  which  makes  him  not  less  great  as  a  wit 
than  as  a  hero.  The  French  had  called  it  a  drawn  battle.  "  I  remember,*^ 
she  says,  '*  that  one  day  when  we  were  rowing  round  some  of  the  shipt 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  engagement,  Sir  William  Hamilton  remarked: 
/  Look  at  these,  and  ask  how  it  can  be  called  a  drawn  battle.'  Nelson 
answered,  *  They  are  quite  right ;  only  they  drew  the  blanks  and  we  the 
prizes."* 

On  her  return  to  England  she  entered  into  the  dreary  service  of  the 
queen,  of  which  she  does  not  give  so  gloomy  an  account  as  Madame 
a'Arb!ay,t  over  whom,  however,  she  had  the  advantage  (in  addition  to 
her  three  hundred  a  year)  of  having  a  house  in  Windsor  for  her  separate 
residence.  She  relates  some  touching  incidents  of  the  king's  illness  ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  from  her  subsequent  transfer  to  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  her  connexion  with  the  imhrogli  at  Warwick 
House  that  her  memoirs  have  an  historical  value. 

There  have  been  few  persons  so  little  to  be  envied  as  the  prince  who 
was  soon  to  be  George  the  Fourth.  He  had  scarcely  a  ^end.  Most  of 
the  companions  of  his  early  life  were  cast  from  him,  either  because  they 
were  now  of  little  value,  or  because  their  political  principles  had  begun  to 
excite  his  fears.  At  one  time  they  had  cherished  the  hope  that  he  would 
liave  been  something  better,— 

*  This  is  lomething  more  than  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Mulready,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  the  writer  in  Blackwood  (voL  Ixxxvii.  p.  424).  But  no  defect,  of 
dharacter  or  disposition,  in  Lady  Hamilton  coald  cancel  the  debt  due  to  her  by 
iSb»  nation-^and  dishonestly  allowed  to  semaiD  unpaid — ^for  her  in«trumentali^ 
in  having  the  British  fleet  revictualled  and  supplied  wiUi  necessaries,  at  Synu 
ease,  preVions  to  the  victory  of  the  Kile.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lsdy  HamilUm'ft 
Wlnence  at  the  court  of  Naples,  the  battle  of  the  Nileoould  not  have  been  fought» 

t  Amobgst  the  liveliest  of  the  amusements  of  Queen  Charlotte's  court  (a* 
woribtd  by  Miss  Knight)  were  short  Qerman  dramas  performed  by  a  company 
of  children  in  a  bam  fitted  up  with  festoons  of  evergreens*  After  these  aa 
•atomotoa  danced  on  the  rope,  and  then  came  a  pkaakumttgoria  oonsisting  of 
dandng  figures,  which  formed  groups  and  separated  in  an  ingegaious  jnanner.  All 
finished  before  ten.  On  another  occasion  Prinoess  Eliaabelh  ate  something  Se 
iQiemble  a  tallow  candle,  made  of  apple  and  burnt  almond.  This  was  the  trick 
which  induced  Goldsmith  to  «ait  the^iaiidls  itsell 
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Bat  his  heart  was  a  sieve  where  some  scattered  afieeiions 

Were  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 

And  the  finer  they  were  the  more  sure  to  run  through.* 

Bo  at  least  he  was  described  by  those  he  had  discarded.  In  all  the  dis- 
putes with  his  family,  opioion  was  against  him.  Much  of  the  feeling  of 
affBCtion  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  caused  by  the  unpopularity  of  her 
father.  That  abstract  regard  and  respect  for  royalty,  which  seems  to 
haye  become  almost  a  part  of  our  nature,  could  find  no  fitting  object  in 
the  regent,  and  sought  it  therefore  in  a  younger  and  more  attractive  form. 
!Miss  Knight  speaks  of  her  as  ''  a  noble  young  creature,"  '*  whose  talents 
•and  disposition  seemed  worthy  of  a  better  lot  than  as  yet  had  fallen  to  her 
share."  The  queen  greatly  disliked  her ;  she  was  little  loved  by  hcff 
lather  ;  and  her  raothor,  whatever  might  have  been  her  natural  feelings, 
.regparded  her,  at  that  time,  chiefly  as  being  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
movements  which  she  was  herself  about  to  make. 

The  first  difficulty  with  the  prince  arose  out  of  his  royal  daughter's 
desire,  when  she  had  nearly  attained  her  seventeenth  birthday,  to  have  an 
•establishment  of  her  own.  She  wrote  a  letter,  expressing  this  desire,  to 
'Lord  Liverpool,  under  the  secret  advice,  as  was  supposed,  of  Miss 
iElphinstone  (the  present  Countess  de  Flahault),  <'  her  old  and  intimate 
£nend.*'t  The  letter  made  his  royal  highness  *'  violently  angry  ;"  and 
instead  of  considering  it  as  a  matter  for  aiSeotionate  discussion,  he  took 
XiOrd  Eldon  down  to  Windsor  to  explain  to  his  daughter,  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  that  she  was  still  an  infant  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  had 
no  right  to  what  she  demanded.  His  lordship's  manner  on  the  occaaioia 
/was  ofiensively  rough.  The  prince  asked  him  what  he  would  himself  hare 
done  as  a  father  under  similar  circumstances,  and  his  well-known  reply 
-was  to  the  efiBect  that,  "  had  she  been  hig  daughter  he  would  have  looked 
her  up  till  she  had  come  to  her  senses.'*  **  Princess  Charlotte"  (says  Miss 
Knight)  *^  heard  all  this  with  great  dignity,  and  answered  not  a  word ; 
but  she  af^wards  went  into  the  room  of  one  of  her  aunts,  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  ^  What  would  the  king  say  if  he  could  know  that 
his*  grand-daughter  had  been  compared  to  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
collier.'  "|  Yet  immediately  upon  this  comes  the  semblance  of  a  separate 
establishment  at  Warwick  House ;  '^  sub-gavernesses"  being  changed  into 
**  lady  companions,"  and  other  forms  of  the  infiniment  petit  being 
adopted  *^  so  as  to  soften  matters  (as  Sir  Henry  Halford  terms  it)  with 
the  princess,  yet  not  entirely  to  yield  to  her  demands."  Sir  Henry  was 
an  ever  ready  instrument;  and,  without  him,  the  abodes  of  royalty 
would  never  have  been  free  from  dissensions. 

But  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  regent's  domestic  troubles. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  those  painful  disclosures  which  were  intended  to 
criminate  his  wife  and  enable  him  to  dissolve  their  marriage.  Into  these 
it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter.  We  shall  find  more  amusing  matter  at 
Warwick  House :  and  in  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 

Had  it  been  the  regent's  object  to  induce  his  daughter  to  accept  the 
first  alliance  that  offered,  he  could  scarcely  have  done  better  than  con- 
demn her  to  the  joyless  monotony  of  the  life  that  Miss  Knight  has  so 

♦  **  Parody  qf  a  celebrated  Letter:' 

t  We  remember  bcr,  f^U  of  s^t  and  vivacity,  at  Plymouth,  m  1812. 

t  According  to  other  versions  "  the  gnmd-daughter  of  a  coal-heaver.' 
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trustfully  described.  The  princess,  '*  in  understanding,  penetration,  and 
stature,  nad  become  a  woman,"  she  was  «*  desirous  to  acquire  more  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs  and  general  society,  alive  to  everything,  and 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  for  herself."  She  was  frank,  impulsive, 
and  self-willed,  audit  depended  upon  the  training  she  should  then  receive, 
whether  she  would  become  ''  a  blessing  to  her  country  or  the  reverse.** 
The  disadvantages  under  which  she  laboured  were  forcibly  pointed  out  in 
the  letter  that  her  mother  had  been  advised  to  address  to  the  prince 
regent  on  the  subject  of  her  own  wrongs,  and  on  the  withholding  ^m 
the  princess  of  such  an  education  as  was  fitting  for  the  future  sovereign  of 
a  great  nation.  Beyond  the  common  instruction  of  the  commonest  board- 
ing school,  the  usual  routine  of  French,  German,  music,  and  drawing,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  visits  from  her  sub-preceptor  Dr.  Short  (''a  good 
sort  of  Devonshire  man,  with  some  classical  knowledge,  very  little  taste, 
an  honest  heart,"  but  great  fear  of  the  powers  he  served),  who  used  to 
come  every  morning  and  read  English  to  his  royal  pupil  iVom  eleven  to 
twelve.  His  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  described  by  Mist 
Knight  to  have  been  wholly  unqualified  for  the  important  post  he  occu- 
pied ;  a  man  of  narrow  views  and  prejudices,  whose  great  object  was  to 
ffuard  the  princess  against  popery  and  whiggism.  He  was  a  devoted 
lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  desire  that  he  should  accompany  her  to  a  col- 
lection  of  pictures  was  sure  to  put  him  in  good  humour  and  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  varying  the  sameness  of  her  daily  occupations.  The  only 
instruction  fitting  for  a  future  sovereign,  of  which  we  see  any  mention, 
was  that  at  an  earlier  period  she  had  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Short  and  Mr. 
Adam*  to  make  "  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  England.**  This  was  no  light 
task,  at  any  rate,  unless  she  had  greater  skill  at  <*  codifying"  than  we 
possess  at  present ;  and,  in  her  disputes  with  her  father,  he  regretted  the 
mformation  she  had  obtained.  Her  amusements  were  not  more  attrac- 
tive than  her  studies.  There  were  balls  at  Carlton  House,  sometimes  on 
a  scale  of  dull  magnificence,  when  the  supper-table  was  enlivened  by 

Tlmt  streamlet  delicious 
That  down  midst  the  dishes. 
All  full  of  goldfishes. 
Romantic  did  flow.f 

But  these  were  soon  discontinued ;  and  there  were  dinners,  the  g^uests  to 
meet  the  princess  being  the  royal  dukes,  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  chancellor, 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and  Colonel  Bloomfield.  The  only  lady  (in  addi- 
tion to  Miss  Knis^ht)  being  Miss  Goldsworthy,  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
royal  equerries,  who  was  old,  deaf,  and  sleepy.  Both  she  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  after  the  second  course.  Miss 
Knight  describes  the  apartments  as  having  been  certainly  magnificent, 
well  lighted,  and  everything  well  regulated.  They  were  fitted  up  with 
great  splendour  and  elegance ;  they  contained  some  good  pictures,  and 
much  ornamental  decoration  of  bronze  and  china;  but  compared  with 
'*the  classical  taste  and  sober  dignity  of  Italy"  she  thought  Carlton 
House  ''nothing  more  than  a  nobleman's  dwelling  expensively  fur- 
nished."   The  prince,  she  tells  us,  "did  the  honours  of  his  house  well, 

•  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Comwa^ 
t  Moore's  Horace  (ftpeely  translated). 
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though  not  with  sufficient  ease ;  and  rather  with  assumed  than  real  self- 
possession.  At  the  dinners  he  talked  but  little  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  not  with  the  manner  or  voice  of  affection. 

Another  of  the  amusements  prorided  for  her  was  the  celebration  of  the 
regent's  birthday  at  Sandhurst.  ''  All  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and 
their  wives,  and  a  few  others,  were  present.'*  The  prince,  Miss  Knight 
says,  did  not  speak  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  or  herself,  <'  but  looked  as  if 
he  wished  to  annihilate  them."  There  was  a  little  dance  of  five  or  six 
cottples  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  and  when  they  were  about 
to  depart,  it  was  found  that  the  prince  regent,  the  Duke  of  York  (who 
had  broken  his  head  against  a  cellaret),  the  hther  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  many  others,  were  lying  drunk  under  the  table.  Even 
the  venerable  lord  chancellor,  Eldon,  desirous  of  conversing  with  Miss 
Knight,  introduced  himself  to  her  after  a  royal  dinner  party,  with  a 
familiarity  of  manner  and  confusion  of  utterance  which  showed  very 
clearly  that  he  was  under  vinous  influence.  The  princess,  unless  she 
found  a  pleasure  in  laughing  at  those  whom  she  was  bound  to  look  up  to 
with  respect,  could  have  had  little  amusement  at  these  meetings;  and  her 
domestic  enjoyments,  though  they  might  be  more  respectable,  were  not 
more  elevating  or  exhilarating.  Miss  Knight  wrote  dramatic  proverbs 
in  French,  which  the  princess  and  the  ladies  about  her  acted ;  the  Duchess 
of  Leeds,  with  the  upper  servants  and  masters,  being  the  audience.  She 
also  wrote  'Italian  songs,"  which  the  princess  set  to  music,  **or  got 
Lindley  or  Vacari  to  set  them."  "  She  composed  waltzes."  Sometimes, 
when  all  other  resources  failed,  they  '<  sent  for  old  Vitalba,  the  drawing- 
master,  to  come  in  the  evening,"  and  the  princess  *^  would  make  draw- 
ings  with  him,  with  stumps  burned  in  the  candle,  which  had  a  very  good 
effect." 

These  were  tristes  plaisirs^  it  must  be  allowed.  But  they  were  soon 
to  be  followed  by  more  exciting  incidents. 

Next  to  his  desire  to  keep  his  royal  daughter  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
the  prince  regent  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  transfer  the  charge  of 
her  to  a  husband;  and  it  was  so  far  fortunate  for  his  projects  that  she 
had  not  at  that  time*  fixed  her  affections  upon  any  one.  There  had 
been  a  harmless  flirtaUon  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been 
Iier  frequent  partner  at  the  balls  at  Carlton  House,  and  whose  engraved 
portrait,  without  a  name  attached  to  it,  had  been  hung  up  in  one  of  her 
apartments.  She  also  thought  favourably  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Sne  was  not  particularly  attached  to  him ;  she  knew  that  ''  she  could 
never  expect  to  marry  from  inclination,"  and  she  simply  preferred  him 
because  his  ''  character  and  temper  were  so  good  that  she  might  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  being  treated  with  kinduess,  and  to  see  her  husband 
esteemed  by  the  nation."  Into  these  feelings  the  prince  regent  could 
not  enter.  He  said — and  with  more  consideration  than  he  showed  at 
any  other  period  of  the  negotiations — that  ^^  he  was  himself  too  severe  a 
sufferer  to  wish  any  other  person,  and  especially  a  child  of  his  own,  to 
know  the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage,"  and  he  would  invite  over 
'*  the  princes  of  the  continent"  (for  that  a  subject  of  England  she  could 
not  marry)  so  that  *^  she  might  then  have  her  choice." 


•  1818. 
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HU  yreteteBOB  £sa  the  hereditary  Frinoe  of  Orange,  the  woobg,  and 
itB  results  are  matters  familiar  to  every  one. 

Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  tells  as  that  the  princess  thought  him  so  ugly 
that  she  was  sometimes  obliged  to  turn  her  head  away  in  disgust  when  he 
was  speaking  to  her.*  If  such  an  aversion,  however,  at  any  time  existed) 
she  had  sooceeded  in  overcoming  it.  Miss  Knight — in  whom  he  had  no 
friend — tells  us  that  she  thought  him  *' particularly  plain  and  sickly  in 
his  look,  his  figure  very  slender,  his  manner  rather  hearty  and  boyish,  but 
not  unpleasant  in  a  young  soldier."!  The  princess  listened  to  the  praises 
hestowed  upon  him  by  Lord  Wellington  and  the  distinguished  officers 
with  whom  he  had  served ;  **  she  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,''  and  admitted  that  "  he  was  by  no  means  as  disagreeable  as  she 
expected."  But  there  was  to  be  an  unsmoothness  of  the  current,  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  different  impediment.  .  Dull  as  her  life  had  been 
in  England  she  clung  with  affection  to  her  native  land,  and  "  had  never 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  leave  it.'* 
When  she  heard  that  part  of  her  time,  every  year,  was  to  be  passed  in 
Holland,  she  was  in  a  *'  transport  of  gnef."  Her  father  held  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  he  with  her  husband  wherever  he  might  live,  or  even  to 
''follow  him  to  the  army."  The  Prince  of  Orange  himself  was  oandid  in 
his  ezplanationsi,  and  willing  that  parliament  should  make  express  pro- 
vidon  for  an  English  establ^iment;  and  it  was  only  when  she  found  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  included  in  the  final  arrangements  that  she 
peremptorily  withdrew  her  consent  to  the  marriage.  Miss  ELnight's 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  the  discussions,  negotiations,  and 
intrig^ues  eonneoted  with  these  events  is  well  worth  reading,  as  a  vivid 
ttnd  truth-like  record.  The  prince  regent  oould  ill  brook  any  opposition 
to  his  wishes,  and  his  anger  on  this  occasion  was  intense.  After  vague 
and  unaviiiling  threats,  he  came  one  evening  to  Warwick  House  with  the 
intention  of  breaking  up  the  entire  establishment  at  once,  and  removing 
his  refractory  daughter  to  Carlton  House.  Here  she  was  to  be  confined 
-for  five  days,  and  then  to  be  taken  to  Cranbourne  Lodge,  in  the  middle 
of  Windsor  Forest,  where  she  was  to  see  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  a 
weekly  inberview  with  the  queen. 

On  leaving  his  jpresence,  after  hearing  these  announcements,  the 
princess  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  God  almighty  grant  me 
patience  r    Aad  we  all  know  what  followed. 

There  are  many  still  living  who  remember  the  surprise  and  amusement 
that  were  oooasioned  by  the  elopement  from  Warwick  House.  The 
eonveyanoe  that  was  to  take  the  royal  fugitive  to  her  mother,  in  Con- 
naoght-i^ace,  was  found  upon  the  coach-stand  in  Cockspur-street.  It 
was  one  of  those  roomy,  lumbering  vehicles,  with  a  carpet  of  loose  straw 
and  a  pei&me  of  the  stable,  or  something  worse,  which  have  since  been 
fluperseded  by  broughams  and  hansoms.  Upon  appealing  ''for  safety 
and  for  suecoor"  to  the  mass  of  dirty  drab  capes  vmich  constituted  its 
.driver,  we  were  JboM,  in  the  doggrels  of  the  day, 
''Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jarvis, 
"Pm  quite  at  your  sarvioe;" 

*  Ladjf  C,  CcoK^pbd^B  Diarg,  quoted  by  Sfits  Knight's  editor, 
t  The«N>fs<tiangsheMysof  himkthat  «' be  has  a  bad  oook,  and  Us  dinnsM 
aiedulL" 
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90tA  in  a  iea«dnable  ieog^  of  time  she  was  taken  to  her  dettinalion. 
The  Frincees  of  Wales  was  from  home,  hot  the  eooii  Teturaed.  To  her 
it  was  an  miweloome  visit,  for  she  was  fearful  that  the  sosptcions  and 
difficulties  to  whioh  it  would  give  rise  might  interfere  with  some  arrange- 
ments  she  was  making  lor  travelling  on  die  Continent.  Miss  Knight 
tiunks  that  '*  she  was  more  anxious  for  the  removal  of  Princess  Charlotte 
out  of  her  house  than  the  prince  was  to  get  her  into  his."  Her  first  step 
was  to  send  for  her  usual  advisers :  the  princess  had  already  sent  for  th^ 
Duke  of  Sussex.  It  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  these  family 
quarrels  that  they  were  made  causes  for  the  strife  of  contending  factions* 
With  the  exception  of  the  chivabous  Canning,  her  only  counsellors  or 
fiiends  were  amongst  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  the  regent 
and  his  ministers.  Whitbread  and  Tiemey,  who  were  the  first  summoned, 
eould  not  be  met  with;  but  Brougham  was  found  at  Michael  Angelo 
Taykv's,  whose  excellent  table  formed  an  attraction  for  the  Whig  leaden 
that  has  been  immortalised  in  verse. *^  There  was  no  necessity  for  the 
wisdom  either  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  or  Mr.  ^oi^am  to  demonstrate 
that  the  only  course  for  the  young  princess  was  to  return  to  her  royal 
fitther.  Mr.  Brougham  brought  before  her  the  consequenoes  of  a  struggle 
radier  more  alarmingly  than  the  occasion  required.  Pointing  to  the 
erowds  who  were  assembling  for  a  Westminster  election,  he  told  her  that 
she  had  only  to  show  herself,  and  Carlton  House  would  probably  be 
pulled  down ;  but  that  the  troops  would  then  fire  upon  the  people,  and 
there  would  be  a  shedding  of  blood,  for  which  she  would  never  be  forgivem 
The  rest  of  the  aflfiEiir  partook  more  of  the  ridiculous.  The  embassy  sent 
by  the  regent  to  demand  his  daughter  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chaneelloiv 
llord  EUenbM'ough,  Mr.  Adam  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall)^ 
Mr.  Leach,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and,  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  York^ 
each  (with  the  exception  of  the  duke)  in  a  separate  haolmejf'coaek^ 
Lord  Eldon  is  recorded  to  have  said,  '<  When  we  arrived,  I  informed  her 
a  cairiage  was  at  the  door,  and  we  would  attend  her  home.  But  home 
she  would  not  go.  She  kicked  and  bounced,  but  would  not  go.  Well) 
to  do  my  office  as  gently  as  I  could,  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  fbr^ 
nntil  she  did  go,  she  would  be  obliged  to  oitertain  us,  as  we  would  not 
leave  her.     At  last  she  accompanied  U8."t 

If  the  venerable  lord  ever  said  so,  it  must  have  been  while  enjoying  his 
wine.  It  is  contrary  to  tbe  known  facts,  and  to  a  narrative  which  has 
been  attributed  to  iJord  Brougham. ;( 

*  On  one  occasion  it  kept  them  from  an  important  division:  an  event  celebrated 
in  the  pages  of  the  John  Bull^  at  the  time  it  occurred,  in  lines  that  maybe  remem- 
bered.   The  following  are  part  of  them : 

*'  LamhtoQ  leads  the  patriot  van, 

Handsome  fellow,  charming  fellow. 
Quite  tbe  dandy  of  the  dan — 
Bather  yellow*  rather  yellow. 

«<OffkirUbertyhetells 

Tales  bewitching,  tales  bewitching; 
But  forgets  them  when  he  smells 
Hichaers  kitchen^Michaers  kitchen,"  &c  &c 

'    t  Extract  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Cmrl  qf  ihe  Regmejf,  quoted  Iqr 
Ifiss  Knight's  editor,  appendix,  p.  888,  voL  i. 
X  Appendix,  p.  339. 
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It  was  with  the  Duke  of  York  alone  that  (attended  by  Mn.  Lewis, 
her  dresser)  she  went  to  Carlton  House.  His  royal  highness  had  been 
admitted  into  one  of  the  lower  apartments  at  Connaagnt*place,  but  the 
rest  of  the  embassy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
remained  outside,  each  of  them  in  one  of  the  undignified  conveyances 
which  they  had  followed  the  example  of  royalty  in  choosing.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  party  up-stairs,  who  were  delighted  with  the  humour  and 
buoyancy  of  the  escE^>ed  princess;  were  quite  satisfied  to  leare  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  hackney-coaches  in  solitary  confinement  as  they  came.  So 
there  they  stayed. 

There  were  many  changes  consequent  upon  this  adventure.  Warwick 
House  was  closed.  Miss  Knight  was  deprived  of  her  appointment. 
Uldmately,  however,  and  after  a  lonc^  negotiation  that  showed  her  talents 
as  a  diplomatist,  she  obtained  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  By  the 
queen  she  had  never  been  forgiven  for  leaving  her  service  for  that  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  princess  at  Cranboume  Lodge  was  not  less 
severe  than  she  had  been  led  to  expect  She  was  watched  night  and  day ; 
was  not  allowed  the  use  of  writing  materials ;  and  had  to  steal  the  paper 
on  which  she  sent  a  note  in  pencil  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  describing  her 
position.  The  following  spnng  she  was  removed  to  Warwick  House;  but 
as  the  entrance  to  it  was  closed  and  secured  by  bars  of  iron  inside,  it  could 
only  be  approached  through  the  court-yard  of  her  Other's  residence.  Two 
of  her  laoies  were  allowed  to  sleep  there,  the  rest  were  only  to  come  in 
the  day.  A  list  of  those  she  was  to  see  was  given  and  signed  by  the 
prince.  She  had  permission  to  go  once  a  week  to  the  play  or  opera,  but 
to  go  away  before  it  was  over,  and  not  to  court  publicity .  With  the  same 
jealous  feeling,  she  was  not  allowed  an  open  carriage,  though  a  close  one 
always  made  her  ill.  With  her  fiither  she  had  no  intercourse,  and  no 
kindness  from  those  he  had  placed  about  her. 

At  last  the  regent  intimated  that  "  he  had  something  in  view  which 
would  please  all  parties" — in  allusion  probably  to  the  proposed  union  with 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Amongst  the  few  inddents  connected  with  this  event  upon  which  Miss 
Knight  a£Pords  us  any  new  information  is  her  account  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  first  feelings  towards  Prince  Leopold  himself.  He  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  her  chosen  suitor.  Miss  Knight  has  left 
us  under  a  mfferent  impression.  On  his  first  visit  to  England,  with  the 
allied  sovereigns,  in  1814,  after  describing  him  as  "a  handsome  young 
man,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  brother-in-law  to  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,"  she  says 
that  he  had  been  once  at  Warwick  House,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  and  her- 
self being  present.  <'  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  came  in  while  he  was  there.  He  paid  many  compli- 
ments to  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  him;  and 
only  received  him  with  civility.  However,  Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished 
to  recommend  him,  and  when  we  drove  in  the  Park  he  would  nde  near 
the  carriage,  and  endeavour  to  be  noticed.  There  were  reasons  why  this 
matter  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Princess  Charlotte.*    However,  he 

*  This  is  not  explained. 
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oeriainly  made  proposals  to  the  regent,  and,  though  rejected,  found  means 
to  get  into  his  tavour.^ 

This,  as  regards  more  than  one  of  the  persons  mentioned,  is  a  very 
characteristic  sketch.  The  young  prince  had  certainly  gained  the  regent  s 
good  opinion,  and  he  spoke  of  him,  in  reference  to  his  contradiction  of 
some  hUe  reports  relative  to  clandestine  visits  at  Warwick  House,  as  *<  a 
most  honourable  young  man."  But  tiie  feelings  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, after  the  intended  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
finally  broken  off,  seem  to  have  been  more  in  favour  of  one  of  the  Prussian 
princes :  a  union  which,  we  are  told,  ''  was  opposed  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.*'  It  was  tiiis,  perhaps,  which  showed  her  the  necessity  of  making 
a  choice  elsewhere ;  and  in  January,  1816,  jyiiss  Knight  records  that  the 
princess  was  expected  to  marry  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  ''  at 
her  own  request."  "  People  say"  (she  continues)  <'  he  has  only  200Z.  a 
year,  which  they  calculate  is  just  enough  to  buy  him  two  coats  and  a 
aosen  of  shirts."*  He  had  qualities,  however,  that  *'  gold  could  never 
buy."  He  had  the  endowments  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  of 
unblemished  honour,  and  had  firmness,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  ''  The  young  man  was  sent  for,"  and  the  rest  we 
know. 

The  Princess  Mary  told  Miss  Knight  that  the  regent  was  ''  quite 
nervous  with  impatience"  to  get  his  daughter  married,  **  as  otherwise  the 
Opposition  might  clamour  for  her  being  treated  as  an  heir-apparent,  and 
"want  more  than  ministers  could  or  ought  to  give."  Even  on  her  marriage 
he  wished  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  provided  by  parliament  to  remain 
under  his  own  control.  * 

At  the  time  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death.  Miss  Knight  was  on  the 
Continent  Upon  that  sad  event  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  No  one  then 
liring  can  forget  the  grief  that  it  occasioned. 

It  was  an  awful  thing 

To  see  a  Nation's  xmiversal  woe : 
Thousands  of  human  beings  suffering 

Beneath  one  deep-felt  blow. 
Each  habited  as  some  dear  friend  were  dead, 

Each  house  closed  up  as  though  a  corpse  were  there; 
Cer  every  mind  one  dark  foreboding  spread. 

On  every  countenance  one  look  of  care. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  Ceiults,  she  had  many  fine  qualities,  both 
of  mind  and  msposition.  She  had  clear  and  quick  perceptions,  and  was 
kind,  generous,  unselfish,  and  humane.  Her  anxiety,  and  the  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  her  conduct  during  the  first  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  her  mother,  were  beyond  mere  praise;  and  royalty  was  never, 
perhaps,  so  sincerely  mourned. 

The  remainder  of  Miss  Knight's  volumes  consists  of  notes  made  during 
her  various  travels  on  the  Continent,  at  intervals  of  more  than  forty 
years.  She  describes  with  clearness ;  lively  and  intelligentiy ;  and  relates 
much  that  may  be  read  with  interest. 

One  of  her  first  winters  was  divided  between  Toulouse  and  Montpellier. 
At  the  latter  she  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  the 

*  So  entered  by  the  journalist.    It  was  the  silly  comment  of  the  dsy. 
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Blites ;  when  a  speech  was  Miversd  by  the  Andihishop  of  Nathomw 
which  was  so  singular  an  instance  of  opinions  in  advance  of  his  age,  that 
we  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  it.  The  king^s  oomihiisioner,  the  Cosnt 
de  P^gord,  described  him  "  as  a  prelate  who  supported  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  court  without  flattery,  and  the  interests  of  the  court  with 
the  people  without  ostentation,''  a  eulogium  diat  does  not,  however, 
present  any  yery  distinct  meaning.  The  address  of  the  archbishop  htm* 
self  was  something  very  different.  It  might  have  been  spoken  by  a 
Peel  or  a  Cobden.  After  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  and  importaaoe 
of  commerce,  and  sketching  its  early  histoiy,  he  lanientsd  tiiat  Franoe, 
so  favourably  situated,  placed  between  two  seas,  in  the  centre  of  Eurc^e^ 
nnder  the  most  favourable  sky,  and  inhabited  by  a  pec^le  of  the  most 
active  disposition,  was  yet  by  no  means  so  commercial  as  she  oi]^t  to 
be.  ^' Louis  XIV.,  he  said,  would  have  afibrded  enoonragement  to 
the  commerce  of  his  kingdom,  had  he  not  been  hurried  away  by  an  ill- 
judged  ambition,  and  thus  been  compelled  to  leave  that  essential  duty  to 
the  care  of  his  minister,  the  great  Colbert.  That  statesman,  however, 
signally 'erred  in  laying  restraint  a  upon  commerce,  for  it  vrould  have  been 
far  better  to  have  suffered  the  trifling  inconvenience  resulting  from  oer- 
tain  commodities  leaving  the  country  and  being  useful  to  foreign  nations, 
than  to  renounce  the  great  advantages  which  arise  from  the  communica- 
tion of  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  or  from  superior  perfection  in 
Uiose  already  made.  Instead,  therefore,  of  laying  the  restraint  he  in- 
tended upon  abuses,  Colbert  fostered  the  worst  of  all,  monopoly.  The 
archbishop  then  adverted  to  the  unhappy  fanaticism  which  had  driven  so 
many  industrious  citizens  to  seek  refuge  in  the  open  and  liberal  arms  of 
England  and  Holland,  which  nations  were  amply  repaid  for  their  gene- 
rosity by  the  stimulus  given  to  their  commerce,  and  the  improvements 
introduced  into  all  useful  arts  by  the  grateful  exiles.  Louis  XV.  had 
proper  views  on  these  subjects,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  them 
into  execution  by  the  troubles  of  the  times  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
his  ministers."  He  concluded  (as  in  duty  bound)  by  hoping  everything 
from  the  known  good  disposition  of  the  reigning  king.  As  £ar  as  it  g^oes, 
this  is  the  outline  of  a  sound  theory  propounded  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne  in  1776. 

Whatever  our  own  theories  may  have  been,  our  practice,  nearly  forty 
years  later,  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  is  indicated  by  some  of  the 
entries  made  in  Miss  Knight's  Journals  for  1815.     In  February  of  that' 
year,  Mr.  Robinson  brought  in  his  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn . 
for  home  use,  until  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  reached  eighty  shillings 
per  quarter,  and  even  &en  at  a  duty.     It  led  to  dangerous  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  ^e  people :  a  losf,  steeped  in  blood,  was  placed  upon 
the  wall  of  Carlton  House;  and  though  the  regent  himself  was  said  to 
be  opposed  to  the  bill,   '^ Bread  or  blood!''  '^ Bread  or  the  regent's 
head!"  were  the  common  cries.     Troops  were  called  out.     The  houses 
of  ministers  were  attacked  by  mobs :  some  of  them  partially  destroyed. 
When  the  doors  and  windows  of  Lord  Eldon's  mansion  were  battered, 
in,  it  was  said  to  have  been  ^*  the  first  time  he  had  kept  open  house."     At 
Mr.  Robinson's  the  consequences  were  more  painfully  serious.     They, 
fired  at  random  from  within  ;  several  were  wounded ;  and  a  midshipman, 
who  had  joined  the  crowd,  fell,  shot  through  the  head. 
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Now,  even  with  the  present  laws,  we  cannot  always  have  ^keap  Inmid; 
bat  we  can  always  obtain  it  at  its  oatund  price.* 

Amongst  her  excursions  oa  the  Continent,  'HSm  Knight  accompanied 
Lord  Nelson  on  his  indiscreet  and  cirooitons  journey  to  Vienna  wtth  tho 
Hamiltons  and  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Between  Leghorn  and  Florence 
they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  French  army,  then  rapkHy  adtaneing, 
and  the  dightest  accident  might  have  {^ced  him  in  their  power. 
Where,  then,  would  have  been  the  victory  of  Trafalgar? 

The  volumes,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  full  of  anecdotes.  Their  editor 
says  that  <'  they  are  of  unequal  interest,  and  if  not  all  new,  are,  at  all 
events,  authentic.'*  It  is  difficult  on  these  occasions  to  say  which  are 
new.  They  are  all  new  to  some  one.  A  very  successful  diner-out  used 
to  aver  that  those  he  borrowed  from  his  note4x>ok  were  frequently 
greeted  as  novelties,  while,  for  those  that  were  really  new,  he  rarely 
received  the  credit  he  deserved.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  a  good  anec- 
dote too  often ;  and  (with  occasional  abridgment)  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  giving  a  few  of  Miss  Knight^s. 

When  the  people  of  Neufch^tel  opposed  the  King  of  Prussia's  inter- 
ference in  Ikvour  of  a  pastor  of  the  Swiss  Church  who  doubted  the 
eternity  of  ^ture  punishment,  '*  Eh  bien  T  said  the  king,  "  si  messieurs 
de  Neufch&tel  veulent  ^tre  damn^s  k  toute  ^temit^,  ainsi  soit-il  V  These 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  did  not  profess  to  think  the  doctrine  dangerous  for 
Uiemselves,  but  were  fearful  of  the  effect  upon  **  tiieir  wives  and  servants.^ 

One  day  that  Johnson  came  to  Lady  Knight^s  to  meet  many  others, 
she  told  him  that  they  had  arranged  to  go  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Would  he  go  with  them  ?  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  while  I  can  keep  out 
of  it.'' 

Lalande,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  atheist,  regretted  diat  he 
had  not  joined  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated.  '*  For  if,'' 
he  said,  *'  I  had  become  a  Jesuit,  I  should  have  had  better  health,  deeper 
knowledge,  and  some  religion." 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  used  to  say  "  that  he  could  more  easily  die 
a  martyr  than  live  a  saint" 

William  IV,  observed,  speaking  of  Dom  Pedro,  «  To  be  sure  we  are 
both  sovereigns — at  least  he  was  one ;  but  there  is  a  g^at  difierence 
between  us  for  all  that ;  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  he  is  a  thief." 

Talma  had  given  a  ball  the  night  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  assassinated. 
A  royalist  who  occupied  part  of  the  same  house  sent  up  to  beg  they  would 
cease  dancing,  and  spare  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  affliction  for 
the  calamity  that  had  happened.  Talma  contented  himself  with  replying 
that  he  had  not  killed  the  duke,  and  that  he  could  not  interrupt  the 
amusements  of  his  guests. 

General  Dalrymple,  when  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age,  * 
was  introduced  by  the  king  to  Lord  Errol,  as  an  old  friend.     *'  Ah !  my 
lord,"  said  the  general,  **  the  last  of  your  family  I  have  seen  was  Loid 
Kilmarnock's  head  on  Temple  Bar." 

A  man  who  squinted  very  much,  talking  to  Talleyrand  about  public 
affairs,  wound  up  with  "Enfin,  prince,  tout  va  de  travers."  "Qui, 
monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  comme  vous  voyez." 

*  "  The  object  was  not  to  maintain  a  high  or  a  low  price,  but  to  maintain  a 
natural  one."— Mr.  Holland,  MJ*.,  at  Birmingham,  1856. 
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Alfieri  was  present  when  soma  of  hii  frieDdi  were  orerwhelmed  with 
the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  I.  had  issued  orders  that  several  children 
of  the  first  families  of  Florence  and  other  ereat  cities  of  Italy  shoold  be 
sent  to  Paris  to  serve  as  hb  pages,  and  afterwards  enter  the  armj. 
**  What  was  to  be  done  ?**  "  Their  prindples  would  be  perverted ;  they 
would  be  estranged  from  their  country;  and  if  they  were  not  sent  their 
parents  would  be  persecuted,  ruined,  imprisoned."  *<  How  could  it  be 
avoided  ?^  ''  Ammazzarli  !"*  exclaimed  the  tragic  poet : — which,  in  its 
way,  is  equal  to  Robson's  We  eat  them,  in  "  Medea." 

The  amiable  Pere  Jacquier,  the  commentator  on  Newton,  was  re- 
ported, by  an  enemy,  to  the  bbhop  of  his  diocese,  as  having  frequented 
the  society  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Ch&telet  The  prelate  answered, 
''  I  wish  those  personages  were  always  in  such  good  company." 

A  visitor  to  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  at  Cambridge,  seeing  a 
fiddle  upon  the  table,  asked  the  tutor  if  his  royal  highness  played. 
*^  Not  much,*'  said  the  tutor,  ''  only  Chd  save  his  Uncle,  and  such  little 
things." 

An  Italian  (not,  we  presume,  bieti  spirituel),  telling  a  lady  how  long 
he  had  been  travelling,  and  pronouncing  French  after  the  manner  of  his 
nation,  said,  '*  J'ai  ^te  4in  &ne  ^  Paris  et  un  line  k  Rome."  **  Mon  cher 
abb^*'  replied  the  lady,  ''  il  paratt  que  vous  avez  M  un  &ne  partout." 

It  is  told  of  Livois,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  who  was  with  the  French 
army,  that  taking  compassion  on  a  dog  whose  lee  had  been  fractured  by 
a  shot,  he  set  the  bones  and  cured  him.  Some  tmie  afterwards  he  found 
waiting  at  his  door  the  same  dog,  with  a  companion  who  had  a  broken 
leg,  and  whom  he  evidently  wished  to  introduce  to  him.  The  surgeon 
cured  this  second  dog  also ;  and  the  account  is  from  himself. 

This  has  often  appeared  before,  but  we  repeat  it  because  we  almost 
believe  it  to  be  true.  The  adventures  of  the  dog  Merrylegs  in  Dickens's 
Hard  Times  (ch.  xxxvi.)  supposes  the  same  conversational  power. 

Miss  Knight  occupied  a  very  respectable  position  in  the  literature  of 
her  day.  Besides  '<  Dinarbas,"  she  produced,  in  1792,  *'  Marcus  Fla- 
minius ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Life  of  the  Romans,"  two  vols. ;  and  in  1805 
a  quarto  volume,  entitled  ''A  Description  of  Latium;  or.  La  Campagna 
di  Roma."  The  first  is  mentioned  by  Madame  d'Arblay,  and  they  both 
appear  to  have  had  considerable  merit.  Mrs.  Pioszi  called  the  lady  who 
wrote  them  '<  the  far-famed  Cornelia  Knight."  '^  She  died  at  Paris,  in 
1837,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age." 

The  papers  she  left  have  been  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Kaye,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  Metadfe,  and  other  important  works.  What  he  had  to  do 
in  arranging  them,  he  has  generally  done  well ;  and  that  his  labours  have 
been  devoted  to  no  unworthy  materials,  there  is  very  satisfactory  proof 
in  the  announcement  of  a  third  edition. 

*  Massacre  them! 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

It  was  not  unamusing  to  read  the  home  and  foreign  journals  upon  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  Americans  upon  the  British  flac;.  We  do  not 
form  our  judgmeot  upon  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  either  of  England 
or  America.  We  prefer  the  decisious  of  reason  and  common  sense  to  the 
rubbish  of  the  statutes,  if  they  may  be  so  styled,  of  the  Isle  of  Ol^ron,  or 
the  custom  that,  under  the  threat  of  war,  obliged  all  foreign  ships  not  of 
Great  Britain  to  strike  their  topmast,  or  perform  some  operation  acknow- 
ledging British  superiority  in  the  narrow  seat  in  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity: — customs  now  gone  into  desuetude,  as  being  adapted  only  to 
barbarous  times. 

Our  old  right  of  search  was  indefensible,  unless  in  a  case  of  blockade, 
or  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  shore  visited  for  smuggliug  purposes,  the 
limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  consent  of  maritime  states  iu  the  same  way  as  for 
the  slave  trade,  under  which  last  suspicion  the  Americans  have  denied 
the  right  of  search— that  right  they  do  not  themselves  hesitate  to  infringe 
00  the  high  seas  at  their  own  pleasure. 

'  Let  us  admit  that  the  ocean  is  the  public  highway  of  nations,  except 
as  above  excepted,  then,  evexy  man's  ship  is  his  castle,  as  his  house  is  upon 
land.  His  flag  designates  lus  nation,  and  the  exhibition  of  false  colours 
would  be  penal  in  the  country  of  the  shipowner,  on  the  information  of 
the  crew  or  of  a  foreigner.  To  us  it  appears  also  that,  unless  in  cases  of 
blockade,  the  doctrine  of  contraband  of  war  is  an  idle  thing.  If  a  belli- 
gerent cannot  obtain  such  articles  as  he  desires  in  one  country,  he  will 
traffic  for  them  in  another,  for  they  are  not  the  produce  of  one  country 
only.  If  arms  may  not  be  exported  from  Birmingham,  they  may  be  oli- 
tained  from  Li^c^e.  The  number  of  such  articles,  too,  is  become  vei^ 
considerable  by  the  use  of  steam,  and  industry  is  paralysed  by  such  ordi- 
nances. The  supply  will  always  meet  the  demand  from  some  country  or 
another.  But  to  the  immediate  point 

The  right  of  search  had  long  existed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  might  without  right,  we  acknowledge,  and  the  plea  was  urged  in  its 
behalf  during  the  last  war  with  France,  that  we  were  fighting  for  our 
existence.  We  confess  it  was  as  shallow  a  ground  as  that  used  for  the 
Copenhagen  expedition.  At  a  more  recent  period  we  had  a  conviction 
of  its  injustice,  and,  as  became  a  great  people,  we  entered  into  certain 
engagements  with  seveitd  European  governments  upon  the  subject,  in- 
viting America  to  join;  but  she  refused,  because  privateering  and  plunder- 
ing by  letters  of  marque  were  also  to  be  abolished.  America  could  not 
forego  the  hope  of  spoil  made  by  privateering,  and  therefore  with  her  the 
question  remained  in  statu  quo.  It  was  of  no  moment  that  her  own 
Franklin  had  denounced  the  practice  as  unworthy  of  civilised  nations. 
She  was  selfish,  looked  prospectively  to  what  might  be  ^tuned  by 
privateering,  and  would  not  join  the  other  powers  in  abolisning  that 
right  of  search  of  which  she  had  complained,  and  of  which  she  now  seeks 
to  avail  herself  for  her  own  selfish  purposes,  though  she  had  before  been 
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so  indignant  at  the  practice.     Such  was  the  case  when  the  present 
rebellion  broke  out. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  us  that  this  kind  of  playing  fast  and  loose  is  an 
abandonment  of  high  feeling,  and  a  renunciation  of  that  lofty  principle 
which  should  characterise  a  great  people.  What  the  Englbh  admirers 
of  American  institutions  may  think  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  we 
cannot  divine,  but  we  "  guess"  that  their  faith  in  the  supreme  excellency 
of  their  Utopian  democracy  must  be  somewhat  shaken,  and  confirm  our 
idea  that  both  an  unmixed  democracy  and  an  unmixed  aristocracy  are 
alike  much  more  fallible  systems  of  rule  than  they  were  once  believed 
to  be.  They  have  both  been  tried,  and  of  both  it  may  be  said,  as  was 
once  said  in  relation  to  a  gpreat  tyrant  and  voluptuary,  "  Mene,  mene, 
tekel,  upharsin!'* 

Some  infer  terrible  reaction  from  American  privateering  in  case  of  war, 
judging,  they  say,  from  the  last.  Those  who  can  remember  that  time 
also  remember  that  England  was  then  at  war  with  the  greatest  nations  of 
Europe,  to  which  that  of  America  was  trivial.  We  had  to  keep  strong 
fleets  and  garrisons  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  besides  watching  the 
American  coast.  Yet,  except  at  New  Orleans,  from  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  general  commanding,  England  did  not  come  so  badly  off,  consider^ 
ing  the  vast  extent  of  hostile  array  elsewhere.  The  American  capital 
was  taken,  and  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  Canadian  frontiers  \i^e 
avenged.  The  trivial  success  of  the  Americans  on  flie  Lakes  were  com- 
pensated by  that  of  the  army  on  land. 

How  different  now  is  the  aspect  of  affairs.  England  will  combat 
single-handed  ;  it  is  America  that  will  have  more  than  one  foe  to  meet 
with  her  raw  levies  and  inexperienced  troops.  The  whole  navy  of  Eng- 
land may  be  upon  the  American  shore,  and  the  transport  of  a  well-disci- 
plined army  to  Canada  in  aid  of  the  colonfets  may  perchance  foil  even  the 
heroes  of  the  Manassas  fight  so  patent  in  retreat.  The  bluster  of  the 
New  York  "  rowdies"  may  be  answered  face  to  face,  with  something  more 
effective  than  such  verbal  abuse  as  is  continually  lavished  upon  the 
parent  country,  with  an  utter  defiance  of  truth  and  decency.  We  think 
too  well  of  the  president,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  American  official?, 
to  credit  that  they  have  any  desire  to  force  on  an  unnatural  contest,  which 
must  be  injurious  to  their  country.  Our  fear  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
government  and  of  reflecting  men  in  America  will  not  be  backed  by  suffi- 
cient power  to  master  a  senseless  and  rabid  mob,  which  has  no  regard  to 
consequences,  domestic  or  foreign. 

It  would  seem  that  the  commanders  of  the  American  forces  pay  no 
regard  to  the  rights  of  nations  on  land  any  more  than  on  the  ocean.  It 
is  reported  that  they  have  landed  a  body  of  armed  men  in  New  Granada 
against  the  efforts  of  the  police,  solely  for  the  convenience  of  passing 
prisoners  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  violating  the  neutrality  of  a 
foreign  state  by  armed  men,  and  setting  up  the  tyrant  right  of  force,  sic 
volo  sic  jubeo.  If  this  be  correct,  if  such  an  example  of  overbearing 
conduct  be  not  resented,  the  book  of  the  law  of  nations  had  better  be 
closed  for  ever,  for  a  state  of  open  hostilities  would  be  preferable  for  every 
country  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  insolent  and  overbearing  violation 
of  national  rights. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
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their  exutence  as  a  separate  nation,  witli  the  rainng  the  bloekade  of  tbt 
South,  and  the  close  bloekade  of  the  Northern  ports  at  the  tanie  tune, 
would  most  assuredly  £oliow  hostilities  widi  Great  Britain.  France  would 
not  be  behindhand  in  acknowledging  Southern  independence.  War  is  a 
dreadful  calamity  in  the  sig^t  of  those  who  hare  done  no  more  than  track 
its  footsteps  as  we  have  done.  Great  is  the  responability  of  those  who 
cause  it,  and  who  ought  to  leel  the  extent  of  evil  it  inflicts^  and  strive  to 
resist  in  place  of  promoting  it.  We  have  seen  with  deep  regret  the  con* 
tinned  attacks  upon  England  in  die  American  papers  only  because  she 
keeps  a  position  strictly  neutral,  as  it  is  both  her  interest  and  duty  to  do. 
From  what  motive  such  attacks  can  spring  we  know  not,  nor  by  what 
perversion  of  reason  the  Americans  expect  us  to  meddle  in  their  domestic 

Suarrels.  We  fuDy  admit  that  the  aspect  of  things  is  highly  peinful  for 
le  Northern  States.  They  will  soon  have  an  independent  ana  powerful 
empire  in  the  South,  calculated  at  times  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  Of 
the  same  race,  they  are  less  likely  to  fall  into  an  harmonious  alliance  tha& 
if  they  were  not  of  one  funily.  They  must  always  be  prepared  for  dis* 
putes  in  which  individuals  of  late  closely  in  amity  will  be  too  prone  to 
engage,  upon  less  provocation  than  strangers,  from  jealousy  or  envy  con-^ 
tinuaOy  prompting  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  offensive.  , 

If  England  can  keep  clear  of  interference,  so  best,  and  it  is  worth 

C  little  sacrifice ;  but  a  studied  insult  put  upon  the  flag  of  this  couniry 
not  to  be  passed  by,  more  especially  coming  from  States  where  each 
individual  takes  so  much  upon  himself,  and  imagines  he  is  exhibiting  the 
liberty  in  place  of  the  licentiousness  which  he  is  fpritileged,  so  he 
thinks,  to  serve  l^  g^rossness  and  multiply  by  falsehood.  We  care  nothing 
for  the  verbal  iosoUs  of  the  American  canaille.  We  know  that  the 
better  class,  and  the  men  of  reflection  and  talent,  native-bom  Americans, 
do  not  participate  in  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  maases.  We  know 
of  what  a  medley  those  masses  are  composed.  The  renegades  from 
English  justice,  iiie  prodigal  sons,  die  reckless  gamblers,  ^  scum  of 
Ireland,  the  adventurers  without  a  home,  the  idlers  amoog  the  native 
bom,  or  rowdies,  loafers,  and  others,  desngnated  with  equal  elegance  of 
appellatioii,  drown  the  voices  of  the  rational  citizens,  and  hound  on  their 
companions  to  insult  the  *^  white-glove  people,''  all,  in  short,  who  are  not 
ready  to  be  anything  to  which  the  cry  of  the  multitude  hr  the  passing 
hour  may  happen  to  tend,  if  their  hncj  proclmm  or  their  imaginary 
interest  lead  to  it 

Now,  it  is  by  this  class  of  persons  that  defiance  to  England  is  so  fre* 
quently  idkOBted.  An  Irish  voice  is  always  distinguiJied  there  above 
others  by  the  brogue.  The  Englishman,  or  Scotsman,  when  he  emi^ 
grates,  seeks  to  obtain  a  few  acres  of  land  by  purchase,  if  he  has  money, 
or  if  he  has  none,  will  labour  to  get  a  little  together,  build  his  log  hut, 
domesticate  himself,  and  till  his  ground — the  one  or  the  other  will  do 
something  to  establish  himself.  But  where  is  the  Irishman  ?  Idle,  or 
doing  a  little  of  anything  that  comes  in  his  slovenly  way,  destitute  of 
system,  herding  and  then  quarrelling  with  the  negroes,  and  ever  ready, 
as  at  home,  for  a  riot  or  some  display  of  mock  patriotism,  and  being  as 
worthless  in  his  adopted  country  as  in  his  old  one,  ever  ready  to  shout 
"  Down  with  England  the  oppressor  of  ould  Ireland  !"  and  cry,  "  Up 
with  the  glorious  Mitchells,  and  O'Briens,  and    O'Donoghues !"   who 
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would  be  ihe  savioun  of  their  country — ^that  is,  if  people  would  but  let 
them.  Now,  some  of  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  America,  especially 
renegades  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  fan  the  flame  of  animosity,  and  aid 
in  counteracting  the  measures  of  moderate  men.  Crowds  of  such  are 
they  who  are  glorifying  Wilkes,  the  American  commander  of  the  San 
Jacinto,  right  or  wrong,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  inflamed  by  the 
newspapers  edited  by  scapegraces  from  the  old  country.  Thus  they  exert 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  best  interests  of  Amenca  herself,  of  which 
they  are  as  regardless  as  of  the  land  which  has  so  happily  got  rid  of 
them. 

Mr.  Bright  might  perhaps  explain,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
it  happens  that  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life  but  the  art  of  goyeming 
something  like  study  or  apprenticeship  is  required.  It  would  seem  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions  are  bestowed  on  man  gratuitously, 
or  come  to  him  by  intuition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pattern 
people  of  America,  thus  well  instructed  in  their  political  duties  on  the 
hustings,  or,  more  correctly,  we  believe,  the  *'  platform,"  are  composed,  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  not  of  American-bom  citizens,  but  of  renegades 
from  all  countries.  Such,  becoming  naturalised,  are  miraculously  gifted 
at  the  same  moment  with  a  supposed  rational  regard  for  free  pnnciples, 
and  become  qualified  to  select  representatives  with  marvellous  ability,  and 
even  to  ovemde  the  sufFraees  of  native-bom  Americans.  These  libellers 
of  England  are  represented  by  the  outrageous  part  of  the  press,  some  of 
the  papers  are  conducted  by  them,  and  hence  it  is  that  England  becomes 
the  great  object  of  their  slanders.  They  employ  themselves  in  endeavours 
to  inculcate  animosity  against  the  parent  country  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  exhibit  a  pretended  regard  for  the  American  constitution, 
which  they  affect  to  comprehend,  but  of  which  they  have  reallv  no  com- 
prehension at  all,  though  they  demand  that  naturalisation  whieh  implies 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  This  class  of  persons  is  numerous  enough  to 
turn  an  election  against  the  judgment  and  suffrages  of  better  men,  and 
thus  to  involve  the  country  in  war.  It  has  an  influential  power,  as  lawless 
in  principle  as  it  is  reckless  in  regard  to  consequences.  It  is  this  party, 
witii  its  frequent  abuse  of  the  laws  of  naturalisation,  which  places  itself 
where  numbers  overpower  reason.  The  native  American  complains 
on  his  part.  It  is  this  party  which  foments  hatred  against  Great  Britain 
by  every  means  in  its  power.  Before  the  American  Judge  Gould,  an 
Irishman  came  up  a  little  time  ago  to  be  naturalised.  The  following 
dialogue  actually  ensued : 

^'So,  my  man,  you  prefer  living  in  this  country  to  going  back  to 
Ireland.^    Why  so?" 

"  This,  your  honour,  is  a  land  of  liberty." 

<<  You  are  attached  to  our  institutions,  then.     What  are  they  ?'' 

No  reply. 

"  Who  governs  this  country?" 

*'  Shure,  and  the  president." 

"  Who  fiumes  the  laws?" 

"  The  likes  o'  your  honour." 

"  No,  I  only  administer  the  laws.     Who  governs  this  state  ?" 

No  reply. 

Here  the  judge  asked  for  a  blank  form  of  the  oath  of  naturalbation, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  handed  to  the  applicant 
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<*  There  is  the  oath,  and  in  it  is  a  clause  hy  which  you  are  to  swear  that 
you  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

"  Oh  yes,  your  honour;  I'm  ready  to  swear  to  that.** 

<'  Did  you  ever  read  the  constitution  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour.** 

"Or  a  word  of  it?" 

*'  No,  your  honour." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  a  word  of  it  read  ?'* 

"  No,  your  honour." 

**  Can  you  read  and  write  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  one  word  that  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States?" 

"  Indeed,  and  I  don't,  ver  honour." 

"  You  have  lived  in  this  country  six  years  nearly,  you  can  read  and 
write,  and  you  have  heen  all  this  time  intending  to  become  a  citizen  here, 
yet  you  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  one  word  of  the  instrument 
you  are  now  ready  to  take  your  solemn  oath  to  support!" 

After  a  few  more  remarks  the  judge  refused  to  naturalise  the  applicant. 
An  American  paper  said,  on  commenting  upon  the  honourable  scruples 
of  the  judge,  "  The  evils,  of  which  the  *  American '  party  profess  to  see 
the  cure,  are  the  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  naturalisation  laws,  not 
tdeir  proper  administration.  Had  those  laws  been  always,  and  were  they 
now,  administered  with  the  integrity  of  purpose  and  common-sense  view 
of  their  requirements  exhibited  by  this  judge,  there  would  be  little  ground 
of  objection,  if  any,  to  the  effect  of  their  operation." 

The  inundation  of  Irish  into  the  United  States,  and  their  power  of 
voting,  though  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  their  country- 
men, the  hatred  they  disseminate  against  England  among  the  refuse  of 
the  American  population,  with  whom  alone  they  consort,  and  a  few  of  the 
disaffected  to  England  of  a  better  grade,  who  harangue  and  get  up  pub- 
lications inimical  to  Great  Britain  to  obtain  notoriety  for  themselves, 
produce  their  natural  effect  on  the  mob  ;  and  as  heads  with  neither  in- 
telligence nor  understanding  are  permitted  to  lead  in  this  class,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  persons  of  ability  and  experience,  holding  public  offices, 
are  forced  into  measures  which  their  own  good  sense  would  repudiate. 
The  powers  invested  in  each  separate  state  are  so  much  in  the  way  of 
harmonious  and  powerful  action  at  head-quarters,  that  we  continually  ob- 
serve the  executive  forced  either  to  act  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  else  merit  the  accusation  of  omitting  to  do  that  which  the  safety 
of  the  republic  as  a  whole  seems  imperiously  to  demand.  Jefferson  showed 
a  strong  proof  of  his  want  of  ability  as  a  statesman  ;  Jefferson  wanted  to 
extend  still  further  the  privileges  of  each  state :  in  other  words,  render 
each  equivalent  in  nearly  all  but  the  name,  to  a  distinct  government, 
scarcely  at  all  dependent  on  the  combined  executive  in  any  single  point 
of  view  save  for  defence.  Washington  saw  the  danger  at  once,  and,  as 
&r  as  he  was  able,  successfully  resisted  it.  This  might  be  supposed  he 
would  do  from  his  admirable  foresight,  but  he  did  not  perceive  that,  even 
as  affairs  were  regulated,  the  union  of  so  many  states,  some  of  them  as 
lai^e  as  a  European  kingdom,  when  they  became  peopled,  and  having 
differences  of  climate,  productions,  manufieictures,  and,  above  all,  the  black 
curse  of  slavery  for  a  line  of  demarcation,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
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iBMDtftin  intaei.  It  oomisted  of  too  maay  oppoeing  interests.  A  dae 
respect  for  the  laws  was  a  qoestioQ  begged  altogether,  as  shown  in  statef 
formed  subsequentlj,  where  the  execntiTe  was  continually  set  at  noaght^ 
and  the  mob,  defying  all  authority,  took  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
criminals,  or  those  it  chose  to  deem  so,  into  its  own  wild  hands,  clothing 
justice  in  the  red  garb  of  capricious  vengeance,  and  setting  the  laws  at 
defiance,  and  all  this  with  perfect  impunity. 

That  a  nation  so  constituted  shoold  have  its  share  of  domestic  troubles 
is  not  wonderful.  They  were  inevitable,  from  existing  circnmstances ; 
but  it  was  not  so  as  regarded  exterior  affairs,  and  the  relations  of  the 
American  government  with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  Great 
Britain,  which  had  not  only  founded  ^lose  States,  but  since  their  dis- 
connexion as  colonists  had  continually  poured  in  fresh  accessions  to  the 
American  population,  and  had  driven  with  the  States  a  most  thriving 
and  advantageons  trade  for  both  countries.  It  seems  a  folly,  twice  told, 
to  <i«arre(  under  such  circumstances,  and  we  feel  bound  in  truth  to  say  of 
Our  own  goveniment,  that  the  most  scrupulous  neutrality  has  boea 
observed  between  the  conflicting  parties,  that  no  reasonable  cause  of 
oflfenee  has  ever  been  given  to  either  party;  and  that  though  this  b 
iooontrovertibly  true,  the  people  of  the  North — we  will  not  allege  it  of 
ikt6  govemmeut— have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  abusing  Ekigland  and 
its  inhabitants;  a  most  impolitic  act  at  such  a  time,  the  worse  for  thm 
Mng  no  valid  cause  for  such  illiberal  conduct,  and  the  worse  still  for  the 
profligaoy  of  Uie  fliiallow  understandings  that  prompt  it,  when  it  is  knowa 
to  be  nnmerited.  The  mece  words,  the  transatlantic  shing,  the  disgorge- 
ment of  the  spleen  of  the  New  York  mob — we  say  "  mob,'*  because  the 
better  eUss  of  its  eitiiens,  we  know,  do  not  participate  in  it — that  dis- 
gorgement only  defiles  their  own  garments,  and  provokes  a  smile  from 
us.  We  are  sorry  that  the  discontented  of  Ireland,  and  the  emigrant 
lefuse  of  England,  wlio  had,  most  likely,  worked  their  passage  over  the 
Atlantic,  ^nld  have  been  found  of  sufficient  consec^neace  to  rouse  the 
population  to  that  degree  of  vicious  feeling  against  the  mother  country, 
which  in  return  she  hia%  never  exhibited  against  the  United  States.  Is 
the  pride  of  l^e  North  American  wounded  that  we  do  not  give  him  credit 
for  all  he  says  of  himself,  or  is  he  mortified  that  his  angry  diatribes  have 
done  no  more  than  provoke  a  smile,  or  only  excited  surprise,  that  envj 
or  ill  feeing,  without  a  cause,  should  have  made  him  exhibit  sudi  a  bitter 
spbit? 

The  present  is  no  party  question  of  Falmerston  or  Derby,  let  Amertea, 
remember.  The  important  point  of  the  national  honour  admits  of  no 
sdfish  compromise  with  foreign  insult,  all  political  colours  are  the  same 
here — all  blend ;  there  is  but  one  party,  just  as  of  people  there  is  but  one 
in  heart,  one  in  that  sterling  determination,  which  knows  as  well  how  to 
strike  as  to  forbear,  if  the  necessity  arise  for  having  recourse  to  physical 
ia  place  of  moral  means  of  redress;  in  other  words,  to  the  mode  o£ 
redress. of  uncivilised,  in  pkoe  of  that  of  civilised  man.  It  is  a  fearfai 
lesponsibility  that  fbrces  the  appeal  to  arms,  let  us  hope  H  may  be 
avoided.  We  think  it  wouki  be,  if  thoee  who  direct  the  American  eoim* 
aeb  were  firee  agents. 

In  the  attadc  made  upon  the  Trenty  there  is  an  argument  whidi  ai 
ooee  shows  its  unjustifiable  character,  and  that  of  Uie  right  of  searali 
generally,  except,  as  we  before  excepted  at  the  commencement  of  tins 
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paper,  namely  in  cases  of  blockade  or  close  proximity  to  a  neutral  coast. 
Suppose  the  Trent  had  been  equally  well  armed,  the  American  would  not 
have  dared  to  board  her.  Now,  if  the  right  of  search  in  such  a  case  be 
founded  on  the  rights  of  nations,  the  powerful  ship  of  the  nation  at 
peace  is  bound  to  submit  to  a  belligerent  cock-boat,  for  the  right  would 
oe  justly  sustained  under  all  circumstances,  or  it  would  not  be  right  but 
mig>ht.  The  necessity  would  be  equally  strong ;  the  justice  the  same, 
Most  assuredly  a  few  muskets  or  cannon-ball  in  a  mercnant  ship  on  the 
hig^h  seas  is  not  an  evil  half  as  great  as  the^  outrage  denominated  the 
ri^bt  of  search,  always,  of  course,  excepting  before  blockaded  places, 
"Why  an  English  or  a  French  ship  should  not  trade  in  powder  with  Mo* 
Tocco,  because  America  and  Spain  are  at  war,  seems  irrational  and 
ridiculous.  In  the  end  the  ocean  will  be  respected  as  the  highway 
of  nations.  To  this  the  question  will  ultimately  be  narrowed,  and  tlie 
thinking  part  of  society  are,  or  will  soon  be,  of  one  opinion.  The  assi- 
milation of  men  to  goods  or  contraband  merchandise  might  do  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  where  flesh  and  blood  are  sold  like  carcases 
in  Smithfield,  but  the  Americans  will  never  be  suffered  to  establish  such 
a  principle  in  regard  to  free  men  in  neutral  vessels,  however  convenient 
it  may  now  and  then  happen  to  be  in  meeting  the  selfish  views  of  belli. 
gerents;  the  uncorrupted  heart  revolts  at  it.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  tolerated 
that  men,  intoxicated  with  their  own  insolence,  shall  dictate  whatever 
suits  their  views  according  to  their  existing  interests  in  the  passing  hour, 
at  the  cost  of  others.  The  Americans  have  had  a  period  of  prosperity 
unequalled  among  the  nations.  They  have  become  vainglorious.  It  is 
painful  to  listen  to  their  self-laudations  and  overbearing  conceit  of  them- 
selves, which  is  by  no  means  sustained  in  fact.  The  late  levies  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men — as  far  as  action  has  been  concerned — re- 
minds us  of  the  old  distich : 

The  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men 
Maroh'd  up  a  hill  and  so  came  down  again. 

The  experiment  of  a  great  republic  of  petty  states  under  an  executive 
head  bereft  of  adequate  power  has  failed.  The  South  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  portion  which  will  separate  from  the  union.  The 
West  will  by-and-by  follow  the  example.  The  want  of  coherence  is  evi- 
dent in  the  whole  plan  of  the  government  as  originally  laid  down.  It 
was  only  adapted  for  a  population  comparatively  limited.  The  "  United" 
States  will  become  disunited  as  the  population  enlarges.  The  popular  will 
being  there  the  only  law,  it  will  in  the  end  vindicate  itself  to  the  letter. 
Kepublics  or  kingdoms  will  multiply,  and  dispute  and  fight  only  more 
pugnaciously  for  being  so  nearly  akin.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  the  repetition 
of  the  old  tmngs  over  again;  the  history  of  man  in  nations  as  of  yore,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  modem  America:  republics  in  which  the  people  having 
too  much  licence  ruin  themselves.  A  headless  people  is  fearful  in  its  vio- 
lence, and  is  ignorant  of  the  danger  into  whicn  it  is  hurried  by  its  own 
wild  will,  and  by  mistaking  licentiousness  for  honest  self-government 

The  hatred  ot  England,  from  what  cause  it  is  diflScult  to  say  other  than 
we  have  stated,  is  shown  by  the  people  of  America  whenever  an}'thing 
like  an  outrage  or  an  insult,  even  by  construction,  comes  to  their  know- 
ledge. Blaster  at  once  begins,  it  is  true,  among  the  vuls^ar  classes  alone, 
the  ^'  notions^  of  which  in  other  countries  would  only  be  taken  for  what  they 
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were  worth,  but  in  the  United  Statei,  where  John  is  as  good  u  his  master 
in  his  own  opinion,  it  is  a  different  thing.  John  has  his  weight,  and  knows 
it.  He  imagines  that  following  the  good  sense  of  his  master  is  a  restraint^ 
and  therefore  he  ranges  himself  in  Uie  opposite  political  ranks,  no  matter 
for  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  aigument.  The  outrage  of  Captain  Wilkes 
is  rapturously  applauded,  fully  as  much  because  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  flag,  as  that  the  envoys  from  the  Southern  govemment  are  secured. 
Hobs  never  regard  consequences  any  more  than  reason  in  any  country,  bat 
in  America,  where  they  are  such  influential  particioants  in  deciding  the 
political  destinies  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  ignorant  or  infunated 
they  may  be,  th^ir  power  is  almost  a  command  over  the  better  sense  of 
the  executive.  When  we  see  some  of  the  Irish  here,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  contemptible  faction,  small  in  number,  but  bold  in  effirontery,  hailing^ 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Brituh  flag  as  affording  them  pleasure,  we  know 
it  proceeds  from  individuals  whom  we  can  afford  to  despise.  Whig  or 
Tory,  the  most  zealous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  behalf  of  Ireland,  by 
every  administration,  to  meet  the  evils  that  afflicted  that  country,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  will  do  so  little  for  themselves.  If  this  be  doubted, 
how  does  it  happen  that  three  millions  of  population  in  Scotland  return 
to  the  post-office  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  than  six  or  seven 
millions  of  souls  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  nearly  the  same  difference 
in  the  money-order  office  ?  How  can  such  a  vast  difference  exist  in  a  fine 
country  like  Ireland,  but  from  the  want  of  industry  in  those  who  inhabit 
it  ?  The  emigration  to  America  of  so  many  Irish  people  neither  helps 
their  circumstances  nor  their  manners.  It  enables  them,  it  is  true,  to 
fraternise  with  too  many  of  a  like  sentiment  with  themselves  in  their 
hatred  and  vituperation  of  England,  which  flourishes  so  signally,  despite 
the  anathemas  of  a  semi-civilised  race,  and  despite  saintly  protection. 
In  America,  a  man  of  any  country  except  Ireland  may  be  anything  he 
pleases,  but  an  Irishman  remains  the  same.  He  takes  his  hatred  and 
envy  of  England  with  him,  and  his  abuse  of  that  country  is  a  sort  of  Cain- 
mark  by  which  he  may  be  known,  if  it  were  possible,  to  hide  his  discon- 
tent, idleness,  peculiar  brogue,  and  denunciation  of  teetotalism. 

The  applause  lavished  upon  Captain  Wilkes  in  America,  therefore,  is 
not  marvellous,  or  that  it  should  be  echoed  by  certain  of  the  Irish  there 
as  well  as  here.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  reply  made  to  the  remon- 
strance sent  out  by  our  government,  which  will  not  agree  to  consider  in- 
dividual passengers  between  neutral  nations  as  bales  of  cotton  or  bags  of 
coffee;  in  other  words,  as  merchandise  under  the  construction  the 
American  defenders  of  the  outrage  put  upon  it.  If  the  individuals  had 
reached  England,  and  been  demanded  to  be  given  up,  the  demand  would 
have  been  resisted.  To  be  under  the  British  flag  anywhere  is  precisely 
the  same  thing — it  is  British  protection,  which,  by  special  provisions  with 
one  or  two  foreign  nations,  is  refused  to  felons  and  murderers,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  political  characters.  Political  oflences  are  not  breaches  of  the 
universal  law  of  morality,  seeing  they  are  not  offences  beyond  the  limit 
of  a  particular  locality.  Nor  will  the  law  which  holds  good  between  two 
belligerent  nations  tell  here,  for  the  Southerners  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses rebels  against  their  government,  and  success  alone  can  obliterate 
from  their  cause  the  appellation  of  treason.  Traitors  find  a  refuge  in 
foreign  states  in  Europe,  but  America  insists  on  making  her  will  the  law 
for  the  world  if  she  is  to  have  hej  ovm  way  in  the  present  case*   We  gave 
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way  to  her  too  much.  After  the  peace  of  1814,  do  nation  could  be  more 
cantious  not  to  give  another  a  cause  of  offence.  Amenca  was  remarkably 
seorittve  even  as  regarded  the  search  for  slaves  in  ships  on  the  Afncaa 
ooast;  we  were  exceedingly  careful  not  to  offend  there,  and  slavers 
escaped  in  consequence.  This  same  government,  so  very  equitable,  so 
sensitive  in  regard  to  itself,  no  sooner  finds  the  right  of  search  will  secure 
its  own  purpose,  that  it  has  recourse  to  it  without  scruple.  Protected 
itself  b^  its  own  remonstrances,  it  has  had  no  hesitation  about  exhibiting 
hypocrisy  upon  the  question  to  secure  its  selfish  ends  and  endeavour  to 
profit  by  opposite  courses;  in  fiict,  no  matter  how,  if  it  can  keep  the 
*^  vantage  ground." 

We  tell  America  this  course  of  proceeding  will  not  do.  At  the  time 
this  number  goes  to  press,  the  reply  to  the  despateh  of  the  British  govern- 
ment can  hanily  have  been  received,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  deal  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  to  the  moment;  but  we  should  be  wantbg  in 
duty  to  our  country — in  fact,  to  the  whole  human  race — if  we  did  not 
protest  against  any  subsidence  to  a  system  of  duplicity  so  bare&ced  as 
that  which  will  be  attempted  to  be  palmed  off  upon  us,  if  the  American 
government  fEul  to  offer  redress.  As  far  as  intelligence  has  reached  us, 
the  American  people  have  commended  the  outrage.  At  Boston  Captain 
Wilkes  has  been  fitted  and  applauded  for  this  outrageous  act  against  a 
neutral  power.  The  doctrine  of  force,  overpowering  reason  and  justice, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  American  citizens,  not  by  the  mere  raff,  the  idle 
and  mischievous  populace  of  New  York  alone.  The  demand  of  redress 
has  been  forced  upon  Great  Britain,  unless  she  will  consent  to  submit 
tamely  to  be  bullied  upon  the  decks  of  her  own  vessels  under  the  shadow 
of  that  flag  which  is  at  least  treated  upon  an  equal  footing  by  all  the 
more  ancient  and  modem  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  except  that 
which  sprang  from  her  own  loins. 

We  have  been  an  open  country  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  poli- 
tical persecution,  and,  please  God,  we  will  be  so  still.  Of  the  outrages 
which  may  be  taken  as  explanatory  of  the  doctrine  thus  acted  upon  in 
America,  the  present  is  not  a  sohtary  one.  The  neutrality  neither  of 
land  nor  ocean  is  to  be  respected  if  it  suit  the  American  interest  to  violate 
it.  American  ships  land  troops  and  state  prisoners  on  neutral  ground, 
march  over  the  territory,  and  violate  the  rights  of  weaker  nations,  because 
they  know  the  odds  are  in  their  favour;  and  thus  they  plainly  tell  the 
world  it  shall  have  no  justice  at  their  hands,  which  may  chance  to  con- 
travene the  selfish  ends  of  the  strongest  party.  New  Granada  may 
appeal,  but  her  claim  resting  solely  upon  its  justice,  has,  we  fear,  little 
chance  of  satisfaction.  With  England  it  is  otherwise.  Never  was  she 
better  able  to  vindicate  herself  from  deliberate  insult,  and  that  disregard 
for  steadfast  and  honest  principle  which  the  Northern  Stetes  of  America 
have  had  the  unenviable  disregard  of  right  feeling  to  violate.  To  be 
prepared  for  taking  that  redress,  which  the  ministry  of  President  Lincoln 
niay  be  inclined  to  give,  but  the  madness  of  the  many  may  force  it  to 
refuse,  is  our  bounden  duty.  The  word  is  gone  forth.  Troops  are 
shipping  for  Canada,  and  a  powerful  fleet  will  soon  be  ready  to  support 
that  demand  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Great  Britein  to  obtoin. 

The  nobleman  at  the  head  of  this  great  nation  under  the  sovereign  is 
not  a  new  man  in  cabinets,  but  a  veteran  who,  though  his  head  has 
whitened  within  the  verge  of  courts,  has  not  suffered  the  snows  of  age  to 
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d&ll  tlie  teal  he  feels  in  Ms  ooontry's  behalf.  His  long  experienee  m 
paWc  Kfe  has  not,  in  the  turmoil  of  office,  blunted  his  sensitiveQeaB  where 
ns  country's  honour  is  ooneemed.  Lee  the  transatlantics  who  commend 
and  diaoommend  him  by  turns,  now  praising  his  moderation  and  good 
feeling,  and  then  giving  him  the  sobriquet  of  Lord  Touchwood— let  then 
remember  that  with  his  long  experience  he  bears  with  him  the  force  o£ 
tbe  public  opinion  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  more  powerful  EuriK 
pean  states,  and  that  this  combination  is  something  in  its  array  more 
gig^antic  than  transatlantic  experience  may  choose  to  gauge  correctly  as 
to  consequences.  Let  America  remember  that  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion of  the  national  honour  Whig  and  Tory  know  not  any  difference,  as 
befiore  said,  of  Pklmerston  or  D^rby.  The  Tiew  taken  by  the  sense  of 
the  country  knows  nothing  of  party  influence.  The  cause  is  as  common 
as  the  insult  is  flagrant,  and  where  a  sense  of  injustice  is  not  permitted 
to  weigh  a  grain  in  the  balance,  a  perception  of  the  disastrous  eonse^ 
qoences  to  the  Northern  cause  should  lead  to  the  restoration  of  that  state 
ef  things  which  existed  previously  to  the  outrage.  If  it  should  not  io 
lead,  we  lode  upon  it  that  hostJities  are  inevitable,  and  in  thai  case 
Ajnerioa  will  be  a  divided  country  beyond  redemption.  The  power  of 
England  backing  out  the  South  must  cause  it  to  prevail,  although  until 
now,  despite  the  continued  abuse  lavished  upon  England  without  a  just 
cause,  the  North  had  the  good  wishes  of  the  English  people,  from  its 
deeire  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  dierefore  for  America  to 
k>ok  to  it — **  our  withers  are  un wrung."  Cybus  Reddimg.    tO  ^ 
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TBIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS  LITE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

BY  KICHOLA8  MIOHELL. 

Come,  Virtue,  with  thy  brow  serene  and  £ur ! 

Come,  Honour,  with  thy  bright  and  lofty  eye ! 
Humanity,  that  never  spurns  a  prayer. 

Or  passes  suffering  by ! 
Come,  Taste,  witli  soul  acute,  enlarged,  refined. 

That  works  of  genius,  raptured,  still  surveys. 
And  in  each  lovely  form  can  glory  find. 

Sealed  to  the  common  gaze : 
Come  Truth,  and  Candour,  and  untarnished  Worth ! 
The  noblest  three  that  walk  our  darkened  earth; 
Come,  high  Religion,  looking  still  above — 
Come  every  virtue,  bom  of  peace  and  love. 
And  weave  a  wreath  of  many-coloured  fiowers. 
Not  plucked  from  fading,  but  undying  bowers. 

And  hang  it  on  this  royal  bier ; 

For  he  who  sleeps  death's  slumber  here 

Deserved  it  well,  and,  bending  low. 

Shed — died  your  heart-wrung  tears  of  woe. 

Haik !  on  the  midnight  air  that  solemn  boom, 

Tdling  a  royal  soul  hath  passed  away ! 
How  flew  the  tidings  on  that  mom  of  gloom— 

The  tidings  of  dumay ! 
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The  rich  man  heard  it,  and  he  bowed  his  head; 

The  iron  warrior  heard,  and  softened  grew ; 
From  youth's  gay  eye  the  beam  of  lightness  fled; 

The  good  man,  though  he  knew 
The  som  had  passed  to  joy  and  rest, 

Mourned  it  had  left  this  worid  so  Boon ; 
For  virtue  making  others  blest — 
A  sun  with  warmest  splendours  drest. 

Oh,  sad  to  set  at  noon ! 
The  peasant  in  his  cot  arose,  and  thought 

How  kind,  how  courteous  to  the  lowly  he, 
And  to  his  rough,  hard  cheek  a  tear  wii  braigfai; 

Ship  meeting  ship,  upon  the  distant  sea. 
The  news  conveyed,  and,  dropping  half-mast  high, 
The  flag,  as  though  it  mourned,  was  seen  to  fly. 

Since  died  the  dear-loved  Princess  of  the  Isles, 
No  grief  has  wrung  our  smitten  hearts  as  now; 

As  part  of  public  happiness,  his  smiles 
Lit  up  a  mildfy'^b^iffling,  placid  brow. 

Who  lives  that  oaa  exclaim  m  all  this  land. 
He  e'er  had  wrong  from  thai  inst,  DoUe  hand  P 

The  artist,  scholar,  grew  beaeata  his  eye. 

Want  he  wookl  aid,  with  Sorrow  he  could  sigh; 

A  Nation  his  pure,  golden  memory  keeps, 

A  Nation  loved  him — thus  a  Nation  weeps. 

A  group  of  youthful  mourners !    God  of  Heaven, 

Look  down  upon  the  fatherless,  and  be 
Their  father  now ! — thy  guiding  hand  be  gjven ! 

Yes,  they  have  still  a  parentrs  love  and  Thee  j 
Yes,  they  liave  still  a  people  who  wiU  give 
Their  h^irts,  their  lives  to  serve  them;  they  thall  live 
Shrined  in  our  bosoms,  as  the  shining  gold 
The  rough  and  adamantine  rocks  enfold; 
The  memory  of  their  sire  shall  round  them  throw 
Halos  to  light  them  on  their  path  below. 

There  is  a  grief  too  sacred,  too  profound. 

To  naiae  or  shadow  forth ;  it  deeply  lies, 
like  the  pent  streamlet's  crystal  under  ground. 

Hidden  from  searching  eyes : 
Such  grief  is  thine,  0  Queen !    It  is  not  ours 

Its  bitter  depths,  its  greatness,  to  portray. 
To  sorrow's  winter  turned  joy*s  summer  hours. 

To  darkness  love's  bright  ray, 
Thr  gvide,  thy  counsellor,  thy  partner,  friend, 

Siwtobed  from  thv  side ;  Imt  raise  that  drooping  head, 
A  consolation  now  thv  Grod  doth  send : 

The  parent  tree  is  de^d. 
But  in  the  sapling  see  its  life  renewed ; 

The  parent  in  the  children  lives  once  more. 
To  shea  sweet  sdace  on  thy  widowhood ; 

Thcdr  smiles  his  smiles  restore ; 
And,  in  their  viMoes,  thou  again  shalt  heir 
The  voice  of  the  beloved  one  murmuring  near ; 
And  while  a  Nation's  heart  close  clings  to  thee, 
Days  of  sweet  hope  and  bliss  thou  yet  shalt  see. 
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▲  TALE  OF  THE  DAT. 

Fabt  the  Thirteenth. 
L 

HOW  TIVIAN  8ABBXTABCHB  BDBIED  HIB  PAST  AND  AWOKB  TO  A  OOLDBV  PBE8ENT. 

On  the  12th  of  May  Leila  Countess  of  PufFdorff  gave  a  ball,  concert} 
and  sort  of  moonlight  f^te,  all  three  in  one,  at  her  charming  dower-house 
at  Twickenham.  All  our  set  went  pretty  nearly,  and  idl  the  men  of 
Ours,  of  course,  for  le  feu  Puffdorff  had  been  in  the  Dashers,  and  out  of 
a  tender  memory  of  him,  his  young  widow  made  enfans  de  la  maison  of 
all  the  corps ;  not,  one  is  sure,  because  Ours  was  one  of  the  cradcest  troops 
in  the  service,  and  we  were  counted  the  handsomest  set  of  men  in  all 
Arms,  but  out  of  pure  love  and  respect  for  our  late  gouty  colonel,  who, 
Georges  Dandin  in  life,  became  a  Mausolus  when  under  the  sod.  Who 
upholds  that  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  our  bones  P  Ce  n'est  pas  vrai, 
though  it  w  Shakspeare  who  says  it ;  if  you  leave  your  ^mily,  or  your 
pet  hospital  a  good  many  thousands,  you  will  get  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  a  trifle  more,  in  letters  of  gold  on  your  tomb ;  if  you  have  lived  up 
to  your  income,  or  forgotten  to  insure,  any  penny-a-lining  La  Monnoye 
will  do  to  scribble  your  epitaph,  and  break  off  with  ^  C'est  trop  mentir 
pour  cinq  6cus  !*'  Le  feu  Puffdorff  became  *'  mon  mari  ador^"  as  soon 
as  the  grave  closed  over  him ;  pour  cause — "  mon  mari  ador^"  had  left 
his  handsome  countess  most  admirably  well  off,  and  with  some  of  this 
"  last  bequest"  the  little  widow  gave  us  a  charming  fl&te  on  this  12th  of 
May.  Such  things  are  all  so  much  alike,  tliat  going  to  one,  you  ordinarily 
have  gone  to  all,  but  this  was  certainly  better  than  most.  The  Puffdorff 
wines  were  par  excellence;  the  Puffdorff  taste  admirable;  Grisi  and 
Mario,  and  a  number  of  lesser  stars  sang  k  ravir ;  Violet  Molyneux  and  a 
number  of  lesser  belles  waltzed  to  perfection ;  there  were  as  lovely  women 
and  as  exquisite  toilettes  as  you  could  wish  to  see ;  and  there  were  the 
fairy-like  grounds  glistening  in  the  moonlight  with  myriad  lamps  gleam- 
ing like  diamond  dusters  among  the  darkness,  and  the  winter  garden^ 
where,  under  glass,  nature  in  the  tropics  was  counterfeited  so  inimitably 
with  fragrant  imitations  of  the  rose  gardens  of  the  East,  the  orange 
groves  of  southern  Europe,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  West 
Indies. 

It  looked  like  fairyland,  I  admit,  with  its  brilliant  colouring,  its  heavy 
perfumes,  its  beautiful  music.  Not  Anacreon  or  Aristippus,  Boocacio 
or  Moore,  need  have  imagined  anything  more  charming  to  look  at — it 
was  only  a  pity  that  the  people  were  not  Arcadians  to  enjoy  it ;  that  there 
were  such  plots  and  counterplots  and  fermentations  under  that  smooth 
surfiEU^e;  such  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and  manceuvres  among  those 
soft  smiling  beauties;  such  under-currents  of  bitterness  and  ill-nature 
under  the  pleasant  sunny  ripples  of  social  life.  What  a  sad  trick 
one  catches  of  looking  under  ever)'thing ;  it  spoils  pleasure,  for  nothing 
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will  stand  it ;  but  when  once  one  has  been  sick  through  chromate  of  lead, 
one  can't  believe  in  Bath-buns,  try  how  one  may  I  I  went  to  the  ball  late ; 
De  Vigne,  much  to  the  PuffdorfF's  chagrin,  chose  instead  to  go  to  a  card 
party  at  Wyndham's,  where  play  was  certain  to  be  high.  He  preferred 
men^s  society  to  women's  at  all  times,  and  I  must  say  I  thmk  he  showed 
his  judgment!  The  first  person  I  saw  was  Violet,  on  Curly 's  arm,  with 
whom  she  had  been  waltzing.  Brilliant  and  lovely  she  looked,  with  all 
her  high-bred  grace  and  finish  about  her ;  but  she  had  lost  her  colour, 
there  was  an  absence  of  all  that  firee  spontaneous  gaiety,  and  there  was  a 
certain  distraction  in  her  eyes,  which  made  me  guess  the  Colonel's  abrupt 
departure  had  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  our  most  radiant  beauty. 
She  had  promised  me  the  sixth  dance  the  previous  day  in  the  Park,  and  as 
I  waltzed  with  her,  pour  m'amuser  I  mentioned  Sabretasche's  name  casu- 
ally, when,  despite  all  her  sang-froid,  a  slight  flush  in  her  cheeks  showed 
she  did  not  hear  it  with  indifference.  When  I  resigned  her  to  Regalia 
(Violet  danced  as  untiringly  as  a  Willis,  and  the  little  Duke's  one  ac- 
complishment was  his  waltzing),  I  strolled  through  the  rooms  with  the 
other  beauts  r^gnante  of  the  night,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Vieillecour. 
Good  Heavens !  what  relationship  was  there  between  that  stately,  haughty- 
eyed  woman,  with  her  Court  atmosphere  about  her,  her  calm  out  finished 
coquetteries,  and  bright-&ced,  blithe-voiced  Gwen  Brandling,  who  had 
given  me  that  ring  under  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  ten  years  before  ? 
Ah,  well !  Time  changes  us  all.  The  ring  was  old-fashioned  now ;  and 
Madame  and  I  made  love  more  amusingly  and  more  wisely,  if  less  truly 
than  earnestly,  than  in  those  old  silly  days  when  we  were  in  love^  before 
I  had  learned  experience  and  she  had  taken  up  prudence  and  ducal  quar- 
terings.  I  was  sitting  under  one  of  the  luxuriant  festoons  of  creepers  in 
the  winter  garden  with  her  excellency ;  revenging,  perhaps  a  little  more 
naturally  than  rightly,  on  Madame  de  Vieillecour  the  desertion  of  Gwen 
Brandling  (you  see,  I  had  loved  and  lost  the  latter ;  I  didn't  care  two 
straws  for  the  former) :  and  I  suppose  I  was  getting  a  trifle  too  sarcastic 
in  the  memories  I  was  recalling  to  her,  for  she  broke  off  our  conversation 
suddenly,  and  not  with  that  subtle  tact  which  Tuileries  air  had  taught 
her. 

"  Look !  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  not  that  Colonel  Sabretasche  ?  I  thought 
he  was  gone  to  Biarritz  for  his  health." 

I  looked;  it  W(u  Sabretasche,  to  my  supreme  astonishment,  for  his 
leave  had  not  nearly  expired ;  and  in  a  letter  De  Vigne  had  had  from 
him  a  day  or  two  previous  there  had  been  no  mention  of  his  intending  to 
return. 

'*  How  charming  he  is,  your  Colonel  1"  said  Madame  de  Vieillecour, 
languidly.  ^*  I  never  met  anybody  handsomer  or  more  witty  in  all  Paris. 
Bring  him  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

*'  Surprised  to  see  me,  Arthur  ?"  said  Sabretasche,  laughing,  as  I  went 
up  to  him,  obedient  to  her  desires.  '^  I  always  told  you  never  to  be 
astonished  at  anything  I  do.  I  am  as  enigmatical,  you  know,  and  as 
erratic  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  the  Premier  Grenadier  du  Monde. 
Madame  de  Vieillecour  there  ?  She  does  me  much  honour.  Is  she  trying 
to  make  you  singe  your  wings  again  ?" 

He  came  up  to  her  with  me,  of  course,  and  stood  chatting  some 
minutes. 
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^  I  am  mily  ilus  moment  arrired,"  Im  said,  in  answer  to  her.  ^  When 
I  leached  Pari:-laiie  this  morniof,  or  rather  evening,  I  foond  Lady 
Pvffikrff's  card  of  invitation ;  so  I  dined,  dressed,  and  came  off,  for  I 
knew  I  shodd  meet  ail  my  old  friends  here.  Yes,  I  am  mnch  better^ 
thank  you ;  the  sweet  air  of  the  Pyrenees  must  always  do  one  good, 
and  then  they  give  all  the  credit  to  the  Biarritz  baths !  Shoddngly  uii-» 
jost,  bat  what  t^ Jnst  in  this  world?  How  odd  Biarritz  looked,  by  the 
way,  wi^  not  a  fair  face  or  a  dyspeptic  constitution  in  it  P' 

He  stayed  chattmg  some  moments,  though  I  noticed  his  eyes  glanced 
impatiently  through  the  rooms  in  search  of  somebody  or  other  he  did  not 
see.  The  air  of  the  Pyrenees  had  indeed  done  him  good  ;  he  did  not  look 
like  the  same  man ;  ms  listless  melancholy,  which  had  grown  on  him  so 
much  during  the  last  month,  had  entirely  worn  off;  there  was  a  dear 
mindHtt-ease  look  about  him  as  if  he  were  relieved  of  some  w^ght  that 
had  worn  him  down,  and  there  was  a  true  ring  about  his  voice  and  laugk 
which  '^had  not  been  there,  gay  as  he  was  accounted,  since  I  had  known 
him,  even  when  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  he  was  now.  He  sooq 
lef^  Madame  de  Yieillecoar,  and  lounged  through  the  rooms,  exchanging 
a  smile,  or  a  bow,  or  a  few  words  with  almost  every  one  he  met,  for 
Sabretasche  had  a  most  ilHmitable  acquaintance,  and  aU  were  delighted 
to  see  him  back ;  for,  without  him,  things  in  his  set  ever  seemed  at  a 
stand  still. 

Violet  Molyneux  was  sitting  down  after  her  waltz  with  Regalia,  lean- 
ing back  on  a  couch,  fanning  herself  slowly,  and  attending  very  little  to 
the  crowd  of  m«i  who  had  gathered,  as  they  were  certain  to  do,  round 
the  beauty  of  the  season.  She  generally  laughed,  and  talked,  and  jested 
with  them  all,  so  that  her  pet  f^^Miids  called  her  a  shodcing  flirt  (though 
she  was  in  reality  no  more  of  one  than  any  fiascinating  woman  appean^ 
nolens  volem,  and  was  far  too  difficult  to  please  to  be  a  coquette),  but 
to-night  she  was  listless  and  silent,  playing  absently  with  her  bouquet, 
though  admiring  glances  enough  were  bent  upon  her,  and  delicate  flattery 
enough  breathed  in  her  ears,  to  have  roused  the  Sleeping  Beauty  herself 
from  her  trance. 

It  required  more,  however,  to  rouse  Violet  to-night ;  that  little  more 
iiie  had,  in  s  very  soft  and  musical  voice,  a  voice  well  accustomed  to 
give  meaning  to  such  words,  that  whispered, 

**  How  can  I  hope  I  have  been  remembered  when  you  have  so  many 
to  teach  you  to  forget  T* 

She  looked  up ;  her  violet  eyes  beamed  with  such  undisguised  delight 
that  some  of  the  men  smiled,  and  others  swore  under  their  moustaches ; 
her  natural  wild-rose  colour  came  back  into  her  cheeks;  in  a  second 
she  was  her  own  radiant  animated  self ;  she  gave  him  her  hand  without 
a  word,  and  one  of  her  vassals,  a  young  Viscount,  a  boy  in  iht  Rifles, 
gave  up  his  phu!e  beside  her  to  SiJ)retasche.  Then  she  talked  to  him, 
quietly  enough,  on  indifferent  subjects,  of  Biarritz  and  Pan,  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Pic-du-Midi,  of  Bieorre  and  Gavamie,  as  if  neither  re- 
membered thdr  last  strange  interview  in  the  Water-colour  Exhibition,  as 
if  the  Francesca  were  not  in  both  their  miods,  as  if  love  were  not  lying 
at  the  heart  and  gleaming  in  the  eyes  of  each  of  them. 

Sabretasche  asked  her  to  waltz ;  she  could  not,  since  she  had  only  the 
minute  before  refused  Regalia ;  but  she  took  his  arm  and  strolled  into 
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the  summer-garden,  leaving  the  full  rise  and  swell  of  the  ball-room  mnsicy 
with  the  subdued  hum  and  murimnr  of  Soeiety,  in  the  distanoe* 

He  spoke  of  trifles  as  they  passed  the  different  groups  that  were  lai^- 
mg*,  chatting,  or  flirtmg  in  the  sertral  rooms ;  but  his  eyes  were  on  hers, 
and  spoke  a  more  eloquent  language.  Violet  nerer  asked  him  of  his 
sudden  return  or  his  abrupt  departure.  She  was  too  happy  to  be  with 
hinci  again  to  care  through  what  right  or  reason  she  was  so.  Gradually 
they  grew  silent,  such  a  silence  as  is  of^  more  expressive  than  speech 
as  they  strolled  on  through  the  conservatories  till  they  stood  alone  among 
l^e  rich  tropical  and  southern  vegetatioo.  One  side  of  the  winter-garden 
was  open  to  the  clear  and  still  May  night,  where  the  midnight  stars  shone 
on  the  dark  old  trees  and  the  white  statues,  with  their  lamps  Reaming, 
diamond-like,  between,  while  the  early  nightingales  sang  to  the  fair 
spring  sides  those  passionate  chants  of  love  and  rapture,  wherewith  the 
other  tribes  of  nature,  whom  we  in  our  arrogance  dare  to  call  the  hwer^ 
touch  deep  to  the  heart  of  man,  respond  to  all  his  feverish  dreams  and 
all  his  vague  desires,  and  give  utterance  in  their  anknown  tongue  to 
those  diviner  thoughts,  that  yearning  sadness,  which  lie  far  down  ijnseeo 
in  Human  nature. 

The  night  was  still,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  cadence  of  the 
distant  music  and  the  sweet  gush  of  the  nightingales'  songs  dose  by ; 
the  wind  of  early  summer  swept  gently  in  and  £aDBed  their  heavy  par- 
fumes  from  the  glowing  leaves  of  tree  and  flower,  till  the  air  was  full  of 
that  dreamy  and  voluptuous  beauty  of  fragrance  whidi  lulls  the  senses 
and  woos  the  heart  to  those  softer  moments  which,  could  they  but  last, 
would  make  men  never  need  to  dream  of  heaven.  Such  hoars  are  rare ; 
what  wonder  if  to  win  them  we  risk  all,  if  m  them  we  cry,  with  the 
Lotus  Eaters, 

Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  cUmbing  wave  ? 

All  things  have  rest  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence ;  ripen,  fall,  and  cease. 

Give  us  long  rest,  or  death ;  dark  death  or  dreamfol  ease. 

The  soft  moonlit  air  trembled  with  the  low  sighing  of  the  trees  and  the 
swell  of  the  nightingale's  note, 

breaking  its  heart  with  its  strain, 

'  Waiting  breathless  to  die  wnen  its  music  is  ended. 

The  rich  radiance  within  gleamed  on  the  crimson  glow  of  the  gOFgeous 
roses  and  the  silvery  white  of  the  magnolias  and  lilies ;  the  musieal  foun- 
tains fell  into  their  marble  basins  with  harmonious  cadence ;  Sahretasebe, 
in  the  still  beauty  of  the  night,  could  Ibten  to  every  breath  and  hear  each 
heart-throb  of  the  woman  he  kved,  as  he  looked  into  her  face  with  all 
its  delicate  and  impassioned  beauty — the  beauty  of  the  Francesca.  All 
the  passion  that  was  in  him  stirred  and  trembled  at  it ;  the  voluptuous 
sweetness  of  the  hour  chimed  deUcious  music  with  his  thoughts  and 
senses ;  he  bent  over  her  with  all  the  fondness  and  tenderness  she  had 
awakened: 
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It  was  only  one  word  he  spoke,  but  in  it  all  was  uttered  to  them 
both. 

She  lifited  her  eyes  to  his ;  he  put  his  arms  round  her  and  drew  her  to 
his  heart,  pressing  his  lips  on  hers  in  kisses  long  and  passionate  as  those 
that  doomed  Francesca.  And  the  stars  shone  sofUy,  and  the  flowers 
bowed  their  lovely  heads,  and  the  nightingales  sang  joyously  under  the 
svreet  May  skies,  while  two  passionate  human  hearts  met  and  were  at 
rest. 

"  Violet,  my  love,  my  dearest,  you  are  mine !"  murmured  Sabretasche, 
fondly  leaning  over  her  with  the  gentle  and  earnest  tenderness  that  lay  in 
the  cWacter  of  this  soi-disant  gay  and  heartless  flirt. 

"  Yours  for  life  and  death— yours  for  ever !"  answered  Violet,  looking 
up  into  his  eyes,  then  drooping  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  with  a  blush 
raised  by  the  fervid  gaze  she  met. 

^  God  bless  you  !*'  He  was  too  deeply  moved  to  6nd  his  usual  elo- 
quence. It  was  eloquence  enough  between  them,  to  be  there  heart  to 
heart)  with  the  love  pent  up  of  late  in  both  expressed  in  that  fond  and 
silent  communion. 

'<  Darling,^  whispered  Sabretasche,  after  many  minutes  had  passed 
away,  "  you  give  me  your  love,  though  I  seemed  so  long  to  reject  it  ? 
You  can  never  guess  all  that  I  have  suffered,  all  my  temptations,  all  my 
struggles.  I  have  much  to  tell  you — ^you  alone;  but  not  to-night  1 
can  think  of  nothing  but  my  own  happmess  ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have 
been  happy !     Twenty  years !  longer  than  your  life,  Violet !" 

'<  And  I  can  make  you  happy  ?" 

^'  Yes !"  He  said  it  with  a  sigh  of  delight,  as  of  a  man  who  throws  off 
his  heart  a  heavy  burden  carried  through  lengthened  years.  '^  Happy 
as  I  never  hoped — as,  since  my  boyish  days,  I  never  dreamed — as  certainly 
my  life  has  never  merited !  My  love  has  been  a  curse  to  many  women, 
Violet ;  it  shall  never  be  so  to  you  But  I  do  not  deserve  to  have  a 
woman's  heart  all  that  yours  is  to  me — all  that  you  make  it  to  me,  with 
your  noble  trust,  your  frank  affection,  your  hieh  intelligence,  your  gene- 
rous soul.  I  have  loved  many  before  you;  I  wall  never  love  others  after 
you.  You  have  roused  all  the  passions  of  my  youth,  all  the  tenderness 
of  my  manhood.  To  make  your  peace  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to- 
night, and  without  you  that  life  would  be  a  curse  msupportable.  My 
own  love,  my  last  love !  what  words  can  tell  you  all  you  are  to  me  ?  If 
passion  had  no  other  utterance  than  speech,  it  would  remain  unspoken  I" 

He  rested  his  lips  on  her  brow,  his  heart  throbbing  loud  against  hers. 
They  stayed  long  in  their  delicious  solitude,  while  the  stars  grew  clearer  in 
the  May  midnight,  and  the  nightingale's  song  sweeter,  and  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  mingled  with  the  fountain's  silvery  play  ;  and  Violet  Molyneux 
learned  all  the  depths  of  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  affection  yearning 
for  response,  which  lay  hid  from  the  world's  eye,  as  silver  lies  deep  in  the 
core  of  the  earth,  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  whom  society  counted  as  a 
roue  without  conscience,  of  perfect  taste  and  utter  heartlessness,  as  fatal 
to  her  sex  as  he  was  charmmg  to  them,  a  lion  who  could  be  touched 
by  nothing,  an  ftme  damn6e  only  to  be  countenanced  because  he  was  rich, 
courted,  and  the  fashion ! 

When  they  went  back  into  the  ball-room  the  waltz  had  its  charm,  the 
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music  its  melody,  the  flowers  their  fragrance  again,  for  Violet ;  for  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  a  glance  of  the  eye  was  sufficient  eloquence  between  them, 
and  his  whispered  Good  night,  as  he  led  her  to  her  carriage,  was  dearer 
to  her  than  any  flattery  poet  or  prince  had  ever  breathed,  nay,  she  was 
so  happy  that  she  even  smiled  brightly  on  Regalia,  to  her  mother's  joy — 
so  happy,  that  when  she  reached  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  her  glittering  gossamer  ball-dress,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  new  joy  of  her  life  with  as  unchecked  and  impetuous 
tears  of  rapture  as  if  she  had  been  Little  Alma  in  her  cottage  home 
rather  than  the  beauty  of  the  season,  with  coronets  at  her  feet. 

Lord  Molyneux  was  a  poor  Lnsh  peer;  Sabretasche  was  rich,  of  high 
family,  bien  re9U  in  the  most  exclusive  circles,  a  man  whose  word  was 
law,  whose  pre-eminence  in  fashion  and  ton  was  acknowledeed,  whose 
admiration  was  honour,  and  at  whose  offer  of  marriage,  if  he  nad  conde- 
scended to  make  any,  no  parent  in  all  town,  though  the  Colonel  wai  a 
commoner,  would  have  fftite^  to  feel  ecstatically  delighted  au  fond  de 
son  coeur.  His  social  position  was  so  good,  his  settlements  would  be  so 
unexceptionable,  why  !  even  our  dear  saint,  the  Bishop  of  Comet-Hock, 
though  ;he  shook  ms  head  over  Sabretasche's  sins,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  with  considerable  certainty  concerning  the  warmth  of  his  ulti- 
mate reception — ^you  know  where — would  have  handed  him  over  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  either  of  his  pretty,  extravagant  daughters  had  the 
Colonel  deigned  to  ask  for  one  of  them.  Therefore,  when  Sabretasche 
called  on  him  the  morning  after  Leila  Puffdorff's  ball,  and  made  formal 
proposals  for  Violet,  Jockey  Jack,  though  considerably  astonished — as 
society  had  settled  that  Sabretasche  would  never  marry  as  decidedly  as 
it  had  settled  that  he  was  Mephistopheles  in  fascinating  guise — >was  ex- 
cessively pleased,  assented  readily,  and  had  but  one  drawback  on  his 
mind — telling  his  tnfe — that  lady  having  set  her  affections  on  things 
above,  namely,  little  Regalia's  balls  and  strawberry-leaves.  However, 
Lady  Molyneux's  chief  aim  was  to  marry  her  daughter  somehow  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  have  two  milliners'  bills  to  pay  and  so  attrac- 
tive a  face  always  out  with  her,  and  she  assented  languidly,  not  by  any 
means  particularly  pleased,  but  having  no  earthly  grounds  on  which  to 
object  to  such  a  man  and  such  an  offer.  So  Sabretasche  was  received 
into  the  Molyneux  family,  and  made  himself  welcome  there,  as  he  always 
could  everywhere  when  he  took  the  trouble,  with  his  indolent  grace,  his 
patrician  pride,  and  his  calm  courtesy,  which  somehow  compelled  ex- 
tremest  courtesy  in  return. 

When  he  came  out  of  Jockey  Jack's  study  that  morning,  he  naturally 
took  his  way  to  Violet's  boudoir,  where  his  young  love  sat,  a  book  it  is  true 
in  her  lap,  but  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes  resting  on  hb  statuette  of  her 
greyhound,  in  a  sweet  dream  of  ''  yesterday."  She  sprang  up  as  ha^ 
entered,  with  such  delight  in  her  &ce,  so  fond  a  smile,  and  so  bright  a 
blush,  ihat  Sabretasche  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  half  so 
much  beauty,  sated  as  he  had  been  with  beauty  all  his  days. 

''How  lovely  you  are,  Violet!"  he  said,  involuntarily,  some  minutes 
after,  as  he  sat  beside  her  on  the  couch,  passing  his  hand  over  the  soft 
perfumed  hair  that  rested  against  his  arm. 

"  Oh !  do  not  you  tell  me  that.  So  many  do !"  cried  Violet  "  I  like 
you  to  see  in  me  what  no  one  else  sees." 
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^  I  «ee  a  "gn^  deal  in  you  ilw*  no  one  else  sees;  wiiole  tableaux  oC 
heait  and  miM,  that  no  om  «lad  can  have  a  ghmoe  at,"  said  Sabretasohe, 
■miling.  <<  But  I  am  prood  of  joor  beaaty,  aiy  lovely  Fraooesea,  for  all 
that;  tfaoi]^  it  may  be  a  fact  patent  to  all  eyes." 

*<  Then  f  am  gUMl  I  have  it,**  said  Violet,  nuvely.  <<  I  love  yon  to  be 
proud  of  anything  in  me  yon  know.  I  wonld  be  a  thonBand  times  wor- 
tfiier  of  yon  if  I  oonM." 

<<  The  difficulty  *  to  be  worthy'  is  not  on  y^ur  nde,**  said  he,  with  a 
shade  of  his  old  sadness.  ^  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  life  so  pure 
as  yours  should  be  dedicated  to  a  life  so  impure  as  mine.  How  spolless 
is  your  past,  Violet — how  dark  is  mine !" 

^  Bat  how  few  have  been  my  temptations— how  many  yours!"  inter- 
rupted Violet.  **  A  woman— especially  an  unraarried  one  is  so  fenced 
in  and  guarded  by  society  and  her  home,  that  her  virtue  is  little  merit* 
What  heavy  punishment  would  fall  on  her  if  she  departed  from  it! 
But  with  men  it  is  so  different ;  from  tl^  moment  they  are  hurached 
into  the  world  temptations  and  incentives  assail  them  on  every  side^ 
and  meet  them  at  every  turn.  All  things  combine  to  lure  them  into 
pleasure,  and  they  are  no  gods  to  resist  the  nature  with  whi<^  they  are 
created.  Society,  custom,  thnr  companions,  their  literatiffe,  their 
amusements— all  are  so  many  Ciroe's  wiles;  and  when  they  yield  to 
them,  diey  know  society  wiU  grant  them  impunity.  EveryUung  tempts 
diem;  and  if  they  are  tempted,  iJiey  only  yield  to  llie  bms  with  which 
^ey  were  horn,  being  mortal  men  and  not  marble  statues.  The  world 
loves  cciidemniag.  It  wculd  do  weU  I  think  to  remember  the  baits  it 
Hself  throws  out--4MUts  to  v^^iich  all  men,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less^ 
openly  or  ff#^  roity  yieki.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me,  tell  it  fear^ 
iessly.  I  shall  not  love  yom  the  less,  through  whatever  fires  you  may 
have  passed.  A  woman's  office  is  to  console,  not  to  censure ;  and  if  a 
man  has  trust  in  her  enough  to  reveal  any  of  bis  past  nns  or  sorrows 
to  her,  her  pleasure  should  be  to  teach  him  to  forsake  them  and  foiget 
them  in  a  frniier,  fairer,  happier  existence." 

**  My  premons  Violet!  God  bless  you  for  your  noble  love !  if  my  care 
and  tenderness  oan  ever  repay  it,  your  future  shall  reward  you,"  whispered 
Sabretasche,  i^fiSk  a  deep  eigh  o€  rest,  in  the  fbM  and  complete  happiness 
he  had  at  last  attained.  *^  What  I  have  chiefly  to  tell  you  b  of  wrongs 
done  to  me*— wrongs  that  have  sealed  my  lips  to  you  till  now — wrongs 
diat  have  weighed  on  me  for  twenty  long  years,  and  made  me  ^ 
enigmatical  and  wayward  man  I  probably  have  seemed.  It  is  a  long 
stoiy,  darHnr,  bvt  <me  I  woukl  raUier  you  should  know  before  you  fully 
give  yourself  to  •e." 

She  looked  up  at  him  i^th  a  fond  snnie,  m  i^ent  proimse  thai;  in  heart 
she  v)a$  already  given  to  him ;  and  leaning  against  him,  with  his  arm 
round  her,  and  bar  hand  in  his,  Violet  listened  to  the  atery— 4!hat  every 
different  scandahnenger  had  guesaed  at,  and  each  separsfte  colierie  trien, 
and  vainly  tried,  to  probe — ^tbe  story  of  the  Colonel's  early  Hfe. 
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II. 

•    THE  8KBLBT0N  THAT  BOCIETT  HAD  VEYBR  SESV^ 

**  Tou  knoWf"  began  SabreUaohe^  "  that  I  was  bora  and  educated  in 
Jtaly,  and  indulged  in  all  tbings  by  my  father  (who  loved  me  tenderly 
for  the  sake  of  my  young  mother,  whom  he  had  idolised^  and  who  had 
«[ied  when  I  was  itx  years  old),  and  aecufltomed  to  every  luxury,  I  grew 
«p  with  mueh  of  tim  aoftneit,  voluptuousness,  and  £iNrveot  short-lived 
passbn  of  the  Italiaa  cbaraeter,  while  at  fifteen  I  knew  life  as  many  a 
man  of  five-and-twenty,  brought  up  in  aecluaioa  and  puritanism  here,  dioes 
not.  But  though  I  was  an  dOlcer  in  the  Neapolitan  serviee,  and  first  in 
pleasure  and  levity  among  the  young  Italian  noblesse,  I  was  still  impres- 
«ionabIe  and  romandc,  with  too  much  of  the  poetry  and  imagination  of 
the  oountry  in  me  to  be  blas4  though  I  might  be  inconstant.  I  never 
fiecal  the  memoiy  of  my  youth,  np  to  iweitiy,  without  regret,  it  was  so 
£ill  of  enjoyment,  of  son  dreams,  sweet  as  an  idyl  from  my  rich  imagina- 
tion, of  delksious  pleasure^  which  had  all  the  charm  of  freshness,  all 
the  gusto  of  youth,  changing  each  day  with  the  brilHanee  and  rapidity  of 
kaleidoscopic  pictures,  one  chased  away  by  another,  none  leaving  a  shadow 
behind !  In  the  summer  of  my  one-aod-twentieth  year  I  left  Naples, 
during  the  hot  season,  to  stay  with  a  fiiend  of  mine,  whose  estates  lay  in 
Tuscany.  You  were  in  Tuscany  last  year.  How  £Eiir  the  oountry  ia  under 
4iie  afaadow  of  the  Apennines,  with  its  brown  olive  woods  and  its  glorious 
sunsets !  It  is  strange  how  tlM  curse  of  its  iogiatitude  to  its  noblest  sons 
atill  clings  to  it,  so  favoored  ^  nature  as  it  is !  Delia  Torre's  plaoe  was 
§ome  six  or  seven  miles  £rom  oienna.  I  had  gone  up  to  Florence  pre- 
vioualy  with  my  &the]%  whose  oldest  friend  was  the  then  eonsui  there ; 
And  teavelliug  across  Tuscany  when  malaria  was  then  rife,  a  low  fever 
attacked  me.  I  was  travelling  vetturino— there  were  no  railways  there 
in  those  days — and  my  servant,  finding  that  I  was  much  too  ill  to  go  on, 
atopped  of  his  own  Accord  at  a  village  not  very  £ar  from  Cac^iaao.  The 
magle  act  of  a  servant,  who  would  have  died  to  serve  either  me  or  my 
father — poor  fellow,  he  was  shot  down  the  other  day  among  hundreds  of 
insurgents  by  Boatdba — grew  into  the  curse  of  my  Uftu  The  name  of  the 
▼illage  was  Montepulto.  I  dare  say  yon  passed  through  it ;  it  is  beautifully 
plac^,  its  few  scattered  housea,  with  dieir  high  peaked  roo^  standing 
among  the  great  groves  of  ehesnuts  and  the  grey  thickets  of  olives,  wit£ 
aunny  vineyards  and  tangled  hruafawoods  of  genista  and  myrtle  lying  in 
the  gk>wing  Tuscan  saelight  There  Anzoletto  stopped  of  his  own 
aoco^  I  was  too  ill  to  dissent;  and  aa  the  carrmge  pulled  up  before  the 
jingle  wretched  little  inn  the  place  afiGorded,  the  priert  of  the  village,  who 
was  passing,  ofilsred  me  the  use  of  his  own  house.  I  had  hardly  power 
to  accept  or  refiiae^  b«t  Anv^to  seised  on  the  offer  eagerly ;  I  believe 
lie  woiild  have  thaogkt  a  drown  piinee  honoured  by  giving  house-room 
to  his  young  milor,  and  I  was  conveyed  to  the  prieit^s  house,  where,  lor 
oine  or  ten  days,  I  knew  nodung,  nr  next  to  nothing,  of  what  passed, 
«ro^t  that  I  suftwd  and  dreamt  When  I  awoke  from  a  deep  deep 
one  evening  into  censcionsness,  I  saw  ihe  red  sunset  etreanung  tarough 
the  purple  viae  mronnd  my  lattioe,  Anaoletto  adoop  by  way  bedside,  and 
a  woman  of  great  beanty  watching  me :  of  great  beauty,  Viidet,  but 
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not  your  beauty  either.  It  seemed  to  me  then  the  face  of  an  angel: 
afterwards,  God  forgive  her!  I  knew  it  as  the  face  of  a  fiend.  She  was 
Silvia  da  Castrone,  the  niece,  some  said  the  daughter,  of  the  priest  of 
Montepulto.  She  was  then  three-and-twentv — when  men  love  women 
their  own  age,  or  older,  no  good  can  come  of  it — and  very  beautiful :  a 
Tuscan  beauty,  with  a  delicate  Roman  profile,  blonde  hair,  and,  what  v 
rare  for  an  Italian,  a  very  fair,  white  skin,  and  long,  large,  dark  eyes;  a 
lovely  woman,  in  fact,  with  perfect  contour,  and  a  certain  languid  grace 
that  charmed  one  like  music.  She  had,  too,  a  certain  aristocracy  of  air. 
The  priest  himself  was  of  noble  though  decayed  fieunily ;  a  sleek,  silent, 
suave  man,  discontented  with  his  humble  position  in  Montepulto,  but 
meek  and  lowly-minded,  according  to  his  own  telling,  as  a  religieuz 
could  be.  I  awoke  to  see  Silvia  da  Castrone  by  my  bedside,  I  recovered 
to  have  her  constantly  beside  me,  to  gaze  on  her  dangerous  charms  ia 
the  equally  dangerous  lassitude  of  convalescence.  There  is  a  certiun 
languid  pleasure  in  recovery  from  illness  when  one  is  young  that  makes 
all  things  seem  couleur  de  rose ;  to  me,  with  my  impressionable  senses 
and  my  Southern  temperament,  there  was  somethine  in  this  seclusion 
amidst  all  that  is  softest  and  fidrest  in  nature,  shared  with  one  as  bean- 
tiful  as  the  scenes  among  which  I  found  her,  which  appealed  irresistibly 
at  once  to  poetry  and  passion,  then  the  two  most  dominant  elements  in 
my  character,  in  my  dreams,  and  in  my  desires,  with  which  no  ambitions 
greater  than  those  of  pleasure,  and  no  pains  harsher  than  those  of  love^ 
had  at  that  time  mingled.  Sufficient  to  say,  I  began  to  love  Silvia 
the  first  day  her  fair  face  bent  over  my  couch ;  as  I  recovered  with  re- 
novated strength,  my  love  grew,  till  sense,  prudence,  keen-sightedness, 
all  that  mieht  have  restrained  me,  were  submerged  in  it  I  loved  her 
fondly,  tenderly,  honourably,  as  ever  man  could  love  woman.  I  decked 
her  in  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  a  poet's  ftmcy,  I  thoueht  her  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  my  sweetest  ideals,  I  believed  I  loved  tot  all  eternity.  I 
never  stopped  to  learn  her  nature,  her  character,  her  thoughts ;  I  nev^ 
paused  to  learn  if  she  in  any  way  accorded  to  all  my  requirements  and 
ideas ;  I  loved  her — I  married  her  !  Heavens^  what  that  madness  bas 
cost  me !" 

The  memory  came  over  him  with  a  deadly  shudder ;  at  its  recollec- 
tion the  fell  shade  it  had  so  long  cast  on  him  returned  again,  and  he 
pressed  Violet  convulsively  to  his  heart,  as  if  with  her  warm,  young 
love  to  crush  out  the  burden  of  that  cold  and  cruel  dead  one.  Violet 
was  very  pale ;  the  intelligence  of  his  marriage  cast  a  death-like  chill 
over  her — the  first  gloom  her  bright  life  and  high  spirits  had  ever 
known  ;  but  even  in  that  her  first  impulse  was  to  console  him.  She 
lifted  her  head  and  kissed  him,  the  first  caress  she  had  ever  offered  him, 
as  if  to  show  more  tenderly  than  words  could  give  them,  her  S}'mpathy 
and  her  affection*  As  silently  and  as  fondly  Sabretasche  thanked  her 
for  the  delicacy  and  comprehension  which  were  so  grateful  to  him,  and 
with  an  effort  he  resumed  his  story. 

'*  We  were  married — by  the  priest  Castrone,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
Montepulto  was  heaven  to  me,  and  I  believed  my  fondest  and  fiurest 
dreams  were  realised.  Violet,  my  darling,  do  not  let  my  story  pain  yon. 
All  men  have  many  early  loves  before  they  reach  that  fuller  and  stronger 
one  which  is  the  crown  of  their  existence.     I  was  happy,  then,  when  I 
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was  a  boy,  and  when  ^ou  were  not  born,  my  Violet ! — but  you  will  give 
aae  still  greater  happiness,  as  passionate,  and  more  perfect  We  were 
married ;  and  for  a  week  or  two  the  surrender  of  my  liberty  seemed 
trifling  pay  indeed  for  the  rapture  it  had  brought  me.  The  first  shock 
back  to  actual  life  was  a  letter  from  my  feither.  I  dared  not  tell  him  of 
my  hasty  step ;  not  from  any  anger  that  I  should  hare  met,  but  from 
the  grief  it  would  hare  caused  him,  for  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  inter- 
dicted to  me  was  an  early  or  an  unequal  marriage.  Fortunately,  the 
letter  was  only  to  ask  me  to  go  to  England  on  some  business  for  hun.  I 
went,  of  course,  takmg  Sylvia  with  me ;  and  while  in  London,  at  her 
suggestion  (it  did  not  occur  to  me,  or  I  should  have  made  it),  we  had 
the  ceremony  again  performed  in  a  Protestant  church,  the  rectory- 
church  at  Marylebone.  She  said  it  pleased  her  to  be  united  to  me  by 
the  religion  of  my  country  as  well  as  of  her  own.  I  loved  her,  and  be- 
lieved her,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  make  still  faster,  if  I  could,  the 
church  fetters  which  bound  me  to  a  woman  I  idolised !  We  were  a  month 
or  two  in  England.  I  took  her  into  Wales  and  to  the  Lakes;  then  we 
returned  to  Itdy,  and  I  bought  for  her  a  pretty  little  villa  just  outside 
Naples,  where  every  spare  moment  that  I  had  formerly  given  to  dissipation 
or  amusement,  or  idle  dreaming  by  the  sea-shore,  I  now  gave  to  my  wife. 
Oh,  my  darling!  that  any  should  have  borne  that  title  before  you! 
Gradually  now  dawned  on  me  the  truth  which  she  had  carefully  con- 
cealed during  our  earlier  intercourse ;  that,  graceful,  gentle,  perfect  lady 
as  she  was  in  seeming,  her  temper  was  the  temper  of  a  devil,  her  passions 
such  as  would  have  disgraced  the  vilest  woman  in  a  street-brawl.  Can 
YOU  not  fancy,  Violet,  what  it  was  to  me,  with  my  taste,  as  it  always  has 
been  over-sensitive  and  refined,  accustomed  at  home  to  have  ever  the 
gentlest  tones  and  the  softest  voices,  abhorring  an  approach  to  what  was 
harsh,  or  vulgar,  or  unharmonious,  to  hear  the  woman  I  worshipped  meet 
me,  if  I  was  a  moment  later  than  she  expected,  or  the  presents  I  brought 
her  a  trifle  less  costly  than  she  had  anticipated — meet  me  with  a  torrent 
of  reproaches  and  invectives,  to  see  her  beautiful  features  distorted  with 
fury,  her  soft  eyes  lurid  with  flame,  her  coral  lips  quivering  with  deadly 
venom  railing  alike  at  her  dogs,  her  servants,  and  her  husband ! — a  fury— 
a  she-devil !  Good  Heavens !  what  fiercer  torment  can  there  be  for  man, 
than  to  be  linked  for  life  with  a  vixen,  a  virago  ?  None  can  tell  how  it 
wears  all  the  beauty  of  his  life  away  ;  how,  surely,  like  the  dropping  of 
water  on  a  stone,  it  eats  away  his  peace ;  how  it  lowers  him,  how  it  de- 
grades him  in  his  own  eyes,  how  it  drags  him  down  to  her  own  level,  until 
it  is  a  miracle  if  it  do  not  rouse  in  him  her  own  coarse  and  humiliating 
passions  1  Looking  back  on  those  daily  scenes  of  disgrace  and  misery, 
which  grew,  as  week  and  month  rolled  by,  each  time  worse  and  worse, 
when  my  words  oeased  to  have  the  slightest  weight,  I  wonder  how  I 
endured  them  as  I  did ;  yet  what  is  more  incredible  still,  I  yet  loved  her, 
loved  her  despite  the  hideous  deformity  of  her  fiendish  nature ;  for  a 
virago  is  a  fiend,  and  of  the  deadliest  sort.  Still,  though  my  life  grew  a 
very  agony  to  me,  and  the  weight  of  my  secret  from  my  father  grew  un* 
beiurable — ^I  dared  not  tell  him,  he  was  in  such  delicate  health  the  shook 
m^ht  have  been  fiEttal — I  was  never  neglectful  of  her.  Strange  as  it 
aeems,  little  as  the  world  would  believe  it,  I  was  most  constant  to,  and 
most  patient  with,  her.   I  have  done  little  good  in  my  life,  God  knowS| 
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but  in  my  datj  as  a  husband  to  her,  boy  as  I  was,  I  may  itxAj  say  I 
nerer  failed.  iNot  quite  twelvemonths  after  oar  marriagB,  Syma  gare 
birth  to  a  daughter.  I  was  very  sorry.  I  am  not  domestic—- never  shall 
be-— and  a  child  was  the  last  inconvenience  and  annoyance  I  should 
hitve  wished  added  to  the  ro^age.  I  hoped,  however,  that  it  might 
soften  her  temper.  It  did  not ;  and  my  life  became  literally  a  cur8» 
to  me. 

**  At  this  time  Sylvia's  brother  came  to  Naples,  a  Aomj,  handsome^ 
Tulgar  yoong  lAan,  with  none  of  her  exterior  deKcacy  and  aristocracy^ 
who  had  been  my  detestation  in  Montepulto ;  for  anything  that  shocked 
my  refinement  was  always,  as  yon  are  aware,  to  my  ftistidicms  senses^ 
unbearable  and  intolerable.  Naturally  he  came  to  his  sister^s  house, 
though  he  had  no  liking  for  me,  and  I  believe  our  antipathy  was  miitual; 
but  he  quartered  himself  on  his  sister,  for  he  was  poor,  and  had  nothings 
to  do,  and  I  generally  found  htm  there  when  I  went  to  her  villa,  which 
was  as  often  as  I  was  free  from  military  duties,  or  from  my  father's  houoe^ 
and  could  get  away  without  observation  from  my  brother  officers  and  the 
gtij  whirl  of  Neapolitan  society,  where  I  was  a  lion  and  a  pet  Almost 
invariably  when  I  went  there  after  Gniseppe  da  Castrone's  arrival,  I  found 
him  and  some  of  his  friends — rollicking,  do-nothing,  vulgar  mauvaifl 
sujets,  like  himself — smoking  and  drinking  there ;  while  Sylvia,  decked 
with  her  old  smiles,  and  adorned  in  the  rich  dress  it  had  been  my  de- 
light to  bestow  on  her,  lay  on  her  soft  couch.  She  had  all  the  languor 
and  indolence  of  a  Southern,  flirting  her  fan  or  touching  her  guitar  | 
her  lovely  voice  had  been  one  of  her  greatest  charms  for  me;  but,  once 
married,  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  let  me  hear  it.  The  men  were 
odious  to  me,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  best  society  of  the  old  KaHan 
noblesse,  and  born  with  only  too  sensitive  a  disgust  for  a  common  tone 
and  mauvais  ton,  but  I  was  so  sick  and  heart-weary  of  the  constant  con* 
tentions  and  storms  that  awaited  me  in  my  wife's  home,  that  I  was  glad 
of  the  presence  of  other  persons  to  preven  the  t6te-A-t^,  which  was 
certain  to  be  a  scene  of  passion  and  abuse,  and  to  restore  the  smiles  to  the 
face  which  for  me  now  only  wore  a  frown  or  a  sneer.  The  chief  visitor 
at  Sylvia's  house  was  a  friend  of  her  brother's — an  artist  of  the  name 
of  Lani — a  young  fellow  of  five  or  six-and- twenty,  who  considered  him- 
self an  Adonis,  I  believe,  for  he  was  exceedingly  handsome,  in  a  coarse^ 
full-coloured  style,  though  utterly  detestable  in  my  ideas,  with  his  loud 
voice,  his  vulgar  foppism,  and  his  would-be  wit.  He  pleased  Sylvia, 
however ;  a  fact  to  which  I  never  attached  any  importance,  for  I  was 
not  at  all  of  a  suspicious  or  sceptical  nature  then,  and  I  am  never 
one  of  those  who  think  that  a  woman  must  necessarily  be  faithless  to 
her  husband  because  she  Hkes  the  society  of  another  man  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  husband's  hold  on  her  affection  must  be  very  slight,  if,  to  keep 
it,  he  must  subject  her  to  a  seclusion  almost  conventual.  Fidelity 
is  no  fidelity  unless  it  has  opportunity  to  swerve  if  it  choose.  So^ 
though  I  received  the  funes,  he  the  smiles,  to  be  jealous  of  Lani  never 
occurred  to  me.  I,  haughty,  refined,  courted  Vivijin  Sabretasche,  to  con- 
descend to  jealousy  of  this  vulgar,  presumptuous,  coarse-minded  yoong^ 
fellow ! — I  could  never  have  stooped  to  it,  had  it  even  occurred  to  me^ 
which  it  never  did,  for  I  held  my  own  honour  infinitely  too  high  to  dream 
that  another  could  sully  it.     My  trust  and  my  security  were  redely  de* 
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itroyed !  Six  months  more  went  on.  Sylm  clamoured  ceatelesaly  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  marriage;  in  vain  I  pleaded  to  lier  that  my  father 
was  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  physicians  told  me  that  the  slightest  mental 
shock  would  end  his  existence,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  had  lost  him, 
which  must  be  at  farthest  in  a  few  months'  time,  I  would  acknowledge  l}ef 
as  my  wife,  and  take  her  to  England,  where  large  property  had  iust  b^n 
left  me.  Such  a  plea  would,  you  would  think,  have  been  enough  for  any 
woman's  heart.  It  availed  nothing  with  her ;  she  made  it  the  occasion 
for  such  awful  storms  of  execration  and  passion  as  I  pray  Heaven  I  may 
never  see  in  woman  or  man  again.  I  refused  to  endanger  my  father's 
life  to  please  her  ca^uices.  The  result  was  a  scene  so  degrading  to  her, 
80  full  of  shame  and  misery  to  me^  that  for.  several  days  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  enter  her  presence  again.  My  love  was  gone,  tramf^d  under 
her  coarse  and  cruel  invectives.  In  the  place  of  my  lovely  and  idolised 
wife  I  found  a  fiend,  and  I  repented  too  late  the  irrevocable  foUy  and  the 
iron  fetters  of  an  early  marriage,  the  curse  of  so  many  men.  When  at 
last  I  went  to  the  house  of  my  wife,  which  should  have  been  my  home, 
and  w(»s  my  hell ;  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms  wluch  looked  on 
to  a  verandah,  stood  op«a;  I  walked  up  the  gardens  and  through  those 
windows  into  the  rooms  unannounced,  as  a  man  in  his  own  house 
thinks  he  is  at  liberty  to  do.  How  one  remembers  trifles  .on  such  days 
of  anguish  as  that  was  to  me !  I  remember  the  play  of  the  sunshine 
on  the  ilex-leaves,  I  remember  how  I  brushed  the  boughs  of  the 
magnolias  out  oi  my  path  as  I  went  up  the  verandah  steps.  Unseen 
myself,  I  saw  Lani  and  my  wife ;  his  arms  were  round  her,  her  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  I  caught  words  which,  though  insufficient  for  law,  tM  me 
of  her  infidelity.  God  help  me !  what  I  Miffered  !  Young,  unsuspicioas, 
•cutely  sensitive,  painfully  alive  to  the  slightest  stain  upon  my  honour,  to 
be  depJaced  by  thu  vulgar,  low-bred  rival !  Great  Heavm»  1  how  bitttf 
was  my  shame  " 

Violet's  hands  clenched  on  his  in  a  passion  of  sympathy  for  him  and 
horror  at  his  wnmgs : 

^<  Oh,  Vivian,  my  dearest !  how  I  grieve  for  you !  how  I  hate  her 
Would  to  Heaven  I  could  avenge  it  on  her !" 

<*  Death  has  avenged  me,  my  darling  !*'  said  Sabtetasche,  gravely, 
gently  soothing  the  vehement  emotion  his  story  \mA  roused  in  Violet's 
warm  and  impassioned  nature  before  he  resumed  his  taaraJdve^  '*  Those 
few  words  that  fell  on  my  ear  in  the  first  paralysed  moment  of  dim  horror 
at  the  treachery  which  had  availed  itself  of  my  unsuspecting  hospitality 
to  rob  me  of  my  honour,  were  sufficient  for  me.  Even  then  I  had  memory 
enough  to  keep  myself  from  stooping  to  the  degradation  of  a  spy,  and  from 
lowering  mysdf  before  the  man  who  had  betrayed  me.  I  went  farther 
into  the  room,  and  they  saw  me.  Lani  had  the  grace  to  look  guilty  and 
ashamed ;  for  only  the  day  before  he  had  asked  me  to  lend  him  Booaey,  and 
I  had  complied,  he  knowing  all  the  while  what  reward  be  was  giving  me. 
I  remember  being  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed ;  one  often  is  in  hours 
of  the  greatest  suffering  or  excitement.  I  motioned  him  to  the  door;  he 
slunk  out  like  a  hound  afraid  of  a  doiuble  thongiag.  The  leUow  had  neither 
eonscieoce,  spirit,  nor  courage ;  he  was  a  coward,  and  craven-hearted  as 
those  under-bred  men  often  are  at  heart.  He  went  o«t,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  Sylvia— with  my  wife.    Do  yott  woodsr  thai  for  nineteen  yeais 
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I  have  loathed  and  abhorred  that  title,  holdiag  it  as  a  synonym  with  all 
that  19  base,  and  treacheroof,  and  shameful — a  curse  from  wluch  there  is 
no  escape — a  clog,  rather  than  take  which  into  his  life  a  man  had  better 
forego  all  love,  all  pleasure,  all  passion — a  mess  of  porridge  with  poison 
in  the  cup,  for  which  he  must  give  up  all  the  priceless  birthright  of  liberty 
and  peace,  nerer  enjoyed  and  never  valued  till  they  are  lost  for  ever,  past 
recal? 

«  Do  you  think  there  was  anv  shame,  remorse,  repentance  on  her  face, 
any  regret  for  the  abuse  of  all  my  confidence,  any  sorrow  for  the  trae 
action  she  had  outraged,  any  consciousness  of  the  fidelity  thus  repaid, 
of  the  trust  thus  returned  ?  JNo;  in  her  face  there  was  only  a  devilish 
laugh.  She  met  me  with  a  sneer  and  a  scoff;  she  had  the  brasen  false- 
ness to  deny  her  infidelity,  for  she  knew  that  admission  would  divorce 
her  and  give  me  freedom;  and  when  I  taxed  her  with  it,  she  only 
answered  with  invectives,  with  violence,  insult,  and  opprobrium.  It  ever 
seemed  as  if  a  devil  entered  into  her  when  she  became  possessed  with  that 
fearful  and  fiend-like  passion.  I  will  not  sully  your  ears  with  all  the  dis- 
graceful details  of  the  scene  where  a  woman,  at  once  a  virago  and  a  liar, 
gave  reins  to  her  fell  passions,  and  forgot  sex,  truth,  all  things,  even 
common  decency  of  language  or  of  conduct:  suffice  it,  it  ended  in  wont 
violence  still.  As  I  rose,  to  leave  her  for  ever,  and  end  the  last  of  these 
horrible  interviews,  which  destroyed  all  my  self-respect,  and  withered  all 
my  youth,  she  sprang  upon  me  like  a  tigress,  and  struck  at  my  breast 
with  a  sdletto,  which  lay  on  a  table  near,  among  other  things  of  curious 
workmanship.  Strong  as  I  was  at  that  time,  I  could  scarcely  master  her 
— a  furious  woman  is  more  savage  in  her  wrath  than  any  beast  of  prey ; 
she  clung  to  me,  yelling  hideous  words,  and  striking  blindly  at  me  with 
her  dagger.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  stiletto  was  old  and  blunt,  and  could 
not  penetrate  through  the  cloth  of  my  coat  By  sheer  force  I  wrenched 
myself  from  her  grasp,  seized  her  wrists,  unclenched  her  fingers  from  the 
handle  of  the  dagger,  and  left  her  prostrate,  from  the  violence  of  her  own 
passions,  her  beautiful  hair  unloosened  in  the  struggle,  her  hands  cut  and 
torn  in  her  own  wild  fencing  with  the  stiletto,  her  eyes  glaring  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  tigress,  her  coral  lips  covered  with  foam.  From  that  hour  I 
never  saw  her  face. — Last  week  I  read  the  tidings  of  her  death." 

Sabretasche  paused.  He  had  not  recalled  the  dread  memory  of  his 
marriage  without  bitter  pain ;  never  till  now  had  his  lips  breathed  one 
word  of  his  story  to  a  living  creature,  and  he  could  not  lift  the  veil  from 
the  secret  buried  for  eighteen  years  without  some  of  the  murderous  air 
from  the  tomb  poisoning  the  freer,  purer  atmosphere  he  now  breathed.  It 
had  a  strangely  strong  effect  on  Violet.  All  the  colour  fled  from  her 
lips  and  cheeks  ;  she  burst  into  convulsive  sobs,  and  trembling  painfully, 
shrank  closer  into  the  Colonel's  arms,  as  if  the  dead  wife  could  come  and 
claim  him  from  her,  his  new  young  love,  idolised  so  tenderly,  wooed  so 
fondly,  with  so  bright  and  cloudless  a  future  opening  before  her. 

Gently  and  tenderlv  Sabretasche  caressed  and  calmed  her. 

*'  My  precious  Violet,  I  would  not  have  told  you  my  story  if  I  had 
known  how  it  would  pain  yon.  I  did  not  like  you  to  be  in  ignorance 
of  my  previous  marriage,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  fact  without  telling 
you  also  the  history  of  the  wretched  woman  who  held  from  me  the  title 
you  have  promised  me  to  bear.     But  do  not  let  it  weigh  on  yon. 
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dearest     Great  as  my  wrongs  were  I  can  forgive  them  now.     She  can 
barm  me  no  longer ;  and  you  will  teach  me  in  the  sunshine  of  your 

Sresenoe  to  forget  the  deadly  shadow  of  her  past  I  will  tell  you  no  more 
o-day,  you  look  so  pale.  What  will  your  mother  say  to  me  for  sending 
mwsy  your  hrilltant  bloom  ?  She  likes  me  little  enough  already !  Do  you 
wish  me  to  go  on?  Then  promise  me  to  give  me  my  old  gay  smiles ;  I 
should  be  sad,  indeed,  for  my  early  fate  to  cast  the  slightest  shade  on  your 
shadowless  life.  Well,  I  left  her,  as  I  said.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the 
an  ji^ish,  the  misery,  the  shame  which  had  crowded  into  my  young  heart 
If  I  had  not  cared  for  her  it  would  not  have  stune  me  so  keenly,  but  I  had 
loved  her  generously  and  truly  and  faithfully  until  then.  To  have  my  name 
stained,  my  wife  stolen  from  me,  by  such  as  that  low-bred  and  spiritless 
cur,  and  to  know  that  to  this  woman  I  was  chained  for  life,  fettered  till 
one  or  other  of  us  should  be  laid  in  the  grave ! — it  was  enough  to  drive  a 
man  of  one-and-twenty  to  any  recklessness  or  any  crime.  With  that 
shame  and  horror  upon  me,  I  had  to  watch  over  tne  dying  hours  of  my 
father.  He  died,  very  shortly  afterwards,  in  my  arms,  gently  and  peace- 
fully, as  he  he  had  spent  his  life.  I  saw  the  grave  close  over  one  from 
whom  I  had  never  had  an  angry  word  or  a  harsh  glance,  and  at  once 
reckless  and  heart-broken,  I  came  to  England.  I  took  legal  advice 
about  my  marriage ;  they  told  roe  it  was  perfectly  legal  and  valid,  and 
that  the  evidence,  however  morally  and  rationally  clear,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  dissolve  the  unholy  ties  which  bound  me  to  one  whom  in  my 
heart  I  knew  as  a  virafl;o,  a  har,  an  adulteress,  who  would,  if  she  coul^ 
have  added  murder  to  her  list  of  crimes.  Of  her  I  never  had  heard  a 
word.  I  left  her,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  her  lovers  and  her  fell  pas- 
sions." 

^'  Did  the  child  die  ?"  asked  Violet  **  I  wish  you  had  had  no  child, 
Vivian.  I  am  jealous  of  anything  and  everything  that  has  ever  been 
yours;  and,  my  Heaven !  how  I  hate  that  woman  and  all  belonging  to 
her !  Sin  or  no  sin,  I  would  give  all  I  have  on  earth  to  revenge  you. 
My  dearest,  my  dearest  I  that  you  should  have  been  so  wronged.  Oh ! 
pray  God  that  I  may  live  and  make  atonement  to  you." 

**  God  reward  you,  my  darling!"  murmured  Sabretasche,  fondly.  "  You 
need  be  jealous  of  nothing  in  my  past ;  Violet,  none  have  been  to  me  what 
you  are  and  will  be.  I  never  remembered  the  child.  She  was  nothing  to  me; 
bow  could  I  even  know  that  she  was  mine  ?  But  some  years  afterwards^ 
they  told  me  she  had  died  in  infancy.  So  best  with  such  a  mother !  What 
could  she  but  be  now  ?  I  came  to  ifngland,  joined  the  Dashers,  and  began 
the  life  I  have  led  ever  since,  plunging  into  the  wildest  dissipations,  to  try 
and  still  the  £Eital  memories  that  stirred  within  me,  revenging  myself  on 
that  heartless  and  false  sex  whom  I  had  before  trusted  and  worshipped, 
gaining  for  myself  the  reputation,  to  which  your  mother  and  the  rest  of 
we  world  still  hold,  of  a  fascinating  vaurien  and  an  unscrupulous  profli- 
gate, none  guessing  how  my  heart  ached  while  my  lips  laughed;  how, 
sceptical  by  forces  I  yet  longed  to  believe;  and  how,  amidst  my  plea- 
sures and  sedatives,  excitements  and  stimulants,  the  heart  of  my  boyhood 
craved  to  love  and  be  loved  !  Three  years  after  my  arrival  here,  the  sight 
of  Gniseppe  da  Castrone  recalled  to  me  the  past  in  all  its  hideous  horror. 
What  errand  do  you  think  he,  shameless  as  his  sister,  came  upon?  ,  None 
less  than  to  extort  money  from  me  by  the  threat,  in  Sylvia's  name,  that 
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die  would  GMB6  orer  W  England  and  prodaim  herself  my  wife.  I  was 
weak  to  yield  hie  demand  to  him,  and  not  to  have  the  servants  show  him 
at  once  o«t  of  the  house;  but  money  was  plentiful*  his  presence  was 
loathsome;  the  idea  of  seeing  Sylvia,  of  being  forced  to  endure  her  pre- 
aenee^  of  having  the  nustress  of  young  Lani  known  in  England  as  my 
wife^  was  so  horrible  to  me,  that,  without  thinking,  I  snatched  at  the  only 
means  of  seeurity.  I  paid  him  what  he  asked— exorbitant*  of  course — and 
hong  that  other  millstone  round  my  neek  for  life  I  But  I  would  have 
ffiven  half  my  fbrtnne  to  avoid  the  bitter  disgrace  of  my  marriage  being 
known,  and  brought  eonstantly  before  me ;  and  a  thousand  out  of  the 
krge  income  Moncrieff  had  1^  me  seemed  well  pud,  even  every  year  or 
two,  to  avert  the  horror  of  her  fnesence.  From  that  time  to  within  the 
last  twdvemonth  her  brother  has  come  to  me,  whenever  his  and  her 
eacchequer  £uled ;  she  was  not  above  living  on  the  hu^nd  she  had 
wronged  !  For  nineteen  years  I  kept  my  secret;  all  I  had  to  remind  me 
of  my  fatal  tie  was  the  annual  visit  of  Castrone.  Can  any  one  wonder 
diat  when  I  met  you  I  forgot  oftentimes  my  own  fetters,  and,  what  was 
worse,  your  danger  ?  In  my  many  loves  I  had  only,  I  confess,  sought 
pleasure  and  revotged  myself  on  Sylvia's  sex — ^bow  could  I  think 
well  or  mercifully  of  women  ?  Bat  you  roused  in  me  something  infi- 
nitely stronger,  deeper,  and  more  tender.  In  you  the  soft  idyls  of  mv 
lost  dreams  lived  again ;  with  you  the  grace  and  glory  of  my  lost  youta 
returned;  in  yon,  for  the  first  time,  I  reiJised  all  I  had  sacrificed  in  relin- 
qui^ng  my  liberty.  Before,  as  a  man  of  the  wc^ld — bitteriy  as  I  fed 
vie  seeret  disgrace  of  it — I  had  experienced  np  inconvenience  from  the 
tie.  I  had  wooed  many  lightly,  won  them  easily,  forsaken  them  reck- 
lessly. None  of  the  three  could  I  do  with  you.  They  had  only 
charmed  my  senses;  y<m^  in  addition,  won  into  my  heart;  they  had 
amused  me,  you  grew  dear  to  me — a  wide  difference,  Violet*  in  a  woman's 
influence  open  a  man.  At  first*  I  confess  I  flirted  carelessly  with  you* 
without  thinking,  as  it  had  been  my  habit  of  doing  with  all  women  as 
£Bur  as  yon  are*  without  remembering  my  fetters  or  your  danger.  But 
when  the  full  beauties  of  your  heart  and  mind,  rarer  even  than  the  rare 
beauty  of  your  form  and  features,  unfolded  themselves  to  me  for  the  first 
time,  I  remembered  mercy,  even  while  I  learnt  that  for  the  last  time  I 
kivcd.  How  great  were  my  own  sufferings  I  need  not  to  tell  you. 
Unable  to  bear  the  susery  of  constant  intercourse  with  you,  conscious  in 
myself  that  if  long  under  the  temptation  I  shoold  g^ve  way  under  it* 
and  say  words  for  which,  when  you  knew  all,  you  might  learn  to  hate 
me 

"Oh,  never,  never!"  whispered  Violet*  fondly.  "I  should  always 
low  you,  Vivian*  come  what  might." 

Seixretasche  passed  his  hand  fondly  over  h^  high  arched  brow;  his 
manner,  always  most  soft  and  gentle*  had  deepened  into  a  singularly 
loving  teodeniess  with  Violet,  around  whom  all  the  inborn  poetry  and 
depth  of  feeling*  which  in  its  strength  almost  amounted  to  melancholy  in 
this  soi-disant  gay  and  fashionable  fune  damn^  of  aristocratic  circles^ 
had  now  gatherad  and  intenafied. 

»>  My  darlk^*  I  knew  well  that  yo«  would.  But  it  was  the  very  eon- 
seioosness  that  ^yon  loved*  you  would  love  very  differently  to  the  fiivo- 
kMs  and  inconstant  women  ol  our  set  which  roused  me  into  mercy  to  you^ 
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where  with  others  I  had  always  forgotten  it,  for  the  stmple  reason  tiiat 
thej  never  merited  it  or  needed  it.  So  I  left  for  the  south  of  France, 
to  give  myself  time  for  reQectioD)  or — vain  hope  F — to  forget  yon,  as  I 
had  forgotten  many ;  to  give  you  time  to  find,  if  it  so  chanced,  some 
one  who,  more  worthy  ol  your  attaobment,  would  reward  it  with  the 
legitimadsed  happiness  which  the  world  allows  and  smiles  upon  approv- 
iDgly.  I  travelieiii  to  the  I^renees.  In  a  week  from  leaving  London  I 
was  in  Biarriti^  intending  to  go  on  eastward  into  the  Orientales,  to  stay 
lliere  for  some  time  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-hathing ;  hot  the  first  evening 
I  was  at  Biarrits,  I  took  up  over  my  chocolate  an  Italian  new8papei^<^!iow 
it  chanced  to  come  there  I  knew  not — it  was  the  Nazionale  of  Naples. 
Among  the  deaths  I  read  that  of  my  wife  !  Great  Heaven !  that  a  Ims^ 
band^s  first  thoughts  should  be  a  thanksgiving  for  the  death  of  the  woman 
lie  once  fondly  loved,  over  whose  sleep  he  once  watched,  and  in  whom  he 
once  repoeed  his  name,  his  trust,  his  honour !  Violet,  what  I  felt  when 
iiiat  single  fine  in  the  Italian  journal  gave  me  hack  liberty,  fife,  yontfa, 
everythmg  that  enstence  holds  of  brightest  and  sweetest  in  giving  me 
yew,  words  could  never  say !  I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  the  letters 
danced  and  swam  before  my  eyes  ;  I,  whom  the  world  says  notiiing  can 
&tnrb  or  ruffle,  shook  in  every  nerve,  as  I  leaned  out  into  the  evening 
air,  dizzy  and  delirious  with  the  rush  of  past  memories  and  future  hopes 
that  surged  over  my  brain.  With  that  one  feteful  line  I  was  frie ! 
No  prisoner  ever  welcomed  liberty  with  such  rapturous  ecstasy  as  £ 
The  blight  was  off  my  fife,  the  curse  was  taken  from  my  soid,  my  heart 
beat  free  again  as  it  had  never  done  during  the  twenty  long  years  that 
the  bitter  shame  and  misery  of  my  marriage  had  weighed  upon  roe. 
Love  and  youth  and  joy  were  mine  again.  A  new  existence,  fresher  and 
fidrer,  had  .come  back  to  me.  My  cruel  enemy,  she  who  had  corroded 
my  liife  with  her  fiend-fike  and  venomous  tongue,  who  had  given  my 
honour  to  a  low-bred  cur,  only  fit  to  associate  with  my  footmen,  and 
who  bad  yet  stooped  to  live  on  the  money  she  robbed  from  the  boj- 
Imsband  she  had  wronged,  was  dead,  and  I  at  last  was  free — ^free  to 
©ffer  to  you  the  truest  and  fondest  love  man  ever  offered  woman — free 
to  receive  at  your  hands  the  golden  gifts,  robbed  from  me  for  so  long. 
Violet,— dearest,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  ask  for  them  in  vain." 

She  lifted  her  frice  to  his  with  broken  yet  eloquent  words,  still  greater 
eloquence  in  her  eyes  gleaming  with  unshed  tears ;  and  as  his  hps  lin- 
gered upon  hers,  the  new  youth  and  joy  he  coveted  came  back  to  Sabre- 
tasdie,  never,  he  fondly  thought,  to  leave  him  again  while  both  ihdr 
lives  should  last 
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We  are  all  of  us  nenrous  at  times.  We  all  occasionally  wake  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  gaze  shrinkingly  into  a  pit  of  horrors. 
Dreadful  things  glare  at  us  through  the  darkness.  Not  the  hideous  faces 
which  in  our  childhood  scared  us  trouble  us  now.  Imagination  does  not 
picture  a  goblin  behind  the  curtain,  and  we  have  no  dread  of  a  fiend's 
claw.  But  thiols  done  and  said  in  the  long  past  trouble  us,  and  aro  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  dive  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  Lyin^  in  the  black- 
ness of  midnight,  amid  perfect  silence,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  how  we  shall 
rest  in  a  coming  night,  with  eight  feet  of  earth  above  us.  The  holiest 
living  man  cannot  think  of  that  narrow  home  without  a  shudder.  Are 
we  at  all  akin  to  the  holiest  living  man  ?  Let  us  calmly  consider  how 
that  great  account  stands.  How  many  unsettled  points  rem^n  ?  Let 
us  enumerate.  O  horror !  And  then — ^by  night,  by  day,  it  is  the  old 
story  of  Felix  waiting  for  a  moro  convenient  season,  and  never  finding  it 
— we  roll  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

Yes,  but  there  is  to  be  no  moro  sleep  to-night — no,  no.  The  child's 
goblin  may  not  be  there,  but  something  must  be  there,  or  we  could  not 
be  so  tormented  with  this  miserable  feeling.  A  new  set  of  horrors  dig 
their  fangs  into  us.  Now  it  is  despondency  in  regard  to  the  afiairs  of  this 
life  which  crushes  us.  Doubts  and  misgivings  of  all  kinds  adze  us.  What 
can  be  our  ailment?  Has  anything  occurred  daring  the  day  which, 
clinging  to  us  while  in  this  only  partially  awakened  state,  is  the  real  cause 
of  such  dreadful  discomfort  ?  Let  us  see.  We  were  half  offended  with 
But  no,  that  was  a  trifle.  There  was  that  speculation  which  seems 
likely  to  lose  us  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  ;  still,  never  mind,  that's  no  great 
matter.  Well,  then,  we  gave  a  beggar  half-a-crown  in  mistake  for  a  penny- 
piece— that  certainly  was  most  intensely  annoying,  and  we  were  upset  by 
it  for  a  full  hour.  However,  that  was  not  it,  were  must  have  been  some- 
thing else.  Ah,  yes,  there  was  something  else.  O  vuin  and  wretched- 
ness!  We  remember  hearing  that  that  gigantic  concern,  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Patent  Lucifer- Match  Company,"  in  which  we  hold  so  large 
an  interest,  had  been  declared  bankrupt,  and  was  going  to  be  wound  up. 
The  secret  is  out  now.  The  pit  smokes,  and  the  horrors  rise  up  even 
thicker  than  before.     Shall  we  survive  the  night  ? 

Most  of  us  have  heard  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  advantages  attach- 
ing to  Joint-stock  companies.  Unfortunately,  against  these  advantages 
are  a  few  trifling  drawoacks.  Dealing  now  with  companies  not  registered 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  the  holder  of  one  share  is,  we  surmise^ 
generally  ignorant  of  the  startling  fact  of  his  liability  for  the  whole  debto 
of  the  concern.  Moreover,  he  is  directly  responsible  to  every  creditor. 
Thus,  immediately  on  the  company  failing  to  satisfy  a  judgment,  the 
creditor  can  apply  for  execution  against  every  shareholder.  We  are  not 
about  to  discuss  the  fairness  or  otherwise  of  these  provisions,  but  we  ex- 
press our  astonishment  at  any  man  of  position  and  means  taking  a  share 
in  a  company  so  constituteo.     Remember  the  many  causes  which  may 
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bring  a  jmnt-slook  company  to  grief,  and  then  consider  the  peril  always 
sorronnding  the  shareholder  of  reputed  wealth.  If  the  man  of  sobstance 
codd  but  know  the  extent  to  which  that  substance  is  looked  to  and  relied 
upon  by  the  creditors  of  an  undertaking  numbering  him  amonest  its 
shareholderSy  to  liquidate  their  claims,  in  event  of  the  company  &iling, 
he  would  shirer  in  his  shoes.  Small  comfort  to  be  told  that  after  paying 
the  debts  he  can  by  legal  process  seek  to  recover  from  each  fellow  share* 
holder  his  due  contribution.  The  immediate  demand  may  have  ruined 
him,  or  the  main  body  of  shareholders  may  prove  worthless.  In  any  case 
he  vrill  suffer,  if  the  debts  be  large,  erievous  detriment  and  annoyance. 
Within  our  own  knowledge  is  a  case  illustrating  the  severity  with  which 
these  provisions  press  against  the  wealthier  shareholders  in  an  insolvent 
company.  A  builder  took  from  a  debtor  four  or  five  pmd  up  shares  in  a 
company  which  soon  af^rwards  became  insolvent.  Upon  the  ordinary 
shares  only  five  shillinn  per  share  had  been  paid,  but  upon  these  shares 
transferred  to  the  builder  had  been  paid  five  pounds  per  share,  so  that  at 
first  sight  it  would  appear  the  builder  would  be  secure  from  any  call  until 
after  payment  by  the  other  shareholders  of  four  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
per  share.  But  what  occurred  immediately  on  the  company  failing  ?  The 
laigest  creditor  rose  in  wrath,  and  cried  aloud  for  blood  and  slaughter. 
**  Give  me  of  the  finest  and  fattest,*'  he  cried,  **  that  I  may  recover  my 
due."  Alas  for  the  builder !  A  builder  suggests  pleasant  thoughts  to  an 
incensed  and  hungry  creditor.  He  thinks  of  the  accumulated  profits  and 
the  valuable  plant  and  materials.  Our  builder  in  this  case  was  selected 
for  attack.  Thus  die  heaviest  creditor  of  the  ill-starred  concern  demanded 
his  entire  debt.from  almost  the  smallest  shareholder.  And  he  would  have 
obtained  it  but  for  a  pure  accident,  which  we  will  relate,  because  it  will 
show  how  preposterous  a  trifle  will  sometimes  turn  an  important  decision 
in  our  courts  of  law.  The  transfer  deed  had  been  signed,  and  was  all  in 
form  but  in  one  point  It  had  not  been  sealed.  And  on  this  trumpery 
score  the  creditor  fedled  in  his  application.  The  document  being  without 
seal  was  not  a  deed,  and  so  was  not  binding.  The  court  shielded  the 
builder,  and  we  were  glad,  but  we  mourned  over  the  wretched  quibble 
upon  which  it  eranted  its  protection ! 

And  it  may  be  that  this  terrible  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  share 


holder  actually  tends  to  bring  about  the  mischief  which  the  framers  of  the 
act  thought,  probably,  it  would  avert.  Relying  so  much — too  much,  it 
may  be--on  the  liability  of  certain  individual  shareholders,  the  persons 
dealins^  with  a  joint-stock  company  are  apt  to  extend  to  it  an  amount  of 
credit  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  utterly  beyond  the  limit  which 
due  consideration  for  the  shareholders  as  a  body  would  assign ;  for  such  a 
course  is  both  short-sighted  as  well  as  selfish.  Should  insolvency  over- 
take the  concern,  the  creditor  may  find  himself  wofuUy  deceived  as  to  the 
security  he  thoueht  he  possessed  m  the  few  wealthy  shareholders.  Even 
if  his  estimate  of  tiiem  have  been  true,  assailed  on  all  sides,  they  will  pro- 
bably yield  to  tiie  storm,  be  broken,  and  cast  down.  General  confusion 
will  ensue.  The  luckless  investors  will  fly  in  every  direction.  Lawyers  will 
ehuckle  and  thrive,  debtors  be  ruined,  and  creditors  be  only  too  tiumkful  at 
receiving,  perchance,  a  small  dividend  after  apparently  interminable  delay. 
A  wonderful  change  in  the  position  of  the  shareholders  is  offered  W  the 
act  limiting  liability  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  subscribed  for.  From 
holders  of  shares  in  companies  registered  under  this  act  neither  can  any 
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amovDt  be  damaaded  beyond  that  oetenaated  to  be  ptid,  nor  oaa  tmf 
mmniAk  be  sueteined direct  horn  a  creditor.  Tbecieditor  ceo  sue  tibe  eoM-> 
penv,  And,  not  betng  satisfied,  ean  eawe  it  to  be  wound  t^  but  tbe  nhira 
Elders  are  protected  from  bis  wrmih,  and  are  only  liable  (to  the  extent  of 
their  riiaros)  to  the  official  manei^  appointed  to  close  the  iindertakin|^. 
In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  does  a  Ibrmer  shareholder  in  a  limited 
lialMlity  company  seem  on  a  less  faTOurabie  footing  than  he  ooenpied  in  a 
company  regtstco^  under  the  old  act  If  he  have  been  a  shareholder 
within  one  year  prior  to  the  winding  up,  he  is  at  once  op«i  to  calls 
(should  the  shares  net  be  paid  up)  equally  with  the  eaisttng  sharehoLdeiB. 
Under  the  7  and  8  Vic^  he  ibr  throe  years  stood,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
background,  and  was  not  summoned  unless  wanted  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  ezisdng  shareholders  were  found  unequal  to  liquidate  tbe  d^bts. 

There  are  still  yery  different  opinions  upon  these  two  systems.  Does 
the  greatly  increased  protection  thrown  around  the  shareholders  by  the 
lisQiied  Liability  Acts  operate  un&irly  to  the  creditor  ?  We  take  excep- 
tion, in  tbe  first  place,  to  oompanie^other  than  banking  or  discount  com- 
nunes)  aTailing  themselves  of  credit.  Why  should  they  get  into  debt  ? 
We  reprobate  the  custom  to  individuals,  why  should  we  alter  our  tone  to 
eompanies  ?  In  the  case  of  a  United  liability  company,  a  person  trusting 
it  must  undoubtedly  look  carefully  to  its  position,  and  most  watch  its 
course  to  the  termination  of  his  connexion  with  it.  He  cannot,  as  before^ 
selfishly  make  himself  comfortable  with  the  reflectiofi  that  certain  wealthy 
persons  still  figure  on  the  directioo.  There  may  be  sn^  indeed,  on  tm 
direction  of  tl^  limited  lialnltty  company,  but,  as  has  been  said,  they  are 
not  open  to  his  attack,  nor  to  the  attack  of  any  one,  for  the  least  amount 
beyond  the  defined  responsibility  oontracted.  So  he  must  keep  bis  eye  on 
the  eosM^m,  not  trust  it  too  much,  not  trust  it  too  long,  and  particularly 
Bottee  (we  will  suf»ose  him  to  have  had  the  decent  prudence  to  ascertain, 
«re  deaUng  with  it  laigely,  the  nuoober  of  shares  subscribed  for)  that  a 
good  margin  of  capital  reamin  uncalled.  Now  the  spirit  c£  the  Limited 
liability  Aets  is  to  induce  creditors  to  show  this  reasonable  eonsideratioa 
for  themselves  and  their  debtor,  and  if  they  will  bat  ex^cise  it,  tiie 
chances  are  very  many,  even  should  a  break-down  occur,  a  satisfactory 
eettlement  will  speedily  be  arrived  aL  There  will  be  no  startling  revela- 
^ns  of  enormous  debts,  the  result  of  unbounded  crettit,  as  <tisgraceful 
almost  to  those  who  gave  as  to  those  who  accepted  it.  There  wUl  be  no 
{lanie  aaaong  the  ^Muneholders,  no  bankruptcies,  no  fleeing  in  every  diree- 
tion  to  avoid  demands  so  outrageous,  and  so  scandalomdy  aggravated  by 
atteadant  expenses,  that  a  mamy  front  is  out  of  the  q«eatk)n,  and  a  quick 
jrebwat  alone  thou|^  of.  In  equiteble  and  orderly  fai^iosi  the  concern 
will  be  woimd  up,  and  in  a  compaimtively  brief  period  eiwry  man  will  re- 
ceive his  due.  And  another  ctrcumstanee  £svouring  this  probability  is, 
that  among  the  sharehoUem  of  limited  liability  eempaiiitt  wiM  most  likely 
befoond  many  more  persons  of  respectability  and  substance  than  will  ap- 
pear, as  a  rule,  among  the  investors  in  companies  constituted  on  the 
opposite  principle. 

There  are  imperfeetiQAS  in  <he  Limited  Liability  Acts  which  should  be 
amended.  Itwill  be  seen  diat  all  apfdicationsCw  shares  embrace  a  pledge 
te  ffign  the  armies  of  association  whmi  called  upon  so  to  do.  This  is  im- 
portant, but  no  thought  is  grvcn  to  it,  the  appUoation  is  signed  as  a  matter 
cf  cesDDBe.  The  inteoding  applicant  jnig^t  go  to  the  offioe^  aad  ask  to  aee 
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the  artieies,  wod  MUmg  in  hie  object  he  laigfat  abflMi  horn  applyuig. 
But  ov^ht  not  the  avtielet  from  the  fiivt  to  he  ready  fbiv  mad  epen  ta^ 
impection  bj  any  idteodisg  apphoant  ?— end  ought  not  the  deouaMst 
which  is  handed  to  the  pahHe— 4he  prospeetne — to  be  an  eptoaee  o£  ali 
prominent  pointe  in  the  articles  ?  In  theee  articlee  may  he  maoy  matten 
a  proposing  applioant  should  icnow.  For  inetaace,  npon  eiieh  stA^eeti  as 
remnneratioQ  to  promoters,  diieetors,  and  offioers,  regnhitions  nspeetiag 
the  latter,  powers  of  direeton,  periods  of  rettrement  of  direetaB,  then 
may  be  a  ^reat  diversi^  of  opinion ;  and  aithovgh  it  might  eweli  the 
prospectus  mconvenieatly,  we  think  that  an  abbreviation  of  the  rernk* 
tioDs  in  the  articlee  on  theee^  and  all  similarly  importrat  points,  ong^  to 
be  inserted. 

We  have  referred  to  remuneration  paid  to  promoters.  The  formation 
of  joint-stock  companies  seems  likely  to  become  a  new  profession.  The 
uninitiated  would  suppose  the  institution  of  a  company  was  after  this 
wise :  A  want  is  felt.  A  few  enterprising  men,  of  influence  and  position, 
meet  and  agree  to  form  a  public  company.  They  add  to  their  number 
sufficient  to  represent  a  board  of  direction.  They  prepare  and  print  a 
prospectus,  and  then  go  before  the  public.  But  most  joint-stock  under- 
takings have  a  widely  diflerent  origin.  There  is  no  want  felt,  and  there 
is  no  meeting  in  the  first  instance  of  enterprising  men  seeking  to  become 
Sectors.  But  a  skilful  "  promoter"  sees,  or  fincies  he  sees,  jnst  the 
shadow  of  a  requirement,  ana  in  a  few  minutes  so  has  he  plied  his  pen  in 
the  preparation  of  a  proepectns  of  a  new  joint-stodc  company,  that  the 
doubtful  need  makes  its  appearance  on  paper  as  an  imperative  neoesnty, 
only  less  startling  than  the  magnificent  advantage  to  accrue  from  its 
fiupply.  Then  fdlows  the  formation  of  a  board  of  directors,  a  task  so 
heart-breaking  and  maddening  that  none  but  marvellous  powers  of  en- 
durance can  jurvive  it  We  have  no  doubt  most  humorous  accounts 
might  be  written  by  associated  promoters  of  the  agonising  struggles,  the 
bitter  disappointments,  the  galfing  sneers  and  petty  insults,  and  now  and 
then  the  deiightfcd  successes,  which  have  marked  their  respective  endea- 
vours. There  is  often  risk,  too,  to  be  encountered.  The  gentlemen 
agreeing  to  form  the  direction  sometimes  require  to  be  guaranteed 
against  expenses,  in  event  of  the  pubEc  declining  to  take  the  shares,  and 
so  the  concern  be  precluded  from  proceeding.  Such  indemnity  is  fur- 
nished by  the  promoters,  and,  as  a  oonsideindon  for  it,  and  4br  the  time 
and  labour  bestowed  by  the  promoters  on  the  formation  of  the  eompany, 
a  handsome  sum  is  covenanted  to  be  paid  them,  rfiould  the  reettk  ik  ap- 
plying to  the  pahtie  be  fitvouraUe.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  entirely 
between  the  parties ;  and  if  by  '^  parties''  ooakl  he  understood  the  pro- 
moters on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ^ole  body  of  applioaofts  for  shares  on 
the  other,  nothing,  at  all  events,  could  be  said  against  the  fairness  of  the 
transaction.  But  the  *'  parties"  here  are  the  promoters  and  the  directors 
only,  and  of  the  bargain  entered  into  between  them  the  applicants  for 
shares  are  entirely  ignorant.  Yet  this  should  not  be,  because,  as  the 
bargain  is  one  which  will  affect  the  whole  body  of  shareholders,  it  should 
not  simply  be  made  legal  by  insertion  in  the  articles  of  association,  which 
scarcely  anybody  sees,  but  should  be  openly  stated  in  the  prospectus,  seen 
almost  by  everybody. 

An  article  upon  this  dry,  hut  reaiUy  yery  important  suljeot,  cannot  hen 
be  extended  to  any  length.     We  desire,  onee  again,  to  implore  parties 
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proposing  to  embark  in  joint-stock  undertakings,  especially  soch  as  ai« 
newly  started,  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted,  than  is  the  practice, 
with  all  the  important  points  which  a  shareholder  should  know.  The 
exact  constitution  of  the  company,  embracing  every  rule  laid  down  for  its 
management ;  the  thorough  respectability  and  general  eligibility  of  the 
proposed  directors;  the  efficiency  of  its  chief  officers,  are  matters,  our 
mend  with  money,  which  you  should  distinctly  ascertun  and  approve 
before  that  money  you  part  with  or  jeopardise.  "  Oh !  you  can't  take 
the  trouble  I"  Then  don't  But  in  such  case^  in  order  that  you  may 
continue  our  friend  with  money,  and  not  be  our  friend  penniless,  or  our 
friend  in  the  workhouse,  stick  fast  to  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Three 
per  Cents.,  and  a  few  similar  investments. 


"THE  BOAT  OF  MEBOY."* 


Thebb  could  scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate  name  g^ven  to  a  Life* 
boat  than  that  of  the  **  Boat  of  Mercy,"  nor  could  the  poetic  abilities  of 
the  long-tried  and  well-known  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  have  been  devoted 
to  a  better  cause  than  pleading  the  claims  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution  by  portraying  one  scene  out  of  many  that  occur  almost 
daily  on  our  iron-bound  coast,  and  which  (while  depicting  most  others) 
came  as  a  Comishman  under  his  own  particular  observation.  The 
moment,  too,  has  been  most  opportune,  just  as  all  England  was  grieving 
at  the  records  of  the  most  numerous  and  lamentable  disasters  that  have 
visited  our  seafaring  population  and  shipownef^  for  many  a  long  year. 
It  is  a  sad,  sad  scene  that  of  helpless  shipwr^k :  death  in  its  wildest, 
sternest  form  I  What  a  beautiful  picture  is  that  painted  by  Nicholas 
Michell  of  the  mighty  ocean  in  its  tranquillity,  ind  then  again  of ''  night 
at  sea :" 

No  garish  beams,  bat  all  around   . 

A  crystal  plain  without  a  boond^ 

Awing  us  like  eternity. 

But  how  fearful  is  the  change  when  that  same  ocean  is  presented  to  us 
in  vivid  and  tumultuous  verse,  lashed  by  the  furious  storm,  and  bearing 
all  before  it  to  destruction : 

O'er  foam-topped,  mountain  billows  boundiiig^ 
The  temi>est  loud  his  trumpet  sounding. 
Like  a  wild  raoe-horse  to  the  goal, 
A  passion  that  defies  control. 

The  vessel  shoreward  sweeps : 
The  wrathful  seas  her  sides  are  lashing. 
The  breakers  rolling,  maddening,  flashings 
Then  o'er  the  crags  in  thunder  dashing, 

But  still  that  course  she  keeps. 

Then  come  the  tearful,  heartrending  parting :  "  What  all  life's  kisses 

__•  The  Wreck  of  the  Homeward-Bound;  or,  The  Boat  of  Mercy.  By  Nicholas 
MidieUy  Author  of  "  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,"  "  Pleasure,"  &c.  With  an  Illustra- 
tion.   London:  William  Tegg.    1862. 
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to  our  last?^  and  the  ^'mother's  love  more  strong  than  death  !*'  Bat  at 
that  supreme  moment,  when  all  is  given  up  as  lost,  and  grim  and  ghastly 
death  is  treading  the  deck  in  anticipatory  triumph,  lo !  the  Boat  of  Mercy 

airives: 

'Tis  done,— despite  the  winds,  the  roll 

Of  that  storm-maddened,  fearful  sea, 
Bravery  hath  snatched  each  shivering  soul, 

0  greedy  death !  from  thee. 
Not  yet  the  wife  shall  press  her  pillow 
Beneath  the  cold  and  dreary  hillow ; 
The  mother  and  her  bud  of  bloom 
Go  down  embracing  into  gloom : 
Earth  yet  its  joys,  its  sweets  will  give, 
O  rapture !  still  to  live— to  live ! 

They  reach  the  shore  where  waves  in  thunder 

Are  rolling,  rolling, — and  the  foam 
Is  mounting  high,  wliile  caverns  under 

The  beeUiiig  cliffs,  the  mermaid's  home, 
BebeUow  to  the  frantic  blast, 
But  safe  that  shore  they  tread  at  last. 
See !  beaming  eyes  to  heaven  they  raise, 
Pouring  their  souls  in  thanks  and  praise ; 
Then  the  rough  seamen's  hands  thej  wring. 

And  some,  o'erpowered  by  burstmg  feeling. 
Their  arms  around  them  wildly  fling. 

While  tears  down  many  a  cheek  are  stealing. 
They  bless  them  for  their  noble  deed. 
True  saviours  sent  in  hour  of  need ; 
If  God  rewards  high  acts  below. 
Their  souls  shall  every  rapture  know. 

But  now  spectators  on  the  shore 
Shout  their  applause ;  the  heart-raised  cheer 

Is  heard  above  the  ocean's  roar ; 
"  The  Life-boat !"  thunders  far  and  near.— 
\  That  bark  of  slender,  fragile  form. 

Battles  triumphant  with  the  storm, 

lives  when  the  ship  no  more  can  ride. 

But  founders  in  her  strength  and  pride ; 

The  dove  sent  forth,  rejoiced  to  bear 

The  blanch  of  hope  to  pale  despair ; 

The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  of  gloom, 

Deliv'rer  from  the  threatening  tomb ; 

Her  generous  mission  is  to  save. 

The  guardian  angel  of  the  wave. 

Laying  aside  its  merits  as  a  poetic  and  at  once  a  truthful  and  touching 
portraiture  of  scenes  which  all  should  treasure  up  and  learn  to  sympathise 
with,  if  they  have  not  done  so  before,  Mr.  Nicholas  MichelFs  poem  is 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  that  most  admirable  and  praiseworthy  society, 
the  National  Life-Boat  Institution,  and  is  therefore  doubly  worthy  of 
popularity.  Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  an  institution  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
life-boats  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  yet 
wants  many  more,  and  which  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  since  its  com- 
mencement. We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Michell's  heart-stirring  and 
touching  appeal  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
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THE  lUYER  AMUR* 

Mb.  Rat£NSTEIn's  work  on  the  Amur  has  not  been  written  in  a  hasty 
manner,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  meetbg  publishing  demands,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  progressive  labour  of  seyeral  years.  The  author  published 
a  paper  on  the  Russians  on  the  Amur  in  BetUUffi  Miicellany^  in  1857, 
and  has  since  that  time  been  laboriously  eolleeting  materials  for  the  pre- 
sent work.  To  the  explorations  of  former  tinwf  he  has  now  been  able 
to  add  the  details  of  the  important  explorations  effected  by  the  expedition 
under  Maack,  sent  under  the  auspices  of  the  Siberian  branch  of  the 
Russian.  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the  East  Siberian  enedition^  also 
sent  by  the  same  society,  mamly  aided  by  the  generosity  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. (Maack's  work  has  been  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1859, 
in  4to,  with  maps  and  plates,  6/.  A  r&um^  has  also  been  published  in 
France,  by  M.  C.  de  oabir,  but  it  appears  that  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  we,  as  weU  as  Mr.  Bavensiein,  have  made 
vain  applications  for  a  copy.) 

This,  however,  is  of  little  import,  as  Ravenstein  had  access  to  the 
original,  and  with  Schrenk's  and  Maximowicz's  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
Amur,  the  observations  of  the  naturalists  Radde,  Gertsfeldt,  Kochelof, 
Schmidt,  Meynier,  Eichthal,  and  others,  and  the  labours  of  the  topo- 
graphical cofps,  added  to  those  of  mercantile  and  other  travellers,  there 
is  really  little  now  to  be  desired  as  far  as  a  general  knowledge  is  concerned 
of  the  basin  of  that  great  river,  which  has  not  yet  {^yed  that  part  in  the 
world's  history  which  seems  to  be  its  due. 

The  native  population  of  the  Amur,  even  if  we  include  emigrant 
Chinese  and  Manchu,  is  far  firom  numeroas.  It  ntay,  our  author  says,  be 
estimated  at  24,000  for  the  whole  of  the  territory  at  present  in  possession 
of  Russia.  With  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  this  population,  which  is 
divided  into  tribes,  belongs  to  theTungurian  stocks.  These  tribes,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  China,  1 100 
B.C.  They  were  then  known  as  Suchi,  or  Zuoheu.  Gorski  supposes  their 
original  seats  to  have  been  in  the  steppes  of  Mongolia,  whence  they  re- 
treated before  the  advancing  Mongols  to  the  forests  of  Girin,  north  of  the 
sacred  Shan-alin  mountains.  From  Girin  they  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  present  Manchuria,  and  colonies  of  them  proceeded  northward,  far 
into  Siberia.  The  Chinese  applied  the  name  or  Dun-khu  to  the  eastern 
Mongols,  and  hence  the  corruption  Tunguz  and  Tunguzians. 

The  two  exceptions  are  the  Gilyaks,  on  the  Lower  Amur,  whose  lan- 
guaG;e  differs  from  the  Tunguzian  dialects  along  the  river,  but  the  features 
of  these  Gilyaks  are  still  Mongol;  they  have  small,  obliquely  set  eyes, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  and  scanty  beards,  and  the  Ainos,  in  Sakahlin, 
whose  language  differs  both  from  the  Tungurian  and  the  Gilyak,  while 
their  features  are  decidedly  not  Mongol,  and  they  are  further  distinguished 
by  a  profusion  of  hair : 

The  Tongozian  tribes  either  are  nomads,  keeping  herds  of  reindeer  or  horses, 

*  The  Kussians  on  the  Amur.  By  £.  G.  Ravenstein,  FJLG.S.  London: 
TrQhner  and  Co. 
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or  tliey  sabsiBt  thiefly  upon  the  procLice  of  tlMxr  fishsries.  The  mnileer  Ton- 
goaans  are  called  OroiLoko%  or  Oroke,  a  word  signifyia^  reuideer4eepcrs,  and 
are  met  with  on  the  Vp]^  Amur,  and  on  Sakhalin.  Aioong  the  other  tribes,  a 
tradition  prevails  of  their  having  owned  reindeer  at  some  remote  period ;  and 
there  ia  one  tzibe  along  the  sea^eont  sdl  oaBed  Orochi,  or  Orodran.  The 
Hanyarg;s  ud  the  kindred  Birars  and  Sohns,  on  the  Nonni,  who  oocnpy  the 
vast  prairies  above  the  Boreya  MovntaiaB,  keep  krge  herds  of  horses.  The 
Ooldi,  Oiduk  fMangims),  Giljaks^  Orochis  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Ainos,  are  fisher- 
men, bnt  are  nnnters  also;  and  the  Ooldi,  espedallv  those  settled  on  the  Son- 
gari,  cultivate  the  groond  to  some  extent.  It  is,  however,  only  the  Manchu 
and  Chinese,  and  the  Danrians  living  amongst  them  on  the  MidcQe  Amur,  who 
tin  the  groud  to  a  larger  extent,  tiie  Daimans  domg  so  even  at  the  time  the 
Enssians  first  appearea  on  the  Amur.  At  that  period  their  settlements  ex- 
tended into  Danria^  whilst  at  the  (Hrment  day  they  are  but  rardy  found  above 
theDseya. 

The  Chinese  dassify  the  natives  of  the  Amur  according  to  their  way  of 
dressing  the  hair.  The  Ooldi,  and  others  who  have  assumed  the  habit  of  shaving 
the  head,  are  called  Twan-moa-tse,  that  is,  ''people  who  shave  the  head  -^  the 
tribes  who  use  fish-skins,  as  one  of  the  chief  materials  for  making  their  gar- 
ments, are  cdled  Yu-pi-ta-tze ;  the  Olcha  and  others  on  the  Lower  Amur  are 
called  Shang-moa^tze,  i.e.  long<Jiaired  people,  and  the  Orochi,  EUe-aio-tze,  red- 
haired  people.  There  are,  besides,  Chmese,  who  have  fled  to  the  wilds  of  the 
Usuri,  ana  are  called  Kwang-kxmg-tze — ^that  is,  people  without  family. 

Beverting  specially  to  ihe  native  tribes  now  sobieet  to  lUoaUy  with  a 
view  to  estimate  their  numbers,  Eavenstein  ^ves  the  foUowing  results : 

The  Oronehoms  of  the  Upper  Amur  numbered,  in  1856,  two  hundred  and  six 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  roving  over  an  area  of  28,000  s(jtiare  miles,  which 
would  give  one  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles  to  each  individual  Next  come 
the  Manyargs.  Their  numbers,  includii^  the  Birars  and  the  Solons,  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Amur,  are  about  20,000,  of  whom  one-sixth*  at  most,  are  under 
Bussian  sway.  The  agricultural  population  about  Aigun,  estimated  at  from 
40,000  to  50,000,  is  also  confined  chiefly  to  the  right  buik  of  the  river,  those 
on  its  left  bank  hardly  amounting  to  2000.  The  &>ldi  occupy  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  so-called  villages  on  the  Amur,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  houses, 
and  2560  inhabitants.  The  Manguns,  forty  villages,  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
houses,  and  1100  inhabitants.  The  Kile  on  the  Upper  Oorin,  and  Negidaize  on 
the  Amgun,  do  not  probably  exceed  1000  souls.  The  population  along  the 
Usuri  is  estimated  b^  Yeniukof  at  1400,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  are  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  vast  tract  extending  between  the  Usuri  and  the 
sea-coast,  from  Carries  Bay  in  the  north  to  the  frontier  of  Korea,  is  very  thinly 
populated,  and  it  is  onl^  in  the  south,  where  there  are  several  Chinese  settle- 
ments, that  the  population  is  comparatively  numerous.  Yeniukof  reckons  the 
popuktion  between  the  Usuri  and  the  coast,  north  of  Port  Imperial,  at  1600; 
and  we  bdieve  that  2500  mij^t  be  the  approximate  population  of  the  entire 
ooast-region  under  consideration.  The  Oilyaks  on  the  Amur  occupy  thirty-nine 
''villages,"  having  one  hundred  and  forty  houses,  and  1680  inmates.  The  popu- 
lation (tf  Southern  flakhalin,  up  to  about  49  degs.  of  north  latitude,  was  calcu- 
lated by  Mamia  Rinso  at  2850,  in  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  huts,  which 
would  allow  2*1  square  miles  to  each  inhabitant.  If  we  assume  a  simihur  popu- 
latbn  for  the  northern  (Russian^  part  of  the  island,  we  obtain  8550,  which  is, 
however,  in  all  likelihood  beyona  the  actual  number. 

Or,  arranging  this  population  according  to  tribes,  we  obtain :  Oronchons, 
260;  Manyargs  and  Birars,  3000;  Daurians,  2000 ;  Goldi,  3660;  Olcha 
(Manguns),  1100;  Negidals  and  Kile  (Samagers),  1000;  Orochis,  1000; 
Orokes  or  Sakhalin,  1000 ;  Gilyaks,  8180  P;  Ainos,  1000 ;  Chinese,  1400. 
The  1000  Ainos  are  in  Northern  or  Rusnan  Sakhalin;  it  is  estimated  that 
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there  are  2850  more  in  Soathera  or  Japanese  Sakhalin,  and  no  account 
is  taken  in  this  estimate  of  the  nomadic  Tunguzians,  who  annually  cross 
the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  from  Yakutsk,  to  pasture  their  rebdeer. 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Amor,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  are  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Tunguzian  tribes  of  theOronchons  and  Manjarn  rMonaginiy 
Maneeres),  the  princij^al  difference  between  whom  is,  that  the  coiet  domestic 
animiu  of  the  former  is  the  reindeer  (Oronchon — reindeer-keeper),  and  of  tJ^ 
latter  the  horse.  The  horses  are  small,  but  strong,  and  of  great  endurance. 
Before  going  on  a  long  joomey,  the  Manyar^  keeps  ms  horse  for  a  day  without 
food,  and  on  his  return  also  the  poor  beast  is  made  to  undergo  fiYt  or  six  days' 
abstinence.  This  is  done  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  horse  in  working  condi- 
tion. AmoDp;  the  Manyargs  the  influence  of  the  Chinese,  with  whom  they  li?e 
in  dose  proximity,  is  Tery  apparent,  not  only  in  their  dress,  but  in  their  general 
demeanour.  The  oppressions  of  the  Mandarins  have  broken  their  spint«,  and 
they  are  much  more  submissive  than  the  Oronchons.  They  are  comDelled  to  tow 
the  boats,  and  are  rewarded  for  their  labour  by  harsh  treatment  and  neayy  blows. 
They  pay  the  usual  tribute  in  skins,  and  are,  besides,  liable  to  military  conscrip- 
tion, and  are  sent  to  the  Sungari  to  serve  their  term.  Now  that  the  Eussians 
are  in  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  Manyargs  living  there  are  of 
course  no  longer  exposed  to  these  severities. 

The  Manyargs  occupy,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  prairie 
region  down  to  the  Bureya  Mountains,  where  their  horses  find  forage; 
whilst  the  Oronchons,  on  account  of  their  reindeer,  are  confined  to  the 
mountainous  districts. 

The  Birars,  residing  along  the  Bure}'a  river,  are  a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Manyargs,  and  the  Solons,  north  of  Mergen,  are  probably  related. 

Ravenstein  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Orlof,  who  lived  some  time 
among  the  nomadic  Tunguzians,  a  very,  interesting  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  tribes  are  engaged  at  different  seasons  of  the  year : 

The  most  populous  part  of  the  Amur  is  that  immediately  below  the  Dzeya, 
where,  for  a  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  villages 
are  scattered  along  its  banks,  above  and  below  the  town  of  Sakhalin-ula-hotum 
or  Aigon.  These  villages  number  ten  to  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred  houses 
each,  and  are  built  either  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river^  where  plantations  of 
trees  protect  them  against  cold  northerly  winds,  or  on  sandy  islands  or  penin- 
sulas, among  the  willows.  Between  these  villages  their  dumsv  carts  may  be 
seen  going.  These  have  two  wheels  fixed  to  the  axletree,  ana  they  all  torn 
together.  They  are  drawn  hj  oxen,  and  move  but  slowly  alonjo^  the  wretched 
KMids.  Labourers  are  engaged  in  the  gardens  and  fields  surrounding  the  villages^ 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the  intervening  pasture-lands.  The 
river  is  enlivened  by  janks  and  fishing-boats,  the  former  carrying  sails  and 
streamers.  They  are  towed  up  the  river  by  men  on  the  banks.  Leaving  this 
populous  district,  the  mud-houses  again  become  scarce,  and  in  their  pkioe  we 
find  yurts  covered  with  birch  or  larch-bark,  sedge  or  twies.  But  whilst  the  in- 
habitants of  these  yurts  resemble  the  Oronchons  and  Manyargs  in  dress,  they 
are  in  feature  more  akin  to  the  Daurians. 

This  population  consists  of  Daurians  and  Manchu,  who  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  appearance.  They  are  taller  and  stronger  than 
the  Orochons ;  the  countenance  is  oval  and  more  intdlectual,  and  the  cheeks 
are  less  broad.  The  nose  is  rather  prominent,  and  the  eyebrows  straight.  The 
skin  is  tawny-coloured,  tlie  hair  brown.  The  lower  classes  do  not  shave  the 
head,  and  their  hair  resembles  an  ill-constructed  hay-stack,  around  which  they 
twist  their  pig-tail  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  higher  classes  shave  the  head  in 
front  and  over  the  temples,  ana  cultivate  a  tail  which  hangs  down  behind. 
Some  of  the  women  are  well-favoured,  generally  round-faced,  fleshy,  and  of  a 
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yei^  mdd^  complexion.  Collins  noticed  several  old  oeople  and  young  children 
afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  and  among  the  women  several  cases  of  goitre. 

The  dress  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  men  wear  a  long  bine 
eoat  of  cotton,  loose  linen  trousers  fastened  at  the  knee,  or  made  into  leggings, 
and  Chinese  shoes  or  boots  made  of  skin.  Thej  wear  also  a  kind  of  vest,  or 
kaflan  of  skin  or  fish-skin,  and  a  belt,  to  which  is  attached  a  case  contuning  a 
knife,  Chinese  chop-sticks,  tinder,  a  small  copper  pipe,  and  tobacco.  Both 
sexes  are  passionatelv  fond  of  smoking,  and,  as  m  China,  constantly  carry  a  fan 
about  with  them.  The  women  dress  in  a  blue  cotton  gown  with  short  loose 
sleeves,  above  which  they  wear  a  cape  or  mantle  of  silk,  reaching  down  to  the 
waist.  The  hair  is  brushed  up  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  a  bunch, 
which  is  secured  by  a  comb  ornamented  with  beads,  hair-needles,  and  decked 
with  gay  ribbons  and  real  or  artificial  flowers.  The  ear-rin^  finger-rings,  and 
bracelets  exjiibit  much  taste.  The  women  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their 
youngest  children  about  with  them,  tied  on  their  back.  The  girls,  on  beinc^  re- 
leased from  their  swaddling-clothes,  are  dressed  Hke  their  mothers,  but  theboys 
up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  ase  only  wear  a  pair  of  loose  pantaloons.  The  use 
or  fur  or  leather  in  their  clothing  is  restricted  almost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
yurts. 

The  houses  generally  stand  in  a  square  yard,  having  a  fence  of  stakes  or 
wickerwork.  Tne  frame-work  of  the  house  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  walls  are 
plastered  with  mud-clay,  for  wood  is  here  rather  a  dear  commodity,  and  men  go 
to  the  Upper  Amur  to  fell  the  wood  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  prairie,  and  float  it  down  in  rafts.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
sedge  or  grass.  The  interior  is  not  generally  divided  into  compartments,  but 
when  it  is  all  culinary  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  entrance-room,  and  we 
meet  here  also  with  the  children,  sucking-pigs,  calves,  chickens,  and  docs  of  the 

Proprietor.  There  is  a  large  window  of  paper  soaked  in  oil  on  each  side  of  the 
oor.  During  summer  the  paper  windows  are  replaced  by  matting,  which  rolls 
up  like  our  bfinds.  The  fireplace  is  generally  to  the  left  as  you  enter,  dose  to 
the  wall.  A  large  iron  pan  is  set  up  into  this  fireplace,  and  the  smoke  passes 
through  wooden  pipes  leading  from  it  and  carried  underneath  the  low  benches 
which  encompass  the  apartment,  and  continued  to  a  sort  of  high  wooden 
chimney  stuck  up  in  the  yard.  Great  economy  is  thus  practised  as  regards  the 
smoke.  The  wooden  benches,  which  are  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  serve  as  places  of  repose  by  night  or  day.  Cupboards  are  let 
into  the  wall  for  articles  of  clothing  and  utensils,  such  as  wooden  and  clay 
vessels,  baskets,  boxes,  iron  kettles.  A  clay-pot  with  charcoal  is  placed  in 
front  of,  or  on  one  of  the  benches,  to  light  the  pipes,  which  are  in  constant  re- 
quisition. When  a  guest  enters,  one  of  the  women  at  once  fills  and  lights  a 
pipe,  and  having  taken  a  few  puffs  herself,  and  wiped  the  mouthpiece  with  her 
nand  or  apron,  she  presents  it  to  him.  On  the  walls  we  perceive  pictures  of 
Buddhist  deities,  or  of  Foism,  painted  on  linen.  Outside  many  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  shrine  containing  idols,  in  front  of  which  stand  small  basins  with 
incense.  We  noticed,  in  addition,  opposite  the  door  of  many  houses,  and  stand- 
ing within  the  yard,  a  square  wooden  screen  several  feet  high.  On  that  side  of 
the  screen  facing  the  door  there  is  a  pole  attached,  with  an  arrangement  for 
raising  it  when  required.  The  upper  part  of  this  pole  is  ornamented  with  the 
skulls  of  beasts  of  prey,  small  flags,  horse-hair,  or  tne  like,  and  during  prayer  it 
is  set  up  while  the  worshippers  are  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  downward. 
Maack  noticed  a  rude  calendar  in  the  house  of  the  Manchu  official  residing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sungari.  It  consisted  of  a  bent  bow,  to  the  cord  of  whioh 
thirty  wooden  bells  were  attached,  and  one  of  which  was  pushed  eyery  day  to 
the  other  side. 

The  Tunguzians  about  Aigun  till  the  soil  and  breed  cattle,  bat  they 
carry  on  fishing  and  the  chase  with  the  safne  zest  as  their  neighbours. 
The  Manchu  and  Chinese  are  more  addicted  to  the  former,  the  Daurians 
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to  the  Utier.  The  idi^oii  of  die  Daumns,  or  Daori,  as  be  calls  them 
on  the  Upper  Simgari,  u  described  by  E.  Ysbrand  Ides  as  very  imptoot 
and  <fiabolica],  for,  according  to  their  own  admission,  Aey  are  Shamanists, 
send  senre  and  worship  the  devil. 

At  midnight  the  neighbonn  frequently  meet,  both  men  and  women.  Qno 
of  them  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  those  sirronnding  him  set  np 
a  hideous  howL  Others  b«Eit  a  kiiud  of  dnun,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  ^ 
Anting  recommences,  and  this  continues  for  an  hoar  or  two.  After  some 
time,  tlie  person  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  who  appears  to  he  mad  with  en- 
thusiasm, raises  mmself,  and  tells  the  others  where  ae  has  been,  and  what  he 
heard  and  saw.  Sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  the  company  desires  to  learn 
something  about  the  future,  and  the  information  is,  of  course,  afforded  him. 
Not  a  ni^t  passed  whilst  I  stayed  in  the  place  without  these  dcrnl-worshippera 
yelling  in  this  way. 

The  dead  are  kept  in  the  house  for  three  days ;  they  are  then  hslf-buried  in 
a  fdnereal  hut  in  the  garden  or  field.  It  is  daily  visited  by  the  nearest  relatives^ 
who  bring  all  sorts  of  meat  and  drink.  The  food  is  put  to  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased  with  a  spoon,  and  the  drink  is  placed  in  small  cups  outside  the  hnt. 
A  few  weeks  pass  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  deoompoeed  corpse  is  buried 
deeper. 

These  DBfm  live  in  houses  made  of  loam,  or  earth,  thatched  with  reeds  or 
thin  bamboos.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  inside.  On  a  pillar,  about  six  feet 
high,  are  suspended  the  entrails  of  an  animal,  with  a  small  t)ow,  arrows,  spears, 
imd  other  arms  arrayed  around  it.  Before  this  they  bend  now  and  then  in 
adoration,  l^e  bouses  are  not  divided  into  computments;  nearly  half  the 
room  is  encompassed  by  a  bench,  about  a  yard  high  and  two  wide,  which  is 
covered  with  reed  matting.  The  fireplace  is  outside  the  house,  near  the  door, 
and  the  smoke  from  it  passes  through  a  pipe  conducted  beneath  the  benches 
through  the  house.  This  arraDgement  replaces  but  imperfectly  our  stove,  and 
'  imparts  but  little  warmth  to  the  room,  though  the  persons  lying  upon  the  diran 
are  pretty  comfortable. 

Two  iron  kettles  always  form  part  of  the  household  utensils ;  one  of  than 
contains  water  for  the  tea,  and  the  food  is  cooked  in  the  other.  The  houses 
have  large  square  windows,  pasted  with  paper.  They  are  hinged  at  the  top,  and 
opened  lor  ventilation  by  raisins  the  bottom  part  with  a  stick. 

These  people  are  well  maoe,  especially  the  women,  and  dress  like  the 
Manchu  in  China.  The  secretaries  of  the  mandarins  who  are  sent  to  this  part 
are  privileged  by  a  letter  from  the  Khan  to  select  any  women  or  young  girls 
whom  they  may  fancy  whenever  love  prompts  them.  I  have  myself  frequently 
been  present  when  the  best-looking  females  were  taken  away  in  a  cart,  as  if  th^ 
were  ^ing  to  the  slaughter-house.  Some  of  the  men  whose  wives  had  be^ 
taken  m  this  manner  sti&  persist  in  considering  it  a  special  favour  to  have  sudi 
fine  gentlemen  as  brothers-in-law.  Others,  though  discontented,  are  compdAed 
to  conceal  their  chagrin  from  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace. 

The  Tungoaans  of  the  Lower  Amur — Goldi,  Mangons,  and  Orochis-^ 
exhibit  so  great  a  similarity  in  outward  appearance,  customs,  and  manner 
of  life,  as  not  to  require  a  separate  description.  The  nose  in  the  Goldi 
is  not,  however,  always  fiat,  and  the  eyebrows  are  often  well  defined  and 
arched.  The  Orochi  wear  straw  hats  with  a  wide  brim.  In  winter  the 
well-known  fish-skin  dress  is  replaced  by  dresses  made  of  dog  and  rein^ 
deer  skin  and  fur,  and  the  fine  Mangun  gentleman,  with  his  jovial  fiEU^ 
dandified  moustaches,  and  beard  k  la  Henri- Quatre,  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  the  comfort  which  such  a  dress  afibrds.  The  bear-cages  are  also  a 
curious  feature  in  the  villagef  of  these  people : 

They  are  built  of  strong  planks,  and  on  one  side  they  have  an  opening  for  the 
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trOQgii,  f^Kyre  which  is  attached  a  peenlxar  kind  of  head-dress  which  the  Shaman 
wears  at  fanend  ceremonies,  and  a  tassel  of  the  berk  of  the  lime-tree  fixed  td 
a  small  stick,  whidi  also  »[>pears  to  embody  some  reiigious  idea.  The  bear 
(Uraus  aretos),  being  fearea  as  a  fierce  antagonist^  is  resected  aocotdingly,  and 
plajs  a  part  in  the  religions  notions  of  these  tiibes*  They  speak  of  mm  as 
^'Mafa,''  f.  e.  Chief,  Elder,  or,  to  distinfi;aish  him  from  the  tiger,  who  is  also 
''mafa,"  Sakhale  mafa,  t.  e.  Black  chief.  In  hunting  the  bear  the  natives  exhibit 
a  great  deal  of  intrepidity.  In  order  not  to  excite  his  posthumous  revenge,  they 
never  attempt  to  suiprise  him,  but  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  When  it  is  not 
dearred  to  secure  a  bear  ative,  the  Tungnze  uses  a  spear,  which  he  hol^  firmly 
planted  in  the  ground,  with  the  point  lureoted  towards  the  bear,  upon  whidi  the 
oeast  throws  himself.  It  is  much  more  exciting  sport  to  catch  a  living  beast. 
A  party  of  ten  men  or  more  enter  the  forest  provided  with  straps,  a  muxzle,  and 
a  collar  with  a  chain  attached  to  it.  Having  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the 
beast,  a  battue  is  instituted.  The  individiud  near  whom  the  bear  debouches 
jumps  upon  his  back  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  seizes  hold  of  his  ears. 
Another  man  then  rapidly  throws  a  running  knot  round  the  neck  of  the  beast, 
and  almost  suffocates  nim.  He  is  then  muzzled,  and  the  collar  is  fastened  round 
Ins  neck,  and  the  chain  passed  between  the  hixid  legs.  He  is  led  in  triumph  to 
the  village,  and  put  into  his  cage.  These  bear-hunts  do  not  alwavs  pass  without 
accident^  and  erne  freouently  encounters  an  individual  frightfaUy  mutilated^  a 
living  witness  of  the  aan^rs  eneountered  with  this  redoubtable  denizen  of  the 
forest.  Once  in  his  wooden  cage,  the  bear  is  fattened  on  fish.  On  high  fes- 
tivals, when  it  is  desired  to  lean  him  forth,  some  of  the  planks  of  the  roof  are 
taken  out,  and  the  beast  is  teased  until  it  stands  upon  its  hind-legs,  when  a  sling 
is  thrown  round  its  body,  and  the  roof  uncovered  sufficiently  for  him  to  ^t  out. 
Having  succeeded  in  dragging  him  forth,  oue  of  the  men  jumps  upon  his  back, 
again  ^tting  hold  of  the  ears,  whilst  the  others  tie  his  paws,  and  place  an  iron 
chain  in  his  mouth.  He  is  then  bound  between  two  fixed  poles,  an  involuntary 
witness  of  the  frolicking  going  on  before  him.  On  verv  grand  occasions  he  takes 
a  more  direct  share  in  tne  festival,  by  being  killed  witn  superstitious  ceremonies, 
scrupulously  observed  on  all  such  occasions.  The  skull,  jaw-bones,  and  ears  are 
then  suspended  on  a  tree,  as  an  antidote  against  evil  spirits ;  but  the  flesh  is 
eaten  and  much  relished,  for  they  believe  that  all  who  partake  of  it  acquire  a 
Best  for  the  chase,  and  become  courageous.  Sometimes  Bruin  escapes  this  fate 
by  scraping  a  large  hole  beneath  his  cage,  and  escaping  to  the  forests. 

The  bear  has  thus  become,  so  to  say,  domesticated.  Of  other  animals, 
besides  the  bear  and  the  eagle,  we  find  in  the  houses  of  the  Groldi  and  Mauguns 
the  homed  owl  (Strix  bubo},  of  value  for  catching  the  numerous  rats ;  the  jay 
(Grarrulus  glandarius),  the  hawk  (Astur  palumbarius^  or  kite  (Milvus  niger), 
kept  for  no  particular  object,  or  merely  for  the  sake  or  their  feathers,  which  ar« 
used  to  wing  arrows.  The  natives  are  also  very  fond  of  seeing  swallows  build  in 
their  houses,  and  to  induce  them  to  do  so  fasten  small  boards  under  the  roof 
inside,  to  which  the  swallows  have  free  access  through  the  windows,  doors,  or 
smoke-holes. 

The  Gilyaks  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amur,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Sakhalin.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  appearance  from  their 
Tudgiman  neighbours.  The  features  are  still  Mongolian,  the  nose  is 
rather  flaty  the  eyes  are  small,  the  lips  are  voluptuous,  the  eybrows  bushy, 
and  the  beard  is  stronger  than  with  the  Tunguzians.  They  do  not  shave 
the  head,  but  wear  the  hair  tied  up  into  a  thick  tail,  or  in  tresses.  The 
Russians  describe  their  women  as  frights ;  but  tastes  are  not  always  the 
same,  and  Rinso,  the  Japanese,  says  they  are  very  comely,  and  doubly 
attractive,  on  account  of  their  daily  ablutions.  Their  dress  does  not  vary 
much  from  that  of  the  Tunguzians.  They  wear  large  boots  of  seal-skin, 
or  sometimes  cotton,  and  a  blouse  of  Chiilese  pattern.     Their  habitations 
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are  wooden  hous^,  and  their  chief  food  is  fish.  Their  character  is  not 
good,  being  prone  to  thieye,  and  even  murder.  They  hare  bears  in  cages, 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  Rinso,  poligamy  preyails,  and  the  women  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  Only  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  needle  can  expect  to  get  married.  They  are  Shamanites  and 
idolaters,  and  even  more  superstitious  than  the  Tunguzians. 

The  Ainos  oocnpy  a  portion  of  Sakhalin,  part  of  Yeso,  and  some  of  th« 
Kuriles. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  our  author,  or  apparently  by  the  Russian 
ethnologists,  to  even  conjecture  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  tim  singular 
race,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  as  an  offishoot  of  such  marked  races  as  the 
Mongolians.  The  Tunguzians,  of  whom  the  Manchu  form  a  mere  sub- 
divbion,  are,  according  to  some,  of  the  Turanian  race  of  man,  with  which 
they  connect  both  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks — the  name  Tatar  or 
Tartar  being  incorrectly  applied  to  either  alike,  as  to  the  Manchu  dynas^ 
of  China  and  the  Turkish  nomades  in  Russia,  in  Europe.  We  suspaeli 
the  Ainos  to  be  as  utterly  different  from  the  Mongols  as  the  Turka  audi 

Orotskos  are  few  in  number,  and  occupy  the  interior  of  Sakhalfo  an<£ 
its  eastern  coast  Theur  language  differs  from  that  of  the  Aino,  and^ 
according  to  Schrenk,  they  are  Tunguzians. 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of  the  country  generally,  and  the 
germs  of  their  development,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  im- 
ports which  merchants  desirous  of  trading  on  the  Amur  should  pro* 
vide  themselves  with,  we  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  to  Raven- 
stein's  work.  It  is  a  perfect  hand-book  of  the  Amur,  and  will  be  con- 
sulted by  the  hbtorian,  the  politician,  the  geographer,  the  naturalist,  the 
ethnologist,  the  merchant,  and  the  general  reader  with  equal  interest  and 
profit.  The  author  has  adopted  the  orthography  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  and  of  the  Hydrographical  Office,  in  which  the  letters 
a  and  t  are  always  pronounced  as  in  ravine,  the  o  as  in  go,  the  «  as  in 
there,  and  the  u  as  in  flute.  The  dipthong  at  or  ei  as  the  t  in  hide.  The 
consonants  are  pronounced  as  in  English,  but  the  kh  expresses  a  guttural, 
as  in  Man  in  Persia,  which  becomes  khaun  with  the  Anglo- Indian,  and 
kong  (Honc^-kong)  with  the  Anglo-Chinese.  No  one  can  use  the  system 
without  feeung  at  once  the  benefit  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  how 
much  its  general  adoption  would  remedy  the  incongruous  rendering  of 
Asiatic  and  African  words  into  our  language. 
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THE  GBEVAVOE  ELOPEMENT. 

IV. 

The  little  dinner-party  at  Tra&lgar  Hall  had  eone  off  splendidlj. 
There  was  Mynheer  Van  Donker,  perspiring  under  me  weight  of  a  large 
square-tailed  pilot  cloth  coat,  which  he  had  put  on  orer  his  ordinary 
habiliments  as  being  more  ''dressy,*'  and  with  a  little  blue-and-pinL 
cotton  handkerchief,  which  he  had  bought  in  Lerwick,  round  his  neck, 
of  which  he  was  eiridently  very  proud  ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Eric  Sweynson 
in  his  best  blue  frock-coat,  with  flat  brass  buttons,  and  his  sailor-like, 
half-forward,  half-awkward  manners ;  and  there  was  Miss  Julia,  trymg 
not  to  look  nenrous  and  absent,  yet  behaving  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
would  inevitably  have  been  suspected  of  being  either  deranged  or  ill,  had 
not  the  gentlemen  very  soon  got  *'  half-seas  over  ;**  and  there  was  Lieu- 
tenant Tomkins  in  his  highest  glory,  and,  as  his  old  cook  remarked  when 
she  saw  him,  ''just  filskit  wi  foaly,"*  behaving  in  a  style  quite  unsuited 
to  the  Sabbath-day.  He  had  insisted  on  attiring  himself,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  came  to  Grevavoe,  in  his  full  suit  of  regimentals,  and,  to 
Mr.  William  Dicky's  vexation,  he  had  commanded  him  to  go  and  array 
himself  in  his  best  livery  coat,  with  shiny  half-a-crown  looking  buttons, 
and  clean  striped  vest,  spick  and  span  new  from  London,  so  as,  he  said, 
they  "might  go  on  board  in  state, **  although  Mr.  Dicky  had  care- 
fully folded  the  said  articles  of  clothing  away  that  very  morning  and  put 
on  a  shabby  working  suit,  expecting  that  out  at  sea  they  might  get  a  little 
ducking.  At  length,  about  eight  o'clock,  they  rose  to  proceed  on  board. 
At  the  last  moment  Van  Donker  was  very  nearly  spoiling  the  whole 
affair,  for  by  this  time  he  had  got  drunk  and  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
he  insisted  on  Julia's  coming  on  board  too,  accompanying  the  invitation 
with  sundry  endearing  expressions  and  glances,  and  finally  protesting  he 
would  carry  her  on  board.  Julia  escaped  to  her  room,  but  Lieutenant 
Tomkins  was  not  appeased  for  some  time.  However,  after  drawing  his 
Bword  and  flourishing  it,  and  talking,  "  Damme,"  of  "  the  honour  of  a 
BrishofiTcer,  damme,"  and  *'  Damme,  sir,  you're  no  gentleman,  sir,"  he 
was  appeased  by  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Eric  Sweynson,  and  at  last  he 
and  Van  Donker  embraced,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  and  hurried  to 
the  beach  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Sweynson  and  Mr.  William  Dicky  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  them.  Here  a  little  incident  occurred  which 
might,  had  the  gentlemen  been  more  sober,  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
scheme.  A  boy — one  of  Laurence  Sweynson's  sons — was  standing  on 
the  beach  alone  with  some  companions  waiting  to  see  the  boat  go  off, 
and  curious  to  oehold  the  lieutenant  "in  state,"  for  the  rumour  of  the 
officer's  splendid  attire  had  gone  abroad.  Lieutenant  Tomkins  being 
very  affable  and  chatty  with  everybody  to-night,  asked  this  youngster, 
"  Well,  young  'un,  what  are  you  up  to  ? — where  have  you  been  ?"  To 
which  little  Joannie  Sweynson,  thinking  this  unmeaning,  off-hand  questioft 
required  a  formal  answer,  replied  "Ta  da  kirk."  Whereupon  the  lieu- 
tenant further  inquired,  "  And  whom  did  you  see  at  the  kirk  ?"  And  the 
boy  rejoined,  "  Capen  Murtimer."  Mr.  "William  Dicky,  who  was  within 
hearing,  shivered,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  It's  all  up  I"    And  so  it 

*  Frolicsome,  or  wild  with  foUy. 
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probably  would  have  been  bad  tbe  lieuteBaDt  been  sober ;  but  as  it  was, 
ne  relieved  Mr.  Dicky's  mind  in  a  moment,  by  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  exclaiming,  '^  Voo's  dr€mun*  P'*  (for  he  occasionally  affected 
the  2ietland  dialect  when  in  g^ood  spirits,  or  a  little  tipsy)  and  jumped  with- 
omt  farther  delay  into  die  boat.  The  rest  followed,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
MXB  pat  them  aiongside  of  the  ^'  boss."  Hien  they  went  into  die  little 
confined  cabin,  whi^  stank  horribly  of  tobaooo  smobB,  fish,  s^nrits,  grease^ 
and  bad  odoors  generally ;  and  Van  Donker  lost  no  time  in  producing  his 
tehnapps,  which  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  sobering  Um,  aeting  as  an 
antidote  to  the  lieutenant's  GlenliYet,  for  he  immediately  biiskened  up, 
aad  Mr.  Dicky  saw  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  observing  his 
part  of  the  bargain  with  die  captain.  Shortly  Mr.  Dicky  knew  diat  the 
gin  of  the  other  gendemen  had  been  dras^B^.  Lieutenant  Tomktne 
gz«w  less  chatty  ai^  n<nsy,  and  more  thougfatfbl,  rubbed  his  head  once 
er  twice,  leant  it  on  hb  huid  on  the  table,  and  muttered  something  aboot 
being  drowsy.  Van  Donker  got  up  and  pointed  to  his  bed,  whieh  seemed 
to  please  the  lieoteiiant,  who^  without  a  word,  roee  aleo,  steadying  him- 
self on  the  skipper's  shoulder,  tumbled  into  bed,  and  in  a  moment  was 
fiut  asleep ;  and  Mr.  Eric  Sweynson,  who  had,  indeed,  been  more  dmi 
half  asleep  all  the  afternoon,  sank  completely  into  the  arms  of  M(»phea8 
about  the  saaoe  time,  and  was  deposited  in  an  opposite  berth.  Then  Van 
Donker  went  on  deck  to  get  all  ready  for  sea.  About  ten  o'clock,  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  GrevaYoe  who  were  out  of  doors  were  surprised  to 
obeerre  the  little  Dutch  vessers  anchor  taken  rapidly  up,  and  to  see  her 
stand  out  to  sea  before  die  favourable  breeze,  swifUy  getdng  less  and  less, 
and  then  disappearing  on  the  northern  horizon. 

The  repent  of  this  flew  far  and  wide ;  every  one  believed  it  to  be  a 
fipsak  of  Lieutenant  Tomkins's,  and  most  people  remarked,  '<  Bairns,  it 
wisna'  seff  ta  geen  ta  sea  effter  a'  yon  drink."  And  little  Joannie 
Sweynson — the  boy  who  had  so  nearly  marred  all  Captain  Mortimer's 
plans— gave  it  as  ms  private  opinion  that  *'  da  lootenan'  wis  gaen  awa  ta 
neht  da  Frinch,  or  he  widna'  ha  pittin'  on  his  epperiits  an'  his  swird," 
at  which  the  old  women,  admiring  the  sagacity  displayed  by  one  so 
young,  shook  their  heads  in  grave  assent,  and  remarked,  <<  Bairns,  da^s 
vera  lek,  an'  Gude  kenows  if  he'll  ivir  set  fit  upo'  da  cosst  more ;  fur  if 
jou  Boaneeperty  grips  a  had  o'  him  he'll  odder  flag  da  inside  oot  o'  him, 
nr  he'll  mak  him  list  fur  a  Frinch  soadger !" 

Then  such  sHgfat  darkness  as  accompanies  the  Zetland  summer  evening 
Ml  upon  Grevavoe.  At  this  dme  of  the  year,  however,  night  is  little 
more  dian  a  name,  and  Miss  Tomkins  sat  at  the  window  of  the  parlour 
long  after  the  ^*  buss"  had  disappeared,  reading  fiK>m  a  book  she^held  in  h«r 
hand,  without  any  artificial  lig^t  whatever.  Suddenly  she  rose,  and 
looked  at  her  watch ;  it  was  past  eleven.  She  went  into  the  lobby,  and 
called  to  know  if  the  old  cook  had  gone  to  bed.  Yes.  The  fact  was 
announced  by  a  drowsy-toned  affirmative,  proceeding  from  under  some 
lemote  bed-clothes.  She  felt  v^  nervous  now,  but  she  commanded 
Iwrsdf,  and  harrying  to  her  room,  undressed  and  wrayed  hersetf  in  die 
'Suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  Mr.  Dicky,  which  had  been  left  for  her  use. 
The  few  thtx^  she  meant  to  take  with  her  were  already  packed  op  in  a 
ama.}  kundle,  fmd  she  knew  that  Magnie  Smith  had  horses  ready,  waiting 

♦«  You're  dreaming.- 
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in  the  shade  of  the  hoot  garden  wall.  She  crept  from  her  room  urith  a 
palpitatbg  hearty  oanymg  her  bmi^  and  now — raAer  late  in  the  daj 
— half  sttspeeting  that  m  was  behaving  as  die  oiu;ht  not  to  do.  ttm 
Makmu&SiemaAoaifymAekkhy;  aoaovadfait  Ae^MaBtaBom^  of  the 
old  serranty  and  the  gentle  wlmtlug  and  scratdung  of  her  dog,  whom  she 
jnst  had  locked  np.  Then  Ae  steaithilj  left  the  house,  tetening  the  front 
door  noiselesslj  behind  her. 

Magnie  Smith,  faitiifiil  to  his  word,  was  waiting  as  she  had  eiqpected 
with  l£e  horses.  She  felt  shy,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life,  as  she 
thus  presented  herself  before  a  mtm.  in  man's  attire.  But  Magnie  was 
most  respeotftil  and  attentive,  and  hastened  to  assist  her  to  momit.  Then 
he  mounted  on  tibe  other  horse,  with  the  bundle  before  him,  and  they 
prooeeded  quietly  on  their  way.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving 
almost  perfect  nlence  until  th^  should  have  got  out  of  siffh^  of  the  houses 
of  Grevavoe,  for  ik^  night  was  most  light  ai^  quiet,  and  sounds  could  be 
heard  distinctly  at  a  distance.  Now  tmd  then  there  would  be  borne  to 
tiiem,  clear  and  loud,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  whose  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
distant  sound  of  their  horses'  footsteps,  and  who  had  leaped  up  horn  his 
slumbers  by  the  smouldering  embers  ^  some  *'  but-end"  fire  and  rudied 
out  to  have  a  bit  of  harmless  "bow-wow,"  for  at  Grevavoe  the  cottagers 
are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  their  outer  doors  open  all  night  in  fine 
weather.  So  they  gradually  crept  by  the  shadiest  and  most  re1u«d  routes 
towards  the  **  toon  dek,"*  passing — ^not  without  a  shudder,  lor  Magnie, 
like  most  Shetland  peasants,  was  superstitious,  and  Julia  had  acquired 
some  of  the  same  feelings — the  little  quiet,  solitary  churchyn<d,  with  its 
ruined  old  Catholic  chapel  almost  imbedded  in  long,  rank  grass,  and  the 
erey  headstones  here  standing  out  in  the  Hght,  and  there  sleeping  in  a 
deep  shadow,  suggestive  of  all  that  was  mysterious  and  supematursu.  At 
the  "  toon  dek,"  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  found  Captain  Mortimer 
waiting,  and  passing  through  the  littie  "grind,"  or  gate,  Julia  was 
beside  her  lover.  Then  casting  one  last  look  behind  at  Grevavoe,  lying 
BO  peace&illy  under  the  midnight  sky,  with  the  stars  and  its  own  frown- 
ing clifis  reflected  on  its  bosom,  the  water  washing  softly  on  the  beach 
below  Mr.  Eric  Sweynson's  house  and  shop,  and  round  the  sharn-peaked 
Erin  Stack,  the  travellers  proceeded  rapidly  down  the  hill.  They  rode 
for  some  miles  through  the  dark  valley,  over  the  heather  and  broken 
ground,  past  "  sheep-croes"t  and  planty-cnrives,  past  quiet  hill-locks^ 
one  of  which  was  made  more  gloomy  and  deathlike  by  a  couple  of 
deserted,  roofless  houses  winch  st^  on  its  marein,  and  through  whose 
open  windows  tiie  moon,  now  beginning  to  rise,  shone  in  a  ghastly  man- 
ner, like  an  artificial  light  through  the  socket-eyes  of  a  skull,  and  by  the 
banks  of  that  murmurmg  bum,  along  which  the  captain  and  Miss  Julia 
had  so  often  strayed,  and  which  was  murmuring  away  as  contentedly  as 
ever  to-night,  just  as  though  nothing  was  going  to  happen.  Then  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  boat  lay.  The  men  were  all  ready ;  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  Julia  shook  hands  nervously  and  rilently  with  Magnie, 
the  Captain  put  money  into  hb  hands,  Magnie  wished  them  all  happiness, 
and  the  boat  shoved  off.  In  about  an  hour  they  were  in  the  mainland 
island,  where  by  Magnie's  arrangements  horses  were  in  wuting  to  con- 
vey them  to  Scalloway,  and  without  stopping  longer  than  enabled  them 

•  Town  dyke.  t  Sheep-lbldf . 
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to  partake  of  some  refreshmeDt,  which  Miss  Tomkios  had  not  omitted  to 
bring  with  her^  they  hurried  on  to  their  place  of  destination,  guided  by  a 
son  of  the  owner  of  the  horses.  It  was  a  long  and  irksome  ride,  espe- 
cially irksome,  because  they  could  not  converse,  for  fear  of  awakening 
the  suspicions  of  the  guide,  who  kept  close  to  them.  For  many  long 
hours  they  pressed  on,  over  hills  and  tnrough  valleys,  most  of  them  bleak 
and  brown,  and  by  the  borders  of  many  snug,  retired  little  voes,  and 
through  green,  fertile  '*  toons,**  where  bands  of  people  and  dogs  came  out 
to  stare  at  the  strangers.  Travelling  in  these  tiroes  in  Zetiimd  was  not 
what  it  now  is,  since  our  stout  sappers  and  miners  have,  with  the  aid  of 
the  natives,  improved  the  roads  to  such  an  extent,  and  Julia  and  the 
captain  felt  very  thankful  when  they  at  length  entered  the  long,  fertile 
vale  of  TingwaU,  which  they  knew  was  near  their  journey's  end.  Passing 
the  melancholy  manse  and  loch  of  Tingwall,  they  soon  reached  the  litUe 
village  of  Scalloway,  and  put  up  their  horses  at  a  small  cotta^  built  in 
the  shadow  of  the  ruined  castle,  once  the  residence  of  Earl  Patnck  Stuart, 
who  for  malpractices  su£Fered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  the 
Grassmarket,  in  Edinburgh,  many  long  years  ago.  Scalloway  is  still  a 
small  place,  consisting  of  one  straggling,  irregular  street,  running  along 
the  border  of  the  little  bay,  or  voe,  but  we  find  at  present  a  good  propor- 
tion of  shops  in  the  place,  and  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  dirt,  which  be- 
tokens that  business  is  thriving  in  the  locality,  and  a  certain  peculiar, 
and,  we  think,  rather  unpleasant  odour  (but  of  course  thai  is  according 
to  taste),  which  suggests  that  this  business  is  not  wholly  unoonnectea 
with  the  whale  and  seal-oil  trade.  But  Scalloway  was  a  much  quieter 
village  at  the  period  of  our  story,  and  our  travellers  felt  confident  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  discovery  there.  Captain  Mortimer  had 
decided  to  get  on  board  of  the  vessel  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He 
knew  they  would  be  safer  there ;  and,  besides,  he  had  fully  resolved,  if 
tjie  captain  was  at  all  an  agreeable  sort  of  person,  and  an  apparently  safe 
kind  of  man,  to  entrust  him  with  his  secret,  for  he  knew  how  uncomfort- 
able it  would  be  for  Miss  Tomkins  to  travel  in  her  disguise,  and  he 
thought  it  probable  that  some  female  passengers  might  be  going  in  the 
vessel,  with  whom  she  could  be  put  So,  after  they  had  rested  and  par- 
taken of  some  refreshment  in  the  small  cottage,  which  claimed  to  be  the 
only  inn  in  the  place,  he  left  Julia  for  a  short  time,  and  went  on  board 
the  Sea  King  schooner,  which  was  lying  in  the  bay,  and  requested  to  see 
Captain  Halcro,  the  roaster.  Captain  Halcro  soon  made  his  appearance, 
a  good-humoured,  jolly-looking  individual,  who  had  been  over  most  of 
the  known  world,  and  had  now  come  home  with  a  little  money  to  pursue 
his  profession  in  his  native  country,  and  who  spoke  the  Zetland  dialect 
still,  with  a  touch  of  Aberdonian,  a  touch  of  Irish,  a  flavour  of  English, 
and  a  strong  spice  of  the  Yankee  mingled  therewith.  The  captain  found 
Halcro  was  just  the  man  for  him.  They  got  friendly  in  a  very  short 
time. 

"  Wall,  I  calc'late,"  said  Captain  Halcro,  "ye'll  be  wantin'  to  make 
the  ving  leddy  as  commfortable  as  possible  durin'  the  voge.  1*11  see  she's 
cimfirtable  durin*  the  voge,  sir— Fll  see  to  that,  captain.  We've  got  m 
hantle— I  mean  a  considerable  amount — of  female  leddies  a  going  to 
the  suddard.  We'll  give  her  a  billet  on  them,  my  lord — I  mean,  captain. 
I've  bed  the  ^laiser  of  hearin'  of  her  and  her  paarent  previous,  sir.  I 
belave  he  was  in  the  cosstguard  of  the  navy,  sir.^' 
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*'  Tea,''  replied  Captuo  Mortimer ;  **  he's  a  lieuteDftnt  in  the  nayy.  The 
lact  is,  you  know,  he's  rather  irritable  and  wrong-headed  at  times.  But 
I  expect  all  will  be  smooth  when  we  return  again.  He  can't  h\\  to  come 
round  once  it's  all  over.  I'm  snre  I  shall  always  be  most  grateful  to  yoa 
if  you  can  make  the  dear  girl  comfortable." 

^'  Dan't  mintion  it,"  rejoined  Captain  Halcro — "  dan't  minUon  it,  my 
dear  boy,  if  you  willpermit  me  to  haye  the  honour — to  have  the  plaiser — 
of  naming  you  so.  Honour  among  thieves,  you  know.  The  fac'  is,  I  wud 
'aye  bin  likely  to  'ave  galopped  with  my  wife,  too,  sir,  when  I  wis  a 
youngster,  sir,  onnly  we  wim't  ginteel  enough  then;  and  so,  as  her 
paaients  were  oonfavourable,  although  we  didn't  galop,  but  we  did  worse, 
for  we  didn't  become  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  materminy  till  our  furst 
youngster  was  bom,  when  the  paarents,  you  see,  sir,  thought  they  wouldn't 
better  interspose  no  further.  That  was  the  way  to  serve  them,  I  reckon." 

The  captain  did  not  express  his  opinion  on  this  neat  and  artful  way  of 

{>rocuring  the  consent  of  obdurate  parents,  and  forcing  **  the  course  of  true 
ove  to  run  smooth."  He  merely  grinned  and  nodded.  But  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  interview.  It  was  arranged  that  Julia  was 
to  be  taken  on  board  at  night,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Halcro, 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Lerwick  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
to  bid  good-by  to  her  husband,  she  would  be  able  once  more  to  array  her- 
self in  her  legitimate  attire.  The  Sea  King  wouldn't  be  ready  to  start 
before  next  forenoon. 

<<  And.  I  oalclate,"  remarked  Captain  Halcro,  **  it  it's  exteremely  doot- 
ful  whether  we'll  be  able  to  git  away  dan  ;  for  the  skeoy  is  exteremely 
cloody-lek  jist  now,  my  lord,  and  I  sispect  it  we're  a  goin'  to  'ave  a  bit  of 
a  sea  on.    Dan't  ye  hear  dat  ?" 

Captain  Mortimer  listened,  and  said  he  certainly  heard  something. 

*^  Wall,"  rejoined  Captain  Halcro,  <'  dat's  the  brakkers  on  the  shore.  Te 
never  hear  dat  unless  he's  goin' to  be  a  trifle  of  a  swall  (squall).  Te  may 
depend  it's  goin'  to  be  that,  my  lord — ^I  mean  sir.  And  only  hear  to  the 
sea-fools  screekin' !  My  upinion  undootedly  is  it  we're  a  goin'  to  'ave 
rain  and  a  swall!" 

The  captain  muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  and  said  he  hoped  not. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  he  were  detained  now.  He  must  s^et 
away  somehow  or  other.  And  if  it  came  on  to  blow,  that  confounded 
Dutch  *'  buss  "  would  most  likely  have  to  put  back  to  Grevavoe. 

«<Wall,  I  reckon,  dat's  most  lekly,"  said  Captain  Halcro;  "dat's 
divlish  possible  and  lekly,  captain."  (Captain  Haknro  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  swear  in  a  refined  manner  while  conversing  with  a  dashing  person 
Kke  Captain  Mortimer.  It  showed  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquaintance 
with  haut  ton,  &c.)  <'  It's  divlish  canfounded  lekly  it  she  would  putt 
about,  my  loid,  or  she  would  be  d— d  lekly  "  (he  unconsciously  re- 
turned to  his  more  homely  and  fEtvourite  oath)  <*  to  go  to  the  buddom, 
my  lord." 

Captain  Mortimer  started.  '<  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  think  it's 
going  to  be  so  bad  as  all  that  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

'<  Wall,  I  'ave  a  divlish  confounded  nawtion  it  will,  my  lord.  Hooivir, 
dan't  say  nawthin'  to  tirrify  the  ying  leddy,  mind."^ 

Captain  Mortimer  went  on  shore,  resolved  on  getting  Julia  on  board  of 
the  schooner  as  soon  as  possible.  Mrs.  Halcro  was  to  stay  on  board  till 
the  vessel  left;,  and  he  knew  Miss  Tomldns  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
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eaaj  in  the  company  of  a  female  who  knew  ber  atory,  while  the  cabin  of 
the  vessel  would  be  at  least  not  more  oomfbrtleas  than  the  shabby  little 
bn,  and  the  chances  of  detection  would  be  less  in  the  fOTmer.  So  in  the 
evenings — and  a  particalarly  dark  eyening  for  thai  season  it  was,  the  tky 
being  cloudy  and  threatening-t-they  proceeded  <m  board*  and  Captain 
Haloro  introduced  the  youngs  lady  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  joll^,  good- 
tempered  person,  like  himself;  and  the  latter  lady,  withdrawing  with  Mias 
Tomkins  mto  the  small  crib  which  was  set  apart  &r  female  passengers 
(when  the  space  was  not  reqmred  for  fish  or  an^  little  thmg  A  that  de- 
scription), transformed  the  soi-disant  footman  into  a  blooming  maiden 
witin  almost  as  much  celerity  as  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime  changes  the 
old  witch  or  other  unpopular  individual  into  a  feiry,  alver-spangled 
Columbine.  Captain  Halcro  derived  much  satis&ction  from  this  trans* 
formation.  When  Miss  Tomkins  made  her  appearance  before  him  in  her 
own  dress,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  several  low  bows,  eadi  suoceed- 
ing  one  a  little  lower  than  the  one  before,  for  Captain  Hakro  especially 
pi^ed  himself  on  his  gallantry  and  devotion  to  die  sex. 

«  Medem,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  charmed  to  have  the  honoor,  and 
plaiser,  and  gratification  of  seeing  you  in  your  reg'lar  haluliments,  for  I 
raly  couldn't  siffer  behowiding  you  in  dat  flunkey-cott  You  pit  me  in 
mind,  now,  very  much  of  Wl^n  Marry  Antownett  it  I  seed  wanoe  I  was 
in  France  aboot  thirty  year  ago,  and  it  you'll  redec  dey  shof^ied  da  head 
off  of  efterwards  i'  da  guUateen,  the  blaigirdsl  Raly  the  picter  of  you 
'U  mak'  me  ett  me  break&st  in  greater  comfirt  da-morrow  morn^n' !  Oh, 
we'll  mak'  her  comfortably  sir !  She'll  sleep  as  soond  and  as  genteel  on 
board  of  my  little  craft  as  she  would  in  Sent  Jeemes's  Palace,  or  Holy- 
rood,  or  the  Tooleries,  on  a  bed  of  gold  and  onder  a  coonterpane  of  settin 
and  diamon's !" 

Although  Captain  Mortimw  did  not  exactly  ^rmpathise  widi  the  very 
sanguine  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Halcro  in  this  flowery  harangue,  he  yet 
saw  that  Julia  would  be  more  comfortably  situated  on  board  the  8ea  Kwg^ 
under  the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  Halcro,  than  in  any  other  place  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  put  her  at  present.  So,  thanking  the  captain  and  his  wife 
for  their  kind  attentions,  he  bade  Julia  good  night,  and  went  on  shore, 
earnestly  hoping  that  the  weather  would  be  so  much  improved  next 
day  as  to  allow  of  the  schooner  starting.  But,  alas  i  he  was  oon^letely 
disappointed.  The  morrow  came  in  boisterous  and  rough,  and  got  worse 
and  worse  as  the  day  prooeeded.  Thursday  was  as  bi^.  To  go  to  sea 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  various  reports  reached  Scalloway  of  boats 
having  been  lost  at  the  fishing^  and  vessels  having  gone  ashore  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast.  It  will  readily  be  believed  uiat  our  lovers  were 
most  anxious,  and  not  all  Captain  Halcro's  eloquence  could  remove  the 
fears  from  their  mind.  Captain  Mortimer  was  certain  that  Van  Donker's 
vessel  must  have  been  foitsed  back  to  Grevavoe,  and  he  knew  well  that 
Lieutenant  Tomkins  would  be  upon  their  track  immediately  if  the  weather 
only  allowed  of  his  crossing  the  sound.  In  a  state  of  extreme  agitatk)n 
he  wandered  about  the  beach  at  Scalloway,  heedless  of  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  sea-spray  which  beat  upon  him,  ever  looking  anxiously  up  the 
road  leading  to  the  north  by  wmch  he  and  Julia  had  arrived. 

At  length,  on  Thursday  evening,  to  his  great  astonishment^  he  beheld 
Magnie  Smith  all  alone,  riding  towards  him  down  this  road,  and  hurrying^ 
to  meet  him,  received  from  bun  intelligence  of  a  very  sts^tliog  descrip-r 
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tioD.  It  seemed  that  the  diange  in  the  weather  had  heea  eoaner  apparani 
at  Grevayoe  than  at  SeallowaV)  for  when  Mm^io  reached  home  on  thai 
Monday  morning  the  squall  nad  got  hefore  him,  and  the  wind  and  sea 
were  very  boisterous.  It  was  the  custom  at  Greyaroe  for  the  men  employed 
in  the  '*  haaf,"  or  deep-sea  fishing,  to  spend  the  week,  from  Mamy  to 
Saturday,  durine  the  fishing  season — that  is,  all  summer^absent  froaa 
their  homes  and  fi&milies.  At  the  fishing  station  of  Fiedeland,  several 
miles  distant  in  the  north  of  the  nuunlaad  island^  huts  were  erected  for 
their  aocommodatioD,  and  this  was  their  head-quarters.  On  Monday 
momine  they  quitted  their  homes  for  the  fishing  station.  Monday  was 
occupied  in  procuring  smaller  fish  for  bait;  on  Tuesday  they  proceeded  to 
the  *'  deep  water,"  the  time  between  then  and  Friday  evening  being  oc- 
cupied there,  or  between  there  aud  Fiedelond,  just  as  the  weather  and 
the  state  of  the  week's  fishiog  rendered  necessary.  Then  home  to  their 
families  on  Saturday.  But  on  this  Monday  morning  the  weather  had 
been  too  bad  and  tlu*eatening  to  allow  of  their  departing  from  Gh^vavoe 
for  the  fishing  station,  and  the  *^  haaf  "  men  were  consequently  idle,  and 
straying  about  the  beach  watching  the  weather.  Poor  Lam^nce  Sweynson 
was  not  the  least  anxious  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grevavoe  on  this  occasion. 
His  circumstances  were  becomiug  worse  every  day,  and  the  loss  of  a  day 
or  two's  summer  fishing  made  a  vast  difference  to  him  as  to  the  others. 
His  family  was  large,  and  not  very  useful  to  him  as  yet^  and  he  had  oolv 
managed  to  meet  his  last  year's  rent  to  his  brother  (who,  as  we  have  said, 
treated  him  just  as  he  treated  any  of  his  other  employ^  who  were  not 
related  IS:)  him)  by  disposing  of  his  best  cow.  He  was  sitting  gloomily 
in  his  house  on  tnat  Monday,  repeating  his  favourite  speech,  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  ^*  Dey  must  go  to  'Marica ;  there  was  nothioe  here 
for  a  man  to  do.  If  they  didn't  go  all  their  things  would  be  uiortly 
rouped  out^"  &c 

^'Weel,  da  sheuner  (sooner)  da  better,  I  tiuk,  Laurie,"  said  Mrs. 
Sweynson.  '*  Sin'  £s  aald  deevil  o'  a  bridder  o'  dine— I  toill  ca'  him 
sae'*  (seeing  Laurence  about  to  make  a  remonstrance),  fur  dat's  what  he 
is — sin'  he  cam  hame  it's  been  naethin  wi'  wis  but  tribilashon  an'  dis- 
commfort !  It  wisna  sae  bad  whin  we  bed  da  laird  fiir  a  messter,  fur  it's 
o'er  true  it  dey're  nane  herder  dan  fokk's  ane  sib  (kin)  ta  hev  o'er  dem. 
Ugly  hayihen  it  he  is,  I  lekked  him  no  frae  da  first  mommintit  I  set  me 
een  upon  him.  He  kens  I  lek  him  no,  rufifian  it  he  is.  An  doo  he's 
settiug  up  fur  a  jantleman,  I  waam.*  Sbeurely !  shenrely  T' — Tthis  last 
contemptuously^  Gaen  drinkin'  wi'  aald  Nicky,  an'  effter  blaam'  him« 
sel'  out  wi*  drmk  wi'  him  an'  yon  Dutch  shield  doon  at  Purgatoryi 
goin'  aff  to  navigatt  aboot  up  an'  doon  o'er  da  face  o'  da  oshin  upo'  da 
Loard's  day.  Feth,  I  hoop  da  deevil  is  swamped  dem  a'  ta  da  buddom, 
an'  geen  him  what  he's  been  wirkin'  fur  a'  dis  time !" 

"  Wumman !  wumman!  if  ye  wid  ownly  howld  dat  tongue  o'  yours," 
remonstrated  Laurence,  who  was  much  the  milder  of  the  two,  and  who 
was,  moreover,  an  elder  of  the  kirk.  ^'  Sbeurely  it  was  truth  it  da  gude 
man  said  it  da  tongue  is  a  unruly  member.  It  wid  be  better  for  you  ta 
pluck  it  oot  an'  cast  it  frae  you,  dan  ta  keep  it  ta  be  a  constant  torment 
upo'  ertt  lek  dis  1" 

''  Yea,  I'll  deu  dat  da  moam !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sweynson,  ironically. 

*  TTaani— suppose,  fieuicy,  &c. 
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^<  ni  just  dea  dat  far  Eric  Sweynson,  haythin  ble^^gird  it  he  is !  Na,  na, 
ni  pluck  hit  tongue  oot  first,  an*  his  een  teu  !  Feth,  I  hoop  he*ll  niver 
aet  his  fit  more  upo'  dis  shore  ;  an'  it's  vera  lek  teu,  ftir  da  sea  is  enoff  just 
noo  ta  whummii  onny  ship  it  ivir  was  built !" 

"  Weel,"  remariced  Tedder,  aUas  Theodore  Twat,  a  neighbour  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  this  conversation,  "  if  dat  happened  ta  be  da 
caish,  gude-wife,  it  wid  be  better  fur  you  a*  wys  (every  way).  Fur  maste 
lek  dere  could  nonn  come  atween  Laurie  an'  da  bairns  an'  Messter  Eric's 
laands.  So  if  doy  did  get  whummel'd,  I  waam  a'  da  laand  an'  a'  da  siller 
urid  deesoend  ta  Laurie,  an'  dan  we  wid  a'  be  fishin'  ta  him  fur  wir  messter. 
Weel,  Laurie,  boy,  I  hoop  ta  see  da  day  yet,  onny  wy  !** 

^*  Ah,  Tedder,  I  kenow  no  dat,"  returned  Mrs.  Sweynson,  with  a  sigh. 
<<  Dat  rufiBan  Fhilisteen  'il  shate  wiz  oot  o'  it  some  wy.  I  widna  winder 
it  he  laves  it  by  wiz  (us)  to  Nicky  or  some  ane  lek  dat  Na,  na,  wir  (our) 
onnly  chance  is  'Merica,  I  tink,  as  Laurie  ae  says." 

Mr.  Tedder  Twat  having  no  further  argument  or  proposition  to  ad- 
yance  at  present,  after  remarking,  in  rejoinder,  that  he  ''  darrsayd  it 
'Marica  wuna  a  bad  place,  fur  dey  said  it  dey  wir  nae  taxes  dere  sin'  da 
waars  wis,  an'  so  maste  lek  fokk  could  keep  as  monny  dugs  as  dey 
lekked  for  notthin',"  and,  likewise,  that  nevertheless  the  old  country 
might  shortly  improve  if,  "  as  fokk  wis  recoontin',  dey  wir  goin'  ta  tak' 
a'  da  laand  me  da  lairds  an'  pert  it  among  da  poor  fokk"  (a  favourite 
idea  with  some  gentlemen  of  Tedder's  stamp),  now  proposed  that  Lau- 
rence should  go  vrith  him  "  round  the  banks,"  and  see  "if  dey  $§ir  onny 
vmracki** 

Laurence  agreed  at  once,  glad  to  escape  from  his  wife  while  she 
remained  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  and  to  "  the  banks"  he  and 
Tedder  went.  They  had  roamed  about  for  a  long  time,  seeing  nothing 
and  getting  very  wet ;  and  Laurence  proposed  that  they  should  return 
home  again.  They  were  standing  then  on  the  top  of  a  moderately- 
rized  cliff,  on  the  brow  of  one  of  those  deep  clefts  in  "  the  banks,"  known 
in  Zetland  as  a  ^'y^o."*  It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  persons  less  ac- 
quainted with  it  than  Laurence  and  Tedder  Twat  were.  In  summer 
long  grass  and  plants  covered  some  of  its  most  precipitous  and  rugged 
parts,  and  gave  it  a  very  deceiving  appearance.  There  was  a  small 
sand  and  pebbly  beach  at  the  bottom,  which  looked  pretty  in  fine 
weather,  but  over  which  just  now  the  waters  rushed,  lashing  the  rocks, 
and  gurgling  farther  on  through  the  small  cave  wluch  penetrated  the 
head  of  the  gyo.  They  were  gazing  down,  when  Tedder  plucked 
Laurence  suddenly  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed,  **  Sees  doo  dat  ?"  (Do 
you  see  that  ?)  ^<  Dat's  somethin',  no  doot !  I'll  go  doon ;  come  along." 
Laurence  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  and  the  two  men  descended  the  side 
of  the  gyo  gradually,  clinging  for  support  to  the  long  herbage.  In  a 
few  moments  they  were  at  the  bottom.  The  dark  object  they  had  seen 
had  disappeared.  They  remained  firm  on  a  rock  for  a  minute  or  two, 
the  waters  washing  over  them ;  then  Laurence  said,  "  Never  mind,  it's 
geen.     Da  sea's  ta'en  it.     Come  back  again,  I  canna  staand  langer." 

"Wait  a  meenit,"  cried  Tedder,  who  was  gazing  towards  the  cave, 
"here  it  is.  It  was  in  dere;  it's  comin'  oot  Grett  Heevenly  Fayder!" 
he  shrieked,  as  the  object  was  washed  to  their  feet,  "  Eric  Sweynson  I" 

*  In  pronunciation  the  g  is  hard,  and  the  y  gets  iU  full  sound,— thus,  Gee-yo. 
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And  Laorence,  pushing  forwards,  joined  in  the  shriek,  for  before  him 
lay  the  body  of  his  brother !  The  shock  was  almost  too  much  for  him, 
strong-nerved  man  though  he  was,  and  little  Iotc  as  there  had  been 
between  him  and  his  brother.  For  a  moment  the  scene  seemed  to  swim 
before  him,  and  he  clung  to  the  rock.  When  he  recovered,  he  found 
Tedder  had  secured  the  body,  and  had  dragged  it  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves.  Then  he  nerved  himself  to  lend  assistance,  and  silently  and  firmly 
the  two  men  conveyed  the  corpse  to  a  ledge  where  it  could  lie  safely  until 
they  procured  assistance  to  take  it  to  the  top  of  the  bank*  Then 
scrambling  up,  they  hurried  home,  and  spread  the  intelligence,  and  re« 
turning  with  some  neighbours  and  a  rope,  all  that  remained  of  Eric 
Sweynson  was  borne  to  be  laid  out  for  interment  in  his  house,  the  door  o£* 
which  they  had  to  force  open. 

The  sensation  created  in  Grevavoe  by  this  was  immense,  far  exceeding- 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of  the  Archangel  brig.  No  one,  of 
course,  cared  for  or  regretted  Eric  Sweynson,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  met  his  death  were  appalling  and  startling,  and,  moreover, 
there  appeared  no  doubt  that  Lieutenant  Tomkins,  the  footman,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  the  Dutch  vessel,  had  likewise  met  a  watery  grave.  Then 
the  rumour  flew  that  Miss  Tomkins  had  also  gone  in  the  '^  buss,"  and  the 
grief  of  the  neighbourhood  was  naturally  much  greater  in  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  young  lady  had  been  much  liked  and  admired.  The  old 
servant  at  Trafalgar  Hall  was  confident  she  had  gone.  She  said  that, 
feeling  tired  with  her  exertions  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  company,  she 
had  gone  to  bed  soon  after  Lieutenant  Tomkins  left  the  house,  and  thai 
she  had  a  recollection  of  Miss  Tomkins  having  spoken  to  her  after  that, 
and  a  sort  of  vague  remembrance  of  hearing  the  front  door  shut  later  in 
the  night.  She  thought  Lieutenant  Tomkins  must  have  returned  after- 
wards, and  forced  Julia  to  come  back  to  the  *^  buss"  with  him  for  a  cruise. 
The  old  woman  further  stated  that  she  had  had  *'  aawfiil  drames,"  the 
precise  nature  of  which  she  could  not  then  quite  recollect,  but  she  knew 
she  had  wakened  in  the  morning  under  the  impression  that  the  world  waa 
about  to  come  to  an  end,  which  on  this  very  account  she  was  certain* 
would  occur  some  day  yet.  Tedder  Twat  jemarked  here,  ''  everybody! 
kenew  dat  sheurely,"  but  he  was  unanimously  rebuked  as  an  impertinent 
meddler,  and  hustled  out  of  the  road. 

Lieutenant  Tomkius's  cook  then  went  on  to  say  that  on  getting  up  in 
the  morning — which,  she  being  rather  sleepy-headed,  was  not  till  near 
noon — she  had  been  astonished  to  find  the  house  so  still,  and  still  more 
startled  and  astonished  to  find,  on  exploring,  that  she  was  quite  alone  in 
it.  She  had  just  begun  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Julia  must 
have  accompanied  her  father  on  board,  and  had  just  ascertained  by  ocular 
demonstration  that  the  Dutch  '*  buss*'  had  disappeared  from  Grevavoe, 
when  persons  arrived  at  Trafalgar  Hall  to  inform  her  of  the  supposed  loss 
of  that  craft,  and  put  her  upon  her  examination.  On  the  termination  of 
this  narratifb  there  was  a  general  wail  among  the  women,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Puir  young  lass  I"  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  oflF  immediately  for  **  the 
minister,"  though  what  for,  except  to  muddle  matters  a  little  more,  did 
not  quite  appear.  However,  '*  the  minister"  was  sent  for  and  came,  and 
not  only  he,  but  also  Kirsty  Sweynson,  whose  sister  happened  to  live  near 
the  manse,  and  who  consequently  received  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
as  soon  as  Mr.  M*Candle. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 
III. — The  Retolution  ahd  ths  Emfire. 

The  total  strtngt^  of  the  paid  forces  of  France  on  Jnlj  14,  1789^ 
amounted  to  163,438  men*  Tke  staff  was  Terj  lar^g^  for  it  eonsisted  of  no 
less  than  9378  officers.  Such  was  the  hadly  disciplined,  caielesslj  recruited, 
and  discontented  arm j  with  which  revoki^nary  France  found  herself  com* 
pelled  to  oppose  the  whole  world  up  in  arms  against  her.  Following  the 
example  of  the  capital,  ih»  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  France  hegan  or- 
ganising national  guards.  According  to  the  reports  sent  m  hy  the  com>- 
manding  officers,  there  were  more  than  four  million  combatants;  this  armed 
Ibrce,  which  did  not  stand  under  the  duection  of  the  minister  of  war,  was 
eonseqixendy  durty  times  stronger  than  the  army.  The  latter  gave  hut 
slight  obedience  to  a  government  which  had  lost  esteem  and  section ; 
the  former,  which  was  thoroughly  devoted,  was  preparing  for  action; 
hence  tke  struggle  could  not  lao^  any  length  of  time,  and  &e  results  are 
well  known* 

The  formation  of  the  National  Guard  through  the  whole  of  France  led 
to  the  disbandment  of  the  ptovincial  troops.  The  colonial  regiments, 
which  had  behaved  very  badly  during  the  troubles  in  the  West  Indies, 
disappeared  from  die  army-list  in  October,  1861,  and  their  dep6ts  were 
converted  into  six  line  regiments.  The  law  of  January  1,  1791,  which 
had  fixed  tke  oompositien  of  the  army,  also  decreed  the  suppcesdon  of  the 
nmnes  borne  by  the  regiments,  and  finally  substituted  for  them  numbers 
running  upwards  in  order  of  seniority.  This  measure,  which  was  the 
rigorous  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  tides,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  well  received,  and  it  is  certain  diat,  even  in  1793,  the  old 
names  continued  to  be  used;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  obsdnaey 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  a  cause  of  the  dull  hatred  die  sans-culottes 
k^t  up  against  the  army,  and  which  led  to  its  disorganisation,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  France.  A  decree  of  January  28th,  in  die  same  year, 
called  out  100,000  national  volunteers,  intended  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  These  volunteers  were  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  mobilised 
battalions  of  the  National  Guard.  In  January,  1793,  these  battalions 
were  454  m  number,  and  from  this  date  it  is  idmost  impossible  to  count 
them.  Their  number  at  one  time  exceeded  900,  but  owing  to  the  general 
disorder  of  the  administration,  the  extreme  liberty  the  volunteers  enjoyed, 
and  which  they  too  often  employed,  to  return  home  without  beat  of 
drum,  it  would  be  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  draw  up  a  perfi^ 
and  exact  list. 

Among  these  battalions,  the  first  of  them  which  miurched  to  the  frontier, 
when  die  Anstrkns  attacked  Flanders,  and  the  Prussians  invaded  Cham« 
pagne,  were  excellent  Composed  of  the  ^lite  of  the  endiushstic  youth, 
containing  a  great  number  of  soldiers  dismissed  after  the  American  war, 
and  drilled  by  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  provincial  troops,  these 
battalions  were  soon  equal  to  the  line,  and  rivalled  them  in  patriotism, 
bravery,  and  discipline.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  special  corps  levied 
Bi  1792,  under  the  name  of  Legions :  composed  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
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iofimtry,  dbej  fgntlqrcJ  etnineiit  serrioesy  and  wero  tite  sdwol  b  wlncl 
manj  of  the  best  Freneli  general  woe  edvcatod.  Amid  all  tliefle  htaaef 
tioBs,  whieii  soeeeeded  eseh  otiter,  the  reeukr  aroiy,  aec«a«d  of  lopShj 
and  cBniieetioii,  whidi^  idmoffl  wkhont  dotlies^  braad,  or  pay,  dtfended 
ilie  Franeb  frontiers  agfaiBfl^  aOied  Etnrope,  was  fiiHrfl;f  ^organised  ia 
1792.  While  aiwaituig  the  geoerat  disbandiiMDt,  whteh  pdido^  eirenm^ 
stances  rendeted  knpniifegrt,  the  regimento  ^rere  dianexnbered  hj  sendmg 
the  several  battalions  to  serve  with  dififerent  armies.  The  veaeon  for  thii 
was,  government  said,  diat  it  was  less  easy  to  corrupt  in  detail  than  en 
nuMsee;  bat  the  true  reason  was,  diat  the  regular  army  was  at  that  time 
gready  rediMsed  in  strength,  and  it  was  considered  highly  advisab^  to 
bare  in  aH  the  armie»  and  fortresses  a  nudsus  of  trained  troops,  to  act  as 
a  support  and  exunpfo  to  uie  Tonroteers*  The  contmnance  of  this  system 
woofd  have  assw^ly  prodnced  excellent  resiidt»^  and  when  the  vokinteers 
were  once  instmeted  and  trained,  tiiey  might  have  been  formed  into  pro* 
visional  regiments  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  wi^ont  attacldng  the 
institntion  of  permanent  troops,  whose  worth  reaidee  m  great  measare  xA 
&e  traditions  of  a  glorious  past. 

Bat  this  system  had,  in  &e  eyes  of  d^e  men  who  were  beginmng  to 
gnide  the  revolution,  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  volonteers,  td 
some  extent,  subordinate  to  the  troopff.  This  vras  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  they  desked,  and,  as  it  would  not  have  been  very  rational  to  pro- 
cYaim  the  aimeriority  of  the  volunteers  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  they 
evaded  the  difficulty  by  decreeing  that  in  future  aH  the  defenders  of  tiie 
country  should  be  indiseriminately  called  in  the  bulletins  ^*  National 
Volunteers."  The  generab,  however,  who  commanded  the  armies  did 
not  quite  understand  the  value  of  this  expedient,  and  continued  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  battalions  of  the  reguhtr  army  affid  the  volnn-^ 
teers.  This  distinction,  which  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
especially  after  the  arrival  in  the  camps  of  men  who  regained  it  as  an 
hononr  to  be  called  san8-culotte%  excited  the  wrath  of  the  dubbists.  The 
victors  at  Jemmapes  were  dedared  to  be  aristos,  andt  he  destruction  of 
the  old  regiments  wm  resolved  on.  The  kw  of  April  29,  1792,  it  was 
supposed,  would  elfeet  tiie  purpose,  by  creating  six  legions,  each  composed 
of  two  battaHons  of  l^ht  infantiy  and  one  regiment  of  dragoons;.  Several 
others  were  eventual  incorporated :  the  io^^try  to  form  new  battalions 
of  chasseurs  &  pied,  Ae  cavdry  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  eight  new 
regiments  of  chasseur?  ^  cheval. 

On  January  13,  1793,  General  Valence,  who  was  instructed  to  draw 
up  the  basis  of  a  new  military  organisation,  harmonising  with  the  wants 
and  passions  of  the  moment,  read  in  t^  Committee  of  Public  Safety  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  proposed  to  brigade  the  army,  by  attaching-  two 
battalions  of  volunteers  to  each  battalion  of  old  troops.  Thid  project, 
formed  into  a  law  on  February  21,  of  the  same  year,  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  212  demi-brigades.  After  peace  was  signed  these  demi- 
brigades  were  to  assume  the  names  of  the  departments.  This  law, 
which  implied  a  general  remodelling  of  nearly  one  thousand  bat- 
talions, scattered  all  over  France  and  the  colonics,  in  the  midst  of  war 
embarrassments,  and  a  most  critical  situation,  oould  not  be  carried  out 
immediately.  Daring  1799,  the  arrival  of  fre^  battalions  of  sans- 
culottes raised  to  ito  lughest  pitch  the  disorder  prevailing  in  the  armies. 

i2 
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The  protection  granted  by  the  representativei  of  the  people  to  men  who 
distiDguiflhed  themselves  by  the  ezameration  of  their  revolutionary  senti- 
ments, to  the  injury  of  those  who  onl^  possessed  merit  and  courage,  and 
the  singular  manner  in  which  these  high  personages  regarded  claims  to 
promotion  and  reward,  were  already  beginning  to  produce  the  most  fatal 
consequences  in  the  old  battalions.  Hence  the  Convention  reverted  to  the 
idea  of  brigading,  hoping  in  this  way  to  produce  some  slight  degree  of 
order  in  this  anarchy. 

The  law  of  February  21  was  again  discussed  in  January,  1794. 
From  the  speech  made  by  Dubois  Cranc^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
measure  which  assailed  the  army  was  one  of  pure  ostracism,  that  it  had 
no  other  object  but  to  mask  the  want  of  discipline,  learning,  and  subor- 
dination in  a  great  portion  of  the  volunteer  battalions,  and  that  the  accu- 
sation of  royalism  brought  against  the  true  defenders  of  France  was  only 
a  pretext  and  a  falsehood.  The  execution  of  the  amalgamation  was 
decreed,  and  thus  ended  the  old  army  of  the  kings  of  France :  thus  dis- 
appeared these  old  corps,  the  relics  of  the  illustrious  band  which  had  their 
florious  share  in  all  the  contests  of  their  country.  Faithful  to  the  last 
our  to  the  noble  motto  of  the  warriors  of  France,  "  Honneur  etpatrie!" 
ever  brave,  ever  devoted,  the  army  was  destroyed  by  the  tumult  of  revo- 
lutionary passions,  after  adding  the  glorious  names  of  Valmy,  Jemmapes^ 
and  Fleurus  to  the  long  list  of  triumphs.  It  had  been  the  first  to  crown 
with  laurels  the  tricolor  of  regenerated  France,  in  which  flag  were  com- 
bined the  ancient  oriflamme  of  St.  Louis,  the  azure  banner  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  the  white  pennon  of  Henri  IV.  The  army  disappeared,  but  it 
left  glorious  representatives  behind  it,  in  the  shape  of  eighteen  future 
marshals  of  France,  and  of  the  great  man  who,  for  so  many  years,  would 
cause  the  name  of  Napoleon  to  create  terror  throughout  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  most  of  the  old  leaders  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  fly :  it  was  not  merelv  a  folly,  as  some  historians 
have  written,  but  a  crime  agamst  king  and  country.  The  gentlemen 
imagined  that  the  army  could  not  do  without  them ;  they  only  saw  in  the 
battalions  of  national  guards  and  volunteers  an  awkward  squad  of  citizens 
and  rustics  who  could  not  hold  out  for  an  hour  against  a  line  regiment. 
These  illusions  were  speedily  dispelled  when  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  old  regiments  were  converted  into  skilful  and  experienced  chiefs, 
and  the  battalions  of  volunteers,  organised  as  if  by  enchantment,  formed 
a  new  army,  more  powerful,  imposing,  and  national  than  the  old  army  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

It  was  not  the  same,  we  allow,  in  all  branches,  and  in  the  navy  espe- 
cially the  emigration  was  severely  felt  Such  an  important  institution 
demands  so  much  learning  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  such  a  marked 
speciality,  that  when  the  officers,  who  were  all  noble  gentlemen,  departed, 
Uie  French  navy  ceased  to  exist.  And  yet  it  was  very  fine  and  powerful 
in  1789,  and  the  navy-list  for  that  year  showed  a  strength  of  eighty-one 
ships  of  the  line,  sixty-seven  frigates,  and  fifty-seven  other  ships  of  war. 
In  less  than  five  years,  this  fleet,  which  formed  the  grandeur  and  strength 
of  the  monarchy,  and  had  covered  itself  with  glory  during  the  American 
war,  was  annihilated.  The  sailors  at  Brest  and  Toulon  revolted  against 
their  officers,  expelled,  ormurdered  them,  and  the  revolutionary  clubs 
applauded  this  conduct,  and  said  that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their, 
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eouniry.  The  naval  officers  were  followed  by  those  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  bat  the  latter,  accustomed  to  command  small  Tessels,  were  not 
suited  to  grand  evolutions  and  battles.  The  Revolution  does  not  oount 
a  single  brilliant  naval  engagement,  and  the  fragments  of  the  great  royal 
navy  disappeared  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Aboukir. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  country  had  been  declared  in  danger,  and  his- 
tory will  ever  feel  amazed  that  the  measures  of  disbandment  and  amal- 
gamation to  which  we  have  alluded  should  have  been  carried  out  under 
such  critical  circumstances.  To  destroy  thus  the  most  considerable  and 
best  part  of  the  army  would  have  been  a  signal  act  of  folly,  had  not  the 
Brunswick  manifesto,  purposely  spread  through  all  the  towns  and  villageS| 
served  as  the  most  stimulating  appeal  to  arms  ever  known.  A  thing  un- 
exampled in  any  other  nation  then  occurred :  France  rose  as  one  man. 
Let  us  quote  from  a  military  historian,  General  Joachim  Ambert: 

At  this  moment  the  garden  railings  were  converted  into  pikes,  the  lead  of  th® 
old  ch&teau  and  the  ploughshares  were  piled  up  at  the  door  of  the  forge,  and 
our  citizens,  collecting  at  the  town  ^tes,  furiously  pressed  the  strong  hand  of 
the  peasant  who,  aroused  by  the  tocsin,  left  the  cabin  of  his  forefathers.  It  was 
a  thorough  earthquake:  every  iustrument  became  a  w^ipon,  every  man  a 
soldier.  Europe  trembled  on  hearing  the  march  of  the  French  people,  and 
when  she  saw  our  old  game-bags  on  our  wide  shoulders,  our  old  poachmg-ffuns 
in  our  black  hands,  and  bread,  powder,  and  bullets  in  a  sony  leathern  Dap. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Counts  of  Provence  and  Artois  trembled  m 
front  of  their  handsome  regiments,  so  well  drawn  up,  so  well  brushed,  so  well 

f loved,  so  well  shod,  so  brilliantly  armed,  and  so  covered  with  decorations, 
low  glorious  was  the  departure  for  the  army !  Along  the  roads  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise" and  the  "  Chant  du  Depart"  were  sung.  The  battle-field  echoed  with 
the  cry  of  "Vive  k  nation !"  This  cry  made  every  man  brave,  and  our  young 
soldiers  marched  resolutely  and  enthusiastically  against  the  enemy.  With  such 
enthusiasm,  the  revolution  which  had  had  its  Thermopvlse  was  about  to  have  its 
Marathon. 

According  to  the  law  of  Aug.  23, 1793,  which  called  out  all  Frenchmen 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  and  through  the  patriotic 
fever  which  each  felt  s^er  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  danger  of  the 
country,  the  army  increased  in  gigantic  proportions.  So  many  combatants 
had  never  been  seen  since  the  great  Asiatic  invasions,  and  we  could  hardly 
believe  it  were  there  not  the  archives  of  war  there  to  prove  it.  On 
April  15,  1794,  the  entire  strength  of  the  army  amounted  to  794,334 
men.  Nor  must  we  feel  surprised  at  such  an  amount,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  genera]  disorganisation,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  utmost 
exertions  were  insufficient  to  cover  such  frightful  expenses.  At  this 
time,  luxury,  sloth,  and  excesses  of  every  description  were  banished  from 
our  armies :  they  no  longer  dragged  after  them  the  fearful  amount  of 
baggage  and  impediments,  horses,  servants,  and  superfluities,  which 
Cause  the  chiefs  such  great  embarrassment,  and  at  times  convert  simple 
reverses  into  irreparable  disasters.  The  generals  were  poor,  and  shared 
tile  privations  of  the  soldier ;  they  paid  great  attention  to  him  and  very 
Httle  to  themselves,  and  they  solely  desired  to  shed  their  blood  at  the 
head  of  their  troops. 

We  must  allow,  however,  that  this  army,  organised  with  such  precipi- 
tation, and  under  such  circumstances,  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance :  the 
Bew  institution  had  not  had  time  to  take  root  yet  The  spurit  of  privilege 
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aad  coatbe  xsontoodad  against  tbe  tpirU  of  equally  aad  iiiiMnradoQ.  All 
was  ixicoheiatfit  aad  fiequeatly  duoEderad;  the  Coreigo  pegimeBtii  aaaimi- 
lated  by  the  kgiaUtiiro  body  with  the  Freoeh,  m  rc^^aadi  iatenuiL  diad-^ 
pline  and  iuu£bmi»  appealed  agftiast  the  aasaults  on  their  prifilegea.  The 
corps  most  deprived  c<  their  officers  who  had  emigcated  were  trouhled  by 
disooarageraent  aod  anidety.  la  truth,  tbe  hattaiioaf  of  volanieea  were 
daily  multij^lied,  but,  with  the  ezeeptwa  of  the  first  levies,  they  were 
imperfectly  (»gaxiised. 

As  regards  uniformity,  the  elements  of  the  Freach  army  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  make  up  for  their  inhereat  defects.  The  gcaerni  staff  and 
artillery  were  still  without  duly  statements,  and  the  farigade  was  the 
largest  item  of  unity.  The  order  of  battle,  marehes,  and  transport  had 
not  been  organised,  and  when  the  French  army  comnEienoed  the  straggle 
with  the  allies,  it  was  as  in£Brior  to  them  in  its  organisation  as  in  its  mode 
of  fighting.  But  its  education  rapidly  progressed  under  fire,  and  during 
the  second  campaign  important  ameliorations  restored  its  superiority. 

The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  French  army  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  periods :  1.  That  during  which  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pttblie  Safety  was  felt,  and  whicfargoes  on  to  the  rapture  of  the 
general  peace ;  2.  Tliat  in  which  Bonaparte  pot  the  seal  on  dM  progress 
of  military  institutions  by  his  victories  and  power. 

We  have  seen  how,  on  January  28, 1794,  at  the  height  of  peril,  at  the 
moment  when  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers  were  assailed,  and 
civil  war  was  devouring  the  west,  the  amalgamation  of  old  corps  with  the 
volantee;:  battalions  was  decreed.  710,000  in£uitry  were  under  arma 
after  this  decree,  and  the  cavalry  amounted  to  60,000,  the  artillery 
31,000.  Duriog  the  Direetory,  when  the  coalition  began  to  break  up» 
the  in&ntry  was  redueed  by  a  seeond  amalgamatton  to  100  demi* 
brigades  of  the  line  and  26  of  light  infantry,  representing  496  brigades 
each  of  425  men.  Tbe  cavalry,  after  undergoing  a  reduction  of  nine 
re^giments,  bad  only  24,000  sabres,  makmg  up  279  regiments.  The 
artillery  was  also  reduced  to  24,000  men,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
mptnre  of  peace  that  the  Consulate  effected  the  changes  characteristic 
of  the  second  period.  But  now  to  enumerate  the  dianges  effected  during 
the  first  period  of  scarcely  ten  years  (1794 — 1803). 

The  grade  of  Marshal  of  France  was  suppressed,  and  the  charge  of 
eommander-in-chief  becane  temporary,  and  there  was  only  one  corps  of 
general  ofEcers  for  all  arms.  The  luxury  that  fonaerly  prevailed  in  the 
head-quarter  staff  was  eut  away :  one  general  of  division,  two  brigadier- 
generab,  an  adjutant-general  with  two  assistants,  one  captain  of  artiileryy 
one  captain  of  engineer^  and  one  commissary  of  ordnance,  composed  the 
staff  of  all  the  active  divisions,  and  must  suffice  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  All  the  regiments  received  a  stronger  and  more  uniform  orga- 
nisation, which  £Euulitated  their  brigading,  and  the  creation  o£  hone- 
artillery  materially  increased  the  value  of  the  cavalry.  Experience  having 
proved  that,  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  service  from  sappers  and 
miners  during  sisges,  they  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  engineer  officers,  henceforth  this  corps  became  a  distinct  arm, 
carefully  recruited»  and  which  performed  splen^  service.  As  the  brigade 
appeared  an  incomplete  unity,  divisions  were  substituted,  composed  of 
two  brigades,  lieutenant-geoerak  took  the  title  of  generals  of  division,  the 
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mar^anz  de  camp  tbat  of  brigadier-geiiends :  these  offieen  were  at« 
taehed  to  their  troope  as  a  colonel  is  to  his  regimeDt,  and  the  reeiproeid 
confidence  tfavs  prodoeed  had  llie  beet  e£leot  Each  brigade  comprised 
two  deBu-bfigacfes  (regioMnts  o£  infantry),  and  one  or  two  eavalrj  regi* 
ments.  The  strength  <^  the  division  was  twelve  battaUons,  and  from  eight 
to  twekre  sqaadtons,  or  from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  In  addition  to  the 
gons  called  liiose^ttf  the  battalion,  a  siz-pouader  battery  was  attadied  to 
each  division,  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  act  independeotlj.  Five  or  sax 
divisions  fbnned  an  army  very  easy  to  manceufre  under  all  the  drcom- 
•ta3EM)e8  of  war. 

The  cmerations  were  no  longer  impeded  by  the  estiU)lidmient  of  maga- 
Eines  and  bakeries.  Necessity  and  devotion  enabled  the  requisition  system 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  and  when  regolsr  rations  could  not 
be  serred  evit,  the  troops  were  sent  out  foraging,  or  were  quartered  on 
the  inhabitants.  Hence  there  was  no  fear  about  food  so  long  as  the  war 
went  on  in  fertile  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  From  this  moment  the  movements  became  more  rapid  and 
hcAd,  and,  when  necessary,  strategic  marches  were  made  by  the  postal 
system,  by  means  of  relays  prepared  in  advance.  It  was  thus,  for  in- 
stance, tluit  the  garrisoo  of  Mayeaoe  was  transported  into  the  Vendue. 
Such  were  the  more  important  changes  which  in  less  than  three  years 
formed  the  formidable  armies  that  extended  the  frontiers  of  France  to 
tfie  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  crossed  those  new  frontiers,  and  overthrew 
several  thr(mes.  This  first  period  was  also  remarkable  fbr  the  foundation 
of  the  Polytechnic  school  (1794),  intended  to  supply  engineer  officers 
exclusivelY,  and  artillery  officers  concurrently  with  the  noB-<x>mmi8sioned 
officers.  At  the  same  period  a  military  sc^iool  was  founded,  under  the 
name  of  the  £oole  de  Mars,  at  Sablons,  but  this  experiment  was  so<m 
abandoned.  This  military  school  was  eventually  re-established  at  St. 
Cyr,  by  the  Emperor,  whm  it  sdll  exists. 

Voluntary  enlistment,  requisitions,  and  new  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  sufficed  for  a  while  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the 
revolution,  till  a  decree  of  19  Fructidor,  year  VI.  (September  5,  1798) 
established  the  conseriptton.  This  law  was  based  on  the  ereat  prmciple 
that  every  citisen  is  a  soldier,  and  is  bound  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the 
ooontry.  At  the  same  time,  the  system  of  permanent  xequisitions  re- 
mained in  existence.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  a£&efted  young 
men  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  five-and-twenty,  who  were  divided  into 
five  classes.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  number  of  men  required  should 
be  taken  from  the  first  class,  so  that  the  others  might  not  be  affiected,  save 
in  a  case  of  insufficiency.  A  second  law  lefb  to  the  communes  the  mode 
of  determinisg  who  of  the  conscripts  should  supply  the  contingent,  and 
the  balbt  was  everywhere  adopted.  By  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII., 
and  the  organic  acts  that  aoeompanied  it,  the  general  contingent,  how- 
ever, was  regulated  by  decrees  <^  the  Senate. 

In  the  firrt  moment  of  enthusiasm  the  officers  were  nominated  either 
by  the  soldiers,  or  arbitrariiy  by  the  representatives  attached  tethe  army. 
We  may  here  examine  into  the  influence  and  position  of  the  «xty  mem- 
bsrs  w^Hxn  the  Convention  delegated  to  the  armies  to  watch  the  acts  of 
the  ehiefe  and  enooorage  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers.  Being  all  ani- 
mated by  the  most  violent  fanaticism,  courageous  in  danger,  full  of  cool- 
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nets  and  daring  in  the  most  critical  circamstanoes,  inaocesrible  to  feiur  or 
pitj—everythiag  about  them,  not  excepting  their  theatrical  costume,  in* 
•pired  terror  and  alarm.  They  resembled  Cromwell's  Puritans,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  mediaeval  legates  who,  in  order  to  maintain  religious  unity, 
and  revive  the  tottering  faith  of  the  people,  cast  an  interdict  over  cities, 
laid  the  ban  on  lords  and  even  sovereigns,  preached  crusades  against 
heretics,  and  ordered  their  soldiers  to  slay  all,  "leaving  to  God  the  care 
of  recognising  his  own.'' 

These  rude  proconsuls  speedily  set  to  work :  it  was  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  terror  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  which  still  contained  friends 
of  the  old  regime,  who  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  them,  and  place  the 
generals  under  the  necessity  of  conquering  or  perishing.  Custine  was  the 
first  victim  they  selected.  Beauhamais,  Brunet,  Maczinsb',  were  de- 
capitated ;  Biron,  the  brave  and  chivakous  general,  also  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  while,  an  unexampled  fact  in  history,  General  Houchard,  the 
victor  at  Hondscootte,  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner  for  having  in- 
curred the  disapprobation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Bomans  had  beheaded  Manlius  for  fighting  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate;  the  English  had  shot  Admiral  Byngfor  not^ning  the  victory  at 
Minorca ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  offer  the 
first  instance  of  a  victorious  general  dragged  to  the  scaffold  because  he 
had  not  entirely  destroyed  his  conquered  foe. 

The  Directory,  which  succeeded  the  Conventional  Government,  had  a 
rude  task  to  perform,  for  it  had  to  keep  the  Republic  in  the  position  it 
had  acquired,  and  strengthen  the  revolutionary  work.  The  violent  im- 
pulse given  to  tiie  state  by  the  Government  of  Terror  had  exhausted  all 
resources:  confiscations,  the  maximum,  and  requisitions,  were  not  possible 
to  the  new  government.  All  the  administrative  services  were  compro- 
mised by  the  embarrassment  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  taxes  offered  arrears 
amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  million  francs.  The  armies 
wanted  for  everything ;  the  cavalry  and  artillery  had  no  horses  left ;  the 
infantry  were  exhausted  by  wretchedness  and  death.  A  stop  must  be  put 
to  all  these  embarrassments;  the  regiments  had  to  be  filled  up  again  and 
the  navy  reorganised.  The  national  enthusiasm,  exalted  almost  to  the 
last  pitch  by  the  unheard-of  successes  of  the  hero  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age  who  commanded  in  Italy,  made  up  for  all  this,  and  the  military  insti- 
tutions, defective  though  they  were,  were  not  modified  until  the  day  when 
General  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  power  which  he  alone  could  hold  with 
firmness.  At  this  period  begins  the  second  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
organisation  of  the  French  army. 

The  Consular  Guard,  the  first  important  creation  of  the  chief  who  had 
thrust  himself  on  France,  formed  a  corps  of  7000  men,  the  modest  origin 
of  that  Imperial  Guard  which  was  destined  to  g^w  with  its  founder  and 
became  so  numerous  and  formidable.  The  consular  power  lasted  but 
four  years ;  but  during  those  four  years  immense  revolutions  were  ac- 
complished, and  great  reforms  prepared  or  in  course  of  execution.  The 
First  Consul  had  insensibly  advanced  towards  the  throne  <  Bonaparte  had 
become  Napoleon.  But  in  restoring  the  title  of  emperor,  it  was  no  vain 
dignity  that  he  borrowed  from  the  history  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Charlemagne  ;  he  restored  his  entire  work,  and  re-established  the  Car- 
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lovingian  empire  with  its  great  military  institutions.  In  his  ascendancy 
and  rapid  course,  the  emperor  took  with  him  his  old  comrades  in  arms. 
On  becoming  emperor,  Hke  Charlemagne,  he  required  his  g^at  imperial 
feudatories,  and  he  created  sixteen  marshals,  a  brilliant  military  constel- 
lation, each  name  in  which  reflects  a  beam  of  Napoleonic  glory. 

As  for  the  armpr,  he  reorptnised  it  in  all  its  details ;  for  his  mis^on 
was,  as  himself  said,  not  only  to  govern  France,  but  to  subjugate  the 
world,  which  otherwise  would  have  crushed  him.  Starting  fit>m  this 
gratuitous  supposition,  General  Foy  well  observes,  he  organised  the 
Empire  exclusively  for  war,  and  this  is  so  certain  that  he  himself  recorded 
it  in  the  Moniteur  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  "  The 
French  people,  however,  will  constantly  remain  m  the  attitude  which 
the  Athenians  gave  Minerva,  with  helmet  on  head  and  lance  couched.** 
And,  in  fact,  he  made  immense  preparations  at  that  period  on  the  sea- 
board, which  he  studded  with  redoubts  from  the  Gironde  to  the  Scheldt. 
At  the  same  time  numerous  corps  proceeded  into  Italy  and  Holland, 
to  the  shores  of  two  seas,  and  a  powerful  army  was  collected  on  the 
Channel. 

Strangely  enough,  while  Napoleon  made  no  apparent  change  in  the 
old  elements  that  constituted  her  military  strength,  his  presence,  his 
incessant  energy,  and  his  genius,  made  quite  different  men  of  his  troops, 
whom  he  fascinated  by  his  prestigfe.  He  divided  into  six  camps  tne 
countless  troops  extendmg  from  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  honoured 
them  with  the  title  of  the  "Grande  Arm^e."  On  Ist  Fructidor,  year 
VII  I.,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Boulogne,  where  he  surrounded 
himself  with  the  most  brilliant  staff  ever  seen.  The  officers  received 
theoretical  instruction,  the  troops  practical  training :  the  latter  that  they 
might  obey  and  manoeuvre  uniformly,  the  former  to  learn  the  art  of 
commanding  and  arousing  the  spirits  of  their  troops.  Both  were  equally 
full  of  zeal  and  ardour,  and  they  prepared  themselves  to  conquer  at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagpram.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  army.  Standing  between  two  equally 
magniBcent  periods,  of  which  one  was  just  concluded,  and  the  other  was 
about  shortly  to  commence;  rich  in  recollections  acquired  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Adige,  and  the  Nile ;  powerful  through 
its  organisation,  knowledge,  and  experience;  intelligent  through  the 
talent  of  its  officers,  and  commanded  by  the  first  captain  in  the  world,  the 
French  army  at  that  time  surpassed  all  other  armies,  ancient  or  modem. 

When  Villeneuve,  by  his  incompetency,  destroyed  all  chances  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  Napoleon  turned  his  arms  in  another  direction. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  long  campaign  against  the  European  coalition, 
the  general  organisation  of  the  French  armies  received  a  modification 
important  to  notice.  The  divisions,  instead  of  remaining  composed,  as 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic,  of  troops  of  all  arms,  became  troops 
of  the  same  arm,  with  a  foot  or  horse  battery  attached,  according  to  their 
nature.  The  junction  of  several  divisions,  under  the  name  of  corps 
d'arm^e,  formed  a  new  fraction  of  the  great  armies,  and  the  command 
was  entrusted  to  the  marshals  of  the  Empire,  or  chosen  generals  of  divi- 
sion. The  cavalry  and  infantry  divisions  combined  in  variable  propor- 
tions to  form  corps  d'arm^ :  but  in  some  campaigns  corps  d*armle  were 
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employed  enticelv  cooipoeed  of  cftnJrj.  It  vras  thk  altenrism  ihat  de- 
dded  the  &to  0/  the  day  at  Ejlaa.  Before  enteriag  infee  detail  aboot 
the  organisatioa  of  each  ana,  and  leaving  the  rerokitioiiarj  periodt  we 
will  say  a  S&w  wovdb  abowt  the  teasper  of  the  tro<^  on  tiie  estabtiah- 
ment  of  the  £n^Mr•. 

The  elevation  of  the  genend-in-chief  to  the  oonanlar  dignity  was  hailed 
widi  delight  by  the  army,  which  teemed  to  share  this  military  glory;  bat 
when  the  decree  was  iseued  substituting  the  word  nginieQt  for  demi- 
bcigade,  and  another  institadng  the  Legion  of  Honoor,  mnrmnrs  broke 
out  in  ail  ranks,  for  the  republican  ^Mrit  was  not  yet  extinet  in  ^  heart 
of  the  yeterans  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy.  It  cost  these  old  soldiers  a  pang 
when  a  title  disapfieared  to  which  such  glorious  remtnisceooes  for  them 
were  attached;  aad,  although  the  change  did  not  cause  the  corps  to  lose 
their  numbers,  or  alter  in  any  way  the  organisation  of  the  old  demi- 
brigades,  they  co«ld  not  find  the  heart  to  surrender  the  names  they  had 
guned  on  the  battle-field — such  as,  the  Impetuous,  the  Invincible,  the 
Thunderer,  the  Terrible^  the  Infernal,  the  Incomparable.  Nothing,  in 
hcty  would  in  their  eyes  compensate  for  these  glorious  titles,  which  were 
about  to  be  lost  for  ever  beneath  a  new  name.  The  institution  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  itself  which  created  a  new  source  of  emuUtsoo,  and  a 
fuil^ier  means  of  keeping  up  the  military  spirit,  was  regarded  with  dislike 
by  the  majority.  Arms  of  honour  seemed  more  nationid,  more  miUtary. 
'f  he  grumblers  (and  there  was  no  want  of  such  in  the  army),  on  seeing 
the  instiiutioBS  of  the  old  monarchy  exhumed,  and  the  embroidery  with 
which  the  dignitaries  of  the  new  regime  covered  themsdves,  burst  forth 
into  bitter  sarcasms.  Among  the  troops,  among  the  leaders,  before  all, 
there  were  many  ambitious  men,  who  approved  of  all  theae  measures,  for 
the  ribbon  was  beginning  its  empire ;  but  the  majority,  and  chiefly  the 
oU  soldiers,  highly  disapproved  of  them,  and  these,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
represented  the  tree  temper  of  the  array. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  troops  a  moral  education, 
in  addition  to  the  mditary  training  they  had  received.  Napoleon  saw 
this,  and  determined  to  strike  the  imaginatioci  of  the  soldier  by  the 
eEandeur  of  his  enterprises,  by  splendid  fetes,  imposing  solenmities,  and 
moessaat  occupation.  The  great  project  of  a  descent  on  England,  the 
filtes  celebrated  on  ike  occasion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  being  instituted, 
and,  above  all,  the  camps  on  the  ocean  shove,  served  his  purpose  admirably. 
Always  oectmied  himself,  the  Emperor  possessed  tbe  secret  of  always 
occupying  others.  The  rivah*y  he  contrived  to  arouse  among  the  chiefo 
of  the  various  corps,  between  the  corps  themselves,  by  constantly  keeping 
the  soldier's  mind  on  the  stretch,  iasensibiy  caused  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutioBS  of  the  Republic  to  be  forgotten.  The  casips  offered  the  most 
animated  picture  imaginable.  The  soldiers,  dressed  in  workmen's  Mouses, 
wearing  sabots  to  protect  them  from  the  damp,  lodged  in  huts,  and  well 
fed,  enjoyed  excellent  health,  kept  up  by  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
distance  they  oouU  see  England,  and  the  English  men*of-war  pointing 
their  guns  at  the  camp  in  challenge.  This  siriit  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  the  troops ;  they  fimcied  mey  were  about  to  effect 
prodigies;  all  was  novel  for  them,  all  appealed  to  their  im^;ination.  Thia 
mmense  sea  was  about  to  beeoaM  a  battie-field,  and  the  flower  of  the 
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Ffeneh  annj might  pottibly  be  swallowed  up  ki  tbeae  heaTii^  wATes;  for 
on  the  see,  any  meBi  who  ftdle  diBeppeen,  and  the  lk;ht  hosts  that  were  to 
tEBiisport  the  Fieneh  soldiers  to  Eogtand  might  easU  j  he  siuik  by  a  single 
shot.  This  thoaght,  however,  did  not  for  a  moment  diake  the  eonfidenoe 
of  the  soldiers,  fi>r  their  aesoranee  was  so  great,  and  tbey  felt  so  certain  of 


Two  years  paseed  in  this  school  had  entirely  carried  oat  Napoleon's 
object  Not  only  had  he  formed  wondroas  soldiers,  bnt  he  had  entirely 
done  away  with  the  forms  and  reeoQeetaons  of  the  repibitean  institutions* 
If  a  few  malevoleats  still  renatoed,  they  were  among  the  generals  of  tlm 
Republic  and  the  old  soldiers  of  the  great  wars.  The  former  either  gave 
in  or  retired,  while  the  ktter  were  partly  incorporated  in  die  Imperial 
Guard,  and  received  the  traditional  name  of  ^  grognards.''  Napoleon  saw 
with  unconcealed  delight  this  progress,  which  he  careMlv  studied,  and, 
bemg  henceforth  freed  from  any  alarm  as  to  the  temper  of  the  troops,  he 
hurried  along  the  path  he  had  already  traced.  The  same  decree  that  sub- 
stituted the  denominatioQ  of  regunent  for  demi-brigade  raised  the  number 
of  battalions  from  three  to  five.  The  foor  first  were  called  service 
battalions^  the  fi£th  depdt  battalion.  Elach  battalkm  was  6  eompaniea 
strong  :  1  of  grenadiers,  1  of  voltigeurs,  and  4  of  fusiliers.  Each  com- 
pany had  a  strength  of  140  men,  officers  tnduaive,  which  raised  the  total 
strength  of  a  regiment  to  3970  men,  of  whom  108  were  oftcers. 

Each  reginMnt  had  an  eagk  for  its  standard:  it  was  carried  by  a  lieu* 
tenant  or  sub^liecrfcenant  of  at  Least  ten  years*  service.  Two  old  soldiers, 
ehosen  from  the  bravest  and  the  unedncated,  who,  on  that  account,  were 
unfit  for  promotion,  were  appointed  to  escort  the  eagle-hearer,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  scccmmI  and  third  eagle-bearer.  Napoleon  reserved 
the  right  of  choosing  the  eM;k-bearers,  and  they  could  only  be  deprived 
of  the  rank  by  bimself.  At  first,  only  the  line  regiments  received 
eagles;  but»  soon  after,  the  eagle,  armed  with  thunderholtSy  was  suhsti- 
tttted  iat  the  republican  pike  in  all  the  corps.* 

One  of  the  most  important  creations  of  this  period  was  that  of  the 
voltigeurs,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  infontry  regiments  at  the 
camp  of  Boulogne.  They  were  assimilated  to  the  grenadiers  as  picked 
companies,  and  held  the  left  wing  of  the  battalion,  the  grenadiers  being 
on  the  right  The  voltigeur  has  become  one  of  the  original  types  of  the 
French  army.  Child  of  the  Empire,  he  has  the  great  ^vantage  that  he 
has  no  cause  to  blush  for  his  ancestry.  At  that  time  a  man  required  to 
be  brave  to  bear  the  hanting-hom.  The  private  who  desired  to  attain 
to  it  most  have  made  his  mark,  and  the  man  who  widied  to  be  an  oflieer 
was  required  to  produce  valid  proofs.  The  Prussians  would  exclaim,  on 
seeing  the  voltigeurs,  '^  Da  kommen  die  kleinen  Manner"  (here  come 
the  little  men).  It  was  a  cry  of  terror,  which  everywhere  spread  a 
panic. 

*  When  tibe  question  arose  as  to  selecting  the  arms  of  tiie  Empire^  a  long  de. 
liberation  took  place  in  the  ooandl  of  state.  Some  propoiod  the  liob,  the  kii^ 
of  aniDials ;  others,  the  golden  bees  of  the  Merovingians;  others,  again,  the  Gallic 
cock.  Napoleon  angrily  said,  **  Tour  cock  is  an  animal  that  lives  on  a  dunghill^ 
and  is  devoured  hy  the  fox;  I  wfll  have  none  of  it  Let  us  take  the  eagle— it  is 
the  hhd  that  kears  the  Bfl^^aing,  and  looks  tke  son  in  the  faee." 
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The  infantry  being  the  arm  the  most  used,  had  undergone  bat  sUgbt 
reforms  under  the  republican  government :  it  was  employed  such  as  it 
was,  without  losing  any  time  in  improving  it.  The  Emperor  paid  great 
attention  to  it ;  he  abolished  the  old  drill  on  the  Prussian  system,  and 
made  sensible  alterations  in  the  uniform.  Napoleon  only  desired  one 
species  of  infantry,  but  he  wanted  it  good  for  everything ;  still  he  kept 
up  the  light  infantry  regiments.  Tlie  French  in&ntry  was  at  this  period 
composed  of  90  line  regiments  and  27  light  In  1805,  it  counted,  in 
addition  to  these  117  regiments,  twelve  battalions  of  reserve,  and  some 
thirty  foreign  battalions — Corsicans,  tirailleurs  of  the  Po^  chasseurs  of 
the  East,  and  black  pioneers.  At  the  camp  of  Boulogne  was  also  formed 
that  corps  of  ten  thousand  grenadiers  and  carabiniers  combined,  which 
immortalised  itself  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  pursued  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  the  charge  from  Ulni  into  Bohemia. 

The  cavalry  also  claimed  Napoleon's  serious  attention,  and  he  esta- 
blished the  arm  in  the  three  divisions  of  heavy  cavalry,  mixed,  or  line 
cavalry,  and  light  cavalry.  He  increased  the  two  first  categories  to  the 
injury  of  the  last,  which,  under  the  Republic,  had  been  disproportionately 
augmented.  The  cuirassiers,  who  only  formed  three  regiments,  had 
twelve  in  1802,  and  fourteen  in  1812.  The  dragoons,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  services  they  had  rendered  under  the  old  monarchy,  had  beea 
reduced  to  a  most  insig^nificant  condition  by  the  Republic :  at  one  moment 
assimilated  ta  the  heavy  cavalry,  at  another  to  the  light,  changing  their 
chiefs  and  system  daily,  combating  now  on  foot  and  then  on  horseback, 
or  scattered  among  the  infantry  divisions,  with  no  other  duty  to  perform 
than  that  of  clearing  the  way  before  action  and  pursuing  the  enemy  after 
defeat.  The  dragoons  lost,  amid  these  fluctuations,  both  their  esprit  de 
corps  and  their  old  reputation.  The  army,  on  seeing  these  men  half 
horsemen  and  half  foot  soldiers,  with  no  distinct  functions,  charging 
badly  because  they  were  badly  mounted,  going  through  their  infantry 
drill  badly  because  the  cavalry  man  is  neiuier  equipped  nor  dressed  to 
perform  it  properly,  uttered  the  words,  *'  Sabre  de  bois  !'*  and  the  jokes 
finally  demoralised  the  once  brilliant  dragoon  regiments.  But  when 
Hoche  had  formed  at  Neuwied  distinct  brigades  of  dragoons,  and  they 
were  at  length  employed  in  a  manner  befitting  them,  they  regained  their 
old  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  army.  They  formed  the  mixed  cavalry 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  regiments  of  that  arm  was  eventually 
raised  to  thirty. 

As  for  the  light  cavalry,  the  organisation  of  1804  reduced  their  effective 
strength,  although  Napoleon  kept  up  twenty- four  regiments  of  chasseurs 
and  ten  of  hussars.  If  these  light  regiments  lost  under  the  Empire  some- 
what of  the  numerical  prestige  the  Republic  had  g^ven  them,  tlie  part  they 
played  in  the  field  was  all  the  more  brilliant  in  consequence.  Dashing 
after  Murat  and  Lasalle,  they  galloped  over  the  thousand  battle-fields  of 
the  Empire,  cutting  down  and  scattering  the  enemy's  dense  squadrons ; 
and  after  visiting  in  turn  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  they  ventured  on  to 
the  icy  steppes  of  Russia,  and  perished  almost  to  a  man  on  the  banks  of 
ihe  Mincio.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  the  various  cavalry  reri- 
ments  had  an  effective  strength  of  80,000  men,  all  mounted.  In  order 
to  supply  this  arm  with  competent  officers,  Napoleon  founded  at  St. 
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Crermain  a  new  cavalry  school,  a(^r  the  pattern  oF  the  one  at  St  Cyr ;  it 
turned  out  annually  fit>m  150  to  200  officers. 

Although  the  Emperor  made  but  slight  modifications  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  artillery,  he  increased  its  personal  and  materiel  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  in  1814,  after  so  many  disasters,  the  effective  strength 
of  the  artillery  amounted  to  103,336.  In  these  myriads  of  men  and 
guns  the  horse-artillery  resumed  its  natural  destination.  Attached  by 
batteries  to  the  cavalry  divisions,  it  protected  them  against  tiie  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  paved  the  way  for  successful  charges.  There  were  battleS| 
such  as  Wagram  and  Lutzen,  in  which  as  many  as  eighty  guns  were  col- 
lected into  a  single  battery,  intended  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines. 
Napoleon,  whom  a  tendency  as  marked  as  it  was  legitimate  attached  to 
this  arm,  the  cradle  of  his  fortunes,  called  the  battie  of  Wagram  one  i 
coups  de  canon.  In  truth,  during  the  5  th  and  6th  of  July,  1809,  the 
French  army  emploved  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  g^ns,  and  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Emperor  made  use  of  hb  great  artillery 
reserves. 

The  engineers  were  composed,  in  1804,  of — 1,  a  staff,  comprising  the 
engineers,  properly  so  called,  and  having,  like  the  artillery,  an  inspector* 
general,  generals  of  division  and  brigade,  &c. ;  and  2,  the  troops,  among 
whom  were  five  battalions  of  sappers,  two  of  miners,  two  squadrons  ot 
military  train,  and  two  companies  of  workmen  attached  to  the  manu- 
Cacturing  arsenals  of  Metz  and  Alessandria.  Napoleon  did  not  increase 
the  strength  of  this  arm  so  much  as  he  did  the  artillery.  Hence,  when 
the  disasters  of  1813  and  1814  occurred,  he  saw  that  he  had  committed 
a  mbtake.  The  engineers,  dispersed  among  the  various  European  for- 
tresses, were  insufficient  to  defend  the  old  frontiers  of  France,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlist  civil  engineers  and  even  land  surveyors,  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Emperor,  in  his  determination  to  improve  all  the  detiuls  of  the 
military  organisation  he  had  created,  paid  special  attention  to  the  corps 
entrusted  in  the  transport  of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c.  Frederick  tne 
Great  owed  the  crushing  rapidity  of  his  marches  to  the  order  that  pre- 
vailed in  his  transport  system,  and  Napoleon  imitated  him  in  this  point. 
He  even  went  further,  for  he  placed  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  on 
a  military  footing.  A  decree  of  March  27, 1807,  created  eight  battalions 
of  land  transport,  and  organised  the  army  bakers  in  twenty-five  brigades. 
Ten  companies  of  hospital  orderlies  were  organised  in  1809.  In  his 
enlightened  care  for  all  that  concerned  military  institutions.  Napoleon 
specially  interested  himself  about  the  brave  soldiers  mutilated  during  the 
numerous  campaigns  of  the  Republic,  and  those  who,  through  age  and 
infirmity,  had  merited  a  glorious  rest.  During  the  period  of  the  camp 
at  Boulogne,  France  contained  a  veritable  army  of  veterans.  There 
were  ten  demi-brigades  of  them:  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  East, 
the  Piedmontese  veterans,  those  of  the  army  of  Italy,  fourteen  companies 
of  veteran  eunners,  and,  lastly,  the  veterans  of  the  Consular  Guard. 
The  whole  formed  a  strength  of  16,000  old  soldiers.  Napoleon,  who 
wished  to  imitate  the  ancients,  resolved  that  the  veterans  of  the  French 
republic  should  receive  allotments  of  land,  like  those  of  the  Roman 
republic.     Camps  of  old  soldiers  were,  therefore,  established  at  Alessan- 
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in  aad  JoKai ;  ]«ad»  beloi^iBg  to  the  ftote  woe  girmt  tiieoi,  and 
1000  yeteraos  subdivided  i«t9  eorapanies  wiritwmded  tbese  plota  with 
fettificaiioM^  sad  naiad  iitaw  cottages  wMdfc  the  eneienie  tbqr  had 

Ob  Julj  29|r  1804,  apptared  the  ^rae  mgrnoimg  the  Impeml  Gnai^ 
wittcli,  at  the  ootat,  was  campoaed  af  one  reginaat  of  grenadien  k  pie^ 
aod  one  k  oheval,  ose  artiUeij  corps,  one  legioa  of  pieked  grenadiers,  one 
Mgiment  of  cliaiMWiai  k  pied,  and  one  of  chaseears  it  ebe^,  a  battalros 
of  sailors,  a  batteJioD  of  untiles  lor  aadi  infantij  regineirt^  a  squadron  of 
Biounted  T^tea  attacked  to  tke  dMwsearS)  aad,  lastly,  a  companj  of 
jtfamelukea.  At  a  faster  date,  NapoWoi],  eompettad  to  niake  head  againsC 
the  whole  of  Eorope,  augmented  ttia  Guard  aatH  it  beeame  a  real  anny, 
to  which  he  called  all  the  best  soldiers  frooi  the  other  corps.  OriginiJJy, 
no  man  could  enter  the  Gaard  under  tweWe  years^  service,  indndtng  cam- 
paigns; but  after  the  disasters  of  1813  had  decimaled  this  ^orions 
phalaDx,  the  Emperor  was  compelM  to  accept  anj  recniits,  eren  con- 
scripts not  yet  uniformed  ;  and  when  the  Guard  finally  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  it  comprised  only  a  few  fiuiCh&il  aoldien — tile  battalion  of  the 
isle  of  Elba. 

The  Guard  waa  scarce  formed  eiw  itveffsetiye  stieagth  wwaagmeated: 
dragoons,  hone  artillery,  fusiliers,  and  a  pidk  of  Polish  lances  were 
attached  to  it  sactoooiyely.  In  1809  dw  new  creatioBfl  of  tiraillenrs^ 
greaadiexs,  and  chassenrs  douUed  the  number  of  the  chief  infentiy  and 
cayahy  cocpa.  The  Guard  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  connted  31,924  men. 
From  that  period  uf  to  the  occupation  of  Pkria,  the  Guard  was  aaraually 
augmented.  A  regiment  of  National  Guards  of  the  Guaid  was  created  in 
1810,  and  aboo*  ttie  end  of  the  saaoe  yov  the  Hmg  of  Holland's  Cruard 
was  iueorporated  in  the  Imperial  Gwd,  and  a  new  negiment  of  Po&h 
lancers  organised.  In  1811  four  more  regtaienta  of  tirailleurs  and  vol- 
t^urs  wef«  added,  while  the  regiment  called  die  Fetits  Hollandais  as- 
smned  the  title  of  Wavds  of  t^  Guard,  and  soon  bad  an  effectiye  strength 
of  8000.  Soldiers  between  the  i^ea  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  were  selected 
from  the  chiUren  of  the  regiments,  and  drilled  by  the  non*-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Guard.  Napoleon  paid  greait  attention  to  these  lads,  whom 
he  wished  to  maha  the  Ring  of  Rom^s  Guard.  The  disastrous  rapidity 
of  erents  preyented  him  carrying  o«rt  this  pl«» ;  and  aftv  Leipzig,  when 
the  weak  dep6ts  went  to  meet  the  inyaders,  the  Wards^  who  had  already 
fought  at  Dresden,  were  sent  to  the  French  frontier,  where*  tiiey  nearly 
all  perished  during  the  canpaigo  of  1814. 

The  cfiedaye  strength  of  the  Guard,  which  hi  1814  had  attahied  the 
proportions  of  a  real  army,  was  raised  to  80,000  men  by  the  creation  of  new 
regiments  of  tirwlleurs,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Kingof  Spain's  Guard. 
This  prodigious  increase,  while  the  line  remained  almost  stationary,  had,  in 
the  Emperor's  ideas,  two  great  interests.  The  first  fionnd  its  source  in 
the  necessity  of  pieked  troops,  for  experience  had  shown  him  that  suc^ 
cess  lay  in  great  reserves.  The  secoi^  was  the  need  of  a  wide  system 
of  emulation  and  reward.  At  a  period  when  Napoleon  was  exhausting 
the  active  resources  of  France,  it  required  a  poweiful  motive  to  keep  the 
young  soldiers  whom  the  imperial  decrees  called  out  at  each  moment, 
and  the  guard  offered  this  powerful  motive.     To  complete  our  sketch  of 
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the  ImptDAl  Gaard,  we  ndU  add  that  ia  1814  dw  worinneft  ef  Paw  aad 
the  m^iiSmtmmg  tewM  were  eimiUed  mmimt  the  Ihk  of  YoloBteerff  of 
the  Gaard»  aad  i£  tlHse  mea  weve  accepted  ^  wiio  coaliaoted  mi  eBgage>- 
nent  to  aerre  vatik  tke  eneaar  were  eapeUad  from  the  soil  of  Franee." 
Id  coocUanott,  we  hmt^  itale  that  the  gfadml  kmaaiia  of  the  Empire  had 
taieed  the  Freo^araij  totheiaeiediUe  amooiii  of  928,500  meo  present 
under  anna  at  &e  safae  mooMat. 

We  need  aot  aay  here  how  little  the  meaimes  taheo  I7  LoafsXyill. 
with  reapact  t»  tiia  arm  j  aaaweacd  At  ezpectatiooa  e?ea  of  those  who 
had  applauded  the  aetam  of  the  Bourboaa.  The  anny  was  treated  with 
a  speciea  of  coatciaft,  regarded  aa  At  accompttee  of  the  here  on  whom 
all  hatred  waa  coneeotrated^  and  aa  a  iaal  resah 


the 
officers  woe  ^aced  at  the  head  of  the  gloriooa  laliea  of  the  great  am jv 
Hencev  when  the  Emperor  letamed  from  Elba,  the  anay  ran  to  take  ap 
arras  as  if  by  enchantment.  On  the  day  after  his  cntraacc  to  the  Tuile^ 
ries,  NapoMn  set  to  work  to  collect  his  forces.  The  army  at  this 
moment  had  an  efieetiTe  strength  of  175/XX>  men  of  all  arms ;  20,000 
enrolled  Tolnnteeca;  80,000  M  aoldiers  caUed  on  actife  service ;  25,000 
more  who  had  joined  the  mobilised  nattonal  guard ;  30,000  peasieaers 
forming  fifty-fiye  battalions ;  3000  old  gunners  fonaiog  thirty^six  ccnr- 
paaiea ;  20^000  troops  of  the  Old  Yoong  Guard,  reotgaaaied  under  that 
title ;  5000  efenadHB  and  chasBeoza  of  the  Old  Gaard^  horse  and  foot, 
who  returaed  under  their  eagles  ;  6000  eeast-gaardsmen,  reorganised  in 
fifty  corapamcs^  6000  chaasenn  of  the  Pjrremes  and  the  Alps ;  12,000 
£Dreign  soldiers^  who  had  renuaaed  in  France  or  fleeked  to  it ;  forming 
a  total  of  200,000  men,  who  raised  the  actire  forcea  of  France  to  the 
grand  total  of  375^000  fighting  aMn. 

Lastly,  die  whole  male  populatba  of  France  were  cKrided  into  two 
classes  of  men,  from  twenty  to  forty  yeara  of  age,  and  of  tliose  from 
forty  to  sixty.  The  fienrmsr,  formed  into  a  mobilised  aatioaal  guard, 
would  anpp]^  417  battaliona,  intonded  to  garrison  the  fortresses  and 
form  reserre  corps  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier;  it  was  an  active  force 
of  upwards  of  300,000  bmb.  The  second,  chusified  aa  tha  sedentary 
National  Guflffd,  were  to  fiona  3000  battalions,  resenred  for  the  de^ 
fence  of  each  parish ;  they  amoonted  to  nearly  2,000,000  awn.  AH 
the  services  were  organised;  the  different  arms  were  provided  with  every- 
tbiug  they  needed ;  the  forges  and  foundries  were  at  work  day  and 
night.  It  was  necessary  immediately  to  arm  200,000  volunteers,  or  old 
soldiers  who  had  formed  the  line  regiments,  as  well  as  the  417  battalions 
of  mobilised  national  guard.  The  factories  tripled  their  productiveness, 
and  ten  large  workshops  organised  in  Paris,  and  employing  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  and  watohmakers,  were  able 
to  turn  out  and  repair  three  thousand  muskets  a  day.  At  that  time 
there  was  more  activity  in  the  capital  than  in  1793.  This  prodigious 
effort  was  the  work  of  about  fifty  days. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  court  had  scarce  returned  from  their  second 
exile  ere  the  organisation  of  the  royal  army  was  decreed.  It  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  disband  the  last  imperial  phalanxes,  branded  with 
the  name  of  the  <'  Brigands  of  the  Loire."  All  the  titles  that  recalled 
the  great  epoch  which  had  passed  away  were  hastily  changed;  the  name 
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of  legion  was  substituted  for  that  of  regiment;  and  instead  of  light  or 
line  infantry,  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  horse  and  foot  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fusiliers  and  chasseurs.  Each  new  legion,  composed  of  three 
battalions,  two  of  infantry  and  one  of  cayalry,  took  the  names  of  one  of 
the  eighty- six  departments  of  France.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
endure  for  long;  the  inconyenience  resulting  from  it  was  soon  seen,  and 
ten  legions  were  specially  formed  of  infiemtry ;  lastly,  in  1820,  the  de- 
nomination of  legion  was  suppressed  and  that  of  regiment  restored. 
The  cavalry  underwent  fewer  modifications :  the  lancers  were  suppressed, 
and  their  lances  £^yen  to  chasseur  squadrons.  Louis  XYIII.  was  not 
fortunate  with  his  reforms.  On  March  10,  1818,  perceiving,  not  with* 
out  some  alarm,  that  the  yoluntary  enlistment,  though  encouraged  by 
bounty  money,  would  never  suflSce  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army,  he 
reverted  to  the  law  of  conscription,  which  he  had  abolished  on  June  4, 
1814,  in  the  liberality  of  his  charter  and  his  love  for  his  people.  With 
this  monarchy,  which,  according  to  the  energetic  expression  of  an  his« 
torian,  *'  re-entered  France  in  a  stranger's  baggage,"  reappeared  all  the 
institutions  of  the  old  regime — the  aristocratic  corps,  tne  gardes  du 
corps,  a  royal  guard,  which  suffered  in  a  comparison  with  the  Imperial 
Quard,  and  the  Swiss. 

The  revolution  of  1830  abolished  these  ephemeral  institutions,  and 
the  predominant  element  of  the  armies  of  the  Citizen  King  became  once 
more  popular.  The  suppression  of  the  fourth  battalion,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  infantry  at  75  regiments  of  the  line  and  25  light  infantry, 
and,  lastly,  the  formation  of  the  chasseurs  k  pied,  are  the  pnncipal  miii- 
tary  acts  of  the  reign  of  peace  at  any  price. 

We  have  already  told  more  than  once  in  these  pages  the  history  of 
the  army  of  the  Second  Empire,  and,  therefore,  need  not  dwell  on  it 
here.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  French  army 
is  in  a  finer  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  the  soldiers  have 
proved  that  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  bravery,  in 
Africa,  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  China.  As,  however,  the  history  of  the 
French  army  would  not  lie  completed  without  an  account  of  the  foreigners 
who  have  served  under  the  flag  of  France,  we  purpose  to  devote  a 
further  and  final  chapter  to  that  interesting  subject. 
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THE  SEABOAKD  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Oalf  of  St  Laurence— Newfoundland— Anticosti— Prince  Edward's  Island— Cape 
Breton— NoTa  Scotia— New  Branswick. 

The  remote  prospect  of  incorporatiDg  all  British  North  America  into 
the  United  States,  is  a  vista  of  halcyon  days  never  absent  from  the  true 
Yankjee  mind.  It  oozes  out  of  every  writing,  every  speech,  every  sentence 
uttered  in  connexion  with  the  overlapping  lands  of  a  loyal  constitu- 
donalism  and  moral  and  intellectual  independence.  The  menace  hangs 
over  our  heads  and  the  heads  of  our  brave  colonists  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  the  suspending  thread  of  which  is  always  to  be  severed  at  the 
very  first  firown  of  Yankee  arrogance.  The  disruption  of  the  Union  into 
the  inconvenient  category  of  Federal  and  of  Confederate  States — a  dis- 
tinction with  a  difference  (the  one  abiding  by  the  rule  of  despotic  aggre- 
gation, while  the  other  asserts-  the  fundamental  principle  of  State  In- 
dependence)— has  warded  off  for  a  time  this  fixed  spirit  of  ac^gression 
towards  the  North ;  but  the  independence  or  the  subjection  of  the  South 
once  determined — the  civil  war  concluded  by  a  declaration  of  peace,  or 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  physical  and  pecuniary — it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended that  work  will  at  once  be  cut  out  for  the  unemployed  men  in  arms 
by  an  invasion  of  the  coveted  regions  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
North.  The  intention  is  never  disguised ;  it  is  openly  proclaimed  in 
ahnost  every  organ  of  publicity  in  Yankeeland  as  a  mere  question  of 
time  and  convenience.  The  principle  was  propounded  with  tni^  trans- 
atlantic taste  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when  a  guest  and  a  visitor ;  it  is  discussed  as  an  accepted  topic  in  both 
houses  of  legislature ;  the  necessity  for  arming  the  frontier,  and  the  con- 
struction of  strong  places  and  of  armed  flotillas  for  aggressive  purposes, 
have,  indeed,  been  quite  recently  not  only  advocated  but  put  in  force  in 
opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  two  countries  bound 
themselves  to  abstdn  mm  the  ruinous  competition  of  building  gun-boat 
against  gun-boat  and  corvette  against  corvette,  and  that  before  any  tern- 

Erary  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries.  It  would 
worse  than  blindness,  then ;  it  would  be  the  indifference  of  imbecility 
and  impotence,  to  pretend  to  ignore  this  state  of  things,  and  not  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  oeforehand.  Luckily,  the  putting  aside  of  any  cause 
for  quarrel  for  a  brief  time,  while  it  enables  the  hostile  Yankee  faction  to 
place  greater  trust  in  successful  aggressive  eventualities,  so  it  also  enables 
OS  to  prepare  for  such  with  greater  composure  and  effectiveness.  The 
unarmed  condition  of  the  militia  and  volunteers,  the  deficiency  of  9inint;i 
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nition ;  the  unprotected  condition  of  Upper  Canada,  more  especially  of 
the  important  towns  situated  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Huron,  Saint  Clair, 
£rie,  and  Ontario  ;  the  exposed  Cornwall,  Welland,  and  Chambly  canals ; 
the  almost  unprotected  approaches  to  Montreal ;  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Yankees  on  the  wateis  of  all  the  great  Jalne.;  ^  Tecent  estsUisfament  of 
new  naval  stations  and  iiayal  yards,  while  Canada  lemains  a  listless  and 
indifferent  spectator ;  the  tenfold  railway  connexion  with  Canadian  lakes 
and  rivers,  while  there  is  not  one  such  from  jmy  permanently  open  British 
port,  Halifax  or  Liverpool  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  St.  John's  in  New  Bruns* 
wick,  and  the-seoessi^'for  -defending  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  g^t  of  Canso,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  or  ofher  points  in  the 
MDteml  pawagfi  and  the  ^Urait  of  JBeile  Isle,  with  ahundrad  other  detail^ 
some  of  greater  and  soine«vf  leeser  ifflportaaoe,  but  all  highly  deserving 
of  conuderation,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  revision  of  the  Maine 
and  Oregon  treaties,  and  a  general  reotifieation  of  the  boundary  upon 
principles  likely  to  secure  a  proloi^^  peaae,  should  i»e  now  made  t» 
supersede  the  hasty  transmission  of  troops  in  mid-^winter  and  the  JiumeS 
despatch  of  vessels  scarcely  yet  perfected  by  the  iiands  of  the  shipwright. 
!I%e  number,  variety,  amd  interest  of  these  details  oannot  be  either 
understood  or  appreciated  without  some  preliminary  aequaintanee  with 
the  regions  in  question.     All  educated  persons  possess  more  or  less  weH 
or  ill-defined  notions  regarding  'British  North  America ;  all  harveinore  or 
less  Tague  ideas  of  a  vast  river,  of  great  inland  .expansee  of  waier,  o£ 
boundless  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  of  feathered 
Indians  hunting  the  same,  of  wild  rooky  iron  and  ice*bound  coasts,  of 
inexhaustible  fisheries  and  hardy  sailors  of  all  raees  toiling  in  ^e  deep  for 
Ihetr  finny  prey,  and  of  autumnal  fogs  followed  by  clear  brisk  firoats,  and 
enlivened  by  sleigh  excursions  and  new-year  festivities.     But  there  is  s 
curious  amount  of  detail  in  the  rear  of  these  prominent  features — <a  deta3 
that  varies  in  every  locality,  and  presents  in  each  of  such  aome  new  and 
more  or  less  important  suoject  for  consideration,  more  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  existing  institutions  and  of 
established  or  growing  sources  of  wealth  and  power.     Now  is  the  broetfa- 
ing-time  for  such  considerations,  and  we  propose  to  talse  them  up  ^siili 
the  full  weight  of  apprehension  for  the  niture  before  us,  beginnings  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  seaboard,  and  advancing  thence  to  the  interior. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  has  an  estuary  which,  comprising  the  gulf  uF 
Ae  same  name,  is  of  aurprising  magnitude,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
river  in  the  world.  The  Obi  with  its  g^lf  is  its  only  rivaL  If  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  be  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  iim 
'Caspian  of  the  Volga,  we  ehould  alone  have  terms  of  oomparison,  for 
the  estuary  cf  the  St.  Lawrence  is  as  hurge  as  many  aeas — the  Adiiatie, 
for  example.  This  great  estuaiy,  closed  during  a  portion  of;ibe  year  hj 
iee,  is  protected  to  the  seaward  i^ythe  great  mass  of  NewfomKUaii^ 
l^ova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  IPrinee  'Edwaid's  Idaod,  Aotioaili,  and  otheia 
tX  amaller  import  The  eeaeaaet  of  British  Noiih  j^meisoa  in  -the 
Atlantic  was  equal  in  eirteiyt  to  »that  of  the  United  13taites,aad  isnaturaliy 
mater  than  tnat  possessed  hj  either  Fedeffols  or  Yanhsas,  or  iby  C!on- 
^federates  and  slaveholders;  and  it  is  euperior  to  either  ilor  the  feaaatiHi 
of  a  navy  and  the  support  of  a  uiaritnua  population.    >C^MBeBQSBff  at 
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the  noble  hay  of  PMSsmaqaoddy  and  its  ialands,  mhexe  the  American 
line  now  twminatee^  we  &id  the  inhabitants  mosdy  seafaring  people. 
The  town  of  St.  Andrew's  is  rapidly  riring  into  meioantile  importanee^ 
and  is  resorted  to  by  numbers  of  European  fishing-  and  coastiDg  vessek. 
Bard-by  is  ^e  town  of  St.  John's,  at  the  mouth  o£  the  fine  riyer  of  the 
same  name^  down,  which  timber  is  floated  in  immense  qnantitiesi  fbt 
exportation  to  Great  Britain.  Ship4)inlding  is  also  carried  on  in  tiM 
riyer  to  a  great  extent  The  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Noya  Seotia 
firom  Cape  St.  Mary*ft  ta  Cafe  Norths  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton^  may 
he  called  the  fishiog-coast,  and  are  peculiarly  edited  to  produce  hardy 
and.  enteiprising  seamen*  They  abound  with  numerous  and  coraaMdione 
barbours,  capame  of  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  yessels.  The  Gnlf  of 
St.  Lawrence  may  be  said  to  be  whitened  with  the  canyae  of  yeseeb 
engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  Labrador  and  coasting  fisheries^  and 
m  carrying  supplies  of  European  and  West  Lidia  produce,  not  only  fet 
the  consumption  of  the  innabitanta  of  this  coast^  but  of  tiie  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  riyer  St. 
Lawrence  itself  is  justiy  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  clase  of  rivers.  Its 
length,  from  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Superior,  to  its  mouth,  b  2500 
num.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  as  high  as  Quebec,  or  nearly 
400  miles  from  its  montii ;  and  for  ships  of  a  large  size  as  far  up  ai 
Montreal,  180  miles  above  Quebec ;  whUe  ships  of  the  largest  siae  may 
be  navigated  in  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  at  a  distance  of  2000 
BiileB  from  its  mouth.  What  is  generally  called  its  mouth  is  where  it  is 
about  90  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into  two  chaands  by  the  Island  «£ 
Antioosd^  which  is  about  120  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  but,  ia*- 
dnding  the  Gul^  it  constitutes  a  better  defined  natural  basin,  with  the 
narrow  pass  or  straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  north;  the  central  strait 
defended  by  Cape  Ray,  Newfoundland,  St.  Paul,  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
Uagdalen  Islands,  and  Northumberland  Strait  to  tiie  south,  triply 
defended  by  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Newfoundland,  with  its  fisheries,  its  high  coasts,  and  bokl  and  indented 
shores,  its  interior  of  dry  barrens  and  morasses,  and  ite  unproductive 
climate,  would  not  probably  be  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  any 
North  American  war ;  but  its  towns,  St.  John's  and  Harbour  Grace,  its 
nursery  of  a  populous  and  hardy  seafiaring  race,  and  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  g^ve  to  it  a  considerahle  importance*  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  is  so  narrow,  that  two  large  ahips 
isan  hardly  pass  abreast  with  safety*  There  are  twdve  feet  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  harbour  ia  spacious,  and  sheltered  on  aU 
rides  by  high  rocks ;  its  fortifications  are  rather  strong  than  extenriva. 
The  town  runs  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  ride  of  the  port,  and 
the  public  and  government  buildings  are  tolerably  extensive.  The  harw 
hour  at  Bjurbour  Grace  is  safe,  but  rather  intricate.  The  population  of 
Newfirandland,  owing  to  the  fbheries)  is  always  fluctuating,  but  tiie  pei>> 
manent  population  waa  estimated  in  ISSe  at  73,706,  of  whom  23,215 
^vere  at  C<Hiception  Bay,  and  18,926  at  St.  John.  The  shipping  for  the 
•ame  yeav  was  800  arrivals  and  786  departures,  the  total  of  imperte 
^9,799/.,  and.  of  exports  787,0992.  There  were  only  li,06Z  a«res  in 
.«ilti?ation  ia  tiie  whole  of  the  isUmd,  oats,  potatoes^  and  hay  bring- alnait 
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lb«  sole  produce;  there  are  alfo  some  hortei,  honied  cattle,  and  sheepw 
Newfoundland  is  simply  a  great  fishery,  a  place  for  eod,  oil,  and  furs,  for 
salmon,  herring,  seal-skins,  and  seal-oil.  The  French,  who  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  town  of  St.  John  in  1708,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  nearly  eyery  settlement,  still  retain  the  small  islands  of  St. 
jPierre  and  Miguelon,  at  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay,  and  hence  the 
fishery  rights  are  unfortunately  a  frequent  source  of  disagreement,  and 
are  far  from  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  island  of  Anticosti — so  called  from  its  India  appellation  Natis- 
coti,  but  named  Assumption  by  Cartier,  who  discoyered  it  in  1534 — is 
90  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  It  abounds  with  s^me  and  small 
timber,  but  has  no  harbour,  and  is,  indeed,  uninhabited,  with  the  exception 
of  two  families,  who  have  been  established  there  by  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  help  to  persons  cast  away  upon  the  coast.  Anticosti  has  at 
present,  therefore,  neither  commercial,  political,  nor  naval  or  military 
significance. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
but  called  St.  John's  Island,  by  its  discoverer,  Cabot,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
by  soil  and  climate  an  especially  agricultural  country.  The  winter  ia 
milder  and  shorter  than  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
summer  hot.  It  is  also  more  exempted  from  fogs.  Hence  there  are  set- 
tlements all  over  the  island,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  being 
Charlotte  Town,  in  Queen's  County,  on  the  north  side  of  Hillsboro* 
River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  rivers  Elliot  and  York.  This  so-called 
Hillsboro'  River  is  in  reality  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  whole  coast  is  so 
intersected  by  bays  and  creeks,  that  there  is  hardly  a  place  which  is  more 
than  eight  miles  from  the  shore.  These  bays  and  inlets  form  good 
harbours,  and  the  larger  ones  contain  several  branches  which  have  good 
anchorage.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  bays  is  Hillsboro'  Bay,  which 
enters  the  island  from  the  south  with  a  broad  opening,  but  afterwards 
becomes  so  narrow  that  it  appears  like  a  river,  whence  its  name  Hills- 
boro' River,  and  the  tide  ascends  nearly  to  its  extremity,  twenty  miles 
above  Charlotte  Town.  Farther  west  are  Halifax  Bay  and  Richmond 
Bay,  of  which  the  former  intersects  the  country  from  the  south,  and  the 
latter  from  the  north,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  only  an  isthmus  one 
mile  wide.  The  harbour  of  Charlotte  Town  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  entrance  it  is  litUe  more  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  but  within  it  enlarges  and  forms  a  safe  and  spacious  basin, 
which  branches  off  into  three  beautiful  and  navigable  rivers.  The  town 
stands  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  and  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  population  chiefly  consists 
of  Scotch,  English,  and  a  few  Acadians,  or  Americans  of  French  origin. 
Formerly  the  island  was  covered  with  timber,  and  Micmac  Indians  dwelt 
in  its  forests ;  it  is  now  for  the  most  part  cultivated.  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  an  admirable  repair  for  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  privateers — a  race 
that  may  be  fiurly  classed  together — is  also  equally  well  adapted  for 
defence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  supply  for  ships  in 
the  neighbouring  seas:  beef,  pork,  sheep,  hams,  cheese,  grain,  espedallj 
eats  and  oatmeal,  potatoes,  floor,  and  fish,  are  among  the  chief  exports^ 
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especiallj  to  Bermoda.  The  French,  indeed,  called  this  fayoured  island, 
when  they  had  possession  of  it,  the  store-house  of  Canada,  because  it 
ibrmerlj  supplied  the  whole  country  with  grain  and  cattle.  As  a  source 
for  supplies,  then.  Prince  Edward's  Island  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 
place  of  first-rate  importance  in  British  America,  and  on  the  seaboard 
without  its  equal. 

The  strait,  or  gut,  of  Canso,  or  Canseau — so  called  from  the  immense 
flocks  of  wild  geese  (ganso,  Spanish  for  goose)  seen  passing  through  it — 
10  the  thoroughfare  of  all  the  trade  to  and  ^om  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  Cape  Breton. 
It  is  a  noble  channel,  separating  Cape  Breton  (L'Isle  Royale  of  its 
quondam  French  masters)  from  Nova  Scotia — the  Acadia,  or  Arcadia,  of 
the  French.  It  is  a  mile  in  width,  and  twenty  fathoms  deep.  Hence  it  is 
that  Cape  Breton,  in  superficial  extent  only  equal  to  one^fifth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  and  with  a  population  of  some  30,000  souls,  is  the 
key  to  the  province,  for  any  naval  power  in  possession  of  it  would  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  commerce  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  all  the 
coasts  bounding  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cape  Breton  is  itself  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  much  intersected  with  water,  and  is  also 
well  provided  with  harbours.  Sydney  Harbour  is  an  inlet  two  miles  wide 
and  four  miles  long,  which  then  separates  into  two  narrow  arms,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  southerly  of  which,  and  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  b 
the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  island,  said  to  contain  not  more 
than  70  houses  and  a  population  of  500  souls.  But  the  harbour  is  safe 
and  spacious.  The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  not  so  rigorous  as  that  of 
the  neighbouring  continent,  although  the  thermometer  falls  at  times 
Tery  low  in  winter,  and  one-half  of  its  area  (2,000,000  acres)  is  said  to  be 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  timber,  the 
cereals,  potatoes  and  culinary  vegetables.  There  are  also  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  The  coasts  and  harbours  swarm  with  fish,  the  produce 
of  which  forms  one-third  of  the  total  exports  from  the  island.  More  im- 
portant than  all,  however,  extensive  coaUworks  are  carried  on  at  Sydney 
and  at  Lingan,  where  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  three  to  eleven 
feet,  and  upwards  of  40,000  tons  were  raised  in  1832,  more  than  a  half 
of  which  quantity  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  available 
seams  of  coal  in  Cape  Breton  are  said,  indeed,  to  occupy  an  area  of  120 
square  miles,  and  in  the  present  days  of  steam  navigation,  and  when  steam 
privateering  is  so  extensively  threatened,  the  possession  of  this  great  coal 
store,  added  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  population  of  Cape  Breton  consists  principally  of  emigrants  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Most  of  the  smaller  settlements  on  the  coast  have 
been  made  by  fishermen,  many  of  whom  are  descendants  of  Acadians,  and 
some  of  American  loyalists.  There  are  also  said  to  be  some  300  Indians 
in  the  island.  An  official  return  in  1834  states  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  enrolled  in  the  island  militia  to  have  amounted  at  that  epoch  to  6652 
persons,  and  presuming  that  every  male  inhabitant  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  was  included  in  that  number,  the  total  population  re- 
presented by  them  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  26,000  souls.  Ship- 
Dtulding,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Cape  Breton, 
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as  weU  fbr  eotomal  purposes  as  for  sale  in  fiogland*  As  many  as  56  sliipv 
and  brigs,  bendes  schooners  and  smtdler  vessels,  hare  been  laonched  in 
one  year^  The  nnmber  of  registered  vess^s  belonging^  to  die  Cape  m  1829* 
^ras  340,  varying  in  burden  from  80  to;  200  tons.  The  total  imports  of 
the  oolony  in  1882  amounted,  according  to  the  custom-house  valuation^ 
to  18,072/.,  and  its  exports  to  81,891/.,  showing  a  great  balance  in  favour 
of  the  colony.  About  one-fifth  of  the  imports  consisted  of  com  and 
flour,  from  the  United  States,  in  return  for  coals.  The  remaining  impoit» 
were  of  the  produce  from  the  West  India  colonies,  in  return  fbr  fish,  and 
of  British  manuiuctures,  in  return  for  timber. 

We  come  now  to  the  British  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  contains 
neariy  16,000  square  miles,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland, 
and  IS  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  at  its  north-western  extremity, 
where  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto,  which  is  nearly  eleven  miles  acroas, 
unites  it  to  New  Brunswick.  On  the  west  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  bay 
of  Fnndy ;  on  the  south  and  east  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  the  gut  of 
Canso ;  and  between  it  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  Northumberland 
Strait,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  place  betweea 
Nova  Sootia  and  the  island.  The  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  rocky  and  radier 
high,  and  fronting  the  Atlantic  it  is  indented  by  deep  inlets,  which  form 
60  many  harboitrs»  while  the  shores  themselves  are  Uned  with  rocks  and 
islets,  betwe^i  which,  as  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  small  vessels  can  sail  in 
smooth  water,  while  th^re  is  a  heavy  sea  without.  The  face  of  ihit 
country  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  dales,  and  although  tho 
scenery  cannot  be  described  as  sublime,  the  numerous  and  beautiful  lakes- 
— the  harbours  studded  with  islands — the  profusion  of  rivers,  brooks,  and 
streams  gplve  the  whole  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  raosfr 
remarkable  cliff  on  the  whole  coast  is  the  summit  of  Aspotageon,  which 
is  about  500  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is  generally  the  first  objeei 
seen  in  approaching  Hidifax  from  Europe. 

The  chmate  of  Nova  Scotia  seems,  with  the  process  of  cultivation,  to 
be  undergoing  amelioration ;  the  winter  has  been  diminished  by  the  pro^ 
longation  of  autumn,  although  in  its  icy  duration  it  is  still  not  unfre^ 
quently  found  ^*  lingering  in  the  lap  of  May."  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  the 
end  of  May  that  the  fields  afibrd  sufficient  food  for  cattle.  In  such  an 
extent  of  territory  there  is  necessarily  a  great  variety  of  soil.  Haliburtmi^ 
estimates  the  proportions  of  good  and  bad,  as  in  twelve  parts,  diree  of 
prime  land,  four  of  good  land,  three  of  inferior,  and  two  incapable  of 
cultivation.  It  is  eiUier  upland  interval  or  marsh.  The  quality  of  every 
variety  of  upland  is  known  by  the  species  and  size  of  the  timber  it  pro* 
duces.  Interval  is  a  term  peculiar  to  America,  and  denotes  that  portion 
of  land  which  is  composed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  large  brooks  and 
rivers.  Marsh,  in  its  natural  state,  produces  a  strong,  coarse,  aquatic 
grass,  but  much  of  it,  when  enclosed  and  drained,  is  exceedingly  fertile^ 
The  climate  is  more  congenial  to  oats,  bariey,  and  rye  than  to  wheat* 

The  lowest  depression  of  the  country  seems  to  occur  between  Halifax 
on  the  south  and  Cobequid  Bay  on  the  north.  The  summit-level  of  the 
Shnbenacadie  Canal,  which  traverses  it,  does  not  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
100  feet  above  tiie  sea.  The  roost  hilly,  and  probably  the  moat  devated. 
district,  with  the  exception  of  Mount  Hortan  wad  Mount  Ardoise  (700 
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fsel),  oe^n  towwcb  thg  mort  weatem  tfatrwutty,  west  of  Lake  Rossigiio^ 
in  the  hei^ta  called  the  Bine  MoantainB.  Along  liie  bay  of  Fundy  twcl 
xidges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  enclose  the  rall^  of  the  Annapolli 
river.  The  coimtry  sorrounding  the  basin  of  Minas  is  the  most  fertilv 
aed  the  best  settled  portion  of  Nom  Scoda.  The  nmnber  of  rivers  is 
very  great^  but  their  course  is  short.  They  are  all  more  or  less  used  for 
floating  down  timber  from  the  interior,  and  nearly  all  of  them  fbrm  good 
harbours  at  their  mouths,  though  they  are  generally  only  fit  for  mode* 
mtely-sixed  vessels.  The  Cdbequid  Momitains  contain  rich  mines  of  eoal* 
and  iron.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  latdy  also  created  a  g^reat  sensation. 
These  advantages,  united  to  a  very  profitable  fishery,  to  the  vast  forai^ 
of  timber-trees  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  table- 
land, the  fnrs  and  peltry  derived  from  the  ohase^  and  a  most  productive 
cultivation  in  parts,  will  gpive  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  country.  Thm 
climate,  though  colder  t£m  England,  is  healthy,  and  along  the  soutlMni' 
and  western  coast  diere  are  sevml  harbours  that  are  never  frozen.  Hence 
^e  importance  of  direct  railroad  communication  wi^  Canada.  Cider 
forms  an  article  of  export,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  beef  and 
butter  constituting,  with  pork,  likewise  considerable  articles  of  export. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  a  mixed  chaeaetsr.  It  consists  of 
four  distinct  classes:  the  Indians,  oat  aborigines,  part  of  the  tribe  o€ 
Micmacs,  who  do  not  exceed  600  in  number;  £ree  negroes,  of  whom 
there  are  about  2000 ;  Acadians,  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  tbe 
eomitry  was  partially  settled  hehae  its  conquest  by  the  English,  and  whose 
numbers  do  not  exeeed  6000 ;  the  remuning  dass,  who  form  the  main 
body  of  the  population,  are  the  descendants  of  colonitfis  iit>m  Germany, 
of  refugee  royalists  from  the  former  Briti^  pfovmees  of  North  America^ 
and  emignuBts  from  all  parts  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  but  more  especially 
from  Seotland.  The  dmendants  of  the  Acadians  are  chiefly  focated  at 
ClaiQ,  Pubnico,  and  Menudie.  They  Kke  to  live  ti^ther ;  indeed,  as 
mudi  as  possible,  they  preserve  dieir  religion,  laogui^ne,  and  oostoms, 
and  do  not  intermaorry  with  their  Protestant  neighbours,  while  ^e  de» 
seendants  of  ihe  other  nations  are  so  mixed  together  that  all  distinotsve 
characteristics  are  lost.  The  whole  population,  which  in  1817  amounted 
to  84,913,  had  increased  to  123,848  in  1827,  and  at  the  same  ratio  of 
increase — t.  e,  38,935  in  ten  years— it  ought  now  to  exoeed  250,000: 
The  militia  of  the  provinee  comprised,  in  1836,  1063  eonuBissioned 
officers  and  22,488  non^sommissioned  officers  and  privates — no  meonr 
force,  and  adequate,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  and  die  ereetion  of 
forts,  to  the  defence  of  the  whole  country.  This  militia  was  thioughout 
the  last  American  war  in  »  very  efieddve  state. 

HoUfox^  the  capital  of  tfae  province,  is  built  on- the  deoliviiTjr  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  whidi  is  240  foet  above  the  sea.     It  stands  at  iM  westsmr 

*  Coal  has  been  discovered  at  least  in  ten  places  between  the  isthmus  of 
ddgneotoand  Merigomisb,  and  the  great  coal-fMd  of  Ffettm  occupies  an  area  of 
more  than  100  square  nules.  The  seaoi  at  the  Albion  mine  is  more  than  60  feet 
in  thickness.  Hitherto  great  quantities  of  coal  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  steam-vessels.  Above  100,000  tens  of  gypsum  are  also 
annuallj  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  manure.  Salt-springs  are  also 
numeroos. 
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fide  of  the  harbour,  which  is  tptriouf ,  lafe,  and  aooeisible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  is  a  space  within  it  for  1000  vessels  to  ride  in  safety* 
It  is  entered  by  a  creek,  16  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  sheet 
of  water  called  Bedford  Basin,  the  area  of  which  is  10  square  miles. 
The  mouth  is  protected  by  a  small  island,  forming  two  passages  into  the 
harbour,  one  of  which,  the  eastern  passage,  can  be  used  only  by  small 
Tessels.  Opposite  to  the  town  is  another  small  island— George  Island— 
which  is  strongly  fortified. 

The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
payed  or  macadamised.  Including  the  suburbs,  the  town  is  two  miles 
lon^  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  it  contains  two  churches,  one  Roman 
Cauiolic  chapel,  and  six  chapels  for  Protestant  dissenters.  The  '*  Pro* 
yince  building,"  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  well-built 
edifice  of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high.  It 
contains  the  chambers  of  meeting  for  the  legblative  bodies,  the  custom* 
house,  the  offices  of  the  proTincial  government,  and  the  superior  law 
eonrts.  The  court-house,  in  which  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  are  held,  is  a  plain  brick  building.  It  contuns  an 
exchange-room  for  the  merchants.  The  affairs  of  the  province,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  subordinate  to  the 
governor-general  of  British  North  America ;  a  council  of  twelve  members^ 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  and  a  house  of  assembly,  connsting  of  forty- 
one  members,  elected  by  forty -shilling  freeholders.  The  assembly  is 
elected  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  dissolved  or  prorogued  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  lieutenant-governor :  it  must  meet  every  year.  The  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  province  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  council :  the  latter  acts  as  its  president  The  laws  are  administered 
by  a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  district  courts 
as  well  as  in  Halifax.  The  latter  town  is  the  principal  naval  station  in 
British  America,  and  in  time  of  war  its  possession  is  of  great  importance : 
it  contains  a  well-appointed  naval  arsenal.  At  the  last  census,  in  1827» 
the  town  contained  1680  houses  ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  much  im- 

Goved  and  enlarged.  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
nited  Kingdom,  the  West  India  colonies,  and  the  United  States.  Post- 
office  packets  ply  regularly  between  Great  Britain  and  Halifax,  and  the 
effect  of  this  magnificent  harbour  on  first  entering  it  is  very  striking. 
Dark-green  spruce  forests,  emitting  a  delicious  balsamic  perfume,  clothe 
the  coasts,  which  swell  into  undulating  hills  in  the  distance,  canopied  by 
a  sky  of  unclouded  blue,  while  the  bay  is  dotted  with  ships  and  boats. 

Opposite  to  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  is  the  small 
town  of  Dartmouth,  and  a  steam-boat  is  constantly  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  from  one  town  to  another.  There  are  several 
other  towns  deserving  of  mention  in  the  province.  Suclf  are  Pictou,  with 
a  population  of  some  4000,  and  whence  100  vessels  are  loaded  with  timber 
for  England  annually.  Dorchester,  Guysborough,  Amherst,  a  small  but 
thriving  place;  Windsor,  a  collegiate  town ;  Chester,  carrying  on  a  conn- 
derable  lumber  trade ;  .Lunenburg,  the  same ;  Liverpool,  widi  a  harbour 
accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year;  and  Yarmouth.  Annapolis,  Old  Port 
Royal,  and  the  French  capital;  and  Shelbume,  the  city  of  the  American 
loyalists,  are  both  on  the  decline. 
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Though  there  is  no  railwgj  open  as  yet  between  Halifax  and  Quebec^ 
there  is  very  good  travellinfi^  throughout  between  the  two  points.  The  ^ 
road  is  described  as  a  good  broad  road,  and  better  in  the  winter,  when  it 
can  be  sleighed  over,  than  in  summer.  It  traverses  a  thinly- peopled 
country,  bat  there  are  settlements  all  along  it,  and  in  the  wol^d8  of  a 
Quebec  paser,  *'  Half  a  doien  regiments  coiUd  come  from  Hali&x  either 
on  foot  or  in  sleighs  with  greater  ease  and  in  much  less  time  than  one 
regiment  accomplished  the  task  in  the  beginning  of  the  century." 

There  is  another  route  to  which  attention  may  be  called.  On  disem- 
barking at  Halifax  the  troops  can  be  conveyed  by  rail  to  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  about  sixty  miles,  from  which  point  they  can  take  steamers  across 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  (which,  contrary  to  popular  ideas,  is  never  frozea 
over)  to  St  Stephen's,  a  distance  of  about  170  miles.  From  St. 
Stephen's,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  railway  open  to 
Canterbury,  twelves  miles  fi*om  Woodstock,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
New  Brunswick.  From  Canterbury  to  Woodstock  the  distance  can 
tttber  be  marched  over  a  good  snow  road,  or  performed  in  sleighs.  From 
Woodstock,  a  day's  journey  will  convey  the  troops  to  Great  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  over  excellent  roads.  From  Great  Falls  the  next  stage 
is  to  Lake  Port,  a  small  place  on  the  Temiscouta,  and  from  theooe  by 
sleigh  over  a  very  good  new  military  road  (which  is  kept  open  by  the  mail 
track  three  times  a  week,  and  by  the  operations  of  the  lumberers),  they 
will  arrive  at  the  Riviere  du  Loup.  Forty-two  miles  of  this  latter  por- 
tion of  the  journey,  and  during  which  the  only  practical  inconvenience 
will  be  experienoed,  is,  through  a  forest  district  called  the  Portage,  in- 
volving an  ascent  of  upwards  of  1000  feet.  At  all  the  points  named  the 
troops  could  be  supplied  with  refreshments  and  lodgings  in  the  houses^ 
bams,  and  outbuildings.  The  only  scarcity  with  regard  to  provisions  is 
in  the  article  of  flour,  as  very  little  grain  is  grown  in  the  district  over 
which  this  route  passes.  There  is,  however,  abundance  of  beef  and  other 
provisions.  From  the  Riviere  du  Loup  the  troops  will  be  conveyed  by 
railway,  a  distance  of  1 16  miles,  to  Quebec. 

The  old  militia,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  entirely  gone  out  of  practice 
in  Nova  ScoUa,  and  has  given  place  to  the  volunteer  system.  But  no- 
where in  the  British  provinces  have  the  young  men,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  JSalifax  Reporter,  **  responded  more  heartily  to  the  call 
to  form  themselves  into  corps  for  defence  than  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  few, 
if  any,  of  the  colonies  can  present  an  equal  number  of  well-drilled  and 
organised  companies.  Still,  however  gratifying  as  has  been  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  the  volunteer 
movement,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  forces  all  over  the  country.  Both  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  General  Doyle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  volunteer  inspection, 
very  properly  miade  some  observations  on  the  importance  of  obtaining 
additional  strength  to  the  volunteer  ranks :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  advice  will  have  some  effect  with  the  laree  numbers  of  young  men 
irho  have  as  yet  all  over  the  province  kept  aloof  from  the  movement. 
Very  lately,  in  Bridgetown  and  Pictou,  an  effort  has  been  made,  and  sue- 
c*milly  too,  to  form  a  volunteer  company  in  each  of  these  places,  and  it 
would  be  satisftictory  and  encouraging  to  see  a  similar  spirit  evmced  in 
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W9tj  town  and  village  dmraghoot  thii  pro?inoe»  Lefe  tkb  be  done^  and 
we  would  soon,  ISce  the  notfaer-ooiintiy,  be  in  a  poakion  to  preMol  m 
body  of  '  liviDg  walls'  diat  could  saoceesfiiiij^  rep^  ai:^  fiuoe  that  migfafe 
ifiTftde  onr  ^res." 

This  is  loyal  language ;  luoldly  the  ononmstanoea  thai  gave  breath  ta 
its  ntterance  have  passed  away,  but  not  so  the  neoeseity  for  aming.  Th» 
long-determined  purpose  of  ^e  Yankees  to  annex  British  North  Amme^ 
whenever  it  is  tneir  power  to  do  so,  render  die  volanteer  83r8t»m  a  vitaL 
neeeesity  in  every  one  of  the  provineei,  not  only  as  an  aet  of  byalty,  but, 
in  the  event  of  faku«  dismembennent,  to  preserve  dieir  own  independent 
m  confederate  existence.  With  such  a  seaboard  and  gfrand  inland  eoniF- 
munieation  as  it  possesses,  it  could  never  be  in  the  intmesti  of  Canada^ 
no  more  than  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Btunswick,  to  beoome  a  part  of  » 
broken  down  and  impraoticable  '*  Union." 

New  Brunewick  is  a  province  of  Nordi  Araeiiea^  tiw  powesaion  of 
winch  is  indispensable  to  the  independent  prosperity  of  Canada,  for  not 
only  has  an  important  oommercial  oommnnioatioQ  Men  long  eatebliaheA 
between  Quebec  and  the  main  by  means  of  the  Biver  St.  John's^  b«t  m 
the  province  lies  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  there  could  be  no  winter  coromunieatbn  whether  by  sleigh  oe 
rati  ever  established  with  the  interior  if  New  Bmnswiek  belonged  to  an* 
other  power.  The  return  as  well  as  the  harden  of  such  a  oonnezion  an 
equal.  If  a  connexilm  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  entail  peculiar 
liabilities  on  the  New  Brunswickers^  so,  again,  their  {wovinoe,  bang  % 
necessary  medium  of  transport  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and.  an  ea^  and 
advantageous  one  at  all,  its  prosperity  and  popnlatbn  ave  benefited,  io 
proportion,  and,  as  might  d  priori  have  been  expected,  they,  ae  well  m 
i^culture  and  every  branch  of  trade  and  indu^iy,  hava  been  steadMy 
progressing  for  some  years  past 

New  Brunswick  embracee  an  area  of  25,324  square  miles,  or  about  half 
of  that  of  Englaiid,  without  Wales.  It  is  £vided  by  m^nre  inio  thaaa 
regions  :  the  southern,  central,  and  northern.  The  aouthem  region  oom- 
prehends  the  country  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  and  ia  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  die  St.  John  river.  The  western  section  coataini 
die  greatest  part  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  (by  which  it  ia  separated  firom 
the  state  of  Maine),  and  which  is  an  extenave  dieei  of  water,  branching 
out  into  several  inlets,  and  forming  harbours  for  vessds  of  oonsidetabla 
aiie.  It  reoeives  many  rivers,  of  ^^ch  the  St.  Croix  is  die  most  impoi^ 
tant,  being  narigable  for  large  vessela  to  St.  Stephen's,  above  wfaieh 
l^ace  it  is  interrupted  by  falls;  yet  timber  is  floated  down.  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  contains  several  i  Jands:  Campobello,  ten  miles  long  and  two  wid% 
IB  separated  by  a  narrow  deep  channel  from  Maine;  and  Deer  Island. ia 
nearly  seven  milee  long  and  three  miles  broad  in  die  wide^  part  Befim 
die  bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Island,  about  fourteen  milea  longpand  siscr 
aeyen  wide.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  any  considenUa 
height,  the  land  being  generally  clothed  with  high  forest  trees,  and  when 
oultivated  yielding  good  crcm  of  grain.  The  meet  ^vated  part  of  diis 
tract  is  intersected  by  sevend  lal^s,  some  of  considefable  extent,  and  pro- 
bably 600  or  700  feet  above  the  sea-lev^  Thai  part  o£  the  sonHiMB 
fogion  which  lies  east  of  the  St  John  nver  is  xmdier  reeky  and 
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l%e  rockj  tad  ^yated  coot  muB  off  in  an  almost  continixNis  line^  wiA- 
oiit  any  conndersye  rbnak,  m  that  ibe  inleto  along  if  may  be  rather 
called  eoTee  ifaan  luirlKHnv.  At  Ihe  back  of  this  iron-abound  coast  the 
country  Tises  with  a  ateep  ascent,  and  -then  extends  on  an  uneven  and 
broken  plam,  on  wbidi  a  lew  hills  Tise  to  some  eleyatton.  The  soil  oS. 
tins  tract  is  yeiy  stony,  and  generally  shallow.  In  its  natmatl  state  it  is 
ilnefly  eoyeced  with  low  trees,  which  do  not  supply  timber.  When  cul- 
tivated it  produees  ntoBeraie  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  hot 
not  wheat. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  tract  several  depressions,  extending  in  a 
longitudinal  direotion,  tmd  eonstituting  valleys  hearing  affluents  to  the 
€lt.  John  river.  The  lower  parts  of  these  valleys  are  also  sometimes 
Bcoupied  by  lakes,  as  Kenebekasb,  Belle  Isle,  and  Washademoak;  In  the 
inner  recesses  of  these  lakes  fii»  valleys  begin,  and  -extend  many  miles 
vpwards  along  the  riven.  These  valleys  are  covered  with  \9ne  timbev- 
trees,  and  when  cultivated  preduee  excellent  crops  of  miin.  In  climate, 
Aas  fcraot  diflFevs  -from  tiie  'ooantry  further  northward,  being  somewhat 
less  cold  but  mooh  more  humid,  and  exposed  to  thick  and  Sequent  foga 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic.  This  circumstanee,  added  to  the 
atrong  tides  in  {he  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  rooky  iron«bouad  eoast,  renders 
tiie  navigation  veiy  perilous,  which  disadvairtages  are  hardly  compensated 
by  the  harbours  of  tiie  coasts  especially  those  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
being  less  encnmbeaed  with  ice  in  winter  tiian  those  in  New  England,  a^ 
being  accessible  all  the  year  Tound. 

The  shores  of  the  oentral  region  are  low,  and  in  many  places  are 
fnDged  with  sandy  ridges  or  smdl  islands  and  lagoons.  There  are  no 
deep  harbours  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  riveis.  The  level  country, 
which  extends  several  miles  inland,  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  clothed  with 
dwarf  spruce  and  birch  trees,  but  it  makes  pretty  good  pasture-ground. 
The  country  begins  to  rise  at  from  12  to  20  miles  from  the  shores,  and 
eontinnes  to  rise  till  about  60  miles,  where  it  begins  to  deseend  rather 
.rapidly  towards  the  St.  John  river.  This  more  elevated  tract  has  an 
meven  sur&oe,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  continuous  forest  of  heavy 
timber.  Along  tiie  banks  of  the  St.  John  river  extends  a  flat  country, 
ihe  eastern  portion  of  which  is  nearly  a  level,  and  contains  tiie  most  fertile 
and  best  settled  part  of  the  provinoe. 

«  The  northern  region  is  very  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  especially  on 
.&e  4)anks  of  the  River  Biatigouehe  and  in  that  tract  whisre  the  nyvm 
Tobique  and  Ntpisighet  originate.  The  latter  forms  an  elevated  taUe- 
iand,  thickly  studded  with  JfJces,  and  having  fine  forests  of  red  pine,  £»- 
sishing  most  of  the  timber  sent  down  the  St.  John.  Few  amanants 
iwve  beeneatifbliBhad  eaeept  on  die  Bay  of  ChalsarB. 

The  Biver  St.  John 'flows  for  above  200  miles  throngh  Lower  Canada, 
tiien  tiorough  Maine  into  Mew  Btonswick  (a  manifostiy  imperfect  ar- 
flttvement),  and  saon  afher  enteiing  tiie  British  provinee,  forms  the  Qieat 
Wtm.  By  tiie  nest  nortiiefn  foU  the  river  descends  from  45  to  60  feet 
perpendicalar.  This  is  fodle«vied  by  some  smaller  Alls,  so  that  in  half  a 
floaletiM  wateriliaaends  75  foet  This  from  eneaoeoant;  but  JCn FonHs 
lisicribeo  the  fHiole  deseent  from  the  upper  to  the  kwer  iMUBn  as  beiw 
•M^&et  (Bdin.  Jona.  jif  ITat.  «id  Cao.  flniansn,  voL  ii.|».  167).    The 
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riyer  is  ascended  up  to  the  falls  by  flat-bottomed  boats  of  20  tons  bnrden. 
Below  the  falls  the  rirer  often  runs  between  abrupt  banks,  and  its  rugged 
bed  renders  navigation  dangerous  in  many  places.  Several  rapids  ooenr, 
the  last  of  which  is  at  the  Saraye  Islands,  6  or  7  miles  above  Frederick* 
town,  and  a  mile  above  the  town,  up  to  which  the  river  is  navigable  for 
sloops,  are  the  so-called  "  Rugged  Narrows."  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Miramichi,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  for  about  40  miles;  the  Petcoudiac,  up  which  the  tide 
flows  about  40  miles ;  and  the  Nipisighet,  which  is  much  broken  by  falls 
and  rapids. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  rather  resembles  that  of  the  countries 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  than  that  of  England.  Spring  is 
short  and  raw,  summer  warm,  with  frequent  thunderstorms;  autumn  nne 
and  pleasant,  followed  by  raw  wet,  and  frost  supervenes  for  three  or  evea 
four  months.  The  great  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its 
extensive  forests ;  all  kinds  of  g^in  are  cultivated  with  success,  as  are 
also  the  common  esculent  vegetables  and  some  iruit-trees.  The  flsheries 
are  also  productive.  Coal,  marble,  gypsum,  and  grindstones  are  worked, 
but  the  mineral  resources  of  the  province  have  not  been  developed. 

The  population  presented  a  total  in  1834  of  119,475,  almost  all  of 
British  origin.  Some  Acadians  and  Micmacs  are  settled  on  the  bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  other  Indians  of  the  tribe  of  Etchemins  tenant  the  forests 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  live  by  hunting  and  Ashing,  and  pass 
continually  from  one  river  or  lake  to  another.  The  militia  returns  of 
1836,  comprised  61  field  officers,  300  captains,  6S6  subalterns,  471 
sergeants,  26  drummers,  and  19,260  rank  and  file;  in  all,  20,688.  The 
people  are  eminently  loyal,  and  as  much  disgusted  with  the  bragging  of 
the  Yankees  as  the  Canadians  are ;  and  the  levies,  whether  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  would  exceed  the  previous  estimate  in  case  of  war  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Fredericktown,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  River, 
85  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  a  flat  surrounded  by  the  river  on  two  sides. 
Vesseb  of  50  tons  burden  may  ascend  to  this  town.  The  streets  are 
regular,  but  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  good  govern- 
ment house,  and  several  other  public  buildings.  The  population  is  about 
3000.  St.  John — the  principal  trading-place — has  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants ;  it  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  river,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  peninsula,  and  on  rocky  and  very  irregular  ground. 
It  contains  several  good  public  buildings.  St.  Andrew's  is  a  thriving 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  ana 
has  3000  inhabitants.  Newcastle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miramichi,  about 
20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  also  a  thriving  place,  well  situated  for  the 
exportation  of  timber.  Steamers,  we  have  seen,  ply  regularly  between  St 
John's  and  St.  Stephen's,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  as  also  to  Windsor,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  From  St.  Stephen's  there  is  railway  communication  with 
Canterbury,  six  miles  from  Woodstock.  A  light  suspension-bridge  is 
now  carried  across  the  St.  John's  above  the  falls.  The  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Fundy  is  formed  by  Brier  Island,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  and 
Quoddy  Head  on  that  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  at  first  about  50  miles 
wide,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees  to  about  30  miles,  and  less,  which  breadth 
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it  preserves  throogh  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent  At  its  inner  ex- 
tremity it  is  divided  into  the  bay  of  Mimas. and  that  of  Chignecto.  It  is, 
altogether,  180  miles  in  length,  with  bold,  rocky  shores.  The  navigation 
of  the  bay  is,  as  we  have  seen,  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rises  sometimes  70  feet,  and  flows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  prevailing  fogs.  The  bay  of  Mimas  has  been 
united  with  Halifax  harbour,  by  a  canal  64  miles  long,  called  the  Shu* 
benacadie,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  which  draw  only  eight  feet  of 
water;  and  a  canal  has  been  projected  to  connect  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  Chignecto  Bay,  called  Cumberland  Basin,  with  Northumberland 
Strait,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Education  has  not  been  neglected  in  New  Brunswick.  King's  College, 
in  Fredericktown,  is  endowed  by  royal  charter,  and  a  grammar-school  is 
connected  with  it.  There  is  also  a  grammar-school  to  each  county,  of 
which  there  are  eight,  supported  by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  seven 
schools  to  each  pari^ ;  in  all,  480  schools,  endowed  by  the  local  legis- 
lature. 

Out  of  547,720/.,  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1836,  the  forests  sup- 
plied to  the  amount  of  476,431/.,  and  the  fisheries  35,943/.,  the  remtuning 
value  being  made  up  of  coals,  gypsum,  com,  and  provisions.  The  value 
of  imports  for  the  same  year  was  863,783/.,  being  larger  than  the  exports, 
which  arises  partly  from  the  capital  conveyed  to  the  province  by  settlers 
from  the  mother  country.  The  annual  amount  of  emigrants  varies  ^m 
3000  to  7000  per  annum,  so  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  has 
been  considerable  since  the  last  census.  The  aniount  of  shipping  that 
belonged  to  the  province  at  this  same  epoch  was  687  vesseb  of  84,425 
tons,  navigated  by  3658  men.  Ship-building  constitutes,  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  industry,  not  less  than  100  vessels  being  built  in  the 
province  every  year.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  when  threatened 
to  be  exterminated  from  the  seas  by  6000  Yankee  privateers. 

The  frontier  line  between  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Maine,  used 
to  run  from  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  parallel  of  46  deg.  across  Lake 
Champlain,  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River,  between  71  deg. 
and  72  deg.  W.  long.;  and  then  it  followed  in  a  winding  line  the  course 
of  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  water-courses  falling  into  the  St 
Lawrence  and  St  John  rivers  from  those  that,  by  a  southerly  course,  run 
tl^ough  the  State  of  Maine.  The  boundary-line  then  terminated  at 
Mars  Hill  in  46  deg.  30  min.  N.  lat.  and  67  deg.  10  min.  W.  long.; 
but  the  United  States  having  put  in  a  claim  to  a  considerable  tract  to  3ie 
north  of  this  boundary-line,  a  lengthened  discussion  ensued,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  treaty  ratified  in  1 842,  and  which  was  justly  stigmatised 
by  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  ''  Ashburton  capitulation,"  by  which  Fort 
Montg^omery  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  commands  the  inlet  of  Chambly 
canal,  connecting  the  lake  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  bridge  which 
unites  the  Northern  New  York  Railway  with  the  network  of  railways  to 
Troy,  Boston,  and  New  York,  was  ceded  to  the  Yankees.  Congress 
has  recently  voted  150,000  dollars  for  additional  works  to  this  fort.  To 
the  east  of  this  the  frontier  was  made  to  run  northwards,  so  as  to  include 
the  upper  portion  of  the  St  John  river,  and  to  stretch  downwards  at  St. 
Anne's  to  nigh  the  very  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  thus  enabling 
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Ihe  Yankees  to  interoept  at  their  will  all  hmd  eoimnqnication  botineoa 
Canada  and  New  Branswiok  and  Noia  Seotia,  aad  in  winter^time,  whem 
all  oofnmanicsti<»  by  water  ia  oloeed  {yhAl  ioe,  io  ehat  up  all  Centrai 
Bmtieh  Ameaioa  from  the  ooter  world.  Tlie  total  oareleesneei  of  eon- 
jeqoenees  mkk^  has  maiked  fintMh  diplomaoy  in  *aU  boandary  qi^eataona 
with  the  Yaakeee  ia  far  more  keenly  felt  in  Britith  America  than  inAi 
OS.  Their  eafiety  jmd  their  prosperity — indeed,  their  very  existeacep-^-aie 
threatened  by  dbe  want  of  gvographioal  acnteoess  oo  -  the  part  of  dtplo- 
matisti.  Between  jobbery,  folly,  and  the  blunders  of  diploBMKv,  mgr 
iqir,  their  eommunications  with  nie  east  and  west  alike  (as  we  Ihall  after- 
wards show  with  regard  to  the  latter)  ate  most  precarious,  and  can,  in 
time  of  war,  only  be  maintaiaad  by  better  artillery,  and  a  more  skilfol 
nse  of  it  than  the  Yankees  oould  command.  Svuh  errors  will  inevitably 
4Ming  about,  aeme  day,  either  a  rupture  or  a  reetifioation  of  irontkr.  As 
it  is,  if  railwi^  eonmunioation  was  attempted  to  be  establnhed  between 
fialifax  and  6t.  John's,  or  St  Andrew^s  and  Qu^ec,  it  would  infallibly 
lead  to  discussion,  and  all  know  what  that  means  with  the  Yankees.*  IT 
it  does  not  oeour  in  our  time,  it  will  ever  remain  a  bone  of  contention 
left  for  the  Canadians,  New  Brunswickers,  and  Nov«  Sootians,  to  setde 
with  the  people  of  Maine.  It  is  notorious  Uiat  a  distant  gOTomment 
will  pass  over  wlmt  a  local  pow«r  would  never  submit  to.  Yet  it  is  tha 
Mvisest  and  best  poli(nr  of  a  distant  rule  ao  to  ordain  matters  that  tiiey 
ahall  be  most  conducive  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  security  of  even 
her  moat  remote  domsmons.  Untimely  and  unwiae  eonoesaions  made  to 
fdamour  and  arroganca  never  ensure  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Yet 
all  considerations  of  eidwr  military,  political,  or  commeroial  intecesti,  of 
«ven  geographical  fitness  of  tinngs,  and  of  d»  most  common  and  ordi- 
nary means  of  eoraaunication,  i^pear  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked 
in  the  fatid  Ashborton  tnaty.  Even  George  IH.  knew  better  in  hia 
time— albeit,  he  lost  the  once  United  States  to  us— for  Mr.  Webster 
produoed  before  the  Senate,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  a  map, 
u  which  the  bonndary-line  was  marked  in  the  handwriting  of  die  king, 
to  prove  how  bravely  he  iiaddaped  the  British  (tiplomatist  I  The  treaty 
is,  m  reality,  nothing  but  a  kgacy  of  strife  to  -future  generationB,  if  not 
settled  at  some  earlier  period. 

*  This  has  already  shown  itself  in  a  remarkable  manaer  in  the)  oondsmnaUoa 
of  the  eziiting  treaty  by  the  Yankees  on  their  side  as  not  enabling  them,  by  the 
narrow  band  left  between  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  entbrelj  dose  up 
Canada  ftrom  the  seaboard  in  winter.  The  idea  of  nolatiiig  a  whole  empirs  firom 
the  zest  of  the  world  is  as  peculiarly  Yankee  as  is  the  wmatnral  and  spited 
notion  of  destroying  harbours  created  by  Providence,  and  the  extinction  of  which, 
if  they  are  fighting  for  union,  can  only  be  to  their  own  nltiniate  loss  and  con- 
'fosion. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  A8HLYDYAT. 

^t3lCAK>^*N™*  AX7TH0B  OF  "  EAST  LYNNB." 
^^  "-    ■  VKAYAXUXQ  BSOBBTS. 

Yes.    It  was  Ethel  who  had  died. 

Thomas  Godolphin  leaoed  against  the  wall  in  his  shock  of  agony.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  that  can  fall  only  once  in  a  lifetime ;  in  many 
lives  never ;  when  the  greatest  limit  of  earthly  misery  hursts  upon  the 
startled  spirit,  shattering  it  for  all  time.  Were  Thomas  Godolphin  to 
live  for  a  hundred  years,  he  never  could  know  another  moment  like  this : 
the  power,  so  to  feel,  would  have  left  him. 

It  had  not  left  him  yet.  Nay,  it  had  scarcely  come  to  him  in  its  full 
realisation.  At  present  he  was  half  stunned.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  first  impression  upon  his  mind,  was — that  he  was  so  much  nearer  to 
the  next  world.  How  am  I  to  define  this  ^*  nearer  ?"  It  was  not  that 
he  was  nearer  to  it  by  time ;  or  in  goodness :  nothing  of  that.  She  had 
passed  within  its  portals ;  and  the  great  gulf,  which  divides  time  bom 
eternity,  seemed  to  be  but  a  span  now  to  Thomas  Godolphin :  it  was  as 
if  he,  in  spirit,  had  followed  her  in.  From  bemg  a  place  far  far  off,  vagne, 
indefinite,  indistinct,  it  had  been  suddenly  brought  to  him,  close  and 
palpable :  or  he  to  it  Had  Thomas  Godolphin  been  an  atheist,  denying 
«  hereafter — Heaven  in  its  compassion  have  mercy  upon  all  such ! — ^that 
one  moment  of  suffering  would  have  recalled  lum  to  a  sense  of  his  mis- 
take. It  was  as  if  he  looked  aloft  with  the  eyes  of  inspiration  and  saw 
the  truth;  it  was  as  a  brief,  passing  moment  of  revelation  from  God. 
She,  with  her  loving  spirit,  her  gentle  heart,  her  simple  trust  in  God,  had 
been  taken  from  this  worid  to  enter  upon  a  better.  She  was  as  surely 
living  in  it,  had  entered  upon  its  mysteries,  its  joys,  its  rest,  as  that  he 
was  living  here :  she,  he  believed,  was  as  surely  regarding  him  now  and 
his  great  sorrow,  as  that  he  was  left  alone  to  battle  with  it.  From  hence- 
forth, Thomas  Godolphin  possessed  a  lively,  ever-present  link  with  that 
worid ;  and  knew  that  its  gates  would,  in  God's  good  time,  be  opened 
for  him. 

These  feelings,  impressions,  facts — ^you  may  designate  them  as  you 
please— took  up  their  place  in  his  mind  all  in  that  first  instant,  and 
seated  themselves  there  for  ever.  Not  yet  very  consciously.  To  his 
stunned  senses,  in  his  weight  of  bitter  grief,  nothing  could  be  to  him 
very  clear :  ideas  passed  through  his  brain  quickly,  confusedly ;  like  unto 
the  channng  scenes  in  a  pbintasmagoria.  He  looked  round  as  one 
bewildered.  The  bed,  smoothed  ready  for  occupancy,  on  which,  on 
entering,  he  had  expect  to  see  th^  Aad,  but  not  Aer,  was  between  him 
and  the  door.  Sanih  Anne  Grame  in  her  invalid  chair  by  the  fire,  a 
table  at  her  right  hand,  covered  with  adbflpcts  of  the  sick-room — a  medi- 
cine-bottle wiui  its  accompanying  wij^^^B^.  ^Q^  tablespoon ;  jelly,  and 
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other  delicacies  to  tempt  a  faded  appetite — Sarah  Anne  sat  there  and 
gazed  at  him  with  her  dark  hollow  eyes,  from  which  the  tears  dropped 
slowly  on  her  cadaverous  dieeks.  Lady  Sarah  slQod  before  him  ;  sobs 
choking  her  voice ;  wringing  her  hands.  Ay,  both  were  weeping.  Bat 
he — it  is  not  in  the  pTesenee  o£  others  that  man  gives  way  to  grief: 
neither  will  tears  come  to  him  in  the  first  leaden  weight  of  anguish. 

Thomas  Godolphin  listened  mechanically,  as  one  who  cannot  do  other- 
wise, to  the  explanations  of  Lady  Sarah.  '<  Why  did  you  not  prepare 
me  ? — why  did  you  let  it  come  upon  me  with  this  startling  shock  ?"  was 
his  first  remonstrance. 

"  I  did  prepare  you,"  sobbed  Lady  Sarah.  "  I  telegraphed  to  you  last 
night,  as  soon  as  it  had  happened.  I  wrote  tke  message  with  my  own 
himd  and  sent  it  off  to  the  office,  before  I  turned  my  otteotioii  to  any 
odwr  thing." 

"  I  received  the  message.  But  you  did  not  saj — I  thought  it  wim — "^ 
Thomas  Godolphin  turned  his  glance  on  Sarah  Anne.  He  lemembeied 
her  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  anguish,  and  would  not  alarm  her. 
^'You  did  not  mention  Ethers  name,'*  be  continaedy  to  Lady  Sarah* 
*'  Bow  conld  I  si:^pose  yon  alluded  to  her^-or  tiiat  she  was  ill  ?** 

Sarah  Anne  divmed  his  motive  of  hesitatwn.  She  was  ancemMonlj 
keen  in  penetrstion ;  ^arp,  as  the  world  says;  and  she  had  noted  his 
words  on  entering,  when  he  began  to  soothe  La«fy  Sarah  for  the  loss  of 
a  child ;  she  had  noted  his  stetled  recoil,  when,  his  eyes  foil  on  her. 
She  spoke  up  with  a  touch  of  her  old  quenJousneas^  tlie  tears  arvested  on 
her  lace,  and  her  eyes  gUsteuBg. 

'^  You  thought  it  was  I  who  had  died !  Ye%  you  SA^  Mr«  Godolphin, 
and  you  need  not  atteo^  to  deny  it.  YoawonMnot  hflupecaced,  so  that 
it  was  not  Ethel." 

Thomas  Godolphin  had  no  intention  of  contra£eting  her..  He  tHmed 
from  Sarah  Anne  in  silense  to  look  inquiringly  and  xepcoaohfaUy  at  hat 
mother. 

'^  Mr.  Godolphin,  I  could  not  prepare  yon  better  than  I  did,"  svdLadj 

Sisrah.     <<Wben  I  wrote  ^  letter  to*  yon,  telling  of  her  ilhiess '' 

""What  letter?"  interrupted  Thoctts  Godo^Uiu  ''I  leswrai  m> 
letter." 

^  But  you  must  have  received  i^"  returned  IsAj  Siarah,  in  bee  quidt 
and  cross  manner*  Not  cross  witb  Thoaas  Godolphin,  bat  foom  a  nsii^ 
doubt  whether  the  letter  had  miscarried.  "  I  wrote  \%  and  I  know  that 
it  wae  safely  posted  You  ought  to  have  had  it  by  last  eveniag'a  delivery, 
before  you  would  get  the  telegraphic  despatch." 

^l  never  had  it,"  said  Thomas  Godo^in.  <'  When  I  waited  in  your 
drawing-room  now,  I  was  fistoiing  for  Ethel's  footsteps  to  oome  to  me.*^ 
Thomas  Godolphin  knew,  later,,  that  the  letter  had  anmd  duly  and 
safoly  at  Broomhead,  at  the  time  moitioaed  by  Lady  Sarah*  Sir  6eor|«e 
Godolphin  either  did  not  open  the  box  that  nigikt ;  or,  if  be  opened  it,  be 
overlooked  the  letter  for  his  soo.  Charlotte  ^Pain's  complaint,  that  the 
box  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  charge  of  Sir  George  bore  reasea  in  it. 
On  the  morning  of  his  son's  departure  with  the  young  ladies^  Sir  Geom 
had  found  the  letter,  and  at  once  despatdied  it  back  to  Prioi^s  A^  It 
vras  on  its  road  then,  at  diis  same  hour  when  he  was  talking  with  Lady 
Sarahk    But  Ae  shock  had  coma. 
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He  took  a  seat  by  the  table,  and  covered  his  ejes  widi  hk  hand  as 
Lady  Sarah  gare  him  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  illness  and  death.  Not 
all  Uie  aocoont,  that  she  or  aoybody  else  could  give,  would  take  one  iota 
firom  the  dreadful  faet  staring  him  in  the  face.  She  was  gone  !  Gone 
away  for  ever  hom  this  worid :  he  could  never  meet  the  glance  of  hw 
^e  agarU)  or  hear  her  voice  ia  repose  to  his  own.  Ah,  my  readers^ 
there  are  griefe  that  tell !  riving  the  hear!  as  an  earthquake  will  rive  the 
earth :  and,  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  sit  down  under  them,  and  ask  of 
Heaven  strength  to  bear.  To  bear  as  we  beet  may,  until  time  shall  shed 
»  few  drops  of  healing  balm  fmn  its  wij»gs. 

On  the  last  night  Uiat  Thomas  Goddphia  had  seen  her,  Ethel's  brow 
and  eyes  were  heavy.  She  had  wept  much  in  the  day,  and  supposed  the 
pain  in  her  head  to  arise  from  that  ciroumstanoe ;  she  had  given  this 
eaiplanation  to  Thomas  Godolphin.  Neither  she,  nor  he,  hki  had  a 
thought  that  it  eould  eome  irom  any  other  soarce.  Move  than  a  month 
raioe  Sarah  Anne  was  taken  with  the  fever,  fears  of  it  for  Ethel  had  died 
out.  And  yet  those  dull  eyes,  that  hot  head,  that  heavy  weight  of  pain, 
were  only  the  symptoms  of  the  sickness  coming  on  I  A  nigl^  of  tossing 
and  turning,  snatehes  of  disturbed  sleep,  of  terrifying  dreams^  and  Eth^ 
awoke  to  the  conviction  that  the  fever  was  upon  her.  About  the  time 
that  she  generally  ros^  she  rang  her  btJl  for  Elisabeth. 

*^  I  do  not  feel  well,"  she  said*  <'  As  soon  at  mamMa  is  iq»,  will  yo« 
ask  her  to  come  to  roe.     Do  not  disturb  her  before." 

Elizabeth  obeyed  her  orders.  But  Lady  Sarah,  tired  and  wearied  out 
with  her  attendance  upon  Sarah  Anne,,  with  whom  she  had  be^oi  up  half 
the  night,  did  not  rise  till  between  nine  and  ten*  The  maid  went  to  her 
thsEB,  and  delivered  the  message. 

''InbedstiU!  Mibb  Ethel  hi  bed  still  r  ezcbumed  Lady  Sarah.  Sh» 
spoke  in  modi  anger :  for  Ethel  was  wont  to  be  up  betimes  and  in  at- 
tendance upon  Sandi  Anne.     It  viras  required  of  her  so  to  be. 

Flmging'  on  a  dressnxg-gown.  Lady  Sandi  proceeded  to  Ethel's  room. 
And  there  she  bre^e  into  a  storm  of  reproach  and  angler-;  never  wMting 
to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  matter  vrtth.  Ethel,  anything  or  nothing. 
'^  Ten  o'clock,  and  t^t  poor  child  to  have  lain  till  now  with  nobody  to  go 
near  her  bat  a  servant!''  she  ftiteiated.     **  You  have  iro  feduigv  Ethel." 

Ethel  drew  the  clothes  from  her  ^hed  &ce,  and  turned  her  g^tening 
eyes,  dull  last  night,  shining  with  the  fever  now,  upon  her  mother.  '^  Ob 
mamma,  I  am  ill,  indeed  I  am !  I  gsd  hardly  \\h  my  head  for  the  pain. 
Feel  how  it  is  buramg !     I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  get  np." 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  sharply  inquired  Lady  Sarah. 

'<  I  cannot  quite  tell,"  answered  Ethel.  '<  I  only  know  diat  I  feel  ill 
all  over.     I  feel,  mamma,  as  if  I  could  not  get  up." 

'*  Verr  wdl !  There's  that  dear  suffering  aagel  lying  alone,  and  yo«i 
can  think  of  yourself  before  her  i  II  yon  cho^  to  st<^  in  bed,  you  auist 
But  you  will  reproach  yourself  for  yoar  selfishness  when  she  is  gone. 
AnolJier  fbnr-aad*twenty  hours^  and  she  may  be  no  longev  with  us.  Da 
as  you  think  proper." 

Ethel  burst  into  tears,  and  caught  hold  of  her  mother^a  robe  as  she  was 
turning  away.  *^  Mamma,  do  not  be  angry  with  me !  I  trust  I  am  not 
selfish.  Mamma" — and  her  voice  sank  to  a  whispar^^^'I  have  been 
thinking  that  it  may  be  the  fever." 

l2 
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"  The  fever!"  reproachfiilly  echoed  Lady  Sarah.  "Hearen  help  you 
for  a  selfish  and  a  fanciful  child  !  Did  I  not  send  you  to  bed  witn  the 
head-ache  last  niG^hty  and  what  is  it  but  the  remains  of  that  head-ache 
that  you  feel  this  morning?  I  can  see  what  it  is:  you  have  been 
fretting  after  this  departure  of  Thomas  Godolphin  I  Get  up  out  of  that 
hot  bed  and  dress  yourself,  and  come  in  and  attend  on  your  sister.  Tou 
know  she  can*t  bear  to  be  waited  on  by  anybody  but  you.  Get  up,  I  say, 
Ethel." 

Will  Lady  Sarah  Grame  remember  that  little  episode  until  death  shall 
take  her  ?  I  should,  in  her  place.  She  suppressed  all  mention  of  it  to 
Thomas  Godolphin.  '*  The  dear  child  told  roe  she  did  not  feel  well,  but 
I  only  thought  she  had  a  headache,  and  that  she  would  perhaps  feel 
better  up,"  were  the  words  in  which  she  related  it  to  him.  What  sort  of 
^  vulture  was  gnawing  at  her  heart,  as  she  spoke  them  ?  It  was  true 
that,  in  her  blind  selfishness  for  that  one,  undeserving  child,  she  had  lost 
«ght  of  the  &ct  that  illness  could  come  to  Ethel ;  she  had  not  allowed 
herself  to  receive  the  probability ;  she,  who  had  accused  of  selfishness 
that  devoted,  generous  girl,  who  was  ready  at  all  hours  to  put  her  hands 
under  her  sister's  feet ;  who  would  have  sacrificed  her  own  life  to  save 
Sarah  Anne's. 

Ethel  got  up.  Got  up  as  she  best  could  :  her  limbs  aching,  her  head 
burning.  She  went  into  Sarah  Anne's  room  and  did  for  her  what  she  was 
able,  gently,  lovingly,  anxiously,  as  of  yore.  Ah,  child !  let  those,  who 
are  left,  be  thankful  that  it  was  so!  it  is  well  to  be  stricken  down  in  the 
active  path  of  duty,  working  till  we  can  work  no  more. 

She  did  so.  She  stayed  where  she  was  till  the  day  was  half  gone ; 
bearing  up,  it  was  hard  to  say  how.  She  could  not  touch  breakfast ;  she 
could  not  touch  anything.  None  saw  how  ill  she  was.  Lady  Sarah  was 
wilfully  blind;  Sarah  Anne  had  eyes  and  thoughts  for  herself  alone. 
"  What  are  you  shivering  for  ?"  Sarah  Anne  once  fretfully  asked  her. 
**  I  feel  cold,  dear,"  was  Ethel's  unselfish  answer :  not  a  word  said  she 
further  of  her  illness.  In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  Lady  Sarah 
was  away  from  the  room  for  some  time  upon  domestic  affairs  ;  and  when 
she  returned  to  it  Mr.  Snow  was  with  her,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
calling  earlier  in  the  day.  They  found  Sarah  Anne  dropped  into  a  doxe, 
and  Ethel  stretched  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  moaning.  But  the 
moans  ceased  as  they  entered. 

Mr.  Snow,  regardless  of  the  waking  invalid,  strode  up  to  Ethel,  and 
turned  her  &ce  to  the  light  '*  How  long  has  she  been  like  this  ?"  he 
cried  out,  his  voice  shrill  with  emotion.  ''Child!  child!  why  did  they 
not  send  for  me  ?" 

Alas  I  poor  Ethel  was,  even  then,  growing  too  ill  to  reply.  Mr.  Snow 
carried  her  to  her  room  with  his  own  arms,  and  the  servants  undressed 
her  and  laid  her  in  the  bed  from  which  she  was  never  more  to  rise.  The 
fever  took  violent  hold  of  her :  but  not  worse  than  it  had  done  of  Sarah 
Anne,  scarcely  as  bad,  a;nd  danger,  for  Ethel,  was  not  looked  for.  Had 
Sarah  Anne  not  got  over  a  similar  crisis,  they  would  have  feared  for 
Ethel :  so  given  are  we  to  judge  by  collateral  drcumstances.  It  was  onlv 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  highly  dangerous  symptoms  supervened, 
and  then  Lady  Sarah  wrote  to  Thomas  Godolphin  the  letter  which  had 
not  reached  him.     There  was  this  much  of  negative  consolati(m  to  be  de* 
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nred  from  the  non-receipt :  that,  had  it  heen  delivered  to  him  on  the 
instant  of  its  arrival,  he  could  not  have  heen  in  time  to  see  her. 

^  Ton  ought  to  have  written  to  roe  as  soon  as  she  was  taken  ill,"  he 
ohsenred  to  Lady  Sarah. 

'^  I  would  have  done  it  had  I  apprehended  danger,"  she  repentantly 
answered.  "  But  I  never  did.  Mr.  Snow  never  did.  I  thought  how 
pleasant  it  would  he  to  get  her  safe  through  the  danger  and  the  illness, 
Defore  you  should  know  of  it" 

**  Did  she  not  wish  me  written  to?*' 

The  question  was  put  firmly,  abruptly,  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
will  not  be  cheated  of  his  answer.  Lady  Sarah  dared  not  evade  it. 
How  could  she  equivocate,  with  her  child  lying  dead  above  her  head  ? 

''It  is  true.  She  did  wish  it  It  was  on  Uie  first  day  of  her  illness^ 
that  she  spoke.  '  Write,  and  tell  Thomas  Godolphin.'  She  nerer  said, 
it  but  that  once." 

"  And  you  did  not  ?"  he  uttered,  his  voice  hoarse  with  pain. 

*'  Do  not  reproach  me !  do  not  reproach  me !"  cried  Lady  Sarah,, 
clasping  her  hands  in  supplication,  while  the  tears  fell  in  showers  from 
her  eyes.  ''  I  did  it  for  the  best  I  never  supposed  there  was  danger : 
I  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  to  bring  you  bacK,  all  that  long  journey  v 
putting  you  to  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense." 

Trouble !  expense !  in  a  case  like  that !  She  could  speak  of  expense 
to  Thomas  Godolphin !  But  he  remembered  how  she  had  had  to  battle 
both  with  expense  and  trouble  her  whole  life  long ;  that  for  her  they 
roust  wear  a  formidable  aspect :  and  he  remained  silent 

''I  wish  now  J  had  written,"  she  resumed,  in  the  midst  of  her 
choking  sobs  :  ''  as  soon  as  Mr.  Snow  said  there  was  danger,  I  wished 
it.  But** — as  if  she  would  seek  to  excuse  herself — "  what  with  the  two 
upon^  my  hands,  she  up-stairs,  Sarah  Anne  here,  I  had  not  a  moment 
for  proper  reflection.'* 

"  Did  you  tell  her  you  had  not  written  ?"  he  asked.  "  Or  did  you 
let  her  lie  waiting  for  me,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  blaming  me 
for  my  careless  neglect  ?" 

"  She  never  blamed  any  one ;  you  know  she  did  not,"  wailed  Lady 
Sarah :  "  and  I  believe  she  was  too  ill  to  think  even  of  you.  She  was 
only  sensible  at  times.  Oh,  I  say,  do  not  reproach  me,  Mr.  Godolphin ! 
I  would  give  my  own  life  to  bring  her  back !  I  never  knew  her  worth 
till  she  was  gone.     I  never  loved  her  as  I  lore  her  now." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lady  Sarah  Grrame  was  reproaching 
herself  far  more  bitterly  than  any  reproach  could  tell  upon  her  from 
Thomas  Godolphin.  An  accusing  conscience  is  the  worst  of  all  evils. 
She  sat  there,  her  head  bent,  swaying  herself  backwards  and  forwards 
on  her  chair,  moaning  and  crying.  It  was  not  a  time,  Thomas  Go- 
dolphin felt,  to  say  a  word  of  her  past  heartless  conduct,  in  forcing 
Ethel  to  breathe  the  infection  of  Sarah  Anne's  sick-room.  And,  i£ 
that  he  could  say,  all  the  reproaches,  all  the  remorse  and  repentance, 
would  not  bring  £thel  back  to  life. 

''  Would  you  like  to  see  her  P"  whispered  Lady  Sarah,  as  he  rose  to 
leave. 

"Yes." 

She  lighted  a  chamber>candle,  and  preceded  him  up-stairs.    Ethel 
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had  died  in  her  own  room.  At  the  door,  Tbomss  Godolphin  took  Ae 
candle  from  Lady  Sarah. 

<*  I  mast  go  in  alone." 

He  passed  on  into  the  chamber,  and  closed  the  door.  On  -Ae  bed, 
laid  out  in  her  white  nigbt-dresa,  lay  what  remained  of  Ethel  Grame. 
Pale,  still,  pure,  her  face  was  wonderfully  like  what  it  had  been  in  life, 
and  a  calm  smile  rested  upon  it.  Bat  Thomas  Godolphin  wished  to 
be  alone ! 

Lady  Sarah  stood  outside,  leaniofl^  against  the  opposite  wall,  and 
weeping  silently,  the  glimmer  from  the  hall-lamp,  below,  faintly  light- 
ing the  corridor.  Once  she  &ncied  that  a  sound,  as  of  choking  sobs, 
struck  upon  her  ears,  and  she  caught  op  a  small  blade  shawl  tnat  she 
wore,  for  grief  had  made  her  chilly,  and  flung  it  over  her  head,  and  wept 
the  faster. 

He  came  out  by-and-by,  calm  and  quiet  as  he  ever  was.     Se  did  nat 

Serceive  Lady  Sarah  standing  there  in  the  shade,  and  went  straight 
own,  carrying  the  wax-light.     Lady  Sarah  caught  him  up  -at  the  door 
of  Sarah  Aone*s  room,  and  took  the  light  from  him. 

*'  She  looks  very  peaceful,  does  she  not  ?"  was  her  whbper. 

^'  She  could  not  look  otherwise." 

He  went  on  down  alone,  wishing  to  let  himself  oat.  But  Elisabeth 
iiad  heard  his  steps,  and  was  already  at  the  door.  '^  Good  night,  Eliza- 
4>eth,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  her. 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  She  slipped  out  into  the  garden  after  him. 
'«'  Oh,  sir !  and  didn't  you  know  of  it  p"  she  whispered. 

"No." 

^'  If  anybody  was  ever  gone  away  to  be  an  ang^l,  sir,  it's  that  sweet 
joung  lady,"  continued  Elizabeth,  letting  her  tears  and  sobs  come  forth 
«s  they  would.  '<  She  was  just  one  here !  and  she's  gone  to  her  own  £t 
place." 

«  Ay.     It  is  so.** 

^'  Yon  should  have  been  in  this  house  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
illness,  to  have  seen  the  difference  between  them,  sir  I  Nobody  wooild 
believe  it.  Miss  Grame,  angry,  and  snappish,  and  not  caring  who  suf- 
fered, or  who  was  ill,  or  who  toiled,  so  that  she  was  served :  Miss  Ethel, 
lying  like  a  tender  lamb,  patient  and  meek,  thankful  for  all  that  was 
done  lor  her.    It  does  seem  hard,  sir,  that  we  should  lose  her  for  evec'' 

"  Not  for  ever,  Elizabeth,"  he  answered. 

*<  And  that's  true,  too !  Bat,  sir,  the  worst  is,  one  can't  think  of 
that  sort  of  consolation  just  when  one's  troubles  are  the  freshest.  Good 
sight  to  yon,  sir." 

Thomas  Godolphin  walked  on,  leaving  the  high  road  for  a  less  fiss- 
quented  path,  the  one  by  which  he  had  come.  About  midway  between 
this  part  and  the  railway  station,  a  cross  path,  branching  to  the  right,woiild 
take  him  into  Prior's  Aah.  He  went  along,  miising.  In  the  depth  "of 
his  great  grie^  there  was  no  repining.  He  was  one  io  trace  the  finger 
of  God  in  all  things.  If  Mrs.  Godolphin  had  imbued  Mm  with  auper- 
ititious  feelings,  she  had  also  implanted  within  him  something  better : 
and  a  more  entire  trust  in  God  it  was  perhaps  impossible  for  any  one  to 
feel,  than  was  felt  by  Thomas  Gt)dolphin.  It  was  what  he  Uvea  under. 
He  could  not  tee  why  Ethel  should  have  been  taken,  why  this  great 
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matow  sbocild  &11  upon  htm ;  but  that  it  must  he  for  the  best,  he  im- 
plicitly believed.  The  best :  for  God  had  done  it.  How  he  was  to  lire 
en  without  her,  he  knew  not.  How  he  eeald  support  the  lively  anguish 
of  Uie  immediate  future,  he  did  not  care  to  think.  All  his  hopes  in  this 
life  gone  !  all  his  plans,  his  projects,  uprooted  by  a  single  blow  I  nerer, 
any  of  them,  to  return.  He  might  look  yet  for  the  bliss  of  a  hereafter — 
ay!  that  remains  even  for  ike  most  heavy-laden,  thank  God! — but  his  sun 
of  happiness  in  this  world  had  set  for  ever. 

Thomas  Godolphin  might  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little  sun  then 
-—not  spealdng  nguratively.  I  mean  the  good  sun  £hat  illumines  our 
*d«ily  wozld ;  that  woidd  be  illumining  my  pen  and  paper  at  this  moment, ' 
bot  fer  a  damp,  ugly,  envious  fog,  which  obscures  everything  but  itself. 
The  moon  was  not  shunng  as  it  had  been  the  last  night  he  quitted  Lady 
Sarah's,  when  he  had  left  his  farewell  kiss — oh  that  he  could  have  known 
it  was  the  last!— on  the  gentle  lips  of  Ethel.  There  was  no  moon  yet ; 
the  stars  were  not  showing  themselves,  for  a  blaek  cloud  enveloped  the 
does  like  a  pall,  fit  aceompaniment  to  his  blasted  hopes,  and  his  padi 
»lt^;iether  was  dark.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  Thomas  Godolphin  all 
bnt  fell  over  some  dark  object,  crouching  in  his  way :  he  could  only  save 
himself  by  springing  back.  By  dint  of  a  minute  or  two's  peering,  he 
<li0oovered  it  to  be  a  woman.  She  was  seated  on  the  bare  earth  ;  her 
liands  clasped  under  her  knees,  which  were  raised  nearly  level  with  her 
dan  as  it  rested  on  them,  and  was  swaying  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  one  does  in  grief;  Kke  Lady  Sarah  Gcame  had  done  not  long 
before. 

"  Why  do  you  sit  here  ?"  cried  Thomas  Godolphin.  "  I  nearly  fall 
-•••ryou." 

'*  Little  matter  if  ye'd  fell  over  me  and  kiQed  me,**  was  the  response  of 
(die  woman,  given  without  raosing  her  head,  or  maldng  a  change  in  her 
position.  <^  'Twould  only  have  been  one  less  in  a  awful  cold  world,  as 
«eeme  made  for  nought  but  trouble.  If  the  one  half  of  ns  was  out  o£  it, 
fthere'd  be  room  perhaps  for  them  as  was  left." 

**  Is  it  Mrs.  £k>nd  ?"  asked  Thomas  Godolphin,  as  he  caught  a  better 
glimpse  of  her  features. 

*^  Didn't  you  know  me,  sir  p  I  know'd  you  by  the  voice  as  soon  as 
you  spoke.  You  have  got  trouble  too,  I  hear.  The  world's  full  of 
nothing  else.     Why  do  it  come?'* 

"  Get  up,"  said  Thomas  Godolphin.  **  Why  do  you  sit  there  ?  Why 
me  you  here  at  all  at  this  night  hour  ?** 

^  It's  where  I'm  a  going  to  stop  till  morning,*'  returned  the  woman, 
anUenly.     '<  There  shall  be  no  gettrar  up  for  me." 

^'  What  is  the  matter  with  yon?"  he  resumed. 

**  Trouble,"  she  shortly  answered.  "  I've  been  a  toiling  up  to  ihe 
"work'ns,  asking  for  a  loaf,  or  a  bit o' money:  anything  they'd  give  to  me, 
iust  to  keep  body  and  seul  together  for  my  children.  They  turned  me 
back  again.  They'll  give  me  nothing.  I  may  go  into  the  union  with 
the  dnldren  if  I  will,  but  not  a  stiver  of  help' 11  they  afford  me  out  of  it. 
Me,  with  a  corpse  in  the  house,  and  a  bare  cubbortj" 

"  A  corpse  !"  involuntarily  repeated  Thomas  Godolphin.  ^'  Who  is 
Aad?" 

"John." 
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Cturtlv  as  the  word  was  tpoken,  the  tone  yet  betrayed  its  own  pam. 
This  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bonds,  had  been  attacked  with  the  fever 
at  the  same  time  as  the  £uher.  The  father  had  succumbed  to  it  at 
once;  the  son  had  reooTered:  or,  at  least,  had  appeared  to  be  re* 
coverinfi^. 

<<  I  £oufi;ht  John  was  getting  better,*'  obsenred  Thomas  Godolphia. 

''  He  might  ha'  got  ^tter,  if  he'd  had  things  to  make  him  better! 
Wine  and  meat  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  luidn't  got  'em :  and  he'f 
dead." 

Now,  a  subscription  had  been  entered  into  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
sufferers  from  the  fever,  Godolphin,  Crosse,  and  Godolphin  having  beea 
amidst  its  most  liberal  contributors  ;  and,  to  Thomas  Godolphin's  certain 
knowledge,  a  full  share,  and  a  very  good  share,  had  been  handed  to  the 
Bonds.  Quite  sufficient  to  furnish  suitable  nourishment  for  John  Bond, 
for  some  time  to  come.  He  did  not  say  to  the  woman,  '*  You  have  had 
enough:  where's  it  gone  to?  it  has  been  wasted  in  riot."  That  it  had 
been  wasted  in  riot  and  improvidence,  there  was  no  doubt,  for  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  Bonds  so  to  waste  it :  to  cast  reproach  in  the  hour  o£ 
affliction,  was  not  the  religion  of  common  life  practised  by  Thomas 
Godolphin. 

'' les,  they  turned  me  back,"  she  resumed,  swaying  herself  with  a 
bent  head,  as  before.  "  They  wouldn't  ?ive  me  as  much  as  a  bit  o' 
mouldy  bread.  I  wasn't  going  home  without  taking  something  to  my 
famished  children ;  and  I  wasn't  a  going  to  beg  like  a  common  tramp. 
So  I  just  sat  myself  down  here;  and  I  shan't  care  if  I'm  found  stark  and 
stiff  in  the  morning !" 

'^  Get  up,  get  up,"  said  Thomas  Godolphin.  '<  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing for  bread  for  your  children  to-night." 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  sorrow,  he  could  feel  for  her,  improvident  old 
rinner  though  she  was,  and  though  he  knew  her  so  to  be.  He  coaxed 
and  soothed,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  rise,  but  she  was  in  a 
reckless,  sullen  mood,  and  it  took  him  a  little  effort  before  it  was  effBCted. 
She  burst  into  tears  when  she  thanked  him,  and  turned  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  pollard  cottages. 

II. 

DUST  TO  DUST. 

The  reflexion  of  Mr.  Snow's  bald  head  was  consfucuous  on  the 
surgery  blind :  he  was  standing  between  the  window  and  the  lamp. 
Thomas  Godolphin  observed  it  as  he  passed.  He  turned  to  the  surgeiy 
door,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the  house,  opened  it,  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Snow  was  alone. 

The  surgeon  turned  his  head  at  the  interruption,  put  down  a  glass  jar 
which  he  held,  and  grasped  his  visitor's  hand  in  silence. 

''  Snow  !  why  did  you  not  write  for  me  ?" 

Mr.  Snow  brought  down  his  hand  on  a  pair  of  tiny  scales,  causing 
them  to  jangle  and  tinkle.  He  had  been  bottling  up  his  anger  against 
Lady  Sarah  for  some  days  now,  and  this  was  the  first  explosion. 

'*  Because  I  understood  that  she  had  done  so.  I  was  present  when 
that  poor  child  asked  her  to  do  it.     I  found  her  on  the  floor  in  Sarah 
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Anne's  chamber.  On  the  floor,  if  you'll  believe  me!  Lying  there,  because 
she  could  not  hold  her  aching  head  up.  My  lady  had  dragged  her  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  ill  as  she  was,  and  forced  her  to  attend  as  usual  upon 
Sarah  Anne.  I  got  it  all  out  of  Elizabeth.  '  Mamma,'  she  stud,  wnen 
I  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fever,  though  she  was  almost  beyond  speaking 
then,  '  you  will  write  to  Thomas  Godolphin.'  I  never  supposed  but  what 
my  lady  did  it.  Your  sister,  Miss  Godolphin,  inquired  if  you  had  been 
written  for,  and  I  told  her  yes." 

*'  Snow,"  came  the  next  sad  words,  *^  could  you  not  have  saved  her?" 
The  surgeon  shook  his  head  and  answered  in  a  quiet  tone,  looking 
down  at  the  stopper  of  a  phial,  which  he  had  taken  up  and  was  turning 
about,  listlessly  in  his  fingers. 

'^  Neither  care  nor  skill  could  save  her.     I  gave  her  the  best  I  had  to 

S've.  As  did  Dr.  Beale.  Crodolphin" — nosing  his  quick  dark  eyes, 
«hing  then  with  a  peculiar  light — *'  she  was  ready  to  go.  Let  it  be 
your  consolation." 

Thomas  Godolphin  made  no  answer,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  silence. 
Mr.  Snow  resumed.  '^  As  to  my  lady,  the  best  consolation  I  wish  her, 
18,  that  she  may  have  her  heart  wrung  with  remembrance  for  years  to 
come !  I  don't  care  what  people  may  preach  about  charity  and  fomve- 
neas ;  I  do  wish  it.  But  she'll  be  brought  to  her  senses,  unless  i  am 
mistaken :  she  has  lost  her  treasure  and  kept  her  bane.  A  year  or  two 
more,  and  that's  what  Sarah  Anne  will  be." 

'*  She  ought  to  have  written  for  me." 

''  She  oueht  to  do  many  things  that  she.  does  not.  She  ought  to  have 
sent  Ethel  from  the  house,  as  I  told  her,  the  instant  the  disorder  appeared 
in  it.  Not  she.  She  kept  her  in  her  insane  selfishness:  and  now  I  hope 
she's  satisfied  with  her  work.  When  alarming  symptoms  showed  them- 
selves in  Ethel,  on  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness,  I  think  it  was,  I  said  to 
my  lady,  <  It  is  strange  what  can  be  keeping  Mr.  Godolphin  1'  '  Oh/ 
said  she,  *  I  did  not  write  for  him.'  *  Not  write!'  I  answered :  and  I  fear 
I  used  an  ugly  word  to  my  lady's  face,  '  111  write  at  once,'  returned 
she,  humbly.  <  Of  course,'  cried  I,  '  when  the  steed's  stolen  we  shut  the 
stable-door.'     It's  the  way  of  the  world." 

Another  pause.  '*  I  would  have  given  anything  to  take  Ethel  firom 
the  house  at  the  time;  to  take  her  from  the  town,"  observed  Thomas 
Godolphin,  in  a  low  tone.     *<  I  said  so  then.     But  it  could  not  be." 

"  I  should  have  done  it,  in  your  place,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  '<  If  my  lady 
had  said  No,  I'd  have  carried  her  off  in  the  face  of  it  Not  married,  you 
say  P  Rubbish  to  that !  Everybody  knows  she'd  have  been  safe  with 
you.  And  you  would  have  been  married  as  soon  as  was  convenient. 
What  are  forms  and  ceremonies  and  carking  tongues,  in  comparison  with 
a  girl's  life  P     A  life,  predous  as  was  Ethel's  I" 

Thomas  Godolphin  leaned  his  forehead  in  his  hand,  lost  in  the  retro- 
spect. Oh,  that  he  had  taken  her!  that  he  had  set  at  nought  what  he 
nad  then  bowed  to,  the  convenances  of  society  !  She  might  have  been 
by  his  side  now,  in  health  and  life,  to  bless  him!  Doubting  words 
mterrupted  the  trun  of  thought. 

''  And  yet  I  don't  know,"  the  surgeon  was  repeating,  in  a  dreamy 
manner.  '^  Wlwt  is  to  be,  will  be.  We  look  back,  all  of  us,  and  say, 
'  If  I  had  acted  thus,  if  I  had  done  the  other,  so  and  so  would  not  have 
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hiqipeoed;  erenifl  would  hare  tttrned  out  dt&renllly.'  But  irko  is  to  he 
fluie  of  it  ?  Had  yo«  oonreyed  Ethel  out  of  harm's  wnr — as  we  might 
have  ihonght  it — there's  no  telli&g  but  she'd  have  had  me  Inrer  just  the 
saoM :  her  blood  might  have  become  tainted  before  she  left  tiie  house. 
There's  no  knowing,  Mr.  Gvodolphin." 

"  True.     Good  evening,  Snow." 

He  turned  suddenly  and  hastily  to  ^36e  outer  door,  but  the  surgeon 
caught  him  up  ere  he  passed  its  threshold,  and  touched  lus  arm  to  detain 
him.  They  stood  there  in  the  obscurify,  dieir  faces  shaded  in  the  dusky 
mgfat 

^'  She  left  you  a  parting  word,  Mr.  Crodolplun.'' 

"Ah?" 

^^  An  hour  before  she  died  she  was  calm  and  sensible,  though  fearfully 
weak.  Lady  Sarah  had  gone  to  her  £ivourite,  and  I  was  alone  with 
EtheL  '  Has  he  not  come  yet  ?'  she  asked  me,  <^pe&ing  her  eyes.  *  My 
dear,'  I  said,  'he  could  not  come;  he  was  never  writkea  for.'  Far  I 
knew  she  alluded  to  you,  and  was  determined  to  tell  her  the  tru^  dying 
though  she  was.  '  What  shall  I  say  to  him  for  you  ?'  I  continued.  She 
put  up  her  hand  to  motion  my  faoe  nearer  hers,  for  her  voice  was  grovr- 
mg  fieunt.  '  Tell  him,  with  my  deer  love,  not  to  g^rteve,'  she  whispered, 
between  her  panting  breath.  *  Tell  him  that  I  am  but  gone  on  befiwe.' 
I  think  they  were  idmost  the  last  words  she  spoke." 

Thomas  Godolphin  leaned  against  the  modest  pest  of  the  surgery 
entrance,  and  drank  in  the  words.  Then  he  wrung  die  doctor's  hand, 
mid  departed.  Hurrying  tloag  ii»  street  like  one  who  shrank  from 
observation :  for  he  did  not  care,  just  then,  to  encounter  the  gaze  of  his 
isUow-men. 

Coming  widi  a  quick  step  np  the  nde  street,  in  wluoh  ihe  entnmee 
to  the  surgery  was  dtuated,  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings.  He 
stopped  to  accost  the  surgeon. 

'*  Was  that  Mr.  GedoTphin  ?" 

*«  Ay.     This  is  a  Wow  for  him." 

Mr.  Hastings's  voice  insensibly  sank  to  a  whisper.  *^  Maria  tells  m» 
that  he  did  not  know  of  Ethel's  death  or  illness.  UntU  they  arrived  here 
to-night,  they  thought  it  was  Sarah  Anne  who  died*  He  want  up  to 
Lady  Sarah's  after  the  train  came  in,  thinking  so." 

'*  Lady  Sarah's  a  fool,"  was  the  complimentary  lejmnder  of  Mr, 
iSaow. 

'<  She  is,  in  some  things,"  warmly  assented  ihe  rector.  ^  The  tde- 
graphic  message  she  despatched  to  Scotland,  tellmg  of  the  death,  was 
•o  obscurely  worded  as  to  cause  them  to  assume  it  aUuded  to  Sanh 
Amie." 

**  Ah  well !  she's  only  heaping  burdens  on  her  ooasoienoe,^'  rejoined 
Mr.  Snow,  in  a  philosophic  tone.  ^<  She  has  lost  Ethel,  throvgh  want  of 
care  (as  I  jGvmly  beMeve)  in  not  keeping  her  out  of  tfie  way  of  in- 
fection ;  she  prevented  their  last  meeting,  through  not  wriiang  to  him ; 

'<  He  could  not  have  saved  her,  had  he  been  hese,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Hastings. 

"  2Iobody  said  he  could.  There  would  have  been  SK^sfaction  iu  it  £ar 
him,  though.     And  £or  her,  too,  po^  chUd." 
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Mr.  Hastings  did  not^oontast  tbe  point.  He  was  so  very  praottoal  a 
nan  (in  contradistiiiction  to  an  imaginative  one)  that  he  saw  little  use  in 
^' last"  interviews,  unless  they  were  made  produetive  of  actual  good«  He 
was  disposed  to  regard  auch  as  bordering  on  the  sentimental. 

<<  I  have  been  cbwn  to  Whinnett's/'  he  remarked.  "  They  sent  to 
the  rectory,  while  I  was  gone  to  the  staticm  to  meet  Maria.  That  raw 
footboy  of  theirs  caaie,  saying,  *'  She'd  not  live  through  the  night,  and 
w&nted  the  paraon.'  I  had  a  great  mind  to  send  word  back  that  if  sbe 
was  in  want  of  the  panon,  she  should  have  seen  him  before." 

^  She's  as  likely  to  live  through  this  night  as  she  has  been  any  nigbt 
Sat  the  last  six  ramiihs,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  "  Not  a  day,  since  then,  hut 
flbe  has  been,  as  may  be  said,  dying." 

'^  And  never  to  awaken  to  a  thought  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
make  ready  for  the  journey  until  the  twelfth  hour !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hastings.  '^ '  When  I  have  a  convenient  season  1  will  call  for  thee  !' 
If  I  have  been  to  tbe  Whinnetts'  once  latterly,  I  have  been  ten  times, 
and  never  could  get  to  seelier.  Why  don't  these  indifferent  people  turn 
Papists?" 

Mr.  Snow  did  not  detect  the  point  of  the  remark.  '<  That  th^  may 
be  cured  by  a  modem  mirade  p'  asked  he.  Which  caused  the  rector  of 
All  Souls'  to  give  a  short  petulant  stamp  on  the  flags  with  the  heel  of 
b»  shoe. 

'*  I  say  that  they  wilfully  put  off  all  thought  of  death  until  the  twalfih 
hour.  An  d  then  they  send  for  me,  or  ^r  one  of  my  brethren,  and  ex- 
pect that  an  hour's  devotion  will  ensure  their  entranoe  into  heaven.  Let 
such  go  to  the  Vicar  of  Home  for  the  keys,"  he  cynically  added.  ''JT 
,don't  keep  them." 

"Did  Mrs.  Whinnett  send  for  you  herself?  or  did  the  hoosehdd  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Snow. 

"  She,  I  esEpect :  she  was  dressed  for  the  occasion,*'  replied  the  clerej- 
tnan,  more  cynically  than  before.  "  She  wore  white  gloves,  and  had  a 
few  diamond  rings  drawn  on  over  their  fingers!     Will  she  live  long?" 

"  It  is  UDoertain.  ^>e  may  last  for  six  months  longer :  or  she  may 
«o  next  week.  It  will  be  sudden  when  it  does  come.  Have  you  heaid 
diat  Bond  is  dead  ?*' 

"  I  should  think  I  have!"  said  the  rector.  **His  mother  went  up  to 
the  workhouse  this  evening,  and  pretty  nearly  turned  the  plaoe  inside  out 
with  her  abuse.  She  said  he  had  died  of  starvation,  and  they  had  Jdllad 
him,  through  not  affording  out-door  relie£  Faxton  naet  me  and  told  me 
about  it,  as  I  was  walking  to  the  station.  '  Is  it  true  that  he  has  died 
ifcnm  want  of  food  V  asked  Paxton  of  me.  I  think  he  was  getting  a  little 
alarmed,  yon  see,  Snow,  lest  he  should  be  hauled  over  by  the  board  and 
brought  in  responsible.  '  Nonsense/  said  I,  '  he  has  died  of  the  fever,' 
wln(£  aent  Paxton  away  contented." 

"  You  are  both  wirong,''  rqjmned  Mr.  Snow.  "  John  Bond  died  neither 
of  the  fever  nor  of  want  of  food :  but  from  the  effects  of  his  inc^ar 
life.  He  got  well  of  the  fever;  but  his  constitution  was  shattered,  and 
•eould  not  carry  him  through  the  debility  that  the  fever  left.  His  sins  took 
him  to  the  grave.  As  to  etarvatum  ? — they  held  a  earouse  in  the  house 
only  last  Sunday.  Yon  wise  gentlemen  should  not  have  made  them  a 
pieient  of  qnijke  so  much  money  all  at  once,"  nodded  Mc  Snow« 
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The  rector  spoke  up  impalsiTely,  as  if  the  subject  angered  him.  "  I 
washed  my  hands  of  it ;  I  washed  my  hands  of  it  at  the  time !  I  told 
them  it  was  a  senseless  thing  to  do:  but  I  was  not  listened  to.  It*8  not 
possible  to  beat  proTident  habits  into  snch  as  the  Bonds.  Give  them  a 
five-pound  note,  and  it  is  flung  away  in  so  many  hours.  They'll  live  as 
they  always  have  lived :  tope  and  stuff  one  day,  and  starve  the  next.'* 

He  turned  awav  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  home  at  a  brisk  pace.  Maria 
was  alone  when  he  entered.  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Grace  were  out  of  the 
room,  talking  to  some  late  applicant :  a  clergyman's  house,  like  a  pariA 
apothecary's,  is  never  free  long  tofi^ther.  Divested  of  her  travelling 
cloaks,  and  seated  before  the  fire  in  her  quiet  merino  dress,  Maria  looked 
as  much  at  home  as  if  she  had  never  quitted  it.  The  blaze,  flickering  oa 
her  face,  betrayed  to  the  keen  glance  of  the  rector  that  her  eyelashes  were 
wet 

*^  Grieving  after  Broomhead  ahready,  Maria  ?"  asked  he,  his  tone  a 
stem  one. 

'*  Oh  papa,  no  1  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home.  I  was  thinking  of  poor 
Ethel." 

'^  She  is  better  off.  The  time  may  come,  Maria — we  none  of  us  know 
what  is  before  us — when  some  of  you  young  ones  who  are  left  may  wish 
you  had  died  as  she  has.  Many  a  one,  battling  for  very  existence  with 
the  world's  carking  cares,  wails  out  a  vain  wish  that  he  had  been  takeD 
eariy  from  the  evil  to  come." 

^  It  must  be  so  dreadful  for  Thomas  Godolphin !"  Maria  resumed^ 
looking  straight  into  the  fire,  and  speaking  as  if  in  commune  with  herself 
more  uian  to  her  father. 

<'  Thomas  Godolphin  must  find  another  love."  . 

It  was  one  of  those  phrases,  spoken  in  satire  only,  to  which  the  rector 
of  All  Souls'  was  occasionallv  g^ven.  He  saw  so  much  to  condemn  in  the 
worid,  things  which  grated  harshly  on  his  superior  mind,  that  his  speech 
had  become  imbued  with  a  touch  of  gall,  and  he  would  often  give 
utterance  to  cynical  remarks,  not  at  the  moment  called  for. 

Maria  took  the  words  literally.  She  turned  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  her 
cheek  flushed,  her  hands  clasped;  altogether  betraying  vivid  emodoa. 
''  Oh  papa!  another  love !  Tou  should  not  say  it  of  Thomas  Grodolphia. 
Love,  such  as  his,  is  not  for  a  week  or  a  year :  it  is  for  all  time." 

The  rector  paused  a  moment  in  his  reply.  His  penetrating  gaie  was 
fixed  upon  his  daughter.  '*  May  I  inquire  whence  you  have  derived  yo«r 
knowledge  of  '  love,'  Miss  Maria  Hastings  ?" 

Her  eyes  drooped,  her  face  turned  crimson,  her  manner  grew  confused. 
She  turned  her  countenance  from  that  of  her  father,  and  stammered  forth 
some  lame  excuse.  "  Everybody  knows,  papa,  that  Thomas  Godolphin 
was  fond  of  Ethel." 

"  Possibly.  But  everybody  does  not  know  that  Maria  Hastings  deems 
herself  qualified  to  descant  upon  the  subject,"  was  the  reply  of  the  rector. 
And  Maria  shrank  into  silence. 

There  came  a  day,  not  many  days  afterwards,  when  Maria  HastingVi 
her  sisters,  and  two  of  her  brothers,  were  gathered  in  sombre  silence 
around  the  study  window.  The  room  was  built  out  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  over  the  kitchen,  and  its  side  window  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  churchyard  of  All  Souls',  and  of  the  church  porch:  the  only  windosr 
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in  the  honse  which  did  command  the  uninterrupted  Tiew.  It  was  known 
to  the  public  that  nothing  displeased  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hastines  more, 
than  for  irreverent  idlers  to  come  into  the  churchyard,  staring  and  gaping 
and  whispering  their  comments,  while  he  was  performing  the  service  of 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  And  his  wishes  were  generally  respected,  the 
mob  contenting  themselves  with  collecting  in  a  dense  body  before  the 
entrance  gates ;  those,  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  near,  pushing  their 
zK>ses  through  the  bars.  Not  a  few  noses  would  bear  afterwards  the 
marks  of  the  beadle's  staff.  It  was  that  functionary's  custom  to  plant 
himself  withinside  the  gate,  staff  in  hand,  his  back  to  the  mob,  and  his 
face  to  the  ceremony :  when,  by  a  dexterous  back-handed  trick,  which 
the  beadle  had  become  expert  in,  down  would  come  the  staff  upon  the 
array  of  noses,  in  the  most  inopportune  and  unexpected  manner.  This 
had  once  been  productive  of  what  the  beadle  called  a  row,  and  the  mob 
were  conveyed  off-hand  before  the  sitting  mag^trates.  The  result  was, 
that  fourteen  rebels  were  condemned  to  fbur-and-twenty  hours  solitanr 
confinement,  and  the  beadle,  his  cocked-hat,  and  his  staff,  reigned  tn* 
umphant  evermore. 

But>  on  this  day  that  we  are  speaking  of,  the  churchyard  was  not  left 
quite  80  free  as  ordinarily,  and  stragglers  took  up  their  stations  within  it, 
defying  the  beadle.  Mr.  Hastings's  &mily  stole  into  the  room  alluded 
to.  Grace,  who  constituted  herself  mistress  of  the  others  a  vast  deal 
more  than  Mrs.  Hastings  herself  did,  allowed  the  blind  to  be  drawn  up 
about  two  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  panes ;  and  Maria,  Isaac,  Harry, 
and  Rose,  kneeling  down  for  convenience  sake,  brought  their  faces  into 
contact  with  it,  as  the  mob  outside  the  churchyard  gate  did  there. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  whether  in  the  carefully-trained 
children  of  a  Christian  gentlemap,  or  in  those  who  know  no  training  but 
what  the  streets  give. 

The  funeral,  even  now,  was  inside  the  church :  it  had  been  inside  so 
long  that  those  eager  watchers,  estimating  time  by  their  impatience, 
began  to  think  it  was  never  coming  out.  A  sudden  movement  in  the 
church  porch  reassured  them.  '^  Grace,"  said  Maria,  below  her  breath, 
^*  it  is  coming  now."  And  Grace  knelt  down  and  made  one  with  the 
rest.  Grace  had  to  stoop  her  head  uncomfortably,  as  they  did.  But 
they  dared  not  have  the  blind  higher,  lest  Mr.  Hastings  should  detect 
them  at  the  window :  or,  worse  still,  Thomas  Godolphin. 

Slowly— slowly — on  it  came.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings  first  in  his 
while  robes ;  the  coffin  next ;  Thomas  Godolplun  last,  with  a  stranger 
by  his  side.  Notiiing  more,  save  some  pall-bearers,  in  their  wlute  scarfs, 
and  the  necessary  attendants.  It  was  a  perfectly  simple  funeral :  accord- 
ing well  with  what  the  dead  had  been  in  her  simple  life. 

The  sight  of  this  stranger  took  the  curious  gazers  by  surprise.  Who 
was  he  ?  A  spare,  gentiemanly  man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  a  red 
nose  and  an  unmistakable  wig  on  his  head.  The  rumours  circulating  in 
Prior's  Ash  had  been  tiiat  Thomas  Godolphin  would  be  tHe  sole  mourner. 
Lady  Sarah  Grame's  relatives — and  she  could  not  boast  of  many — lived 
far  north  of  Aberdeen.     '<  Who  can  he  be  ?"  murmured  Grace  Hastings. 

"  Why,  don't  you  girls  know  P     That's  through  your  having  stuck 

Sirselves  in  the  house  all  the  morning,  for  fear  you  should  lose  the 
eral.    If  you  had  gone  out,  you'd  have  heard  who  he  is."    The  retort 
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cane  from  Hany  Hastingi.  Let  it  be  a  fiineral  or  a  wediEii^,  tbat  may 
be  taking  place  under  their  very  sigbt,  boyt  muife  be  boya  all  tbe  world 
orer.     And  00  tbey  erer  will  le. 

'<  Who  is  he,  then  ?*  asked  Grace; 

^  He  ia  EAel's  ande,"  anawered  Harry.  *^  He  amred  by  the  train 
this  meming.     The  Earl  of  Macaouiethiny.** 

^  The  Earl  of  Maeflometbing !"  refMmted  Grace. 

Horry  nodded.  '*  Mac  beg^e  the  name^  asid  I  forget  the  leat.  La^ 
Sarah  was  his  sister." 

^  Is,  you  Hieao,"  said  Grace.     <*  It  mast  be  Lord  Maedounew'' 

The  church  porch  waa  opposite  the  study  window.  The  grave  ba4 
been  dug  in  a  Hne  with  Uie  two^  mncdi  nearer  the  window  than  the 
church ;  in  fact,  neariy  underneath  the  hedge  of  the  bnrial-giDund.  Oa 
it  came,  cnrasing  the  broad  chundiyard  path  which  wound  round  to  tiw 
road^  crossing  over  patches  of  grass^  treading  between  moundaaad  g^res* 
The  clergyman  took  his  place  at  the  head,  the  mourners  near  him,  tiie 
rest  disposing  themselves  decently  anmnd. 

'<  Grace,"  whispered  Isaac,  '^  if  we  had  the  window  open  an  indi,  wv 
should  hear."  And  Grace  w»  pleased  to  aeeoid  her  sanction,  and  tfcey 
silently  raised  it. 

**  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woian  badi  but  a  short  ime  to  Ihre,  md  w 
full  of  mbery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower ;  he  Aeetia 
as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continnath  in  one  sti^.'' 

The  children — kideed  diey  were  but  fittle  more — hushed  their  breath 
and  Hstened,  and  looked  at  Tfaonms  Godolphin«  Tbomas  Godolphin- 
stood  there,  his  head  bowed,  his  face  still,  vtm  gentle  wind  stnring  hir 
thin  dariE  hair.  It  was  probably  a  marvel  to  himself,  in  aiter-Hfe,  how 
be  had  contrived,  in  tbat  closing  hour,  to  vetmn  his  calmness  before  tiie 
world. 

"  The  coffin's  lowered  at  last !"  broke  out  Harry,  who  had  been  mere 
carious  to  watch  the  movements  of  die  men,  than  die  aspeet  of  Tbomo 
Godolphin. 

^  Hush,  sir!"  diarply  rebuked  Grace.  And  die  minister's  vcoce  again 
stole  orer  the  silence. 

^  Forasmueh  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  has  great  mercy  to 
take  unto  hnnself  the  soul  of  our  dear  sister  here  departed,  we  therefbie 
commit  her  body  to  the  ground ;  earth  to  earth  ....  ashes  to  ariiea .... 
dust  to  dust ....  in  sure  and  certaan  hope  of  die  Resurrection  to  etseaal 
life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  riiail  change  our  vile  b^y, 
that  it  may  be  like  unt»  his  glorious  bod^,  aocsording  to  the  m^ty 
woridng,  wber^  he  is  aUe  to  sabdne  all  things  to  faimsell" 

Every  word  came  home  to  Thomas  Godol^Jiin's  senses;  eve^  syllaUe 
vibratea  upon  his  heartstrings.  That  sure  and  certain  hope  laid  hold  of 
his  soul,  never  again  to  quit  it.  It  diflbsed  its  own  holy  peace  and  caln 
in  his  troubled  mind :  and  never,  antfl  that  moment,  had  he  fully  re* 
afised  die  worth^  the  truth,  of  her  dying  legacy :  <'  Tell  him  that  I  am 
but  gone  on  before."  A  few  years :  God,  now  present  widi  him,  akme 
knew  how  few  or  how  many :  and  Thomas  Godolphin  wonid  have  joined 
her  in  eternal  life. 

^  But  why  had  Mr.  Hastings  come  to  a  tempoony  pause  ?    Beoanse 
his  eyes  had  fidlen  upon  one,  then  gKding  up  mm  the  entrance  of  d» 
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churebjard  t»  tdie  his  place  amidit  tlie  moariMn.  Oae  who  had  eri- 
deotty  arrived  in  a  bony.  He  wore  neither  searf  dot  hatband,  neidier 
cloak  nor  hood  :  nothing  but  a  full  sttit  of  plain  black  dotbts. 

**  Look,  Marw !"  wh^yered  Grace. 

It  was  George  GodolplBii.  Hie  fell  qaietljr  in  below  hts  brother,  his 
hat  carried  in  his  hand,  his  head  bowed,  his  fair  curls  waving  in  the 
biaeBe.     It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant :  and  the  miairter  resumed : 

"  I  heard  a  Toice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me,  Write,  From  hence* 
&rth  blessed  see  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Loxd :  evsn  so  saith  tli9 
Spirit ;  for  ^ej  rest  from  their  kbours^" 

And  so  went  on  the  service  to  the  end. 

The  beadle,  with  much  bustle  and  a  liberal  use  of  his  sta£P,  scattered 
and  dispersed  the  mob  firom  ^m  gates,  so  as  to  clear  a  passage.  Two 
monrnmg-coadies  were  in  waiting.  Thomas  Godolphia  same  foztby 
leaniDg  on  his  brother's  wrm,  both  of  them  bare-headed  s^.  Theyeiiteied 
one ;  Lord  Macdoune  slipped  into  the  other.  The  Berercnd  Mr.  Hastings 
passed  throogh  his  private  gate  to  his  own  garden  ;  and  half  a  doaen 
men  were  shovelling  in  earth  upon  die  coffin  as  fast  as  they  could  shenr^ 
it^  seizing  it  widk  a  rattle  on  the  bright  plate  which  XxM,  who  wav 
BMiUeriBg  withia : 

**  Ethel  Gbams.    Aged  twenty  years.'' 


▲  MIDNiaHT  WALK. 

^Thomas  !"  eried  George  Godolphin,  leaning  forward  and  seising  Ym 
brodier's  hand  impolsivelj,  as  the  mourning-coaeh  paced  slowly  on,  **  I 
should  have  been  here  in  good  time,  but  for  a  delay  in  the  train." 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ?  I  did  not  know  where  to  write  to  you, ' 
calmKr  asked  Thomas. 

"  I  heard  of  it  at  Broombead.  I  went  back  thexe^  and  then  I  came 
off  at  once.     Thomas,  eould  they  not  save  her  p" 

A  sliehty  negative  morvement  was  all  Thomas  Godolphin's  answer. 
"  How  did  you  find  your  father,  George?" 

^  Breaking.  Bneakmg  &st.  Thomas,  all  his  talk  i%  that  ha  mast 
come  home  to  die." 

"  To  Ashlydyat.  I  know.  How  is  he  to  come  to  it  ?  The  Fofly  is 
not  Ashlydyat.  He  has  desired  me  to  see  that  he  is  at  Piior's  Ash  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  I  shall  do  so." 

George  looked  surprised.     Desured  yon  to  see  iliat  he  is  P" 

"  If  he  is  not  back  speedily,  I  am  to  go  to  Broombead." 

''Oh,  I  see.  That  your  authority,  upholding  his,  may  be  pitted 
against  my  lady's.  Take  care,  Thomas  :  she  may  {Nrove  stronger  than 
both  of  yoa  pat  together." 

Thomas  Godolp^n  sat  in  his  place  at  the  bank^  opening  the  mormng 
letters.  It  was  some  days  subsequent  to  the  interment  of  Ethel  Grame^ 
and  the  second  week  in  December  was  already  on  the  wane.  In  two 
days  more  it  was  his  intention  to  start  for  Broombead :  isa  no  tidings 
arrived  of  the  return  of  Sir  G«orge.  The  very  last  of  the  letters  he 
came  upon,  was  one  bearing  the  Scotch  post-mark.     A  little  poor  note 
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with  a  scrawled  address:  no  wonder  the  sorting-clerk  had  placed  it 
underneath !  It  looked  very  ohscure,  in  comparison  with  those  large 
blae  letters  and  their  business  hands. 

.  Thomas  Godolphin  knew  the  writing.  It  was  Margery's.  And  we 
may  as  well  read  the  contents  with  him,  verbatim : 

**  Mr.  Thomi.8,  Sir, — I  imbrace  this  favorible  oportonabr  of  adres- 
ing  you  for  I  considur  it  my  duty  to  take  up  my  pen  and  mfbrm  yoa 
about  my  master,  He*8  not  long  for  thit  world,  Mr.  Thomas  I  know  it 
by  good  tokens  which  I  don't  write  not  being  a  easy  writer  but  they  are 
none  the  less  true,  The  master's  fretting  his  life  away  because  he  is  not 
at  home  and  she  is  a  keeping  him  because  she's  timorus  of  the  fever. 
But  you  saw  how  it  was  sir  when  you  was  here  and  it's  the  same  story 
still,  There'd  have  been  a  fight  for  it  with  my  lady  but  if  I'd  been 
you  Mr.  Thomas  I'd  have  took  him  also  when  me  and  the  young  ladies 
went  with  you  to  Prior's  Ash,  When  I  got  back  here,  sir  I  see  a  awful 
diange  in  him  and  Mr.  George  he  see  it  but  my  lady  didn't,  I  pen 
these  here  lines  sir  to  say  you  had  better  come  off  at  once  and  not 
wait  for  it  to  be  nearer  Clmstmas,  The  poor  master  he's  always  saying 
Thomas  ie  coming  for  me  Thomas  is  coming  for  me  but  Fd  not  answer 
for  it  now  that  he  will  ever  get  back  alive,  Sir  it  was  the  worst  day's 
work  he  ever  did  to  go  away  at  all  from  Ashlydyat  if  my  lady  was 
d^ng  to  live  at  the  new  Folly  place  she  might  have  went  to  it  but  not 
him.  When  we  do  a  foolish  wrong  thing  we  don't  think  of  the  conse- 
kenses  at  the  time  at  least  not  much  of  em  but  we  think  all  the  more 
after  and  fret  our  hearts  out  with  blame  and  it  have  been  slowly  killing 
him  ever  since,  I  am  vexed  to  disturb  you  Mr.  Thomas  with  this 
epistle  for  I  know  you  must  be  in  enough  grief  of  your  own  just  now. 
Your  humble  servant 

«  Margrrt." 

Hiomas  Grodolphin  read  it  over  twice,  and  then  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  private  room,  where  sat  a  gentleman  at  another  desk.  A 
tall,  portly  man,  with  a  fresh  colour,  large  keen  dark  eyes,  and  hair 
white  as  snow.     It  was  Mr.  Crosse. 

'*  Anything  particular,  Thomas  ?"  he  asked,  as  Thomas  Godolphin 
put  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Not  in  business.     Read  it,  will  you  P" 

Mr.  Crosse  read  the  letter  through.  *'  Is  it  my  advice  you  wish  for?" 
asked  he,  when  he  came  to  the  last  word. 

''  Not  exactly,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin.  *^  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  I  believe." 

*«  To  go  immediately?" 

"Yes.     Within  an  hour." 

'^  Right.  It  is  what  I  should  have  recommended  you  to  do,  had  yoa 
been  undecided.  When  it  comes  to  letter- writing  with  Margery,  the 
thing  is  serious,  rely  upon  it." 

Thomas  Godolphin  returned  to  his  own  place,  gave  some  twenty 
minutes  to  business,  and  then  passed  into  the  sitting-room.  Janet  and 
Bessy  were  alone  in  it.    Janet  was  looking  over  her  housekeeping  ac- 
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counts — never  a  more  exact  controller  than  she — ^Bessy  was  indulging 
herself  with  a  look  at  the  morning's  paper. 

"  Janet,  I  am  going  to  Broomhead.** 

Janet,  who  had  been  adding  up  some  figures,  marked  down  the  sum 
total,  before  she  turned  to  her  brother.  '^  Have  you  had  news  ?  Not 
another  despatch  !*' 

*'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Margery,*'  said  ThomaS|  sitting  down  for 
an  instant  near  the  table,  and  producing  the  letter.  *<  I  shall  start  at 
once,  Janet,  and  not  wait  for  Saturday." 

The  remarks  of  the  two  sisters  on  the  letter  were  very  different.  '^  He 
never  wiU  reach  home  alive,'*  said  Janet,  in  a  low  tone,  in  acquiescence 
with  the  one  remark  which,  of  all  the  rest,  took  most  hold  upon  her. 

''  Thomas,  go  you,  and  bring  him  straight  off  at  once,"  said  practical 
Bessy.  "  If  papa  has  this  strong  wish  to  be  back,  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  he  must  give  it  up  to  the  whims  of  my  lady.  Never  was 
such  a  thing  heard  of  in  these  enlightened  days,  as  for  a  man  to  be  under 
petticoat  government  to  that  extent.  As  g^d  constitute  him  a  prisoner 
at  once.  If  he  desires  to  return  to  the  Folly,  he  shall  return.  We  know 
that  in  illness  there's  no  place  like  home." 

Janet  shook  her  head.  "  He  cannot  come  home,  Bessy.  Ashlydyat 
is  his  home ;  not  the  Folly." 

*'  At  any  rate,  he  will  be  closer  to  it  at  the  Folly  than  he  is  at  Broom- 
head,"  was  Bessy's  answer. 

The  railway  station  nearest  to  Broomhead,  was  three  miles  distant 
from  it,  road  way :  but  there  was  a  shorter  cut  across  some  fields-r-bear- 
ing  past  the  house  of  that  Mr.  Sandy  Bray,  if  you  are  curious  to  know— 
which  reduced  it  to  less  than  two.  It  was  one  of  those  rural  stations  so 
little  frequented,  that  travellers  were  tempted  to  ask  why  it  was  built 
Such  a  thing  as  a  fly,  for  hire,  or  an  omnibus,  had  never  yet  been  seen  at 
it,  at  mid-day :  you  may  therefore  jud^  what  chance  Thomas  Godolphin 
had  of  either,  getting  there,  as  he  ^d,  at  midnight.  He  was  the  only 
passenger  to  descend,  and  the  train  went  shrieking  on.  The  man,  whio 
uved  in  the  one-roomed  cottage  close  by,  and  was  called  the  station- 
master,  appeared  to  be  the  only  official  to  receive  him.  A  man  who  had 
been  drafted  thither  from  one  of  the  English  lines. 

"  For  Broomhead,  sir?"  he  questioned,  recognising  the  traveller. 

^*  Yes.     Do  you  happen  to  know  how  Sir  George  Godolphin  is?" 

'^  He  looks  rare  and  poorly,  sir.  He  was  past  here  in  his  carriage  to- 
day. Huddled  up  in  a  comer  of  it,  as  if  he  was  cold ;  or  else  hadn't  got 
the  strength  to  sit  up.     Her  ladyship  was  inside  with  him." 

'^  There's  no  porter  about,  I  suppose?" 

"  He  has  been  gone  this  two  hours,  sir.  I'd  offer  to  carry  your  luggagfe 
myself,  but  I  shall  have  the  up  express  by  in  half  an  hour.  I  shut  up  for 
the  night  then." 

<*  I  would  not  trouble  you  for  so  trifling  a  matter,  were  you  at  liberty, 
at  this  hour,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin. 

He  took  up  his  portmanteau  himself :  a  small  thing  not  much  larger 
than  what  the  French  would  call  a  petit  sac-de-nuit,  containing  little 
besides  a  clean  shirt  and  his  shaving  tackle :  and  started,  bending  hia 
stem  not  along  the  road,  but  across  it  to  the  stile. 
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^  Fd  not  take  ^  field  waj  to-night,  sir,  if  I  were  you,"  Mid  die  i 
from  the  station  door.     <<  The  road  is  the  safoet." 

"  Why  is  itr  asked  Thomas  Godolphtn. 

^  There's  a  nasty  fait,  the  field  way,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  afore  you  come 
to  Bray's.  Anybody,  not  knowing  it  well,  might  take  the  wrong  taming, 
and  go,  head  first,  into  the  dam." 

"<  But  I  do  know  it  well,"  sud  Thomas  Godolphm.  ''  And  die  night 
is  light  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  the  turnings.*' 

The  station-master  looked  up  at  the  skies.  If  that's  not  speaking 
figuratively,  for  he  could  see  nothing  but  fog.  A  light,  ha^  mist ;  not 
a  dark  one ;  which  seemed  likely  to  turn  to  rain.  He  said  no  move,  save 
a  Good  night,  sir,  and  Thomas  Godolphin  walked  on.  Hesitating  for  a  « 
moment  between  the  two  roads,  and  then  turning  decisively  to  that  of  the 
fields,  as  if  some  hidden  impulse  impelled  him.     Perhaps  it  did. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  night,  a  pleasant  time,  or  a  pleasant  way :  and 
Thomas  Godolphin,  as  he  sped  on,  began  to  think  he  should  have  done 
well  to  telegraph  lus  intended  journey  from  Prior's  Ash  to  Broomhead, 
that  they  might  have  sent  a  conveyance  to  await  him  at  the  station. 
Regrets  were  of  no  use  now,  and  he  trudged  alonff,  taking  two  etepe  for- 
wara,  and  slipping  one  back,  for  the  g^und  m  places  was  wet  and 
slippery.  It  was  a  peculiar  night  There  was  no  moon  ;  there  were  no 
stars;  no  skies  in  fact  to  be  seen  at  all,  as  you  have  heard ;  and  yet  the 
night  was  light  The  haze  itself  seemed  to  cast  a  light :  it  was  not  near 
the  earth,  not  surrounding  Thomas  Godolphin ;  but  appeared  to  be  frur 
away,  like  a  gauzy  curtain  shrouding  the  heavens  and  the  horizon. 

What  were  Thomas  Gt>dolphin's  thoughts  bent  upon  ?  Need  you  ask  ? 
For  some  time  to  come,  days  and  weeks  and  months,  they  most  nm 
chiefly  on  her  who  had  left  him.  He  remembered  his  last  arrival  at 
Broomhead :  he  remembered  his  thoughts  as  he  had  walked  from  the 
station  like  he  was  doing  now ;  lliough  Aen  it  had  been  by  daylight 
His  thoughts  had  been  of  Ethel,  and  his  coming  marriage;  his  thov^ts 
had  been  of  that  farewell  kiss  which  she  had  pressed  upon  his  lips. 
^ow — now  he  must  only  think  of  her  as  one  of  Heaven's  angels. 

He  lifted  his  hat  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  then  changed  his  load  to  the 
other  hand.  He  was  coming  to  the  dam  now.  He  could  hear  its  watecs. 
Go  carefully,  Thomas  Godolphin !  A  few  steps  down  that  dark  turning, 
and  you  might  never  be  heard  of  more.  But  he  knew  the  way,  and  the 
night  was  light,  and  he  bore  on  his  proper  course,  and  the  dangerous  turn 
was  passed. 

A  litUe  way  fiirther  on,  and  he  could  discern  the  outline  of  Bray's 
cottage  in  the  distance.  A  light  burnt  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  he 
wondered  who  was  ill.  Probably  Margeiy's  sister.  It  was  a  diversion  to 
his  own  sad  reflections.  Next  he  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  his 
father.  How  should  be  find  him?  Ideas,  we  all  know,  assume  the 
colouring  of  surrounding  associations,  and  Thomas  Godolphin,  in  that 
solitary  midnight  hour,  grew  to  take  a  more  sombre  view  of  the  news 
contained  in  Margery's  letter  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  It  is  wonderful 
how  circumstances  a£Pect  us !  In  the  broad  light  of  day,  walking,  for  in- 
stance, as  he  had  done  previously  to  Broomhecul,  apprehensions  would  not 
have  come  over  him.  Now  he  pictured  his  father  (by  no  will  of  his  own: 
the  scenes  rose  up  uncalled)  as  lying  ill,  perhaps  dying.     Perhaps  even 
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then  a  telegraphic' message  to  him  might  be  on  its  road  to  Prior's  Ash ! 
Perhaps 

A  shrill  scream  right  over  his  head»  and  Thomas  Godolphio  positively 
started.  It  proceeded  from  some  night-bird  that  had  dived  down  upon 
him  and  now  flew  onwards,  flapping  its  wings.  That  superstitious 
Margery  would  have  called  it  an  evil  omen. 

Thomas  Godolphin  followed  it  with  his  eyes,  speenlating  upon  what 
bird  it  oonld  be.  It  looked  like  a  seagull ;  had  tereamed  like  one :  but 
the  sea  was  far  ofi^  and«  if  it  was  one,  it  must  have  oome  a  long  distance. 

Back  it  came  again,  and  dived  down  as  before.  Seemed  to  dive  down 
close  upon  his  head,  like  those  ugly  leather-winged  bats  will  do.  Thomas 
Godolphin  did  not  like  it,  and  he  wished  the  portmanteau  in  his  hand 
had  been  a  gfun.  ^  Nasty  screaming  things !"  he  ejaculated.  "  I  wonder 
what  good  these  restless  night-birds  do,  save  disturb  from  sleep  any 
worn-out  mortal,  who  may  be  within  hearing  ?" 

Scenes  of  the  recent  past  rose  up  before  him :  the  daric  sombre  scenes 
in  which  he  had  been  an  actor.  The  ominous  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat, 
Btriking  on  his  sight  as  he  turned  the  ash-trees,  the  night  of  his  previous 
summons  to  Broomhead :  the  dead  fthce  of  Ethel  lying  on  her  bed  :  the 
reminiscence  of  the  funeral  scene ;  of  hb  walking  away  fr^m  it  with  the 
dull  sound  of  the  earth  foiling  on  her  coffin  smiting  his  ears !  None  of 
them  pleasant  things  to  recal  at  that  particular  hour.  Why  should  they 
have  come  to  him  ? 

«  What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?" 

Drive  them  away,  he  could  not  But  neither  did  he  try.  They  served 
to  make  doubly  sad,  doubly  ominous,  his  new  fears  for  his  £ither.  He 
knew  how  precarious  was  Sir  George's  life.  What  if  he  were  then 
dying !  Nay,  what  if  it  were  the  very  moment  of  his  departure  ? — if 
he  were  dead?  having  called  upon  his  children,  upon  him,  Thomas,  in 
vain? 

That  odious  bird  once  more !  It  flew  over  his  head  with  a  shriek 
shriller  than  the  last.  Thomas  Godolphin  was  at  that  moment  within  a 
£9w  paces  of  a  stile  which  lay  in  his  path.  He  turned  his  head  round  to 
look  after  the  bird,  not  slaclcening  his  pace,  putting  out  his  hand  before 
him  to  save  himself  frt)m  knocking  violently  against  the  stile.  The 
hand  came  in  contact  with  the  stile,  and  Thomas  let  it  rest  momentarily: 
his  head  was  turned  still,  watching  the  bird,  which  was  then  flying  round 
and  round,  making  fierce  circlets  m  the  air. 

But  he  could  not  stc^  there  all  night,  staring  at  the  bird,  and  he  turned 
sharply  round  to  cross  the  stile.     Placing  one  foot  on  its  lower  rail. 

What  made  Thomas  Godolohin  start  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot? 
Who  and  what  was  that,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  stile  fixedly 
gazing  at  him  ?  A  tall,  shadowy,  upright  form,  all  dark,  bearing  the 
unmistakable  features  of  Sur  George  Godolphin. 

Will  you — you  strong,  practical,  unimaginative  men  of  the  world — 
forgive  Thomas  Godolphin  if  in  that  one  brief  moment  the  wild  super- 
stitions, instilled  into  his  mind  in  childhood,  were  allowed  their  play? 
Forgive  him,  or  not,  it  was  the  fact  In  imagination,  but  the  instant 
before,  he  had  seen  his  father  lying  upon  his  bed,  the  soul  parting  from 
the  body :  and  Thomas  Godolphin  as  much  believed  what  he  now  saw 
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before  him  was  his  Other's  spirit,  as  that  he,  himself^  was  in  existence. 
The  spirit,  appearing  to  him  in  the  moment  of  its  departure.  His  flesh 
turned  cold,  and  the  drops  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  My  son,  can  it  be  you  ?" 

Thomas  Godolphin  came  out  of  his  folly,  and  grasped  his  father. 
That  it  was  real  flesh  and  blood  which  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  now 
knew  :  but  perhaps  the  surprise  that  it  should  be  so,  was  even  greater 
than  the  other  emotion.'  Sir  George  Gxxiolphin  there !  at  that  midnight 
hour !  nearly  a  mile  from  his  home !  and  bareheaded !  Was  it  really 
Sir  George?  Thomas  GKnlolphin  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  thought  he, 
himself,  must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"  My  father  !  my  dear  fi&ther !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  1  thought  I'd  go  to  the  station,  Thomas,  and  see  about  a  special 
train.     I  must  go  to  Ashlydyat  to  die." 

Thomas  got  over  the  stile.  The  tone,  the  manner,  the  words  alto- 
gether had  betrayed  to  him  an  unhappy  fact :  that  his  father's  mind  was 
not  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity.  He  trembled  for  his  health,  too.  It  was 
a  cold  raw  night,  sloppy  under  foot  in  places,  and  here  was  Sir  George 
in  his  black  evening  costume,  his  white  waistcoat,  without  so  much  as  an 
over-coat  thrown  on  !  He,  who  had  only  been  out  since  that  last  fainting 
fit  in  a  close  carriage ;  and,  then,  well  wrapped  up. 

*'  Where  is  your  hat,  &ther  ?" 

The  old  knight  lifted  hb  hand  to  his  head  and  felt  it,  as  if  he  had  not 
known  that  his  hat  was  away.  "  I  must  have  come  out  without  it, 
Thomas,'-  he  said.  "  What  was  that  noise  over  there  ?"  he  continued, 
pointing  above  the  stile  to  the  way  Thomas  had  come,  his  frame  shaking 
all  over  with  cold,  as  he  spoke. 

**  I  think  it  was  a  seagull.     Or  some  screeching  night-bird." 
.  "  1  could  not  get  over  the  stile,  Thomas.     The  walk  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  strength  out  of  me.     How  did  you  come  here  ?     I  thought 
you  were  at  Prior's  Ash." 

Thomas  Godolphin  was  busy.  He  had  taken  off  hb  great-coat,  and 
was  putting  it  on  hb  &ther,  buttoning  it  up  carefully.  A  less  man  in 
size  than  Sir  George,  it  did  not  fit  very  well:  but  Sir  George  had 
shrunk.     The  hat  fitted  better. 

'*  But  you  have  not  got  a  hat  yourself  T  said  Sir  George,  surveying 
hb  son's  head,  when  he  had  submitted  in  patient  silence  to  the  dressing. 

<*  I  don't  want  one,"  replied  Thomas.  *'  The  night-air  will  not  hurt 
me."  Nevertheless,  all  the  way  to  Broomhead,  he  was  looking  on 
either  side,  if  perchance  he  might  come  upon  Sir  George's,  lying  in  the 
road. 

Thomas  drew  hb  father  close,  to  support  him  on  his  arm,  and  they 
commenced  their  walk  to  the  house.  Kot  until  then  did  Thomas  know 
how  very  weak  hb  father  was.  Stooping,  shivering,  tripping  with  every 
other  step,  it  appeared  impossible  that  he  could  walk  back :  the  wonder 
was,  how  he  had  walked  there. 

Thomas  Godolphin  halted  in  dbmay.  How  was  he  to  get  hb  father 
home  ?  Carry  him,  he  could  not :  it  was  beyond  his  physical  strength. 
The  light  in  Dray's  window  suggested  a  thought  to  him. 

*^  Father,  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  Bray's,  and  stay  there  while 
I  see  for  your  hand-chair.     You  are  not  able  to  walk." 
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"  I  won't  go  to  Bray's,"  retarned  the  knight,  with  a  touch  of  fiery 
vehemence.  *'  I  don't  like  Bray,  and  I  will  not  put  my  foot  inside  his 
threshold.     Besides,  it's  late,  and  my  lady  will  miss  us," 

He  pressed  on  somewhat  better,  towards  home,  and  Thomas  Grodol- 
phin  saw  nothing  else  that  could  be  done,  save  to  press  with  him,  and 
give  him  all  the  help  in  his  power.  '^  My  dear  father,  you  should  have 
waited  until  the  morning,"  he  said,  *'  and  have  gone  out  then." 

'*  But  I  wanted  to  see  about  a  train,  Thomas,"  remonstrated  the 
knight.  "  And  I  can't  do  it  in  the  day.  She  will  not  let  me.  When 
we  drive  past  the  railway  station,  she  won't  get  out,  and  won't  let  me. 
Thomas !  I  want  to  go  back  to  Ashlydvat." 

*•  I  have  come  to  take  you  back,  my  dear  father." 

"  Ay,  ay.  And  mind  you  are  firm  when  she  says  I  must  not  go 
because  of  the  fever.  The  fever  will  not  hurt  me,  Thomas.  I  can't  be 
firm.  1  am  grown  feeble,  and  people  take  my  will  from  me.  You  are 
my  first-bom  son,  Thomas." 

*•  Yes." 

"  Then  you  must  be  firm  for  me,  I  say." 

*I  will  be,  fiither." 

*'  This  is  a  rough  road,  Thomas !" 

"  No,  it  is  smooth :  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is.     But  yon  are  tired." 

The  old  knight  bent  his  head,  as  if  picking  his  steps.  Presently  he 
lifted  it  again : 

"  Thomas,  when  do  they  quit  Ashlydvat  ?" 

"  Who,  sir  ?    The  Verralls  ?     They  have  not  had  notice  yet" 

Sir  George  stopped.  He  drew  up  his  head  to  his  full  height,  and 
turned  it  on  his  son.  ''  Not  had  notice  ?  When,  then,  do  I  gt>  baek  P 
I  won't  go  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly.     I  must  eo  to  Ashlydyat." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  soothingly.     "  I  wilt  see  about  it" 

The  knight,  satisfied,  resumed  his  walk.  "  Of  course  you  will  see 
about  it.     You  are  my  son  and  heir,  Thomas.     I  depend  upon  you." 

They  pursued  their  way  for  some  little  time  in  silence,  and  then  Sir 
George  spoke  again,  his  tone  a  hushed  one.  '*  Thomas,  I  have  put  on 
mourning  for  her.  I  mourn  her  as  much  as  you  do.  And  you  did  not 
g^t  there  in  time  to  see  her  alive !" 

''Not  in  time.  No,"  replied  Thomas,  looking  hard  into  the  mist 
overhead. 

''  I'd  have  come  to  the  funeral,  Thomas,  if  she  had  let  me.  But  she 
was  afraid  of  the  fever.     George  got  there  in  time  for  it  ?" 

«  Barely." 

"  When  he  came  back  to  Broomhead,  and  heard  of  it,  he  was  so  out 
up,  poor  fellow.  Cut  up  for  your  sake,  Thomas.  He  said  he  should  be 
in  time  to  follow  her  to  the  grave  if  he  started  nt  once,  and  he  went  off 
then.  Thomas"— dropping  his  voice  still  lower—"  whom  shall  you  take 
to  Ashlydyat  now?" 

«  My  sisters." 

'*  Nay.     But  as  your  wife  ?     You  will  be  replacing  Ethel  sometime." 

"  I  shall  never  marry  now,  father." 

At  leneth  Broomh^  was  reached.  Thomas  held  open  the  gate  of 
the  shrubbery  for  his  father,  and  guided  him  through  it. 

"  Shall  we  have  two  engines,  Thomas  ?" 
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''TwoengiQM,  fir!    What  for?*' 

^'  They'd  take  ns  quicker,  yon  know.  This  if  not  the  station  1"  broke 
forth  Sir  George,  in  a  sharp,  wailing  tone  of  eomplaint,  as  they  emerged 
beyond  the  shrubbery,  and  the  house  stood  in  fooe  of  them.  **  Oh, 
Thomas  I  you  said  yoa  were  taking  me  to  Ashlydyat!  I  cannot  die 
awi^fiomit!" 

Thomas  Qodolphin  stood  neariy  confounded.  BSs  ftther's  discourse, 
tiM  greater  part  of  it,  at  any  rate,  had  been  so  rational,  that  he  had 
berun  to  hope  he  was  mistaken  as  to  his  weakness  of  mind.  **  My  dear 
fawer,  be  at  rest,"  he  said :  **  we  will  start,  if  you  Hke,  with  morning 
light.  But,  to  go  now  to  the  station  would  not  forward  us :  it  is  by  this 
time  closed  for  the  night.*' 

They  found  the  house  in  a  state  of  commotion.  Sir  George  had  been 
missed,  and  senrants  were  out,  searching  for  him.  Lady  Cmolphin  re- 
garded Thomas  with  all  the  eyes  she  possessed,  thunderstruck  at  hia 
appearance  there  and  then.  ''  What  miracle  brought  you  here?"  sha 
uttered. 

'*  No  miracle,  Lady  Godolphin.  I  am  thankfol  that  I  happened  to 
oome.  What  might  haTe  become  of  Sir  George  without  me,  I  know  not. 
I  expect  he  would  have  remiuned  at  the  stile  where  I  found  him,  till 
morning :  and  might  have  caaffht  his  death." 

"  He  will  cateh  that  speedily,  if  he  is  to  decamp  out  of  die  bowe  at 
midnight  in  thb  mad  manner,"  peevishly  rejoined  my  ladv 


THE  ROTAL  BEREAVEMENT. 

BT  CTRUS  REDDING. 

Ladt  and  Sovereign !    If  the  holy  tear 
Affection  sbeds  on  love's  untimely  bier 
Should  solace  need^  behold  at  sorrow's  shrine 
A  grateful  people  blend  its  grief  with  thine, 
MoumiDg  the  consort  of  the  royal  choice, 
Whose  life  was  whispered  out  by  God's  still  voice. 
Dark  clouds  have  curtain'd  Windsor's  stately  towers. 
Within  still  darker  pass  the  lonely  hours. 
Remember !  he  for  whom  thy  spirit  mourns 
Sprang  from  eternal  light,  and  there  returns ; 
Shoots  his  bright  car  along  the  ethereal  way. 
To  bask  in  regions  of  eternal  day ; 
His  earthly  noontide  past,  his  evening  come, 
And  he  who  sent  him  only  call'd  liim  liome 
To  his  reward,  from  meaner  things  below — 
Sooner  perhaps  because  more  ripe  to  go, 
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Where  all  is  glorious  spirit,  heaven-refined, 
The  bright  elysinm  of  immortal  mind. 

But  the  disconsolate !  all  hopes  and  fears 
Ha?e  pass'd  into  a  wilderness  of  tears. 
And  mutual  grief,  though  impotent  is  woe. 
E'en  the  great  heart  of  Britain's  overflow ; 
Sorrow  will  have  its  course,  however  vain. 
And  lore  still  linger  but  to  nourish  pain. 

Illustrious  Lady !  if  thy  sorrowing  eyes 
Best  on  thy  loved  one's  mournful  obsequies, 
And  height  of  fondness  change  to  depth  of  woe 
While  nations  kindred  sympathies  bestow—- 
If  false  to  comfort  in  affliction's  hour. 
Majestic  calmness,  and  unshaken  power, 
A  mighty  throne,  a  people  proud  and  free — 
Turn  to  the  garden  of  Gethseman^ 
Where  one  of  birth  divine  and  regal  stem 
Wept  o'er  the  loved,  the  bst  Jerusalem ! 

The  Arts  bereaved  are  clad  in  deepest  gloom, 
While  Science,  bent  before  the  royal  tomb. 
Sadly  recals  the  mandate  of  the  skies — 
'  "  Man  lives  one  moment,  and  the  next  he  dies !" 
Then  sacred  be  the  sorrows  of  a  throne — 
"Leave  us  to  mourn,  for  we  would  mourn  alone.'^ 

Sovereign  beloved !  the  glory  of  the  free, 

How  truly  great  it  is  to  reign  like  thee 

In  human  hearts,  that  bless  thee  in  thy  power. 

And  share  thy  sorrow  in  this  bitter  hour. 

When  death  the  golden  rein  of  love  controls, 

Abd  the  sweet  servitude  of  kindred  souls ! 

Strong  resignation  be  thy  resting-place. 

And  calm  thy  royal  sorrows  into  peace. 

Till  the  last  day-spring  beaming  in  the  sky 

Display  the  portal  of  eternity. 

Where  nature  and  her  nobler  hearts  shall  share 

The  eternal  spring  that  blooms  for  ever  there — 

Till  when  be  this  the  mourner's  orison : 

"  Lord  as  in  heaven  on  earth  Thy  will  be  done  I" 
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THE  CONSTABLE  BOURBON. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIBL. 

MiCHELET  18  clear  that  the  young  cadet  of  the  Montpensier  {nmily  was 
made  Constable  of  France,  simply  becaase  the  king's  mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  '*  Maladive,  mais  belle 
encore,  passionn^e,  violente  et  sensuelle,  elle  avait  fait  tr^ve  aux  ga- 
lanteries;  elle  avait  un  amour."  The  young  man  of  whom  she  was 
enamoured — of  sombre  mien,  and  tragic  Italian  aspect  (a  Gonzagiie  he 
was,  on  his  mother^s  side) — had  married  the  heiress  of  Bourbon,  a  little 
humpbacked  malade,  who  had  not  long  to  live.  The  king's  mother 
reckoned  on  this  approaching  decease.  The  Constable  had  become 
Constable  by  toleratmg  that  august  lady's  demonstrativcness,  to  which, 
indeed,  he  so  far  responded  as  even  to  engage  himself  to  her,  and  accept 
from  her  that  enthralling  symbol,  a  ring.  This  fatal  present  was  the 
ruin  of  him  :  by  means  of  it,  Louise  felt  herself  sure  of  holding  him  fast; 
in  virtue  of  it  she  claimed  him,  pursued  him,  persecuted  him,  was  the 
perdition  of  him.  In  the  compass  of  that  tiny  golden  round  he  might  be 
said  to  carry  about  with  him  Louise  and  her  fortunes.  <*  Elle  s'attacha 
k  oet  anneau** — ^and  when  the  finger  it  encircled  was  cold  as  its  own  rigid, 
metallic  clasp,  she  burned  to  have  it  back  again,  that  anneati  fatal  qui 
te  perdiiy  and  caused  search  to  be  made  for  it,  in  sacked  and  smoking 
Rome,  on  the  corpse  of  revolted  Bourbon. 

It  was  convenient  to  keep  Louise  in  good  humour  by  an  apparent 
return  of  attachment  and  harmony  in  design.  But  the  Constable  was 
duping  her  all  the  while.  His  views  tended  elsewhither.  He  had  no 
notion,  in  reality,  of  raising  a  seed  of  belated  brothers  to  the  king,  by 
wedding  the  Savoyarde.  His  object  was  to  marry  a  Daughter  of  France, 
a  princess  who  (were  but  the  Salic  law  cancelled)  would  give  him  a 
semblance  of  right.  The  two  future  queens  of  Protestantism  occupied 
his  thoughts, — the  daughter  of  Ix)uis  XIL,  Ren^  who  became  Dacheas 
of  Ferrara;  and  graceful,  spirituelle,  charming  Marguerite  d'Alen9on, 
married  unhappily,  but  then  married  to  one  of  those  figures  whose  look 
tells  you.  Wife  will  be  Widow  soon.  Now,  according  to  Michelet, 
Bourbon's  plan  was  to  win  the  daughter,  Marguerite,  by  the  unconscious 
agency  of  the  mother,  Louise.* 

Constable  Charles  had  a  dangerous  number  of  relatives  among  the 
enemies  of  France.  There  was  a  deal  of  the  Gonzague  about  him,  and 
very  little  of  the  Montpensier.  Henry  VIIL,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  was  struck  by  the  aspect  and  mien  of  the  mysterious-looking 
sword-bearer.  The  Tudor's  penetrating  eye  saw  some  way  into  the  man, 
but  only  far  enough  to  recognise  unsounded  depths  below,  that  lay  in 
obscure  and  unruffled  silence,  and  might  one  day  be  stirred  into  perilous 
unrest.  Bluff  Harry  mistrusted  the  man  with  all  his  heart,  and  even 
said  to  King  Francis,  ''  If  I  had  such  a  subject  as  that  in  my  dominions, 
I  would  not  leave  his  head  on  his  shoulders  long."     Louis  XIL,  who, 

•  See  Micbelet,  Histoire  de  Prance  au  XVI««  Slide,  t.  viiL  ch.  viii 
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nevertheless,  had  been  the  making  of  him,  was  also  distrustful  of 
Bourbon's  impenetrable  manner.  ^<  I  would  rather,"  said  Louis,  *'  see 
in  him  more  openness  and  gaiety,  and  that  he  were  less  taciturn.  No- 
thing is  worse  than  still  waters."*  Those  still  waters  ran  deep,  and 
darkling ;  the  under-current  was  strong,  and  often  the  untracked  channel 
lay  underground. 

In  a  modem  historical  romance—- one  of  Mr.  Archibald  Boyd's,  we 
belieye — a  confessedly  faithful  portrait  (romances  are  not  the  unlikeliest 
places  for  such)  is  given  of  Bourbon  in  his  thirty-third  year.  He  is 
there  shown  to  us  reclining  "  in  a  large  chair,  and  wrapped  in  a  gown  of 
damask  edged  with  fur."  '*  His  features,  Roman  in  their  outline,  were 
dignified  and  noble.  The  skin  had  almost  the  darkness  of  a  Moor's ;  but 
it  was  relieved  by  an  eye  whose  great  intelligence  riveted  attention  and  « 
respect.  The  forehead  was  lofby,  but  was  ^ready  furrowed  and  care- 
worn ;  and  the  mouth,  though  decided,  had  irritability  strongly  marked 
in  its  outlines.  Altogether,  the  face,  though  handsome,  conveyed  to  the 
spectator  a  painful  feeling,  and,  like  that  of  Charles  the  First,  sng^gested 
the  idea  of  a  hasty  and  untimely  end.  Is  it  that  coming  events  cast 
their  prophetic  shadows  over  the  spirit,  and  give  to  the  mmd  and  to  its 
outward  expression,  that  character  of  melancholy  which  would  be  the 
necessary  result  of  the  fate  they  herald?  His  hair  was  long,  and  fell  in 
ringlets  on  the  shoulders  of  his  doublet ;  his  beard,  more  pointed  than  it 
was  usually  worn  ;  and  his  moustache  trimmed  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
at  other  times,  and  in  other  men,  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  in  him  sup- 
posed to  express  political  partialities.  A  lamp  was  upon  the  table,  and  a 
copy  of  Polybins  evinced  the  taste,  and  hinted  at  the  profession,  of  the 
reader. 

''  Charles  de  Montpensier,  second  prince  of  the  blood,  was  ^e  only 
surviving  son  of  the  Count  of  Montpensier.  In  the  days  of  Louis  XII., 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  Francis,  Count  of  Angoul^me,  was  educated  at  the 
Castle  of  Cognac,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy;  and  thither,  to  share  his  studies,  was  sent  the  young  Mont- 
pensier. The  lad  was  handsome.  The  lady  was  a  widow,  middle- aged, 
and  an  Italian.  Any  one  of  the  three  qualities  is  a  dangerous  addition  to 
female  susceptibility ;  their  triple  influence  was  overwhelming ;  anl  Louise 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  affections  of  her  pupil.  It  was  not  sue* 
cessful.  Already  the  boy  had  formed  for  the  young  daughter  of  his 
hostess,  Margaret  of  Valois,  an  attachment  which  strengthened  with  his 
years,  and  coloured  his  future  life.  It  was  warmly  returned ;  but  state 
policy  laughs  at  the  heart's  likings.  The  Princess  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on ;  and  Montpensier,  in  his  turn,  on  succeeding,  by  the 
death  of  a  kinsman,  to  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  wedded  that 
kinsman's  only  child  and  heiress,  by  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  daughter  <^ 
Louis  XL,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  house.  The 
young  Duchess  Susanna,  plain  and  sickly,  gave  to  her  husband  three 
children,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  then  herself  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  Bourbon  was  a  widower.  With  his  freedom,  the  hopes  of  Louise 
revived.  Like  her  sex,  the  Duchess  had  become  more  loving  as  she  grew 
older ;  and,  determined  on  buying  the  affection  she  could  not  win,  she 

*  Paroles  de  Louis  Xn. 
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mdoeed  W  ton^  on  hia  soeeetsioa  to  the  throne,  to  gi?e  the  bftton  of  the 
Constable  to  his  princely  relatiTe,  together  with  the  gofemment  of  the 
Milanese.  The  gifts  did  not  produce  the  expected  return.  Bourbon 
remained  cold ;  and  Louise,  erer  in  extremes,  changed  at  once  her  policj, 
and  persuaded  the  easy-tempered  Ring  to  recal  D^l^ensier  from  Italy, 
and  deprive  him  of  what  was  the  right  of  his  military  rank,  the  eonunand 
of  the  advanced  gnard.^* 

Some  writers  refuse  to  see  anything  else  than  woman's  vengeance  in 
the  great  trial  mmt,  oommenced  in  the  name  of  Louise,  August  12th9 
1522,  as  heiress  of  the  possesrions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Without 
denying  woman's  vengeance  a  share  in  the  motives  that  led  to  this  oroces, 
M.  Michelet  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  main  incentive  lay  in  the  ooa- 
sideration,  that  this  man,  Charies  of  Bourbon,  visibly  the  centre  of  the 
maloontents,  acourin  of  Charles  the  Fifth's,  and  related  to  the  Croys  and 
ihe  Gonngues,  really  looked  dangerous  enough  to  justify  an  attempt  to 
wide  him* 

The  ConstaUe's  origin  is  worth  attention.!  The  Montpensiers  de- 
ioended  from  the  third  son  of  a  Bourbon ;  the  Bourbons,  from  a  sixth  son 
of  Saint  Louis.  This  branch,  the  reverse  of  wealthy,  was  devoted  te 
war ;  they  kept  up  a  supply  of  generab.  The  Constable's  father  died 
Ykemj  oiPNqdes* 

As  for  the  Gonaagues,  ftgain.  Marquises  of  Mantua,  they  too  let  them- 
selves out  as  generals,  in  which  capacity  they  were  engaged  by  the  Pope» 
by  Venice,  ai^  by  the  King  of  France.  Princes  and  condottim  (like 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara),  they  «'made"  soldiers,  and  sold  them 
Mady  made.  Petty  as  their  position  might  be,  they  had  ambition  the 
most  unlimited — ^views  that  were  lost  in  the  dim  and  dusky  distance. 
They  contracted  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  with  Germany,  in  countries 
rich  in  fighting  men :  they  married  their  daughters  to  the  soldier-prineea 
ef  Wnrtemberg  and  Brandenburg,— one,  in  France,  to  these  Mont- 

Sinsiers.     In  liMber  times,  a  Gonaague,  who  became  by  marriage  Doc  de 
even,  fignred  in  the  civil  wars  of  France. 

Their  foresight  served  them  right  well.  The  Montpensiers,  albeit 
yoaoger  sons  of  younger  sons,  ctuUU  de  eadeUj  had  some  capital  oppor- 
tunities thrown  in  their  way,  and  were  too  dexterous  not  to  turn  them  to 
aecount  As  the  roval  houses  were  wearing  out  so  fitft,  possibly  they 
might  ere  long  remain  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  who 
knew  but  that,  as  Bourbons,  they  might  even  arrive  at  the  throne  itself? 
These  cadets,  all  of  them,  says  AOchelet,  dreamed  of  nothing  less,  nothing 
else :  ne  revaieni  d^autre  choee.  Their  devices  show  it.  Berri,  brother 
to  Charles  V.,  had  for  his  derice:  '*  Le  temps  viendra"  (I  bide  my  time). 
Burgundy:  <<J'ai  hAte"  (I  hasten).  Bourbon:  ''Esp^rance"  (Hope). 
Bourbon- Albret :  '^  Ce  qui  doit  ^tre  ne  peut  manquer" — ^which  may  mean 
Right  mdces  Might,  or,  perhaps,  What  roust  be  will  be. 

Charles  Montpensier-GonEague  was  an  orphan  when  Anne  de  Beaujen 
adopted  him.  This  second  son  of  a  Montpensier  she  raised,  and  helped 
onwards,  and  made  of  him  the  ''  brilliant,  dangerous,  fatal  roan,  who  was 
to  be  the  ruin  of  France."     Nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than  the 

*  The  Duchess:  a  Boraanee.    1860. 

t  See  the  tenth  chapter  of  Micbelet's  <'  B^fbrme.'* 
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mateh  that  was  |;ot  up  for  him  with  the  little  deformed  girl,  not  jet 
fonrteeu,  the  Bourbon  neirew,  by  whom  he  was  entitled  to  an  <*  immense 
succession/'  which  otherwise  reverted  to  the  erown.  In  1604  the  match 
came  off.*  And  now  young  Charles  of  Bourbon,  '^  become  sovereign  in 
seven  provinces,  was  led,  by  this  prodigious  piece  of  fortune,  and  by  the 
frantic  arrogance  of  his  education,  to  indmge  in  atrocious  dreams  of 
breaking  up  France  piecemeal."  Two  duchies,  four  eamUSy  two  vusomteSy 
and  an  infinite  number  of  casUe^wards  and  lordships,  were  included  in  the 
Bourbon  domains— comprising  a  realm  within  the  peahn  of  France.  This 
bizarre  empirt  comprised  not  only  the  great  central  massive  fief  of  Bour« 
bonnais,  Auvergne,  and  Marche  (several  departments),  but  very  im- 
portant outlying  positions  as  well.  And  then  agam,  <'  as  if  this  monster 
of  power  were  not  formidable  enough  already,  the  furious  infatuation  4^ 
an  miriguing  woman  superadded  to  his  feudal  strength  the  strength  of 
nlver  and  sold.  She  treated  him  as  a  husband,  giving  him,  out  of 
finances  with  the  drain  of  a  g^at  European  war  upon  them,  three  or  four 
princely  pensions:  as  Constable,  24,000  livres;  as  chamberlain,  14,000; 
24,000  as  governor  of  Languedoc ;  14,000  to  deduct  firom  the  taxes  of 
Bourbonnais.  ELe  enjoyed,  too,  unheard-of  facilities  for  adding  to  these 
revenues ;  on  a  single  occasion  he  made  poverty- stricken  Auvergne  vote 
lum  a  sum  of  50,000  livres !  These  amounts  must  be  multiplied  by  teoy 
to  give  the  difference  iu  money  value  between  then  and  now ;  and  in 
those  days,  comparatively  so  miserable,  the  power  of  money  was  inoaU 
enlable. 

'*  The  King,  with  a  decree  of  folly  that  surpassed  his  mother's  madness, 
placed  the  Constable  in  Milanais,  aipiter  Mangnan,  leaving  the  conquest 
to  him,  establishing  the  Italian  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantua  and  the  Goosagoes*  All  die  vagrant  bands  of  soldiers 
out  of  work  would  be  flowing  in  his  direction,  both  Italians  and  Germans* 
Before  long,  out  of  this  Constable  of  France  would  have  been  made  a 
King  of  Lombardy. — What  acted  as  a  tie  upon  him  was,  that  Francis 
had  no  male  child.  He  might  be  heir — might  be  in  the  curious  situation 
of  the  king's  iather-in-law  and  adopted  son,  both  in  one.  In  1518,  how- 
ever, a  Dauphin  was  bom,  and  then,  turning  his  back  on  the  king's 
mother,  he  wanted  to  have  Ren6e  of  France,  daughter  of  Kiog  Louis  XII., 
which  would  have  enabled  him,  some  day  or  other,  to  maintiun  that  she 
represented  the  elder  branch  of  the  Yidois,  and  so  to  oust  Frandk  L, 
wno,  being  of  the  Aogoul^me  branch,  had  only  the  right  of  a  cadet  To 
bring  this  about,  what  was  wanting?  The  annulling  of  the  SaKclaw, 
in  effecting  which  he  would  have  won  applause,  and  been  aided  by  his 
oonsin  Charles  V.,  and  by  all  those  princes  who  had  daughters  of  the 
house  of  France  in  their  families. 

"  Louise,  in  despair,  had  at  first  thought  of  suppressing  his  pensions, 
with  a  view  to  subject  the  faithless  Constable  to  salutary  restraint.  The 
King,  in  1521,  whether  from  distrust  or  jealousy,  deprived  him  of  one 
of  his  highest  privileges  as  Constable,  the  right  of  leading  the  van-guard, 
of  conducting  the  army  where  and  as  he  pleased."* 

Bourbon  had  now  a  pretext  for  treason.  This  personal  slight  must 
be  resented  by  no  mere  stroke  of  individual  retaliation.     True,  a  man  of 

«  Michelet,  ii6»  juprd,  pp.  201  tq.  2 '"'  ^t. 
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patriotic  feeling  might  have  been  expected  to  act  rather  on  the  principle 
of  <^  the  noble  Douglas,"  in  Scott's  metrical  romance — 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Those  chords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 
Which  knit  mj  country  and  my  kind  ? 

History,  however,  in  the  person  of  numerous  representatives,  has  put  the 
best  construction  on  Bourbon's  revolt,  and  espoused  his  side  in  the 
quarrel.  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  honours  Charles  Y .  for  honouring  great 
men,  appreciating  their  qualities,  and  thereby  attaching  them  to  himself, 
caUs  it  one  of  the  noblest  victories  of  all  he  had  gained  over  Francis, 
when  he  **  deprived  him  of  Bourbon,  at  once  the  first  of  his  vassals  and 
one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age."  Bourbon's  defection,  which  was 
"  almost  necessitated,"  says  Schlegel,  *'  by  the  violent  steps  taken  against 
him,  if  it  cannot  be  altogether  justified,  may  yet  be  palliated,  and  more- 
over must  not  be  judged  by  the  principles  of  public  law  subsequently 
established ;  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  judgea  according  to  the  then 
existing  relations  of  the  great  vassals."*  Among  the  incentives  with 
which  Ikrzky  plies  WaUenstein,  in  Schiller's  tragedy,  when  urgii^ 
revolt  from  the  Emperor,  and  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  occurs  this 
passage: 

Think  not  more  meanly  of  thyself  than  do 

Thy  foes,  who  stretch  their  hands  witliioy  to  greet  thee. 

Less  scmpuloos  far  was  the  Imperial  dnarles. 

The  powerful  head  of  this  illustrious  house ; 

With  open  arms  he  gave  the  Bourbon  welcome ; 

For  still  by  policy  the  world  is  ruled.f 

But  Waliensteih's  mind,  as  yet  hesitating  and  suspensive,  cannot  get 
over  the  obstinate  self-questioning,  so  ill-boding  and  fatally  pertinent  as 
regards  himself, 

How  fared  it  with  the  brave  and  royal  Boiurbon 
Who  sold  himself  unto  his  country's  foes, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  father-land  P 
Curses  were  his  reward,  and  men's  abhorrence 
•  Avenged  th'  unnatural  and  revolting  deed.f 

A  breach  between  Francis  and  Bourbon,  says  one  popular  writer,  was 
the  more  easily  effected  from  the  great  contrast  between  their  charac- 
ters :  Francis  being  gay,  open,  gallant,  superficial,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
averse  from  business ;  Bourbon,  grave,  reserved,  thoughtful,  profound, 
and  laborious.  "  In  April,  1621,  the  Constable's  wife,  Suzanne  de 
Bourbon,  died.  He  had  previously  lost  the  three  children  he  had  by 
her.  The  breach  between  the  Court  and  the  Constable  daily  widened. 
In  a  northern  campaign  against  Charles  V.,  Francis  gave  the  command 
of  the  vanguard,  which,  by  a  practice  established  in  the  French  armies, 

*  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  XHI. 

I  Schiller,  The  Death  of  Wallenstein,  Act  I.,  So.  6. 
Ibid. — These  lines  are  omitted  in  Coleridge*8  admirable  translation.    We 
quote,  therefore,  f^om  Blr.  G.  F.  Richardson's  compUmentary  version. 
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belonged  to  the  Constable,  to  the  Due  d'Alen^on.  From  that  moment 
Bourbon  regarded  himself  as  degraded  from  his  dignity.  He  was  fre- 
quently heaord  to  quote  that  answer  of  a  courtier  to  Cbaries  VII.,  who 
asked  if  anybody  was  capable  of  shaking  his  fidelity : — *  No,  Sire,  no,  not 
the  offer  of  three  Idngdoms  such  as  yours ;  but  an  affiront  is.'  Fresh 
injuries  and  insults  were  heaped  upon  Bourbon."  For  instance,  the 
Chancellor  Du  Pradt,  we  are  told,  by  examining  the  titles  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  thought  he  saw,  that  by  per?erting  the  use  of  some  words, 
he  might  be  able  to  deprive  the  Constable  of  his  estates,  and  convey 
them  to  the  Duchesse  d'Anffoul^me,  or  to  the  King.  He  exphdned  to 
the  duchesse  that  she  had  a  nght  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  Suzanne, 
and  that  the  rest  reverted  to  the  crown.  '<  Madame  [Louise  of  Savoy] 
admired  the  ability  and  leal  of  the  chancellor,  and  entered  fully  into  his 
views.  She  is  said  to  have  flattered  herself  that  Bourbon  would  choose 
rather  to  secure  his  rights  by  marrying  her,  than  be  reduced  to  misery. 
But  the  haughty  and  austere  Bourbon,  when  his  friends  pressed  him  to 
marry  the  princess,  placing  in  the  most  favourable  lifi^ht  her  power,  wit, 
and  riches,  said  that  he  was  so  sure  of  his  rieht  that  he  was  ready  to  try 
it  before  any  or  all  of  the  courts ;  he  declare<^  moreover,  that  honour  was 
far  dearer  to  him  than  property,  and  that^  he  would  never  again  incur 
the  reproach  of  having  degraded  himself  by  marrying  a  profligate 
woman.''  The  result,  it  is  added,  of  such  a  tnal,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  France  at  that  time,  may  be  easily  foreseen :  the  parlia- 
ment decreed  that  all  the  property  in  litigation  should  be  sequestrated— 
*^  which  was  to  reduce  bourbon  to  beggary."  The  same  writer  con- 
jectures that  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  France  two  or  perhaps 
even  one  century  earlier,  to  a  man  so  powerful  as  Bourbon  at  once  by 
station  and  by  talent  and  energy,  the  struggle  would  most  likely  have 
terminated  in  Charles  of  Bourbon  filling  the  throne  in  the  room'  of 
Francis  of  Valob.  "  As  it  was,  another  fate  was  reserved  for  Bourbon. 
Francis  having  obtained  intelligence  that  he  had  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Bourbon  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  from  France,  which  he  did  with  some  difficulty.  Some 
proposals  which  were  afterwards  made  to  him  by  Francis  were  rejected 
»y  bourbon,  who  had  good  reason  to  distrust  his  sincerity.  Bourbon 
was  now  thrown  upon  Charles  V.,  who,  though  not  a  little  diswpointed 
at  receiving  a  banished  man  instead  of  a  powerful  ally,  as  he  had  at  first 
expected,  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy.  He  surrounded 
him,  however,  with  colleagues  and  spies."  In  1525  the  result  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Payia,  where  Bourbon  commanded  a  body  of  about 
nineteen  thousand  Germans,  raised  by  him  professedly  for  the  emperor's 
serrice,  "  afforded  him  ample  vengeance  for  his  wrongs,"  not  merely  in 
that  perhaps  trivial  and  at  any  rate  secondary  consideration,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  army,  but  *'  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Francis* 

*  Here  is  what  Horace  Walpole  deemed  a  not  unworthy  historical  parallel. 
In  his  Journal  of  March,  1778,  we  read:  ''Dr.  Franklin  was  received  at  Yer- 
Btilles  in  form  on  the  17th,  as  Ambassador  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  triaipph  has  never  been  exceeded  but  by  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  by  the 
Constahle  oif  Bourhon,  which,  perhaps,  was  inferior  to  Franklin's,  as  the  latter 
was  a  private  man,  and  triumphed  by  his  own  abilities  over  the  King  of  Qreat 
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And  the  destfa  of  BoDDtret,  hif  [the  CoMtdble's]  ehief  penooal  eneoty.*'* 
Every  allowance,  furely,  is  made  for  a  renegade's  grieraiieet,  in  narra* 
tivefl  of  this  purport ;  not  less  sorely  than  that  all  his  nifdoinga  are 
darkened,  and  his  motires  put  in  the  woret  light,  hj  writen  like  Mi- 
dielet,  who  to  a  strong  national  bias,  unite  a  dnunatic  intennty  of  de- 
scription, erer  eager  for  situation  and  effect 

In  further  ezempUBcation  of  that  fa?oarable  regard  for  the  Constable 
which,  on  the  whok,  predominates  apparently,  among  English  avthors, 
die  following  extract  from  one  who,  though  no  historian,  was  a  very  popu- 
lar bookwright  in  his  day  (and  in  fiction  deservedly  so),  reads  curiously  in 
contrast  with  Michelet's  portraiture.  After  saying  tlwt  private  aoi* 
mosities  had  long  rendered  Bourbon  adverse  to  Frands,  and  that  tke 
English  and  imperial  cabinets,  aware  of  his  disposition,  incited  the  Con- 
stable to  take  the  decisive  step,  '^  rebellion  against  his  king,"-— Mr.  Gait 
tells  us  the  prioe  they  at  first  ofiered  for  his  treachery  had  been  rejeded, 
but  that  an  aocumuli^on  of  petty  drcumstanoes  enhanced  his  resentment^ 
and  the  terms  being  made  more  acceptable,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  Charles.  **^  Bourbon  was  a  plain  and  gallant  soldier ;  his 
enmity  to  Francis  arose  from  the  frankness  of  his  nature,  and  the  want 
of  that  dissimulation  which,  while  it  degrades  the  man,  rarely  fiuls  to 
exalt  the  courtier*  In  the  outline  of  his  talents  he  resembled  Surreyy 
then  [ !]  the  hero  of  England  ;t  but,  with  all  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  affections  of  his  companions  in  danger,  Bourbon  was 
deficient  in  self-control.  The  principles  of  loyalty  were,  in  that  a^ 
weak  among  military  men,  and  renown  in  arms  was  a  higher  aim  than 
patriotism.  Though  Bourbon  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  his  crime,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  admitted  of  a 
liberal  construction."^ 

About  half  a  century  earlier,  the  relations  between  another  King  of 
France  and  another  Constable  of  France,  elicited  some  characteristic 
comments  ^m  woridly-wise  Philippe  de  Commines,  which  Bourbon  may 
have  read,  and  not  laid  to  heart.  '^  Th^  Constable,"  s&ys  Comminesy 
treating  of  the  year  1474,  *<  perhaps  had  a  mind  that  the  King  should 
be  afraid  of  him — at  least  I  suppose  he  had" — and  '<  Had  I  a  friend  in 
that  capacity,"  the  statecraftsman  continues,  '^  I  would  advise  him  to 
carry  himself  so,  that  his  master  might  love  him,  and  not  dread  lum ; 
for  t  never  saw  any  courtier  whose  authority  depended  upon  the  awe  he 
inspired  his  prince,  but  some  time  or  other  he  was  ruined,  and  by  hie 
master's  consent.  Many  examples  of  this  nature  have  been  seen  in  our 
time,  or  not  long  before,  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Liord  de 
la  Tremouille  and  others.  In  England  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
faction  were  a  remarkable  instance ;  I  could  name  others  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere ;  but  perhaps  those  who  shall  read  Uiis  <^pter,  may  know  it 

Britain.**  (Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223-4.)  Horace  writes 
more  loosely  than  usual :  first  making  Bourbon's  feat  **  exceed"  all  other  triumphs 
on  record,  and  then  giving  the  palm  of  excellence  to  America's  rare  Ben. 

♦  See  the  article  **  Charles  de  Bourbon,**  in  the  English  Cydopsedia,  1856. 

t  Surrey,  the  hero  of  England,  being  then  some  nine  years  old.  Bat  Mr.  Gait 
was  not  particular.  Dates  were  not  his  forte,  any  more  than  style.  On  the 
latter  subject,  see  Tom  Moore's  squib,  apropos  df  the  abortire  life  of  Byron. 

X  Galt*8  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  book  ill. 
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better  tkan  L  Tliie  arroganee  genenlly  proceeds  from  some  extra- 
ordinary serrioe  that  they  have  performed,  by  which  they  are  so  strangely 
puffed  up,  that  they  think  their  merit  ought  to  bear  them  out  in  whatevev 
they  do,  and  that  their  masters  cannot  live  without  them."*  The  king's 
firiends,  in  Charles  de  Bourbon's  case,  would  think  most  of  this  moralising 
highly  applicable  to  that  overgrown  subject.  Had  he  taken  old  Corn- 
mines'  counsel,  Charles  de  BoiuiKm  would  not  (to  pervert  a  pithy  phrase) 
have  outrun  the  Constable. 

According  to  a  statement  made  to  Thomas  Beleyn  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  occasional  cause  of  Bourbon^  eventual  rupture  with 
Francis  arose  as  follows.  The  Constable  happened  to  be  in  the  Queen's 
room  one  day,  when  she  was  dining  all  alone.     Whether,  meanwhile, 

The  King  was  in  his  counting-house,  counting  out  his  money, 

deponent  saith  not,  any  more  than  whether 

The  Queen  was  in  her  parlour  eating  bread-and-honey, 

or  what  other  traditionally  regal  regale  formed  her  noontide  repast  So 
it  was,  however,  that  she  bade  the  Constable  be  seated,  and  go  shares  in 
the  dinner.  He  must  oblige  her  by  taking  "  pot  luck"  (a  phrase  that 
excludes  the  bread-and-honey  hypothesis) :  she  could  take  no  refusal,  and 
would  make  no  stranger  of  him.  Down  sat  the  Bourbon,  accordingly, 
and,  we  suppose,  began  so  exhibit  his  prowess  as  a  trendierman.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  the  King  makes  his  appearance.  The  Constable  rises, 
and  is  for  leaving  the  table.  '*  No,  no,  momeignewr^  cries  his  mijesty, 
<<  keep  your  seat  Well,  now,  is  it  true  what  I  hear,  that  you  are  going 
to  get  married  ?" — **  No,  sire." — "  But  I  know  it  to  he  true,  I'm  sure  of 
it  I  know  of  all  your  traffickings  wilih  the  Emperor.  ....  Keep  well 
in  mind,  you  had  better,  what  I  tell  you  on  that  matter." — '^  Sire,  that 
is  a  menace  !  I  have  not  deserved  treatment  like  this."  After  dinner, 
the  Constable  retired ;  and  to  Boleyn's  expression  of  surprise  that  the 
King,  after  allowing  Uiose  threatening  words  to  escape  him,  should  have 
permitted  Bourbon  to  get  away,  Charles  V.  answered,  that  the  King 
could  not  prevent  him--all  the  gramds  pereomuiges  being  for  Bourbon. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  render  the  renegade  ill  at  ease  in  the  Imperial 
service.  He  found  tluit  service  anything  but  perfect  freedom.  He  felt 
that  Charles  slighted  and  countercheck^  him.  The  Emperor  for  whom 
he  managed  to  raise  an  army,  and  a  victorious  one, — that  Emperor  who, 
at  the  period  of  Bourbon's  defection,  was  without  iorcea  and  without 
funds,— showed  his  gratitude  by  subordinating  the  ez-Constable  of 
France  to  one  of  his  own  valets,  Lannoy,  one  of  the  Croy  fiamity,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  a  Fleming  void  of  talent.  Pescara,  too,  was  hateful  to 
Bourbon,  who  would  gladly  have  shaken  off  his  new  allegiance,  and 
began  to  sound  England,  whether  his  services  would  be  better  appreciated 
and  better  paid  in  that  tight  little  island.  Give  him  one  poor  month's 
subsidy,  and  he  would  levy  a  band,  burst  on  France,  carry  all  before  him, 
and  make  Henry  VIIL  King  of  the  French.  When  he  plied  this  offer, 
he  was  still  sore  at  the  £Eulure  of  his  aggression  on  Provence,  and  that 
forced  repeat  from  Marseilles  which  disconcerted  all  his  plans.    Curious 

*  Memoirs  of  Phil*  de  Commines,  book  ilL  ch«  xii. 
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to  telly  it  was  by  Renzo,  or  Ranee  (Orrini),  an  Italian,  and  his  valiant 
legion  of  proscriii  italiens^  that  France,  on  this  occasion,  was  succesa- 
follj  defended  against  an  assailing  Frenchman. 

Soand  Bourbon  vit  Marseille, 
a  dit  k  ses  gens : 
Yraj  Dien !  quel  oapiiaine 
Trouverons-nous  deoans  ? 
n  no  m'en  cbaut  d'un  blanc 
D'homme  qui  soit  en  France, 
Mab  que  ne  soit  dedans 
Le  capitaine  Ranoe. 

But  so  it  chanced  that  le  capitidne  Ranee  was  within,  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  Bourbon  out.  Experiences  at  home  and  abroad  of  this  descrip- 
tion, would  hardly  improve  the  best  of  tempers ;  and  Bourbon's  was 
neither  second-best,  nor  anything  approaching  thereto.  Same  dissatis- 
faction with  himself  must  have  constantly  embittered  the  dissatisfactioa 
he  felt  with  his  Imperial  associates.  Now  and  then  some  precious  piece 
of  compensation  would  make  him,  no  doubt, 

grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile, 

as  when  he  waited  on  the  captured  Ring  of  France,  the  Pavia  prisoner. 
Not  that  he  let  Francis,  or  any  one  else,  see  any  token  of  exultation.  And 
Francis  himself  is  complimented  by  Michelet  on  his  self-control,  and 
mastery  of  countenance,  mien,  and  accent,  at  this  trpng  interview :  ''His 
[the  King's]  perfect  dissimulation  appeared  that  evening,  in  the  bitter 
moment  of  nis  having  to  receive  the  Constable  Bourbon.  The  latter 
behaved  modestly,  presented  his  duty,  and  offered  his  services.  The  King 
bore  with  him,  and  showed  no  ung^racious  visage.  One  author  even 
assures  us  that  he  invited  him  to  his  table,  with  the  other  generals."* 

Every  day  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Bourbon  and  the 
Emperor.  Charles  had  no  sort  of  wish  to  constitute  so  ambiUous  an  ad- 
venturer the  absolute  conqueror  of  France,  yet  was  desirous  of  retaining, 
encouraging,  and  making  the  most  of  him  as  a  perturber  in  ordinary,  or 
general  make-bate  extraordinary,  a  faction-leader,  a  live  spark  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  In  short,  just  wnat  Philip  II.  afterwards  had  in  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  Philip's  father  wished  to  have,  and  to  hold,  in  Charles  de 
Bourbon.  The  latter  had  no  notion  of  being  so  had,  and  held,  for  any 
sovereign's  will  and  pleasure.  He  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  apt  to 
consult  it,  and  give  it  the  preference  to  any  potentate's  sic  voh.  Mortifi- 
cations abounded  in  his  anomalous  position;  even  the  mildest  synonymes 
with  <*tnutor"  or  ^'renegade,"  '<  apostate"  or  '^ rebel,"  are  apt  to  grate 
on  a  sensitive  ear;  and  in  oblique  narration,  or  otherwise,  he  would  often 
be  hearing  some  such  sounds.  ' 

Then  again,  as  a  well-disposed  biographer  has  remarked,  the  roving 
and  unsettled  life  he  had  led  since  his  revolt,  helped  to  produce  in  him 
something  of  the  recklessness,  and  even  ferocity,  of  the  brigands  he  com- 
manded, and  to  give  to  his  natural  ambition  muoh  of  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  wholesale  robbery.  "  It  was  in  the  complex  state  of  mind,  made 
up  of  such  elements  as  these,  that  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  acting  in- 

*  Michelet,  R^forme,  ch.  xiii. 
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J  of  the  emperor,  and  commenciDg  businesa  as  kin^  on  his  own 
aooouDt.  Fortune  seemed  to  throw  in  his  way  one  means  oF  accomplish- 
ing this  object,  in  attaching  to  himself  by  the  allurement  of  an  immense 
booty,  the  army  which  the  emperor  did  not  pay."  Those  **  jolly  com- 
panions every  one"  wanted  woric,  and  so  did  their  captain.  And  that 
captain  was  the  man  of  men  to  cut  out  work  for  them,  and  keep  ihem 
to  it. 

'Twas  after  Pavia's  stricken  field,  while  Francis  was  in  Spain, 
That  Bourbon  sent  a  message  round,  and  took  the  field  again  ; 
The  flap  of  his  broad  banner  was  heard  in  Qermany, 
And  set  the  smiths  a  sweating  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  soon  he  saw  around  him,  of  men  a  goodly  force. 
For  nobles  pledged  their  fattest  fields  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  ; 
The  fighting  men  of  every  land,  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen. 
The  cavalier  and  hagbutteer,  the  spearmen  and  the  bowmen ; 
Beardless  boy  and  withered  cheek  gathered  from  near  and  far. 
All  ^lant  hearts  that  wish'd  to  try  the  noble  art  of  war. 
Their  teeth  were  clean,  their  purses  lean :  but  thereat  nothinff  loth, 
They  trusted  well  that  Bourbon  would  find  provender  for  both. 

Whither  they  went  they  could  not  tell,  nor  eke  the  why  or  wherefore ; 
But  well  thev  knew  their  man,  nor  more  a  soldier  needs  to  care  for; 
They  knew  toat  France's  chivalry  had  sunk  beneath  his  star; 
And  Tremouille  and  Bayard,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war; 
And,  if  he  found  his  soldiers  work,  he  also  made  them  fat. 
And  Milan's  honest  burghers  would  bear  them  out  in  that : 
Wherefore  their  hearts  exulted  when  the  pleasant  spring  had  come. 
And  the  lilies  were  unfolded  at  the  sound  of  trump  and  drum. 

Tendimue  m  LaHunit  was  their  leader's  device  now.  He  would  take  his 
merry  merry  men  to  Rome  itself  and  let  them  plunder  at  pleasure  the 
Eternal  Cii^.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  but  it  might  be  sacked  in 
one,  under  leadership  and  by  mettlesome  companions  like  his.  ^'  Le  void 
en  Toscane.  The  rains  and  snows  of  sprinn  have  not  withheld.  Not 
even  revolts  withhold  him.  His  life  is  in  danger;  dead  or  alive,  go  he 
will ;  he  resembles  a  stone  hurled  by  fatality."*  Rage,  hatred,  lust  of 
pillage,  lend  wings  to  his  followers.  The  Germans  are  panting  to  force 
an  entry  into  Babylon,  and  to  lay  their  heavy  hands  on  the  very  person 
of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  no  less  impatient  to  seize  on  treasures 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  a  thousand  years,  and  to  rifle  the  spoils 
of  the  wide  world.  The  Pope  begins  to  take  mght,  and  sets  about  arming 
the  people.  The  youth  of  Rome,  the  servants  of  the  prelates,  the  cardinals' 
grooms,  the  painters  and  artists  too,  receive  weapons  of  war.  Swaggering 
Benvenuto  Cellini  gets  ready  his  arquebuse.  But  money,  where  can  that 
be  had?  The  rich  conceal  theirs,  when  about  to  lose  it  all.  One  among 
them  does  not  blush  to  offer  a  few  ducats.  An  offer  he  was  to  weep  for, 
anon ;  if  he  paid  not,  his  daughters  did,  and  at  the  dearest  price  that 
daughters  could  pay---€f«  leur  honte  et  du  plus  indigne  supplice, 

*<  On  the  fifth  of  May,"  writes  the  most  picturesque  of  French  hbtorians, 
^'  Bourbon,  encamped  m  the  meadows  before  Rome,  sent  a  derisive  mes- 
sage demandiufi^  leave  to  pass  through  the  city  ;  he  was  goinc^  to  Naples, 
he  said.     On  the  6th,  a  fog  favoured  his  approach ;  he  gave  Uie  word  for 


•  Michelet,  t.  vlii.  ch.  xv. 
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the  assault  Hie  GemuuM  went  faintly  to  wcnrk.  As  for  himself — who, 
in  a  crime  Uke  this,  nmst  at  least  be  sntoessful, — he  seises  a  ladder,  and 
ascends  it  A  ball  strikes  him,  and  he  is  coosciovs  the  strokie  is  death. 
'  Cover  nie,*  he  said  to  Jonas,  a  natire  of  AiiYergDe  who  had  never  left 
bim.  The  man  Bang  his  cloak  over  Bourbon. — But  though  Bourbon  was 
IsUen,  the  eiij  was  nererdieless  earriedj  by  storm,  with  a  great  massacre 
of  the  youth  of  Rome.  Guillaume  Du  Bellay,  our  envoy  at  Florence, 
who  was  come  post  to  warn  the  Pope,  to<^  his  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  together  with  Remo  de  Ceri,  sword  in  hand,  and  so  gave 
Clement  VII.  time  to  eseape  from  the  Vatican  into  the  castle.  From  the 
long  hanging  sallety  whioli  formed  the  communication,  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Irigh^ul  execution  that  was  g<nng  on,  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand Romans  killed  by  blows  with  pike  and  halberd. 

**  Never  was  there  a  scene  of  greater  atrocity,  a  more  shocking  cami- 
vjbI  of  death.  Women,  pictures,  stoles,  dragged  away,  thrown  together 
pell-mell,  torn,  soUed,  violated.  Cardinals  on  the  strappado,  princesses 
in  the  arms  of  the  soldiery :  a  diaos,  a  biiarre  medley  of  blood-stained 
obscenities,  hideous  comedies.  The  Germans,  who  did  a  deal  of  killing 
at  first,  and  made  Saint-Bartholomews  of  images,  Saints,  Virgins,  were 
gradually  swallowed  up  in  the  cellars  of  the  City,  and  there  appeased." 
The  sober  Spaniards,  coldly  crael,  and  ike  Abrusso  mountaineers,  agreed 
neither  with  them,  nor  with  each  other :  the  thiee  nations  had  no  fdlow- 
feeling,  no  intercommunication ;  and  for  this,  the  Romans  only  suffered 
the  more;  << ruined  and  ransomed  by  the  one,  tliey  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  other."  Altogether,  it  was  ''  a  tragedy,  like  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
or  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Every  time  that  one  of  these  great 
capitals,  whidi  concentrate  a  world  of  civilisation,  is  thus  struck  with 
rain,  one  is  led  to  muse  on  the  universal  death  that  awaits  empires,  tiie 
future  catacfysmes  which  shall  make  this  aged  earth  herself  evaniA,''* 
— when 

^thc  great  globe  itsdf 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  .... 

•  •  •  .  Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

But  alihough  meditations  of  this  kind  are  awakened  in  the  modem 
French  historian,  by  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  he  is  constrained  to  own 
— chose  etrange,  inaUendue  I — that,  at  the  time  of  that  outrage,  Europe 
was  but  sl^hUy  moved  by  its  excesses.  Nay,  so  far  from  indignant 
emotion  being  tne  vogue,  there  arose  in  more  tnan  one  quarter  outbreaks 
of  brutal  laughter,  peab  of  savage  mirth.  Germany  laughed :  the 
spiritual  power,  the  mystery  of  terror,  was  at  an  end,  die  supposed. 
Even  the  Emperor,  the  Catholic  king,  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  '*  He  dis- 
avows the  deed,  but  his  joy  is  seen  through  the  disapproval;  he  makes  no 
pause  in  the  f^tes  for  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  Pope  (thinks  he),  broken 
as  a  temporal  prince,  degraded  and  brought  low,  will  never  recover  him- 
self— ^but  is  henceforth  the  sport  of  kings."  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  are  **  charmed  with  the  event :  so  superb  an  opportunity  does  it 
offer  of  drawing  contributions  from  the  clergy,  of  sanctirjring  the  war,  of 
accusing  Charles  V. — In  short,  this  unheard-of,  terrible  occurrence,  which 
should  have  dismayed  the  earth  beneath  and  shaken  the  heavens  above, 

*  lOehelet,  t  viii.  du  xv. 
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made  searoely  any  seaafttioo  at  aU.**  But  whate?er  in&my  tbero  was 
attached  to  it,  the  meoKny  of  Charier  de  Bourbon  had  to  bear.  We  ean 
imagine  any  one  that  loved  himy  that  oared  for  his  repiitation,  and  hoped 
for  nis  well-doing  and  well-being,  remonstrating  with  him  beforehand 
m  words  the  drift  of  which  might  be  expressed  m  Yolumnia's  appeal  to 
Ciuus  Marcius : 

Thou  know'st,  great  son. 

The  end  of  war's  imcertain ;  but  tbis  is  certain. 

That,  if  thou  oenqaer  Rome,  the  beoefifc 

Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name 

Whose  repetition  wiU  be  dogg'd  with  curses ; 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ :  This  man  was  noble. 

Bat  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out — 

and  by  the  ultimate  act  of  his  life,  the  aot  in  which  that  life  was  for- 
feited, 

his  name  remains 
To  the  eisukg  age^  Muaned.^ 

Not  only  was  Bourbon  the  first  to  mount  the  walls,  but,  it  is  said,  the  first 
who  fell,  and  this  by  a  shot  fired,  we  are  told,  by  a  priest.  Beuvenuto 
Cellini,  indeed,  asserts  and  asseverates  that  he  it  was  who  shot  Bourbon ; 
but  what  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  the  ipse  dixUs  ot  ipsefecUs  of  that 
capital  I  incarnate?  Possibly,  quite  possibly,  he  did  shoot  Bourbon ; 
probably,  quite  as  probably,  he  did  not.  Guicciardini  leaves  the 
question  undecided — so  that  it  comes  down  to  after  ages  in  the  same 
category  of  vexed  questions  as.  Who  murdered  Begbie?  Beuvenuto 
may  answer,  for  all  time,  Alone  I  did  it  I  But  he  was  not  more  addicted, 
one  surmises,  to  the  vero  than  to  the  (more  or  less)  ben  invento :  he 
might  almost  be  called  Beninvento  Cellini,  instead  of  Beuvenuto,  on  the 
score  of  his  imaginative  skill.  He  was  such  a  capital  hand  at  drawing 
the  long  bow,  that  no  wonder  he  was  *^up  to"  the  great  gun  trick  too. 

Ben's  autograph  account  of  the  affair  runs  thus :  *<  Having  taken  aim 
with  my  piece,  where  I  saw  the  thickest  crowd  of  the  enemy,  I  fixed  my 
eye  on  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  above  the  rest :  but  the  misty 
weather  prevented  me  from  distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot  Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Cecchino,  I 
bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  escape  every  shot 
of  the  besiegers.  Having  aeooidingly  fired  twioe  fer  the  enemy's  once, 
I  softly  approached  the  walls,  and  pereeived  that  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary confusion  among  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having  shot  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon :  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that  chief  per- 
sonage, whom  I  saw  nused  by  the  rest.^t  It  is  handsome  of  Ben,  after 
all,  to  admit  of  posttble  partners  in  this  feat — to  confess  to  agents  and 
abettors,  albeit  himself  directed  the  shot  and  gave  the  word  of  command* 

But,  whoever  fired  the  shos,  it  told  home.  The  bullet  had  its  billet 
to  the  life's  blood  of  Bourbon.  Grood  Catholics  would  descry  a  judgment 
in  this  doom  of  the  first  man  that  mounted  the  first  ladder  against  Rome. 
How  far  it  might  have  daunted  the  host  he  was  leading  on,  had  the  fact 
of  his  fall  been  bruited  among  them,  or  had  Jonas  failed  to  cast  that 
mantle  over  his  dying  master,  cannot  be  determined.  It  seems,  however, 

*  Coriolanus,  Act  V.,  Sc  3.  f  Life  of  Beuvenuto  Cellini,  cb,  viL 
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only  to  haye  stirred  op  those  who  knew  him  Men,  to  extra  ener^  of 
exertion,  and  resolre  of  rerenge.  The  so-called  SMrge  if  ISoavben  in  a 
modem  romance  illustrates  this  state  of  feding : 

When  the  good  Coont  of  Nassaa 

Saw  Bourbon  lie  dead, 
"Bf  Saint  Barbe  and  Saint  Nicholas ! 

Forward/'  he  said. 

"  Matter  never  prayer  o'er  him. 
For  litter  ne'er  halt; 

But  sound  loud  the  trumpet- 
Sound,  sound  to  assault ! 

"Bring  engine,  bring  ladder. 

Yon  old  walls  to  Male ; 
All  Rome,  bj  Saint  Peter, 

For  Bourbon  shall  wail  !"* 

QutdEonuB/adamf  most  hare  been  a  qnestion  that  Bourbon  put  to 
himself,  and  in  some  sort  answered.  What  should  he  dd  in  Rome^  whea 
he  fi^t  innde  ?  Bjron  makes  his  Mephbtophelean  Cassar  put  the  query 
to  we  Duke,  point  blank : 

What  would  you  make  of  Rome  f 
Bourbon,  That  which  it  was. 

Casar.     In  Ahiric's  time  f 
Bourbon,  No,  skre !    In  the  first  Cnsar's, 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 
Cawr.  And  kings. 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds.f 

The  Byronian  Bourbon,  indeed,  looks  reverently  on  Rome,  and  talks  of 
how  those  walls  have  girded  in  great  ages,  and  sent  forth  mieht^  spirits. 
To  hb  eyes  the  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome  is  peopled  with  those 
warriors,  flitting  along  the  eternal  city  s  ramparts ;  ana  he  even  conjures 
up  a  last  Cato  among  them,  who  stands  '^  and  tears  his  bowels  rather 
than  survive  the  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave."  His  views  of  pro- 
viding a  better  government  for  misgoverned  Rome — ^for  in  &ct  he  is  an 
administrative  reformer,  and  something  more — are  sufficiently  developed 
in  this  other  bit  of  colloquy : 

Bourbon,  Tis  necessary  for  the  farther  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  bidder's 
First  step. 

Catar.  Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 

So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourbon,  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Throu^  every  change  the  seven-hilled  oitjr  hath 
Retained  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  dssars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Ahtfics 
Unto  the  Pontiffs.    Roman,  Goth,  or  Priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters !    Civilised,  Barbanan, 

*  *«  Criditon,''  ch.  vl.  f  The  Deformed  Iteisformed,  Act  L 
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Or  Saintly,  stfll  the  wails  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  Circus  of  an  Empire.    Well ! 
Twas  ikeir  turn — now  'tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  wiU  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better.* 

What  the  actual  BoorboD,  however,  might  have  tbooght  beforehand, 
and  bow  be  would  hare  ruled  afterwards,  are  points  about  which  we  are 
equally  in  the  dark.  Cellini's,  or  somebody  else's,  buUet  disposed  of  the 
question,  summarily  if  not  satisfactorily.  It  might  be  a  soldier's,  it 
might  be  a  brigandf's  death ;  but  death  it  was,  and  there  an  end. 

The  Emperor  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  French 
King,  that  Bourbon's  possessions  should  be  restored  to  his  family,  and 
his  memory  **  rehabilitated"  with  all  the  honours.  Francis  gave  words 
of  assenting  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  them  to  the  hope,  as  much  as 
he  decently  or  safely  could.  Neither  the  restoration  of  goods  and  chattels, 
nor  the  renabilitation  of  credit  or  renown,  was  complete  as  Bourbon  heart 
eonld  wish.  But  there  was  plenty  left  of  the  former,  notwithstanding,  to 
make  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  Constable's  nephew,  a  very  wealthy  prince. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  come  in  for  not  more  than  one-third  of  his  uncle's 
revenues;  yet  even  that  huge  subtractioo,  of  two-thirds  at  one  fell  swoop, 
lef^  him  quite  enough  to  feather  his  nest  very  comfortably  indeed. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Constable  would  have  been  a  telling  subject 
for  one  of  Sir  Walter^s  historical  romances.  So  he  appears  to  have 
thought  himself  too ;  for  we  read  in  Mr.  Cheney's  notes  of  the  great 
novelist's  sojourn  in  Rome,  in  May,  1832,— only  five  months  before  his 
death,— that  "  Sir  Walter  always  showed  much  curiosity  about  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon ;"  and  that  when  told  of  a  suit  of  armour  belonginc;  to  him 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Scott  eagerly  asked  after  we  form 
and  construction,  and  inquired  if  he  wore  it  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
Rome.  **  That  event  had  matly  struck  his  imagination.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  always  had  an  idea  of  weaving  it  into  the  story  of  a  romance, 
and  of  introducing  the  traitor  Constable  as  an  actor.^f  Alas,  it  was  too 
late  now,  by  whole  years.  The  story  should  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
days  of  Ivanhoe — ^not  those  of  Count  Robert,  and  of  Castie  Dangerous. 

*  The  Deformed  Traosfonned,  Act  L 

t  See  the  final  chapter  of  Lockharf  s  Life  of  Scott 
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ak  ameeioah  8ketch« 

By  Mbs.  Bubhbt. 

War  is  a  terrible  evil  even  when  it  occors  between  nations  foreign  to 
eacb  other,  whose  inhabitants  are  dissimilar  in  feelings,  habits,  laws,  and 
traditions.  But  it  is  still  more  dreadful  when  it  breaks  out  among  two 
portions  of  one  people— of  a  people  who  have  struggled  together  for 
their  liberty,  who  have  Earned  together  their  gOTomment  and  their  con- 
stitution, who  are  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  oountry  and  of  kindred, 
and  closely  entwined  by  the  various  relations  of  commercial  and  doaettie 
life.  What  a  cruel  calamity  is  such  a  war,  bringing  misery  to  the  heartSy 
and  ruin  to  the  fortunes,  the  prospects,  the  homes  of  thousands  I 

Yet,  in  the  lately  so  peaceful,  powerful,  and  flourisliing  States  of 
America,  such  a  suicidal  and  unnatiural  war  is  now  raging. 

Woe  to  those  whose  impolite  violence  of  speech,  whose  selfish  am* 
bition,  or  unbridled  passion,  have  *'  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,"  and  sown 
the  fatal  discord,  and  caused  to  meet  in  deadly  strife,  £riend  against 
friend,  brother  against  brother,  and  father  against  son  ! 

We  are  not  going  to  argue  the  point  between  the  Federals  and  the 
Confederates,  or  to  attempt  to  pronounce  which  are  right  and  which  aie 
wrong;  probably  there  is  fault  on  both  sides.  The  Southerners,  perhaps, 
are  hot  and  hasty  in  temper,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  bve  fa^d 
their  temper  a  good  deal  tried  by  thehr  Northern  brethren.  The  sad 
and  painful  subject  of  slavery  has  long  been  a  stumbling-block  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  slaveownere  of  the  South  have 
not,  of  their  own  accord,  devised  some  plan  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  their  negroes.  It  would  have  been  a  grand  act,  which  would  have 
secured  to  them  the  admiration  of  the  world,  more  especially  if  the 
enormous  sacrifices  they  would  have  had  to  have  made  had  become 
generally  known.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  that  desirable,  yet  ex- 
tensive and  most  trying  change,  would  be  made  at  the  insolent  demand 
of  any  of  their  fellow  republicans ;  and  to  heap  upon  them  reproach, 
insult,  and  contumely,  was  not  the  way  to  gain  their  good- will,  or  induce 
them  to  take  the  advice  so  rudely  and  injudiciously  offered.  The 
clamour  of  the  North  grated  harshly  on  the  ear  of  the  South.  What 
right  had  they  to  interfere  ?  Clearly,  none ;  and,  instead  of  doing  goody 
they  did  harm. 

It  is  astonishing  how  trifling  a  spark  will  kindle  into  a  great  flame. 
The  mendacious  volume  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  which  was  welcomed 
with  such  avidity  among  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded,  high  and  /btr, 
in  this  country,  doubtless  helped  to  light  the  torch  of  discord.  It  is 
shocking  to  think  that  one  woman's  greed  of  gain,  or  vanity  of  author- 
ship, should  have  done  so  much  mischief. 

To  abuse  the  South  was  a  fertile  theme  in  the  North ;  it  was  always 
at  hand  for  petty  writers,  and  orators,  and  babblers  without  numb^> 
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until — as  a  tbonsand  tmy  riralets  will  sirell  the  broek  inlo  a  kxf^ 
stream — a  deep  senaatioii  of  dislike  hM  bemi  aroused  ia  the  Sonth,  which 
mmt  disunite  them  for  e^r  from  the  Northern  States. 

The  same  *^  star-spangled  banner"  will  never  more  float  over  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  and  the  months  of  the  MisaissippL  Bennion,  as  one 
republic,  is  impossible. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  inhabitants  (^  the  Northern  States 
express  so  much  compassion  for,  and  inta*est  in,  the  slave  population  of 
the  South,  while  they  clamour  for  their  freedom,  and  harangue  upon 
equalibr  and  the  rights  of  man,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  bkck 
and  coloured  people  are  so  much  despised,  and  treated  with  such  wither- 
ing disdain,  as  in  some  of  these  very  states  themselves.  We  shall  abstain 
from  particularising  the  states ;  but  if,  in  the  streets  of  some  of  their 
towns,  a  black  man  should  happen  to  have  got  into  an  empty  omnibus, 
white  men  will  hesitate  to  enter  it,  and  if  they  do  overcome  their  scruples 
so  far  as  to  go  in,  they  will  range  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  "  tarnation  nigger,"  avoiding  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  leper !  And 
a^aio,  if  a  black  or  coloured  man  should  go  to  a  publio«house  for  a  pot 
ot  beer,  he  would  be  shoved  to  one  side,  and  obHged  to  wait  until 
every  white  man,  even  the  bwest  ragamu£Bji,  who  came  long  after  him- 
self, were  served.  These  are  undeniable  truths ;  and  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds of  instances  might  be  cited,  to  prove  Uiat  the  Yankees  are  mora 
U^erant  and  more  philanthropic  in  woids  than  in  deeds. 

On  the  balcony  of  a  pretbr  hacienda,  or  villa  residence,  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe,  sat,  one  charmmg  evening,  after  the  sultry  hours  of  day 
were  past,  a  lovely  young  woman,  gasing  intently  at  the  sea.  Her  fair 
hair  was  braided  over  a  nrow  as  white  as  alabaster,  her  coral  lips  were 
a  little  apart,  while  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  her  delicate  features 
wore  an  expression  of  anxiety  not  in  keeping  with  the  almost  childish 
beauty  of  her  countenance.  She  was  lounging  on  a  low  Spanish  chair, 
one  pretty  hand  hanging  Hstlesdy  by  her  side,  while  the  other  played 
earelessly  with  a  little  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms  and  myrtle  that  lay 
on  her  kp. 

The  hacienda  where  this  foiry-looking  creature  redded  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  principal  seaport  of  Teneriffe. 
She  would  have  found  the  sweet  little  town  of  Lagnna,  once  the  ci^tal 
of  the  island,  a  more  desirable  abode,  delightfully  situated  as  it  is  in  a 
small  plain,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  protected  by  a  hill  crowned  with 
laurels  and  myrtiei.  The  air  there  is  delightfully  oool,  whereas  at  Santa 
Cruz  the  heat  is  oflbea  oppressive.  The  houses  in  the  latter-named  place 
are  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  with  flat  roofs ;  the  beach  is  very  narrow,  and 
behind  the  town  arises  a  watt  of  perpendicular  rock,  without  any  symptoms 
of  vegetation.  There  are^  however,  at  Santa  Cruz,  a  public  walk  plaated 
widi  poplars,  and  a  fine  mole  built  of  freestone. 

The  lady  above  mentioned  had  chosen  to  fix  herself  at  Santa  Cruz 
instead  of  Laguna,  or  the  still  more  agreeable  Orotava,  whidi  is  generally 
die  itarting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifib.  She  had 
seleeted  Santa  Croi  because  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  and 
to  It  her  husband's  ship  came  oocasionally.  He  was  Ae  eaptain  of  an 
American  man-of-war,  stationed  off  the  eoast  of  Africa ;  and  he  some- 
tkaet  ran  up  to  Madeira  or  the  Canary  Islands,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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health  of  his  crew.  It  was  on  account  of  these  flying  visits,  and  that  she 
might  have  these  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  that  his  joung  wife  had 
left  the  protection  of  her  father's  house  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  society 
of  her  mother  and  a  circle  of  intimate  friends  to  live,  with  an  elderly 
lady  as  a  companion,  in  one  of  the  comparatively  solitary  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  Captain  Elmore's  last  visit  to  Teneriffe, 
and  Lauretta  was  daily,  nay,  hourly,  expecting  to  see  the  proud  ship 
which  he  commanded,  and  over  whose  hroad  deck  waved  the  flag  tiiat 
bore  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United  States,  approachinc;  over  the 
bright  blue  waves  to  that  shore  which  lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Peak. 

Eveiy  sail  that  she  descried  on  the  horizon  caused  her  heart  to  flutter 
and  her  cheek  to  flush ;  then  came  the  pang  of  disappointment,  the  ships 
passed  on,  bearing  joy  or  sorrow  to  the  denizens  of  other  lands,  and  the 
young  wife  would  sink  back  in  listiess  despondency. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  balcony  that  almost  overhung  the  shelly  beadi, 
playing,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some  flowers  that  were  lying  on  her  lap. 

*'  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  the  orange-blossoms  and  myrtie  away 
from  her.  *'  Gk>— ^,  deceiving  flowers !  you  mark  that  day  which  seems 
to  promise  such  a  long  career  of  happiness  to  the  trusting  young  bride — 
yet  often  how  false  the  promise!  Here  have  I  been  married  nearly 
three  years.  I  was  seventeen  then,  and  am  almost  twenty  now ;  yet  in 
all  that  long  period  I  don't  think  my  dearest  Conrad  and  I  have  been 
four  months  together.  We  had  hardly  returned  from  our  wedding  tour 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a  ship,  and  one  going  to  that  dreadful  coast  of 
Africa,  of  all  places.  Papa  and  mamma  wanted  me  to  stay  with  them  in 
his  absence,  but  neither  he  nor  I  could  agree  to  that  Yet  dear  Conrad 
would  not  let  me  go  to  Africa;  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  fever  and  the 
«Hmate  for  me,  so  I  came  here,  that  he  might,  at  least,  be  able  to  see  me 
BOW  and  then.  But  ah  I  at  what  distant  intervals !  And  how  very,  very 
short  a  time  he  stays  when  he  does  come  I  *  Flying  visits'  he  calls  them 
-—flashes  of  light  I  should  say,  rather ;  for  when  he  goes  all  is  ^oom  and 
darkness  around  me.  But  what  is  that  I  see  P  A  sail  on  the  horizon  ? 
Yes — yes  it  is !  Oh !  if  it  could  be  the  Mohawk  bringing  my  Conrad 
to  me !  The  Mohawk,  his  noble  ship !  When  I  see  nim  walking  its 
broad  deck,  every  one  around  him  obedient  to  his  very  glance,  I  am  so 
proud  of  him !  and  he  always  reminds  me  of  the  Vikings  of  old,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  wild  tales  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  ancient  times." 

She  started  up,  and  taking  a  telescope  she  looked  eamestiy  in  the 
direction  of  the  distant  ship. 

**  It  is  too  far  off!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin.  '*I  cannot 
even  make  out  yet  whether  it  is  a  man-of-war  or  a  merchantman.  But 
it  seems  to  be  bounding  over  the  waves,  and  I  shall  soon  know  if  it  is  my 
dearest  Conrad's  ship.  Thank  Heaven  his  term  of  service  will  soon  he 
over  now,  and  then  we  shall  be  so  happy !  We  shall  first  go  to  see  papa 
and  mamma,  and  then  down  to  his  beautiful  Southern  home,  which  he  has 
so  often  described  to  me.  I  must  take  some  pret^  present  to  his  kind 
old  black  nurse,  of  whom  he  is  so  fond,  and  to  his  foster  sister,  who  used 
to  be  his  playmate  when  he  was  a  child." 

In  an  hostehy  at  the  opporite  extremity  of  the  town  were  seated  some 
other  Americans  round  a  table,  on  which  stood  tumblers  and  wine-glasses, 
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decanien  and  jugs  of  different  sizes.  They  were  a  noisy  party,  for  two 
or  three  of  them  roared  rather  than  talked,  and,  what  was  worse,  they 
roared  together,  each  trying  to  make  himself  alone  heard.  Among  the 
group,  howerer,  there  sat  one  gentleman,  for  that  term  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  rest ;  he  had  placed  his  chair  nearer  to  an  open  window 
tnan  to  the  <<  festive^  board,"  and  there  was  a  sneering  smile  on  his  face 
that  showed  he  had  no  yery  elevated  opinion  of  the  sense  or  wit  of  his 
companions.  This  gentleman  was  from  Baltimore;  the  other  persona 
belonged  to  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  &c.,  and  were 
♦*  reg'lar  Yankees.'* 

"  I  say,"  cried  one  of  these  worthies,  ^^  we  want  some  more  liquor. 
Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Zebulon  Riggs — you're  closest  to  it.'' 

Mr.  2iebulon  Rigffs  was  no  closer  to  the  bell  than  the  man  who  ordered 
him  to  ring  it,  but  he  rose  with  alacrity  to  obey,  for  he  was  the  man's 
secretary,  as  they  pompously  called  it,  %.  e,  amanuensis  or  clerk.  Mr. 
Frederic  Barbaroissa  Cleaver,  the  employer  of  Zebulon,  was  a  travellmg 
wine-merchant.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Bostonian,  was  of  course  a 
learned  lady ;  indeed,  she  had  been  professor  of  history  and  mathematics 
at  a  female  college  in  the  North  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  (in  her  own 
opinion)  she  could  have  floored  all  the  mathematical  celebrities  of  the 
English  university  of  Cambridge,  she  had  failed  to  drum  or  drub  into  her 
eldest  bom,  Barbarossa,  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  consequently, 
he  had  to  pay  a  person  to  keep  his  books  and  make  out  his  accounts. 
The  professoress  (to  coin  a  word),  though  she  could  not  endow  her  off- 
spring with  her  talents,  had,  at  any  rate,  taken  care  to  provide  them  with 
grand  historical  names.  Her  second  son  was  Homer  Virgil.  The 
youngest  was  Hannibal  Canute,  though  why  Hannibal  and  Canute 
should  have  been  thus  tacked  to  each  other  nobody  could  divine;  and  her 
only  daughter  was  Cleopatra  Dido,  but,  grievous  to  the  mother's  fas- 
tidious ears,  she  was  generally  called  humble  ''  Fatty!* 

Not  half  a  minute  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Riggs  had  ^'  touched  the 
bell,"  as  he  himself  would  have  daintily  said,  than  Barbarossa  started  up 
and  pulled  the  poor  bell  furiously,  at  the  same  time  venting  all  manner 
of  abuse  on  the  ''  tarnation  nigger,"  who  was  so  slow  in  coming. 

*<  Why,  if  he  could  get  over  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  an  antelope  or  an 
ostrich,"  said  the  Baltimore  gentieman,  <'he  could  not  have  come  yet. 
The  man  will  be  here  time  enough." 

**Time  enough!"  repeated  the  namesake  of  the  German  emperor. 
''  Do  you  think  thatfa  'Mericayn  is  going  to  let  himself  be  kept  waiting 
by  a  fellow  with  a  woolly  head  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  said  woolly  head,  with  a  shining  black  bee  below 
it,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Wha'  my  massas  be  pleased  to  want  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  usual  cheer- 
ful tone. 

"  Be  pleased  to  want,  you  black  rascal !  How  dared  you  be  no  long  of 
coming  when  we  rang  for  you  ?" 

**  Massa — sar — I  come  as  fast  as  eber  I  can." 

^  Hold  your  jaw,  fellow.  If  you  presume  to  answer  me^  or  to  say  an- 
other word— do  you  see  that  window  ? — ^I'll  pitch  you  out  of  it.  I'm  not 
joking ;  I  guess,  I'd  as  lief  send  you  flying  out  of  that  window  as  kill 
tius  fly."  And  Barbarossa  smashed  with  his  broad  thumb  a  poor  fly  that 
was  sippbg  at  a  drop  of  mm  that  had  bllen  on  the  table. 
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The  negro's  f^e  had  beeo  expandiog  into  a  nenr^  gt«i,af  he  thought 
the  rentiman  was  only  jesting ;  but  he  speedU;^  dieeoTered  the  ekrad  o£ 
wnui  GO  his  kmtted  brows,  aiM  beoune  solemm  m  a  momeait.  Three  or 
finir  Toices  at  ODoe  ordered  him  to  bring  pure  rmn,  twiazle,  water,  soger, 
a  ptmdi-bowl,  &c.  te.  Casting  a  glance  on  the  wmdow  opposite,  Monm 
VBfrained  from  speeeh,  merely  scraping  his  foot,  and  bowing  to  each  in£- 
viduai.  But  when  the  door  was  closed  between  him  aad  tltem,  he  tomed 
loimd  and  dKK>k  his  fist,  eseUiming : 

^  A  parcel  of  dom  wulgar  Yankees !  Because  me  black,  dey  treat  I 
as  if  me  was  one  cattle.  My  own  pore  Vest  Ingy  massa,  dat  is  dead  an* 
gao,  he  always  say,  '  Please,  Hungo,  do  dis  or  dat,'  or  *  Be  so  good, 
Mungo ;'  but  dem  fellows,  dey  nab  no  manoers.     Cha  P* 

A  few  minntes  afterwards  the  landlord  himself  aeeiDted  by  a  little 
Spanish  boy,  brought  in  the  rum,  sugar,  puneh-bowl,  and  all  that  had 
been  ordered. 

*^  Is  that  nigger  of  yoors  skoUdng,  that  he  does  not  Mng  dieee  things 
in  ?**  asked  one  of  ^  Americans. 

^  No,  sir,  he  is  attending  on  two  English  gentlemen  in  another  room,** 
replied  the  landlord. 

^Two  English  gentlemen!"  sfaoirted  Baiharossa.  *"  Two  Engfnh 
swindlers,  I  ^S!^a^&R^  escaped  from  the  hands  of  jostice.  Why  shonki  yoa 
show  these  scamps  a  preference  over  «s  ?" 

^  I  have  not  shown  any  preferenoe  to  them,"  said  the  hmdknd.  "  I 
sent  the  black  man  to  wait  on  them,  and  I  am  attending  to  yoor  orders 
myself." 

The  landlord  spoke  otvilly  but  wi^ut  ser?i&y,  and  diere  was  no 
farther  attempt  to  bully  him. 

«<  English  gentlemen,  forsooth !"  sneered  the  New  Toiker ;  ^  I  gvew 
we  know  a  pretty  ooasiderahle  deal  about  them  runaway  gentry.  New 
York's  full  of  them.  The  English  steamers  am  always  bringing  out 
swindlers,  as  yoa  say,  Mr.  Clearer,  and  fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  con- 
fidential derks,  who  hav^e  been  dipping  pretty  deep  into  their  masters* 
podcets." 

'<  There's  nobody  dse  to  emigrate,**  said  Barbarossa.  "^  For  why  ? 
'Cause  the  country  s  made  up  of  such  like.  Bonaparte  called  them  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers;  if  he  had  his  head  abore  ground  now,  he'd  call 
them  a  nation  of  thieves  and  robbers." 

^  Come,  come,  that's  too  bad  and  too  iLbsurd,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hasi^ngs, 
the  Baltimore  man.  His  grandfather,  though  he  bad  left  England  to 
settle  in  America,  had  been  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient 
fiunily,  and  the  grandson  did  not  like  to  heiff  ^  t^  old  country*  abused. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  he  of  Connecticut,  triumphantly,  **you  can^ 
deny  what  their  own  newspapers  tell  Is  not  their  very  Ttmes— that 
they  all  swear  by— crammed  full  of  cheating  directors  of  public  comnanies, 
swindling  transactions,  embezzlements,  thefts,  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts? 
Are  the  newspapers  of  any  other  country  stuffed  with  sneh  catalogues  of 
villany  ?" 

<<  No;  because  the  police  reports  and  the  reports  of  what  passes  in  the 
eourts  of  law  are  given  nuMh  nsore  fully  in  the  English  newspapers  than 
in  those  of  any  o&r  eouotry.** 

"  I  calkyate,"  repGed  Mr.  Zebulon  Riggi,  wh^  a  hdT-frigbtened  glance 
towards  Barbarossa,  ^  I  calkilate  that  tlwy  would  eoneeal  it  if  they  cotM. 
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Tliey  have  not  half  prisons  enongh  to  hold  thor  feloco,  so  they  give  ihem 
tickets-of-leaTO,  as  thej  call  'em,  and  send  them  oat  to  sob  aid  murder 
whom  tfaej  please." 

This  sally  was  greeted  by  a  coarse  laugh  from  all  present^  exoept  Mr. 
Hastings. 

''  Braivo,  Zeb !"  exehomed  his  patron.     ^<  That's  tarnation  trve.** 

^It  wouldn't  signify  a  whiff  of  tobacco  how  much  they  plundered 
and  murdered  among  themselves,"  said  the  Coonec^ut  man,  ^  if  they 
did  not  carnr  that  devil's  work  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  right 
bad  they  to  mvade  India,  to  turn  out  and  dispoil  the  nut'ral  bom  princes^ 
and  rulers  and  owners  of  the  land,  and  to  make  slaves  of  the  people  ? 
What  right  had  they  to  go  and  squat  in^nstoalia,  and  drive  the  poor 
savages,  as  they  call  them,  into  the  bosh  ?  And  what  right  have  they 
now  to  locate  themselves  in  New  Zealand,  and  fight  the  New  Zealanden 
beeause  they  won't  walk  into  the  sea  and  be  drownded,  for  to  give  op 
their  lands  to  them  ?  I  say  it's  all  wholesale  plunder  and  murder,  though 
they  pretend  it's  for  the  sake  of  spreading  Christianity." 
^  **  Christianity  may  go  whistle,"  obser^  ih»  New  York^.  '<  If  s  not 
ikai  they're  thinking  of,  it's  the  almighty  dollar.  If  s  money,  money, 
that  John  Bull  wants,  i^ongh  he  boasts  so  much  of  his  riches." 

^  ni  tell  yoo  what  he  wants,"  roared  Barbarossa,  thumping  the  table 
witii  all  his  might,  *'he  wants  a  jolly  good  licking,  and  if  he  does  not 
kx>k  ^arp,  hell  get  it,  too,  some  of  these  days.  'Mericay  is  not  going 
to  stand  all  Ins  little  flea-bites  of  impndencies.  I  should  just  Hke  to  see 
how  blue  they'd  look  if  we  were  to  level  London  about  their  ears." 

^  Have  a  war,  I  calkilate  you  mean  V*  replied  ihe  New  Yorker.  '<  Well, 
I  won't  quite  go  that  whole  hog.  I  don't  know  what  Wali-street  would 
say  to  that." 

•*  Wall-Btreet !  That  ain't  Congress,  I  ffuess,"  sneOTod  Barbarossa.  « I 
should  just  like  to  send  our  Niagara,  and  our  Chesapeake,  and  our  San 
Jacinis  to  set  fire  to  their  docks,  and  batter  their  Tower  of  London  to 
atoms.  And  Wilkes  is  just  the  man  to  do  it,  too.  He's  a  tarnation  fine 
fellow,  that  he  is  1" 

**  Ah,  by-the-by,"  said  the  New  Yorker,  *'  Wilkes  has  a  crow  to  pick 
with  them.  Some  of  their  ^  Arctic^navigators,'  as  they  call  them — one 
of  those  lubbers  who  were  always  losing  ships  up  in  the  ice,  and  getting 
knighted  for  it — was  very  rude  to  him,  and  tried  to  make  him  oat  a  liar. 
If  ev«r  he  comes  across  them  Englishers,  he'll  make  them  sing  small, 
I'll  warrant." 

^  IF  only  the  iS^  Jacmio  should  show  herself  in  Southampton  waters, 
die'd  make  London  fed  her  guns  with  a  vengeance  !"  added  the  sapient 
Bnbarosst^  whose  learned  maternal  parent  had  evidently  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  him  no  more  geographical  than  arithmelacal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hastings  could  not  help  laughing.  The  New  Yorker  spat  vigor- 
ously across  me  room,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  take  as  long  a  range  as 
the  guns  in  question.  The  Connecticut  man  Uew  his  nose  sonorously, 
and  Zebulon  lUggs  was  sdased  with  a  vi(dent  fit  of  coughing,  Uutt  made 
bis  face  purple. 

**  Show  himself  in  the  Thames,  I  suppose  yon  mean,"  said  Hastings. 
*^  The  Armstrong  guns,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  woiJd  be  bi^nes  in 
the  cannon  way  to  the  great  guns  yon  speak  of.** 

'<  Well,  I  don't  care  what  it  is  called,"  cried  BaibanMM,  gettmg  angry 
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**  I  say  that  fine  fellow  Wilkes,  of  the  San  JaeintOj  would  lay  London 
in  ruins  as  soon  as  eat  his  breakfast." 

"  No  doubt,  if  he  could/'  replied  Mr.  Hastings,  with  so  comical  a  look 
that  none  of  die  party,  except  Zebulon,  were  able  to  keep  their  counte- 
nances. 

Barbarossa  had  a  decided  objection  to  ridicule ;  so,  casting  a  look  of 
fury  at  the  Baltimore  man,  he  rose  and  strode  from  the  room,  followed 
by  the  obsequious  Mr.  Riggs. 

'*  That  fellow  is  no  'Mericayn/'  he  solaced  himself  by  obserring  to 
Zebulon,  *<  and  if  he  got  his  deserts,  he  would  be  tarred  and  feathered, 
that  he  would  r 

At  a  late  hour  that  evening,  the  ship  which  had  attracted  Lauretta's 
attention  arriTed  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  proved  to  be  from  New  York.  It 
had  been  long  since  the  Americans,  then  at  Teoeriife,  had  received  any 
tidings  from  thar  own  country,  therefore  the  news  this  ship  brought  was 
a  great  surprise  to  them.  For  the  first  time  they  heard  of  the  electioo 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  of  the  rupture  of  the  Union,  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  who  sought  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  Northern  brethren,  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  ^*  White  House" 
and  the  government  at  Washington,  and  to  establish  a  distbct  r^ublic 
under  its  own  president  and  its  own  laws.  At  length  the  long  pent-up 
animosity  between  the  North  and  the  South  had  broken  out,  and  while 
the  one  asserted  its  right  to  the  exercise  of  its  free  will,  the  other  de* 
Bounced  that  assertion  as  rebellion  and  treason.  They  heard  at  Tenerifie 
of  the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  brave  little  band  who  were 
shut  up  in  it,  of  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  Federal  army,  and  the  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  in  order  to  find  the  money  necessary  to  enable  the 
government  to  crush  the  Southern  States.  The  news  was,  indeed,  as 
startling  as  unexpected,  for  what  American  ever  dreamed  that  their 
boasted  Union,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  could  possibly  be  dissevered  ? 

Some  of  the  personages  who  had  been  assembled  in  one  of  the  parlours 
of  the  little  hotel,  enjoying  their  swizzle  and  punch,  had  met  again  next 
morning  near  the  wlutrL 

'^  Here's  a  pretty  to  do !"  exclaimed  the  Connecticut  man.  "  I  hope 
Abram  Lincoln  will  do  his  dooty,  and  thrash  these  cursed  rebels  soundly." 

**  Thrash  them  and  welcome,"  replied  the  New  Yorker,  '*  but  that  won't 
prevent  the  mischief  thb  insurrection  will  do.  It  will  play  the  deuce  with 
business,  send  our  trade  to  the  devil,  and  swamp  no  end  of  commercial 
people." 

''  Pooh-pooh  I"  cried  Mr.  Barbarossa  Cleaver.  «<  We'll  walk  through 
tibe  Southern  States  in  eieht  days,  smash  up  thdr  bit  of  an  army  in  no 
time,  hang  Jeff  Davies  and  the  other  leading  rebels,  and  make  the  negroes 
all  free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  will  be  fine  work  then  ;  not  half  the  whites 
will  ever  see  Christmas  if  we  set  the  blacks  upon  them." 

*'  I  wonder  what  England  will  do  ?"  remarked  the  New  Yorker. 

*^  Do  ?  Why,  what  dares  she  do?  She  won't  venture  to  meddle  with 
1M,  for  fear  of  our  taking  Canada  from  her." 

*^  Besides,"  said  the  sapient  Connecticut  man,  '^  if  England  shows  her 
teeth  against  us,  she'll  have  France  down  upon  her.  She  can't  fight  us 
and  France  at  the  same  time." 

"  Of  course  the  president  will  send  an  envoy  to  sound  Napoleon,"  re- 
marked the  New  Yorker. 
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*'  Well,  Fraooa  or  no  France,**  cried  Barbarossa,  *^  England  will  soon 
ring  smal],  I  guest,  if  she  interferes  with  ue.  What's  England  compared 
to^ericay?" 

At  the  pretty  yilla  before  mentioned  the  news  from  America  was  re- 
ceived in  a  yery  different  spirit  Its  poor  young  mistress  was  quite  orer* 
whelmed  with  horror  and  distress. 

'*  Civil  war  1'*  she  exclaimed  to  her  companion,  Mrs.  Murphy.  <<  Oh ! 
it  cannot  be— it  cannot  be!  And  yet  papa  writes  me  that  it  is  too 
true." 

*^  It  is  very  shockine,''  replied  Mrs.  Murphy,  with  a  stony  look. 

^*  Oh,  how  wrong  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  driven  the  Southern  people 
to  such  extremities  !** 

**  1  fancy  they  drove  themselves,'*  said  the  companion,  coldly. 

^*  And  papa  writes  me  such  terrible  news,"  continued  poor  Lauretta, 
bursting  into  tears.  **  He  says  Conrad's  femily  have  all  teken  the  Con- 
federate ride  most  warmly,  that  they  are  furious  at  the  Federals,  and  that 
my  dearest  Conrad  must  throw  up  bis  commisrion  and  return  to  his  native 
home.  That  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  him ;  he  is  so  fond  of  his  profesrion, 
and  so  pleased  at  having  the  Mohawk  in  such  capital  order!  Oh,  what 
will  he  do?" 

*^  He  must  do  his  best  to  reach  the  rebel  states  in  safety,'*  replied  Mrs. 
Murphy.  *'  The  great  fear  for  him  is,  that  if  they  catch  him  in  tbe  United 
States  they  will  arrest  him  as  a  traitor." 

*' Arrest  him  as  a  traitor!"  replied  the  young  wife,  whose  eyes,  no 
longer  tearful,  flashed  fire,  while  her  lips  trembled  with  emotion.  '<  Ar-* 
rest  my  Conrad  ?  Impossible !  They  could  not,  would  not,  dare  not  do 
it!" 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  won't  fell  into  iheir  hands,  or— or        " 

'*  Or  what  P"  hurriedly  demanded  Lauretta. 

*^  They  might  hang  him,"  said  the  Job's  comforter. 

Lauretta  screamed  at  the  very  idea,  and  hid  her  bee  in  her  hands,  to 
shut  out,  as  it  were,  the  horrible  picture  presented  to  her  imagination. 
But  presentiy  she  said,  somewhat  odmly: 

**  He  must  go  to  Philadelphia ;  papa  will  protect  him  there.  Papa  has 
influence,  and  won't  allow  any  one  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head." 

<*  I  am  afraid  even  Gkneral  Ashley's  influence  would  not  protect  him," 
replied  Mrs.  Murphy,  in  the  same  tone  of  apathy.  ''  Of  course  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  deserter.  If  your  papa  and  he  were  to  meet  in  battle, 
they  would  have  to  fight  each  other." 

Never — never!"  cried  Lauretta,  panting  from  excitement.  *'No 
power  on  earth  would  make  them  lift  a  hand  against  each  other." 

**  Others  as  dear  to  each  other  will  have  to  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy* 
**  Look  at  that  large  Lyttleton  family !  One  half  are  located  in  the 
Northern,  and  one  half  in  the  Southern  States;  cousin  will  have  to 
fight  against  cousin,  uncle  against  nephew,  and  even  brother  against 
brother." 

^^  Ah !  the  poor  Lyttietons.  Yes,  I  am  very,  tery  sorry  for  them ;  and 
poor  Clara  Lyttieton  was  to  have  been  mamed,  this  very  month,  to  her 
cousin  in  South  Carolina  I  But  as  to  Conrad  and  pupa,  they  never  can 
meet  as  enemies,  thank  Heaven !  the  one  being  a  soldier  and  the  otbtf 
a  sailor." 

Mrs.  Murphy  had  been  backing  out  gradually  during  the  conversation. 
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far  she  took  no  iatereei  in  the  jomig  wife's  heJungt^  and  ahe  made  her 
esetpe  m  toon  as  she  reaped  the  door,  leafing  poor  LAwetta  to  her  own 
reflections,  and  sad  enough  these  were. 

When  Mrs.  Mnnhy  gamed  the  prifacy  of  her  own  apartment,  she  ex- 
datmed  aload,  for  she  had  a  hahit  of  talking  to  hersetf : 

<<  Well !  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  Mr.  Clea?er 
win  be  in  no  harry  mmc^  to  return  to  the  States,  for  ne  won't  like  either  to 
fight  himself  or  to  pay  fi>r  other  people's  flghtbg.  He'll  never  show  his 
nose  there  till  the  rumpus  is  over,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  may  catch  hiati 
if  I  look  sharp.  When  I  auirry  him  he  shall  drop  that  odious  oatlandish 
name  '  Barhsmssa,'  whidi  he  thinks  so  grand.  The  idiot  has  pnnted  on 
his  cards,  *  Mr.  F.  Barbarossa  Cleaver.'  The  wedding  cards  shall  be 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiedenok  B.  Cleaver ;'  tkmi  will  be  a  more  Christian-Kke 


Pbor  little  Lonretta,  who  had  been  prating  for  her  hnsband's  speedy 
retam  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  looking  wbk  jcnr  to  the  tiraa  when 
the  MoJ^&wk  shoi^  be  paid  off,  had  now  entirely  changed  her  wishes, 
and  was  only  anxioos  that  anything  might  occur,  except  fever,  to  detain 
him  upon  the  coast.  Anything,  she  thought,  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of 
being  hanged — ^which  possible  close  of  his  naval  career  quite  preyed  upon 
her  nnad. 

Bnt  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  Mohawk^  with  Captain  Elmore  still  as 
its  commander,  arrived  at  Teneriffe,  the  distressing  intelligence  from 
America  having  reached  the  officers  and  men  just  before  they  left  the 
coast. 

The  breaking  up  of  that  '^  glorious  republic,"  winch  they  believed  had 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  was  a  dreadful  shock  to  them  all,  but 
no  one  felt  the  sad  pefitical  news  so  much  as  Captain  Elmore.  It  was 
like  a  death-blow  to  him;  he  was  not  only  deeply  grieved  on  public 
grounds,  but  he  saw  his  own  career  in  Hfe  blasted ;  he  knew  that  his  fair 
nme  would  he  tarnished  as  a  traitor  to  the  flag  nnder  which  he  had  served 
from  his  boyhood;  he  felt  that  all  he  had  striven  for  woald  now  he  swept 
like  a  cobweb  away ;  and  yet,  could  he  swear  aUegianoe  to  the  enemies 
and  oppressors  of  his  own  country?  He  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
Southern  States,  aU  his  sympathies  were  with  ihem ;  his  fomily  had  been 
among  the  earliest  settlers  there;  they,  of  conm^  had  embraced  the  Con- 
fodciate  canse  warmly ;  his  elder  brother  had  been  elected  a  memher  of 
the  govemnient,  his  fisther  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders,  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  of  the  movement— ^hidi  he  could  not  stig^matise  as 
rebellion — and  was  he  to  become  M^tir  foe,  and  perhaps  to  be  sent  to  carry 
ruin  and  devastation  into  his  native  home  ?  No!  He  nmst  resign  h£i 
command,  leave  the  United  States  navy,  and  return  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  South  Carolina.  But  then  his  yoong  wife-*his  dear  Lauretta 
—what  would  sAe  not  fed  at  abjuring  her  country  and  going  among 
strangers  who  were  opposed  to  tlie  party  with  which  her  niiher  sided  ? 
Would  she  have  strength  of  mind  to  bear  up  in  so  trying  a  position  ? 

Captain  Elmore  was  oppressed  with  doubts  and  anxieties,  and  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  Mohawk  approached  the  island,  he  saw  the  peak  of 
Teneriffs  with  no  pleasve.  Lauretta  received  bun  with  mingled  tears 
and  smiles. 

"  Oh !  this  is  a  fnghtful  business !     What  will  you  do,  my  de«rest 
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Connid  i'*  A%  cacdy  bnging  ab^ui  ln%  m  if  she  vere  afieiid  of  loeug 
him. 

'*/  have  Wi  one  Ike  of  oonayet,"  be  replied.  ''I  mutt  teave  the 
Federals  and  go  over  to  the  Ceafederates.  Bat  it  seems  emel  to  sever 
70a  horn  jottT  paieiits»  nay  Luaty,  and  take  you  amot^  people  who  are 
total  strangers  to  joaJ* 

She  started  hack.  "^  What  am  I  to  understand^  Coarad?"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  the  hastj  jealousy  of  love.  ^'  fa  it  that  beeauae  papa  is  in 
the  Federal  serviee»  I  shall  not  be  wekome  to  year  fsiaily?  or  ia  it  that 
I  shall  he  an  eaeaaifaffaiiee  to  yon?'' 

*^  Neither,  mj  Mttle  hmrj/'  he  said,  throwing  his  arm  rouad  her 
slender  waist.  ^<  I  only  thought  that  the  separation  firom  yomr  dear 
father  and  mother,  with  whom  you  might  set  erven  be  able  to  oorrespaad 
for  a  long  time^  would  be  too  depressing  to  yon,  and  I  feared  the  dangers 
and  hardshipt  yen  adght  have  to  aadergo  in  aocoiapanying  me  to  So«th 
Carolina." 

<<  My  father's  and  mether^s  hearts  wiO  always  be  with  ms,"  she  an- 
swered, pattn^  an  enphasb  oa  liie  us^  *^aad  nothing  essi  sever  thnr 
and  my  mistual  afiectioa.  In  the  words  of  Ruth,  I  say:  *  Entreat  ma 
not  to  leave  thee,  fer  whither  thou  goest  I  will ;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
psople  ;  and  where  then  dieet,  I  wiU  die/  As  to  dai^ars  and  hardehips, 
what  care  I  fi>r  thsm  if  I  am  with  yoar  There  is  omy  one  danger  that 
I  dread." 

^  And  what  is  that,  loveP^  ariced  Ceptma  Eknore. 

''That  they  shoald— shoald— K)h,  Conrad!  That  they  should  hang 
you.    If  they  would  only  hang  me  instead  of  you !" 

Notwkhstandii^  the  earnest  and  pathetic  voice  ia  whieh  the  poor  girl 
spoke,  Captain  Eumxe  ooald  not  hc^  langhmg  heartily. 

*^  What  put  sudi  a  fiuiey  into  yotir  head^  Larary  dear?"  he  asked,  still 
laughing^  notwithstanding  her  sobs. 

*'  Mrs.  Marphy  told  me  they  would  hang  yoa  as  a  rebel,  and— -and— 
a  traitor." 

«<  I  am  much  ob]k;ed  to  Mrs.  Mnrphy  for  the  elevation  she  predicts 
for  me;  ^e  is  an  HCnatmred  fool  to  (fistress  yoa  by  talking  sach  no&- 


It  was  impoaible  for  C^itain  Elmore  to  conclude  all  his  arrangements 
fer  resign^  his  ooaimaad  to  his  first  lieateAant  ander  a  few  days,  and 
daring  these  days  he  was  arach  engaged  on  board  his  ship,  leaving  it 
only  in  the  evening  tar  Lauretta's  villa,  and  returning  to  it  immediatdy 
sftor  bredk&st.  His  intentioas  and  his  movements  became  very  soon 
known  to  the  Americans  at  Teneriffe,  and  the  valiant  Barbarossa  Cleaver 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  <' serving  out"  the  recreant  naval  officer. 
Ph>bably  he  expected  by  this  act  he  would  gain  the  applause  of  his 
Mow  citiaena  of  Bostosi,  and  be  hailed  as  a  h«co  over  the  whole  Union. 
He  found  out,  through  Mrs.  Murpl^,  ibe  hour  when  the  captain  gene- 
rally came  ashore  in  the  evenmg,  and  that  he  always  landed  at  a  little 
cove^  not  dose  to  the  town,  and  fieom  whence  there  was  a  short  cut, 
thrmtgh  a  sequssteied  path,  to  the  villa  where  his  wife  lended. 

All  this  JnteUigiiucci  was  very  fitvourable  to  Barbarossa's  view%  &r  be 
hid  no  intention  of  attaddi^  the  captain  openly.  He  imparted  hit 
fldieme  to  none  but  Zebuloa  Sggs,  vrina  pvomiiied  hie  oo-opeEation;  and 
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the  next  eTeniog,  when  it  was  getting  towards  dark,  the^  set  off  together, 
as  if  for  a  country  walk,  but  only  went  as  £ar  as  the  wild  path  between 
the  heajck  and  the  villa  which  Captain  Elmore  had  to  traverse.  Here 
ihey  ensconced  themselres  behind  a  large  tree,  whose  broad  trunk 
entuely  coneealed  them  from  anj  one  passing  by,  and  remained  in  perfect 
stillness,  watching  for  their  prey.  It  was  not  long  before  they  heard  at 
some  distance  the  splashing  of  oars,  and  soon  after,  a  quick  firm  step  ad- 
vancing along  the  solitary  path. 

^'  Now's  our  time,'*  wmspered  Barbarossa,  poking  Zebulon  in  the  side. 
**  We'll  start  out  upon  'em  like  two  tigers,  and  give  the  traitor  a  good 
sound  thrashing.  Keep  a  firm  hdd  of  your  hickory  stick  that  he  may 
not  wrest  it  from  you ;  he  shan't  get  mine,  though  he  shall  /eel  it,"  he 
added,  with  a  suppressed  laugh. 

The  captain,  at  that  moment,  had  just  reached  that  part  of  the  narrow 
path  which  was  opposite  the  tree,  when  Barbarossa  sprang  upon  him,  and 
dealt  him  a  furious  blow  across  the  shoulders  witn  his  hickoiy  stick. 
Elmore  staggered  for  a  second,  then  turning  sharply  round  on  his  as- 
sailant, he  adced  him  in  Spanish  what  he  meant  and  what  he  wanted, 
adding  that,  if  he  did  not  beat  a  quick  retreat,  he  would  be  comoelled  ta 
use  his  sword  against  him.  Captain  Elmore,  of  course,  conduaed  that 
the  man  who  had  thus  attacke^him  was  some  robber  of  half  Spanish 
breed.  Barbarossa,  not  undersSnding  a  word  he  said,  proceeded  to 
inflict  another  vigorous  blow  on  the  Confederate  renegade,  when,  to  hia 
great  consternation,  Conrad  seised  him  by  the  collar  with  one  hand,  and 
vrith  the  other  drew  his  sword,  which  he  held  in  a  threatening  attitude 
before  him. 

''Zebulon — Zeb,  Zeb— come  here,  I  say!  Come  this  moment,  or  I 
shall  be  murdered !"  shouted  Barbarossa,  in  a  stentorian  tone. 

''  Oh,  you  are  a  Yankee,  are  you?"  said  the  captain,  who  recog^nised 
the  nasal  twang  of  the  more  nortnem  American  sta^s.    **  What  induced 

you  to  make  tms  cowardly  attack  on  me,  fellow  ?     Speak,  or " 

The  or  was  significant  of  danger,  therefore  Mr.  Cleaver  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  answer,  and  he  stammered  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  his 
duty  to  his  country,  as  Captain  Elmore  was  going  over  to  the  rebels. 

'*  Pitiful  scoundrel  1"  cried  Conrad.  **  If  your  country  had  many  sons 
like  you,  she  would  soon  be  the  contempt  of  the  world.  Go !  yon  are  not 
worth  punishing."  And  dropping  his  sword,  Conrad  seixe^iihim  with 
both  hands,  and  flung  him  on  the  grass  close  to  the  tree  from  behind 
which  he  had  so  recently  emerged.  The  fall  among  the  tall  grass  would 
have  done  him  no  harm,  but,  unluckily,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  root 
of  the  tree,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  lay  stunned.  He  had  just  come 
to  himself,  when  he  observed  a  stout  sailor,  who  was  carrying  a  carpet- 
bag, approaching  him.  The  man  was  taking  some  things  to  the  villa  for 
his  captain  ;  he  had  seen  the  attack  made  on  him,  but  could  not  get  up 
in  time  to  render  him  any  asustanoe,  though  he  had  run  most  of  the 
way. 

The  sailor  speedily  espied  Barbwossa,  and,  rushing  towards  him,  he 
caught  up  the  man's  own  hickoiy  stick,  and  belaboured  him  soundly  with 
it,  while  the  culprit  in  vain  by  turns  begged  for  mercy,  and  roared  for 
Zebulon.  When  the  sailor  thought  he  had  eiven  him  enough,  he  flung 
down  the  stick,  shouldered  the  vidise,  and  walked  off  with  the  utmost  on* 
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ooDoern,  whistling^  an  Irish  ur,  for,  ihongh  in  the  Aroerioaa  navy,  he  was 
a  natiTe  of  the  E&endd  Isle. 

Poor  Mr.  Cleaver  lay  in  great  miseir  on  the  grass ;  he  was  in  pain 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  he  fancied  that  all 
his  hones  were  broken.  He  looked  up  at  the  stars  that  were  now 
beginning  to  shine  out  in  the  clear  firmament  abore,  and  then  at  the 
trees  and  shrubs  around,  which  began  to  assume  fantastic  shapes  in  the 
increasing  gloom. 

^<  I  shall  be  left  to  lie  here  all  night,"  he  groaned,  <<  and  to  catch  my 
death  from  the  heavy  doo.     I  wish  I  were  at  Salem  with  Patty,  or  at 

Troy  with  Homer,  or— or Oh!  Zebulon  Riggs,  you  felse  knave! 

where  are  you?" 

Zebulon  approached  at  that  moftient,  as  cautiously  as  if  he  had  feared 
to  encounter  a  terrific  monster  in  every  blade  of  grass  or  twig  of  tree. 

Barbarossa  received  him  vrith  oaths,  imprecations,  and  abusive  names, 
of  which  he  took  no  notice,  but  immediately  commenced  a  long-winded 
defence  of  his  conduct :  how  he  ran  for  assistance,  thinking  he  saw  some 
labourers  passing,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  truth  was,  he  had  crawled  away  on 
all  fours  when  he  beheld  Captsdn  Elmore's  sword  raised  in  a  threatening 
attitude  against  his  employer. 

Zebulon  assisted  Barbi^ssa  to  rise,  and  bearing  the  weight  of  that 
somewhat  unwieldy  worthy,  who  leant  heavily  on  his  arm,  the  two 
tottered  away  towitfds  their  abode  in  the  town. 

The  next  morning  a  report  was  circulated  through  Santa  Cruz  that 
Mr.  Cleaver  had  been  waylaid  the  night  before  by  some  drunken  men, 
and  so  severely  beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  Mrs. 
Murphy  heard  the  story  vrith  joy ;  bent  on  her  matrimonial  scheme,  she 
asked,  and  received,  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  from  Mrs.  Elmore, 
and  she  repaired  immediately  to  the  invalid^s  lodgings.  At  first,  he  was 
very  restive  under  the  infliction  of  her  presence,  for  she  had  constituted 
herself  his  sick  nurse,  but  he  soon  found  how  useful  she  was ;  she  smoothed 
his  pillows  so  nicely,  she  brought  him  such  tempting  little  dishes  made 
by  herself,  she  mixed  his  punch  so  well ;  in  short,  she  added  so  much  to 
his  creature-comforts,  that,  when  he  found  out  that  she  could  also  keep 
accounts,  and  vmte  a  good  bold  hand,  he  bethought  him  that  by  marry- 
ing her  he  would  not  only  be  able  to  take  his  revenge  on  the  recreant 
Zebulon,  but  would  secure  to  himself  a  capital  cook,  an  attentive  sick- 
nurse  in  case  of  need,  and  a  clerk  whose  interests  would  be  his  own,  and 
who  would  be  always  ready  to  assist  him. 

He  proposed,  and  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  wily  vridow.  The 
Elmores  were  rather  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her  so 
earily ;  and  nobody  was  inclined  to  forbid  the  banns  but  poor  Zebulon 
Biggs,  who  found  himself  summarily  discharged  from  a  utuation  by  no 
means  laborious,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  retain  until  his  return 
to  America. 

Captsdn  Elmore,  meanwhile,  had  resigned  the  command  of  his  ship  to> 
his  first  lieutenant,  and  had  taken  leave  of  the  Mohawk^  and  its  officera 
and  crew,  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  deep  regret  on  aU  sides.  He^ 
then,  with  Lauretta,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  starting  for  Eng-^ 
land;  not  to  reside  there  in  safety,  but  from  thence  to  proceed  in  th& 
West  India  packet  to  the  Havannah. 
Feb. — TOi*.  cxxiv.  KO.  ccccxcrv.  o 
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The  ex^nral  oflkw  ol  tivr  Uaiftid  SMm  aaa  faia  ^Pcmng'  wilt 

fortunate  at  to  reach  the  itland  of  Cuba  in  saltjhr.    TM^wert  net  t 

and  dragftd  from  «B4er  the  ptoCeetioD  eftltD  tintUi  ii^ 
adf-eonttitattd  Yankee  polioeman  of  tlie  16%  tiie  gfMa&t  eeamaader  oT 
the  iSoit  Jdcimia,  and  in  a  little  tloop  from  the  Hafawnah  ikmj  eootmeA 
to  land  on  the  eoasi  of  Georgia,.  The  hot,  ditafteaiMe  TOjfage  from  dt» 
Hafannak,  and  the  jootmj  atrots  Ooorgm  and  Sinaaah,  had  mmdt 
fritigued  poor  Lauretta ;  but  she  found  a  land  welcome,  and  ofirj  mwtfwi 
and  liiznfj  in  die  hmduoine  and  wett-appointad  eolmliy-hoate  of  her 
hinband't  fethtr  and  mother,  wkieh  was  titnated  ahoottwenlif  nnftot  froot 
Charletton,  that  beavtifbl  city,  a  great  portion  of  whidi  has  so  lecentlf 
been  cruelly  destroyed  by  fire — probably  the  work  of  some  ineeadbty, 
some  aeciet  and  mdignant  foe— «Dd  whose  Bam  port  haa  beta  bkMked  up 
by  the  widced  derioet  of  Federal  animosily. 

Conrad's  eMast  brother  baring  been  elected  a  menber  of  tke  gorera- 
nwitt  of  the  Confcderata  Statei^  conteqoentiy  rotided  miacipally  sit  Biofa^ 
mond.  The  yovngett  bcotker,  Robert^  OTerboked  u»  nnaageaMBil  of 
the  plamtaitiony  one  sister,  who  was  married,  lived  o&  an  estate  at  no 
great  dsttanee  from  that  of  her  parents,  and  the  mnaarrstd  tiater  re- 
mained, of  course,  at  home. 

While  her  besband  was  with  her,  Laoretta  was  eomparaiifeiy  hi^y, 
Dotwil^andiog  tke  barrier  that  was  so  unlbrtonately  nuaad  betweea  kar 
and  her  parents.  But  this  state  of  calm  enjoyment  was  not  to  last  long. 
Conrad  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  lew  smpa  possessed  by  ihe  Con- 
federates, and  no  ne?er  dreamed  of  dedining  to  serr^  tkowfh  ke  knew 
that  his  fate  would  not  be  an  enviable  one  if  ke  fell  htto  tke  heads  of  the 
Federals. 

To  Lauretta,  hb  aooeptance  of  the  command  offered  him  was  like  • 
death-blow.  She  drooped  from  tkat  moment;  and  wkoi  the  boar  of 
parting  came,  Conrad  was  so  anxmos  about  her  that  his  distresa  seemed 
even  greater  than  hers.  Hot  he  naturally  got  over  iteoenest,  for  he  went 
among  stirring  soenes,  and  he  had  active  and  diftcult  dnties  to  perform, 
which  foffcibiy  engrossed  bis  thoughts,  and  called  fertli  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind.  Ske  remained^  sad  and  lonely  in  heart,  among  peraoos  who^ 
however  Und,  were  strangera  to  her;  Conrad  gone,  all  wae  gloom  to  ker 
^oung  spirit^  which  had  not  been  mudi  tried,  or  hardened  to  bear  sorrow 
m  tne  fomaoe  of  affiiction.  Her  habits  and  her  foeUngs  were  different 
from  the  faabita  and  footings  of  liiose  about  her;  and  even  i»  the  <me 
great  tie — the  a£fection  all  bore  to  Conrad— none  bot  his  mother  frdly 
sympathised  mA  her,  for  the  rest  of  the  fomdy  tkooght  mote  of  the 
^ry  he  might  aoqniie  dmn  the  dangen  he  might  eneounter. 

In  vain  they  ul  tried  to  cheer  her:  die  was  never  olamoroue  or 
troublesome  with  her  grief ;  bat  it  was  evident  tkat  her  alwi^  dulkite 
health  wae  giving  way  under  tke  apprehensions  that  preyed  npon  hsv 
soul.  ' 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  Conrad  had  gone^  she  was  lynig  on  a  sofo 
reading,  in  a  Inznrioasly  famished  drawing-room,  the  gla»  doon  of 
which  opened  upon  a  terrace  where  a  varie^  of  k>vel  v  flowera  wete 
blooming.  She  was  quite  absorbed  m  her  book,  when  her  brotkei*i»» 
law,  Robert,  rashed  in,  ^dmming: 

<*  Good  news — glorious  news,  dear  Bmy !    Only  i 
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He  stopped  short  when  he  perceifed  that  the  occupant  of  the  room 
was  Lauretta,  not  his  sister  Susan,  as  he  had  supposed. 

**  What  news  7"  asked  Lauretta,  laying  down  her  hook,  and  half 
rising  from  the  softie    *^  AAjthing  akowt  Conad  ?" 

'^Yes — yes!'*  cried  Robert,  who  seemed  much  excited.  <*He  has 
taken,  a  vaLiahla  priae^  and  mfinayd  ta  hnng  kei  into  port  in  spite  of 
the  bbckade " 

^'Is  he  well — is  lie  safe?**  she  ini|iuied,  humedly,  while  she  fixed 
bar  large  lustrous  ejes  anxiously  upon  biok 

^^  He  is  botky  I  hope  and  believe*" 

*^  And  not  a  line  to  me  1"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  ranch  disa^ 
pointment. 

"  The  private  letters  are  not  come  yet ;  they  will  be  here  to-morrow^ 
no  doubt.  I  thought  you  had  gone  with  my  mother  to  see  Emily  to- 
day, Laury,  and  that  I  should  have  found  Susan  here,"  he  addedt  feeling 
that  he  biad  got  into  an  awkward  dilemma  about  Conrad's  movementfly 
and  wishing  to  change  the  sub^t. 

<<  I  did  not  £eel  very  well»"  die  replied^  "  and  youi  sister  kindly  went 
instead  of  me/' 

<*  Well,  I  am  g^  that  she  has  at  length  found  some  new  book  to 
intecest  you»    You  were  reading  very  attentively  when  I  came  in.** 

'<  It  is  not  a  «m  book/'  said  Lamsetta.    <<  It  is  the  Bible*" 

'*  Th»  Bible  I  Ob,  that  eertainlv  is  the  beet  of  all  books,"  cried 
Robert,  in  amazement.  '<  Yet  I  shoidd  have  fancied  that  a  lady  of 
your  not  very  ancient  years  would  have  been  skimming  over  seme  new 
QO¥el,  instead  of  looking  for  amusement  in  the  Bible." 

**  1  was  not  looking  for  amusement,  I  was  seeking  consolation.    But 
tell  me  about  Conra£    Will  he  not  be  ahlo  to  come  home  fi)i  a  short 
visit?" 
.  *^  No,  dear  Laur^ta,  he  won't.     He  is  off  again  to  sea." 

*^  He  wiU  be  capturedl"  she  exdbimed,  whik  her  cheeks  and  her  very 
lips  grew  pale. 

*<  Oh  no,  don't  Bsmcy  that  He  has  already  deverly  contrived  to* 
elude  the  Federal  man*of-war  that  was  seat  in  puiButt  of  hinib" 

<<  He  will  not  alwavs  be  able  to  elude  it :  he  will  be  taken ! — and,  oh^ 
Bobert  I  he  will  be  shot— or — hanged !"  As  Ae  groaned  rather  thaa 
murmured  the  last  words^  she  liaU  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  fiiinting  fit. 

The  young  man,  in  great  alarm,  ran  for  the  hoQsdEeifer  and  for 
Lauretta's  maid,  and  expreseea  were  inunediately  sent  off  to  his  mother 
and  rister,  and  to  the  fiimily  phyrician.  Everything  that  skill  and  care 
could  do  was  done  fw  the  pocMr  suffem*,  but  her  hcnm  were  numbered, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  night  the  abaemt  Comad  became  a  fether  and  a 
widower.  The  infant  only  lived  £cNr  a  few  minutes^  and  the  same  grave 
and  the  same  oo£^  reeeived  it  and  its  young  mother,  the  fragile  floweret 
of  the  North.  She  now  lies  where  '*  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  be  at  rest" — lies,  one  of  the  earliest  among,  it  is  to  be 
ftared,  the  many  victims  of  this  unholy  war,  whieh  ie  bringing  ruin, 
misery,  and  desolation  on  that  vast  portion  of  the  globe  which  the 
genius  of  Columbus  led  him  to  discover,  and  the  talents,  virtue,  and 
energy  of  WashingUm.  raised  into  an  indapendeiit  and  powerful  republic^ 

o2 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  perhapr 
a  decade  in  addition,  while  a  limited  education  has  been  proceeding  with 
rapidity  among  the  poorer  classes,  they  have  approached  close  in  the 
extent  of  their  acquirements  to  the  liouts  of  a  very  large  part  of  society 
which,  as  respects  fortune,  b  in  easy  circumstances.  The  latter  has  not 
kept  its  original  distance  in  advance.  It  is  stationary.  Once  led  by 
the  studious  and  diligent  in  acquirement  it  will  be  so  led  no  longer,  bat 
is  equally  ready  to  maintain  that  old  place  by  prescription  which  it 
cannot  claim  by  acquirement  If  not  really  entitled,  the  conceit  of  it9 
former  advanced  position  still  adheres  to  it,  mistaking  length  of  purse 
for  depth  of  understanding.  The  ignorance  of  the  past  ages  duly 
respected  the  enlightenment  it  wanted,  and  wished  to  acquire  ;  that  of 
the  present  age  is  disdainful,  and  affects  to  undervalue  mental  labours  o£ 
depth  and  ingenuity,  because  it  does  not  comprehend  them.  The  capacity 
of  this  comprehension  is  still  confined  to  a  limited  number ;  thus  in  lite- 
rature, out  of  the  walk  of  fiction,  that  which  attaches  to  the  grand  or 
the  serious  in  nature  under  any  of  its  phases,  no  matter  how  full  of 
truth,  is  disdained.  Effect,  excitement,  amusement,  anything  but  that 
which  will  call  up  reflection  by  keeping  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
tending  to  elevate  thought,  is  certain  to  be  admired  and  taken  to  the 
bosom,  provided  the  subject  be  one,  however  trivial,  belonging  to  the  paas- 
ing  hour — anything  but  what  will  instruct,  as  if  the  age,  and  the  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  had  reached  the  utmost  line  of  advance.  A  Ute 
caterer  for  the  public  amusement  made  it  one  of  his  most  painful  refiec* 
tions,  that  even  a  word  slipped  in  which  conveyed  instruction  or  solid 
information,  unless  in  the  way  of  a  jest,  was  met  with  marked  coldness. 

The  decadence  of  the  drama,  the  decline  of  poetry,  and  the  mediocrity 
of  the  fine  arts,  show  that  those  great  undertakings  by  which  the  present 
day  is  distinguished,  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  useful,  or  to  under- 
takings in  which  any  nation  possessing  equal  wealth  may  follow  our 
example.  This  is  not  the  order  of  the  arts  which  confer  immortal  re- 
nown upon  a  nation.  It  b  not,  tui  generiiy  that  which  belongs  to  a 
people,  and  can  neither  be  rivalled,  nor  copied  to  be  applied  for  or  against 
the  inventor,  however  it  may  chance  to  happen,  because  it  b  the  result 
of  genius,  and  not  of  acquirement.  It  b  aoubtless  true  glory  to  give  a 
useful  invention  to  the  world.  Nations  are  continually  exchanging  such 
inventions  for  practical  uses.  The  balance  of  advantage  is  pretty  even 
in  this  respect  among  the  different  people  most  in  advance.  But  the 
nation  that  gave  to  the  world  the  first  dramatic  poet  that  ever  existed, 
banished  from  its  own  decayed  stage  to  foreign  boards  by  the  prevalent 
frivolity  of  the  time,  as  far  as  hb  representation  by  the  actor  b  con- 
cerned— the  great  writer  whose  marvellous  works  excite  no  curiosity  in 
the  scene  before  a  native  audience — ^that  immortal  man  is  become  the 
admired  of  the  foreigner  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  the  difficulty  of  compre- 

*  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Edward  Blount,  1623 ;  Lionel  Booth,  1862. 
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beiuioD,  by  strangen  and  lus  peoaliar  nationality.  In  Germany  what 
discussions  have  taken  place  and  volumes  been  written  regarding  Shak* 
speare  I  How  the  Schlegels  sounded  his  praises !  We  had  once  a  dis* 
onssion  regarding  him  with  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  and  so  profound  was 
his  knowledge^  and  so  perfect  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
diat  he  proved  himself  right,  and  showed  that  we  were  wrong,  native 
though  we  were.  His  translation  of  Shakspeare  was  a  wonderful  per- 
formance, naturalising  the  poet  in  Germany,  occupying,  he  informed  us, 
seven  years  of  labour.  Hu  brother  Frederick  also  contributed  to  make 
known  the  great  poet  in  Vienna,  though  he  had  not  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  Augustus  had  acquired.  We  cannot  look  back  upon  the  days 
of  Augustus  Schlegel  without  reflecting  on  the  ravages  of  time.  Yet  if 
the  works  of  Schlegel  were  but  vanity  to  himself,  according  to  the  wise 
man's  dictum,  they  were  a  treasure  to  coming  generations,  and  old 
Father  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  poet's  native  Avon,  may  both  glory  in 
the  fame  of  the  bard.  The  German  is  the  most  extraordinary  translation 
of  any  poet  perhaps  ever  made,  allowing  fully  for  the  affinity  in  the  two 
languages. 

Talma,  too,  notwithstanding  Ducis  and  others,  may  be  said  more  im* 
mediately  to  have  introduced  Shakspeare  to  another  stage  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine — Talma,  as  far  as  the  language,  and  fully  as  much  the  con- 
ventional feeling  and  habitudes  of  the  people  would  admit,  made  the  great 
dramatic  poet  known  in  Flrance.  Talma's  personifications  were  wonderful, 
and  many  were  original,  with  a  true  conception  of  the  author.  Master 
of  the  terrible,  he  seemed  completely  himself  in  Shakspeare.  He  cer- 
tainly struggled  with  great  difficulties,  and  surmounted  them.  His 
sad  countenance,  fitted  for  tragic  parts  alone,  we  first  saw  with  Duche- 
Bois  in  **  Dido,^  and  had  not  then  the  honour  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. That  countenance  was  a  remarkable  one  in  adaptation.  He 
understood  Shakspeare  as  literally  as  Schlegel,  having  had  the  advantage 
of  being  brought  up  in  England,  but  he  understood  the  poet  as  an  actor 
would  do,  rather  than  as  a  learned  critic. 

Here,  then,  are  two  great  nations  on  whose  stages  Shakspeare  is  at 
home.  He  is  only  exiled  from  his  native  land,  where  all  the  world  seems 
to  assent,  with  the  most  perfect  insouciance,  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
great  bard's  neglect.  iHor  is  this  wonderful  when  we  find  the  full 
strength  of  personal  interest  followed  out  by  men  who  seem  incapable  of 
following  out  an  idea  or  a  sentiment  when  it  will  not  contribute  to  their 
sordidness  or  their  vanity.  How  should  Shakspeare  be  the  admired  of 
the  "  multitude"  thus  too  truly  designated  ?  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  a 
cross  of  the  barbarian  in  him  still.  Although  the  blood  of  so  many 
natious  mingles  in  his  veins,  that  of  the  semi-civilised  race  predominates 
in  moderating  his  susceptibility  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts  :  not  but  that 
there  are  some  glorious  exceptions;  for  we  speak  generally. 

The  present  miserable  state  of  the  drama  in  England  we  cannot 
wholly  ascribe  to  the  change  of  the  dinner-hour  among  the  fashionable, 
or  to  the  want  of  actors.  The  last  we  have  not  got  because  the  occasion 
for  them  does  not  exist;  and  as  to  the  reign  of  fashion  eclipsing  the 
drama,  the  reflection  is  only  the  more  mortifying  if  it  be  really  the  casa 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  is  only  the  ape  of  the  mode  at 
best,  bowing  down  to  its  mind-degrading  imag^  so  far  as  to  yield  to  its 
impulses  the  dictates  of  a  plain  tmderstandbg.  Here,  perhaps^  we  wound 
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too  teif-wpe  of  0M16  tfM  ifili  ttgQ6  tno  txtflHtor  witii  u  wtcr  n  lasnioii^ 
from  having  aee{uired  a  habit  of  osiug  a  speeiea  of  reasonh^,  much  die 
same  upon  all  ooeasions,  in  mdrocatin^  ezisting  friToKties,  and  decrjmg  afl 
winch  18  r«ally  grand  and  serioas  in  social  bearing  in  scienoe  and  art* 
Thns  we  fsney  we  are  liring  in  an  epoch  of  civifisatioa  in  which  all 
the  nobler  emotions  of  the  soul  are  dissipated,  and  we  have  no  incftnation 
whaltfTw  to  **  acoommodste  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
nHnd."  We  are  willing  to  pass  our  allotted  years  in  "  earthiness,"  and  to 
oease  to  perieet  onr  minds  or  leave  them  to  the  wheel  of  fbrtane,  pro* 
Tided  they  be  folly  acooraplished  in  their  daily  pursuits,  generation  after 
generation  appearing  and  disappearing  in  turn,  toeing  to  a  mean  end» 
and  destined  to  pass  away  after  the  manner  of  the  *'  beast  that  perishes  V^ 
But  it  is  not  thus,  save  with  the  masses.  The  great  designs  of  Heaven 
are  followed  amidst  all,  from  one  people  to  another,  from  realm  to  realm. 
All  in  the  histoiy  of  man  is  progresrive  in  the  g^eat  and  universal 
Innily.  The  interests  of  the  world  are  for  ever  struggling  widi  elevated 
sentiments  and  enlarged  opinions,  in  the  same  way  as  the  arts  straggle 
with  mediocrity,  the  former  struggle  being  the  more  cosmopolttaa  of  die 
two.     But  enough. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  banishment  of  Shakspeare  from  his  native 
stage,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  compensated  at  home  by  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  works.  Never  were  ^e  remains  of  a  poet  more 
diligently  sought  or  more  dearly  prised.  The  Brilash  fiterali  have  done 
that  justice  to  his  great  memory  and  works  which  the  midtitnde  has  re- 
fused, a  "  fit  audience,  Uioagfa  few/'  has  been  wont  to  honour,  and  thus 
extend  the  poefs  frnne  far  and  wide.  Edition  after  edition,  annotalioQ 
send  commentary,  have  been  dealt  oat  in  profusion.  Frederick  Schlegel 
proBouDced  Shakspeare  infinitely  gfrander  than  any  other  dramatic  poet^ 
and  not  only  the  favourite  dramatic  poet  of  the  Eng^h,  but  of  all  the 
Teatonic  nations,  or  those  so  originatmg.  Shakspeare's  renown  has  the 
sttnbute  of  etenial  youth  ;  his  glory  is  universal.  The  discriminating 
at  home  now  study  him  in  the  closet,  where,  after  all,  tihe  maa  of  letteri 
will  best  enjoy  him.  There  it  will  be  best  seen  how  he  brings  forth  to- 
day the  deeper  secrets  of  the  human  heart;  how  he  possesses  sudi  a 
power  to  affect  the  soul  as  no  poet  ever  possessed  before ;  how  he  pene- 
trates into  the  darker  mysteries  of  human  existence,  and  so  paints  Bfil 
dbat  the  fsikhfuln^s  of  his  portraiture  h«  never  been  questioned — ao 
grand  and  yet  so  faithful  to  nature,  ^till  it  may  be  doubted,  so  true,  and 
fall  of  romance  as  well,  and  glowing  with  the  holy  fire  of  poetry  as  S^iak- 
speare  is,  whether  the  existing  neglect,  or  want  of  feeling  for  poetry  of 
every  kind,  in  iact  the  prevalent  distaste  for  the  elevated  and  romantic, 
tile  prevailing  love  of  the  k)w  and  vulgar,  of  the  every-day  occurrence, 
of  the  ignoble  verbiage  of  the  hour,  and  of  mere  matter-of-fiict  and 
common-place  subject,  the  more  familiar  the  more  welcome,  may  not 
supply  full  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  elevated  drama.  It  is  not  less 
genial,  perhaps  more  so,  to  the  feeling  of  the  man  of  letters  to  trtudy  tiie 
poet  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  On  the  latter,  if  some  of  the  cha- 
racters are  well  supported,  others  are  the  reverse,  whfle  in  the  study  all  is 
perfect,  and  the  enjoyment  is  proportionate.  There  Shakspeare'e  genras 
may  be  examined  in  all  its  depth,  and  his  writings  best  comprehended, 
pecnliariy  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  people  of  the  north,  full  of  vigoar» 
vottantie  imagination,  and,  above  all,  truthful  in  their  beaoly. 
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These  obseryatioos  ha?e  been  called  forth  in  consequeDce  of  a  pro- 
flpectus  we  ha?e  received  of  a  firesh  and  novel  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatist.  The  reprints  of  the  poet's  works  are  in  number  almost 
countless,  and  in  this  way  of  reprint,  with  or  without  note  or  commentary, 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Yet  one  edition  remained 
to  be  given,  and  that  was  a  complete  fac-simile,  in  type,  paper,  and  even 
errors  and  broken  letten,  from  the  original  foMo  Shakspeare  of  1 623.  The 
type  to  be  cut  and  cast  on  purpose,  even  the  broken  letters  to  be  copied, 
and  the  whole  to  be  printed  in  small  quarto.  Copies  in  folio  also  to  be 
published.  The  letters  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapters  and  heads 
to  be  cut  close  to  the  original,  and  thus  the  tragedies,  histories,  and 
aomsdiefl  vpotdd  present  in  every  lespeoi  their  original  appearance,  ^letter- 
yezfeet."  The  idea  was  good*  It  has  been  well  followed  out,  at  a  vet- 
sonable  cost,  and  does  honour  to  the  printer  as  well  as  the  projector:  the 
typography  is  unique. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  a  work  which  addresses  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
undewtanding,  as  in  the  present  case,  being  apparently  the  closing  effort 
to  place  before  his  oountrjrmen  the  works  of  the  great  bard,  for  we  do 
not  see  what  more  is  now  to  be  done  than  to  proeeed  with  fresh  alacrity 
in  ^e  study  of  that  mighty  genius  on  the  part  of  those  strange  to  his 
wonderful  power.  It  is  poscoble  that  the  crowded  theatres,  when  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  were  pemrmed  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  was 
not  standmg  room  in  the  larger  theatres,  was  owing  more  to  the  fiftsbion  of 
the  time  than  to  Shakspeare,  or  the  inimitable  acting  of  that  day,  at 
least  as  fiw  as  the  masses  were  conoemed.  The  higher  classes  attended 
the  theatres  regularly  when  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  were  peribnoed^ 
and  4ho0e  next  in  rank  followed  the  £ashion.  The  subsequent  ueglMt  of 
the  drama,  therefore,  is  accounted  for.  *'  Nos  plus  belles  tragedies  ea 
FaakOb  a'int^ressent  pasie  peuple ;  sous  pr^texte  d'un  goikt  trop  pur  et 
d'ttn  sentiment  trop  d^cat  pour  supporter  de  oertatnes  emotions,  on  diviae 
fart  en  deux,''  &c.  One  of  these  two  divisions,  eontaintuff  aflfectine  situa- 
iioas  ill  ex^nressed,  suited  the  vulgar,  for  the  pieces  on  uie  French  stage 
jnavely  mffeeted  alike  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  two  di£fi9rent 
degrees  of  intelligence.  Shakspeare  is  above  the  taste  of  the  Englidi 
Tu^ar  of  tiie  present  day.  His  works  are  too  inteUectual  for  m<^m 
mdieBoes  who  are  playgoers.  If  this  be  doubted,  it  b  only  to  observe  the 
iow  character  of  the  pieces  now  performed,  considered  dramatieallv.  All 
exhibited  strikes  superficial  minds  only,  which  assimilate  in  calibre  to 
what  is  presented  to  them.  The  managers,  who  must  please  to  live,  find 
they  xmat  descend  to  the  vulgar  capacity — they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  &onlty  of  admiration,  where  wox^  of  true  gpreatness  are  exhU)ited, 
is  not  common  to  the  multitude ;  it  fills  them  with  ennui.  The  edoea- 
tion,  which  extends  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  not  create  a 
taste  £x  the  arts  in  the  people,  if  that  taste  extend  no  furdier  than  to 
impart  a  preference  for  the  shapely  over  the  misshapen,  or  for  the  showy 
in  plfloe  of  the  refined.  The  possession  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a  move 
pure  vision  in  matters  of  taste  does  not  imply  their  application  to  a  pui^- 
pose  to  which  habit  and  inclination  only  invite  in  rare  and  exceptional 
matanees,  even  amimg  the  classes  whose  minds  are  thus  disciplined  to 
comprehend  their  merit  if  the  power  be  put  forth. 

Cft. 
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(     196    ) 
GRANVILLE    DE    VIGNE. 

^^       A  TALE  OP  THE  DAY, 

AST  THE  FOUBTEENTH. 


ONB  or  THB  SUMMER  DATS  BBTOSB  THE  STORM. 

''  Tou  look  down  in  the  mouth,  old  hoy,"  said  Tom  Severa,  of  the 
Queen's  Bays,  to  Regalia,  at  that  lavish  pleasant  affair,  a  mess-hreak&s^ 
which  the  Guards  were  g^^^^g  to  us. 

"Regalia's  in  deep  UiT  Pnilaster,  and  he's  going  lame,"  suggested 
Curly. 

**  J^o ;  he's  turned  over  Julia  for  La  Vivonne,  and  the  inconstancy's 
weighing  on  his  mind,"  put  in  Rushhrooke  of  Ours. 

"  Wrong,  all  of  you !"  laughed  Monckton,  who  always  said  an  ill- 
natured  thing  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  '*  Regalia's  done  for,  since 
Sahretasche  has  cut  in  and  carried  off  that  handsome  Molyneux  girl!" 

"  Regalia's  plenty  of  fellow-sufferers,  then,"  said  De  Vigne,  who,  with 
aU  his  cynicism,  always  came  to  anyhody's  rescue  if  he  thought  them  ill 
treated.  '<  I  expect  there'll  be  no  end  of  Found  Drowned  in  the  Serpen- 
tine, since  Sahretasche  has  committed  himself — of  women  for  him !  of 
men  for  her!     Violet  is  positively  an  injury  to  the  service!" 

^^ourt-martial  her!"  cried  Curly.  **  She'd  look  devilish  prettjr 
drummed  through  a  regiment !" 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  continued  De  Vigne,  pathetically,  "  that  Sahretasche  is 
going  to  marry.  I  never  dreamed  he  would.  1  should  as  soon  hare 
thought  of  his  turning  brewer,  or  writing  a  book  on  the  Millennium.  It 
is  such  a  pity!  He  is  such  a  charming  fellow  as  he  is!  His  little 
dinners  are  perfection,  and  I  never  enjoy  lansquenet  anywhere  so  much 
as  at  his  house." 

^*  SelBsh  enough,  De  Vigne,  I  must  say,"  said  I,  laughing.  ^  It 
would  be  rather  hard  to  deprive  poor  Sahretasche  of  his  love  because 
you  like  his  lansquenet  But  take  courage :  we  shall  have  him  and  his 
card-parties  all  the  same.  Violet's  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  enjoying  life." 

''No;  I  admit  Violet  is  the  only  woman  to  whom  I  could  endure  to 
see  him  sacrificed.  En  m^me  temps,"  said  De  Vigne,  with  his  usual  sar- 
osstio  fling,  which  he  could  no  more  help  than  a  schoolboy  can  help 
shying  a  stone  when  he  sees  a  cat,  '*  you  know,  my  dear  Arthur,  as  weu 
as  I  do,  that  there  is  a  peculiarly  frosty  breath  in  marriage,  which  chills 
the  sweetest  temper,  and  changes  the  brightest  sunbeams  into  the  hardest 
icicles  !"  With  which  De  Vigne  sat  himself  down  to  ^oart6  with  Regalia 
at  five  guineas  a  side. 

So  we  talked  over  Sahretasche  and  his  fiancee,  while  they,  regardless 
of  the  babble  going  on  in  all  the  noisy  brooks  of  gossip  that  brawled  and 
rippled  throu^  the  many  channels  of  West-end  talk,  spent,  I  have  no 
doubt,  days  that  were  entered  with  a  mark  of  purest  gold  in  the  cloudless^ 
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HCb  of  each,  ffit  old-aooustomed  bay-window  saw  eoropantiTely  little  of 
him ;  his  mornbgs  were  given  to  Violet  in  the  delicious  t6te-i-t^te  of  her 
boudoir ;  in  the  Hide  and  the  Ring  he  was  by  her  side  or  in  her  carriage; 
the  whist-tables  of  the  United,  the  guinea  points  of  the  TraTellers*,  the 
coulisses  of  the  Opera,  the  lansquenet  parties  at  De  Vigne's,  saw  but  very, 
little  of  him ;  he  was  waltzing  with  her  at  balls,  or  singing  Italian  .i^oto 
her  after  dinner-parties.  The  Colonel,  for  the  time  being,  was  lost'tons 
and  to  *'  life,"  which  he  had  lived  so  recklessly  and  graced  so  brilliantly 
for  so  many  years ;  and  I  suppose  his  new  occupation  charmed  him,  for 
when  we  did  get  an  hour  or  two  of  him,  he  was  certainly  more  delightful 
than  ever:  there  was  such  a  joyous  ring  in  his  ever-brilliant  wit — such 
gentleness  and  kindness,  to  all  people  and  all  things,  out  of  the  abundance 
oMis  own  happiness — such  a  depth  of  rest  and  contentment,  in  lieu  of 
that  touching  and  deep-seated  melancholy,  which  had  gone  down  so  &r  into 
his  character  under  his  gay  and  fashionable  exterior,  that  it  had  seemed 
as  if  nothing  would  uproot  it.  So  happily  does  human  life  forget  its  past 
sorrows  in  present  joy,  as  the  green  meadows  grow  dark  or  golden,  ao- 
CQ^ing  as  the  summer  sun  fades  on  and  off  them,  that  the  bitterness 
so  long  upon  him  from  his  unhappy  marriage  was  endrely  dissipated 
in  the  beauty  of  his  new  existence,  and  though  probably  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  past  would  occasionally  rise  up,  and  the  pain  of  the  last  twenty 
years  leave  a  certain  sadness  upon  his  character,  now,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  love  and  the  sweetness  of  his  dawning  future,  Vivian  Sabretasche 
could  from  his  heart  say  what  same  men  go  down  from  their  cradles  to 
their  graves  without  knowing  even  for  an  hour  or  a  day — that  life  had 

fiven  him  perfoot  and  cloudless  happiness!  It  was  now  the  first  week  of 
une,  the  season  was  at  its  height,  and  the  10th  of  July  was  fixed  for 
Sabretasche's  marriage.  He  had  pressed  the  Molyneux  for  a  shorter 
engagement  than  is  usual,  and  p^res  et  mires  show  no  inclination  to 
procrastinate  when  men  offer  such  splendid  settlements  as  the  Colonel, 
out  of  pure  lavish  love  for  his  young  bride,  voluntarily  proposed  I  So 
the  marriage-day  was  fixed,  and  Sabretasche  had  bought  a  villa  beside 
Windermere  to  enjoy  a  seclusion  such  as  suited  his  poet's  heart  and 
lover's  dreams ;  he  said  he  had  no  fancy  to  spoil  his  ffolden  days  in  rail- 
way carriages  and  continental  hotels,  and  the  Dilcoosha,  perfect  already, 
was  being  refitted,  and  having  its  lilies  painted  and  its  gold  refined  to  be 
worthy  to  shrine  his  new  and  dearest  idoL  All  the  prosaic  details  that 
attend  on  love  in  these  days  of  matter-of-fiict  and  almighty  dollars  (how 
often  to  tarnish  and  corrode  it !)  caught  the  soft  hues  of  his  own  poetic 
and  tender  nature,  and  grew  in  his  hands  into  the  generous  gifb  of  love 
to  love,  the  outward  symbols  of  the  inward  worship.  So  surrounded,  and 
with  such  a  future  lying  before  her,  in  its  brilliant  colours  and  seduc- 
tive witchery,  can  you  not  fancy  that  our  ever-radiant  belle  looked — haWf 
words  are  not  warm  enough  to  tell ;  it  would  need  a  brush  of  power  even 
diviner  than  Raphael's  to  picture  to  you  Violet  Molyneux's  face  as  it  was 
then,  the  incarnation  of  young,  shadowless,  tender,  brilliant,  impassioned 
life !  God  help  us !  when  the  summer  day  is  at  its  brightest,  closest 
hovers  the  brooding  storm ! 

The  Derby  fell  late  that  year.  The  day  was  a  brilliant,  sunshmy 
one,  as  it  otight  to  be,  for  it  is  the  sole  day  in  our  existence  when  we 
are  excited,  and  do  not,  as  usual,  think  it  necessary  to  be  bored  to  deadi 
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«D  mm  <Mnr  thamntHW.  W«  ouufen  to  a  wiU  an&ofy  at  die  «H«ie  worfl 
^fitMi  r  to  wkioh  fio  otW  nglii  on  aaiili  odd  fCMM  m.  W«  wntoh 
^wUi  tinriUHig  eagwacm  the  ImMi  rooiidiii|^  the  «oni«r  «i  we  abooU 
wfttek  ibe  beauligr  of  ■»  Gkbtoa,  however  inesMble,  and  'we  tee  the 
fmnma^  win  the  distoaoe  with  enthiimitic  joy,  to  wbioh  all  ihe  other 
ezetteneoti  upon  eaith  ^oold  never  fire  our  Uood*  From  ny  eariieet 
weolleotios  einee  I  rede  raoet  widi  the  etahle-bojre  at  fi^  years  <M,  aad 
una  Jieeowei'ed  hidnlgiBg  is  that  repreheMihk  paethne  by  lay  tutor  (a 
nild  and  wOmmm  <£.  Ch.  maa,  to  whom  BM9  Ufe  was  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  diarioi^raohig  at  Rome  and  Ehi  the  only  patnful  readiag 
in  the  daanoi),  aiy  panion  hae  heen  for  the  TaiC  No  tigfat  it  to  me 
non  delig^Miul  than  all  those  thofoogh-hredf  at  the  Warren,  wiA  dieir 
lK>dy-clothing  off,  and  thetr  firm,  slender  limhs  vneovered ;  no  moment 
dearer  than  when  the  ^▼onrite,  bearing  the  hopes  and  the  fisars  of  thoa- 
Mnds,  skimming  the  earth  ItiEO  a  swallow  in  its  fhgiit,  paUs  up  at  the  dis- 
tonce,  with  the  rook  straggliog  behind  him,  while  mynad  shouts  from  the 
-stands  and  the  ropes  proclaim  him  winner  of  the  I>erby.  The  Turf  1— 
there  must  needs  he  some  strange  attraotion  in  our  English  sport — ^it  haa 
lovevs  aDorefintyul  ^an  women  ever  win;  it  has  victims,  vohmtary  holo- 
«asMt8  npon  its  jdtars  mors  numerous  than  any  creed  that  ever  brought 
man  to  martyrdom;  its  iron  ohains  are  hugged  where  other  silken  fetters 
liave  grown  wearisome ;  its  ^Mcioation  lasts,  while  the  taste  of  the  wine 
aaay  pidl  and  the  beau<y  of  feminine  graoe  may  satiate.  Men  are  cen- 
ataat  to  its  mystic  obams  whese  they  tire  of  love's  beguilenaente ;  they 
give  with  a  lavish  hand  to  it  what  tfa!ey  wonld  deny  to  any  living  thing. 
Olden  chivalry,  modem  ambition,  boaet  no  discnples  so  laithful  as  t& 
SoUovnrs  of  the  Turf,  and  to  the  Turf  snen  yield  up  what  women  whom 
they  love  would  ask  in  vein ;  lands,  fortune,  yean,  energies,  powers ; 
till  their  mistress  has  heggaoed  them  of  all — even  too  often  robbed 
ftem  of  honour  stself! 

To  the  Deiby,  of  coarse,  we  went— Curly,  I,  and  some  other  men,  in 
De  Ague's  drag,  lunched  off  Rhenish,  and  Gnkmess,  and  MoOt,  and  all 
tile  deheacies  Fortnum  and  Biason  ever  packed  in  a  hamper  for  Epsom  ; 
«nd  drove  back  to  mess  sdeog  the  crowded  road.  Dropping  the  odiers 
an  route,  De  Vigne  drotfe  me  on  to  dine  with  him  at  his  own  boose  in 
TTTOsvenor'^laoe* 

^  Come  into  my  room  first,  old  fellow,''  he  said,  as  we  passed  1^ 
Ihe  stairs.  '<I  bought  my  weddrag^presente  for  Sabretasohe  and  hia 
-wife  that  will  be,  yesterday,  and  I  want  to  show  ^em  to  you.  Halloa! 
fidiat  the  deuce  is  that  fellow  Raymond  doing  ?  roading  my  letters,  aa 
I  Kve  !  I  think  I  am  fitod  to  come  across  rascals !  However,  %m  they 
make  up  nine-tenths  «f  the  world,  I  suppose  I  can't  be  surprised  at  tlie 
Mnatant  rencontMsf 

Prom  the  top  of  the  stairoase  we  aaw,  ^ough  at  some  distance;, 
atraight  through  into  De  Vigne's  bedroom,  tim  door  of  which  stood 
open.  At  the  vxtting-ti^e  in  the  centre  sat  his  head  valet,  Ray- 
mond, so  earnestly  reading  some  of  the  letters  upon  it,  that  he  never 
heard  or  saw  us.  De  Vigne  sometimes  wrote  kos  letters  in  his  bed- 
room^ he  ahvays  read  those  by  the  first  post  over  his  matutinal  aoffee  ; 
and  as  he  was  immeasurably  careless  both  with  his  papers  and  his 
man^,  hia  sarvante  had  ahsaya  fiill  opportonity  to  peruse  the  one  and 
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lilM  &•  other.  If  Iw  kmd  seen  the  nMui  taking  ten  ponnde  eff  Mi 
4fenng4able,  he  weidd  have  had  a  fling  at  human  natve,  thought  il 
was  the  way  of  that  class  of  people,  and  kept  the  man  on,  because  he  w«i 
a  «sefiii  MTfant,  and  no  mere  <i£  a  thief,  prohably,  than  another  would 
be.  But — no  matter  in  what  rank — a  dkbenoin^Ue  or  a  eneaky  thing, 
a  breaeh  of  trost  in  any  way,  alwi^  irritated  him  beyond  conception ; 
he  had  been  botra^red  m  greater  or  minor  things  eo  of^,  and  treaobenr 
was  ao  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  fiank  and  impetuous  nature,  that  m 
impatmee  at  it  was  very  pardonable.  I  could  see  his  ominous  eyt* 
brows  oontmet :  he  went  up,  stretched  his  hand  orer  the  man's  shoulder, 
and  took  the  letter  quietly  out  of  his  grasp. 

^  Go  to  M%  for  your  next  month's  wages,  and  leave  this  evening.'' 

Raymond,  sleek,  and  smooth,  and  impenetrable  as  he  was,  stilted 
violently,  and  changed  colour ;  but  his  answer  was  very  ready. 

•*  Whr,  Majwr  ?  I  was  merely  sorting  your  papers,  sir.  You  have 
often  ordered  me  to  do  that." 

**  No  Koo  leave  the  room !"  said  his  master,  briefly,  as  he  turned  to 
me.     *<  Arthur,  hero  are  the  thincs  I  mentioned.     Coane  and  look  at 

His  valet  did  not  obey  his  order;  he  still  fingered.  He  began  again, 
■I  his  sol^  purring  tone : 

^  You  wouldn't  dismiss  me  Hke  this,  Major,  if -vou  knew  what  I  could 
teUyou."  »       J->     J- 

<*  Leave  the  room,  and  send  RobeK  to  me,"  said  De  Vigne,  with  tfia/t 
item  hauteur  that  always  came  up  when  people  teaied  him.  E[e  had 
had  his  own  way  from  his  infancy,  and  was  totally  unaooustomed  to 
bekig  crossed.  It  is  bad  training  iat  the  world  for  a  man  to  have  been 
obeyed  fi^em  his  cradle. 

*'  Yon  would  give  me  a  good  deal,  Major,  to  know  what  I  know.  I 
have  a  secrot  in  my  keying,  sir,  that  you  would  pay  me  handsomely  to 

*'  Silence — and  leave  the  room  !**  reiterated  De  Vigne,  with  an  impa* 
tient  stamp  of  Us  loot. 

R^mond  bowed,  with  the  graee  becoming  a  groom  of  the  ehajnbers. 

^Certainly,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  troubled 
yen." 

Wherowith  he  backed  out  with  all  the  sang-iroid  imaginable,  and  Do 
Tigne  turned  to  me : 

**  Cool  fellow,  isn't  he?" 

'*  Yes  ;  but  you  might  as  well  have  heard  what  he  had  to  say." 

**  My  dear  follow,  wny  ?"  cried  De  Vigne,  with  his  most  grandiose  and 
Ointemptoous  smile.  "  What  could  that  man  possibly  know  that  could 
concern  me.  It  was  only  a  ruse  to  get  money  out  of  me,  or  twist  his 
low-bred  curiosity  in  spying  over  my  letters  into  a  matter  of  mo« 
jaent.  I  was  especially  annoyed  at  it,  because  the  letter  he  was  reading 
ii  a  note  from  Alma;  nothing  in  it — raeroly  to  answer  a  question  I 
asked  her  about  one  of  her  pictures ;  but  you  know  the  duld  has  a» 
iokhusiastic  way  of  expressing  herself  at  all  times — means  nothing,  but 
*^nds  a  great  deal,  and  the  ^  Dear  Sir  Folko,'  and  ^  your  ever  gnttefoi 
little  Ahna,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it — the  days  aro  so  bng  when  I  Saah  g» 
te  iee  her,  and  she  envies  the  women  who  are  in  my  set  and  alwi^  wvdi 
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in«— «nd  all  that— retdi  rather  ....  J  know  how  the  meant  it,  but 
a  common  man  like  Raymond  will  put  a  rery  different  ngnificanoe 
upon  it" 

<*  Mott  probably.  /  know  how  she  meant  it  too ;  ttill,  you  know  the 
old  saying,  De  Vigne,  relative  to  toying  with  edged  tools  ?^ 

«'  No,  I  don't,**  said  De  Vigne,  cortly ;  <^or  at  least  I  should  say  I 
know  edffed  tools,  when  I  see  them,  as  well  as  you  do^  and  am  oU 
enough,  if  I  did  come  across  them,  not  to  cut  myself  with  them.  I 
can't  think  what  has  possessed  Sabretasdie  and  you  to  try  and  sermonise 
to  me  I  Heafen  knows  you  need  to  lecture  yourselves,  both  of  you.  I 
don't  stand  it  veiy  well  from  him ;  but  111  be  shot  if  I  do  from  you, 
you  young  dog,  whom  I  patronised  in  jackets  in  Frestonhills !  Gkt 
out  with  you,  and  let  Robert  take  the  Dethy  dust  off  you  in  the  blue- 
room.** 

And  he  threw  Alma's  note  into  a  private  drawer  (to  be  kept,  I  wonder?), 
and  pushed  me  out  by  the  shoulders. 

No  Cup  day  ever  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  send  dusky  English  rain^drops 
on  the  exquisite  toilettes  that  grace  the  most  aristocratic  race  in  the 
universe,  and  we  had  ''  Queen's  weather"  for  Ascot.  We  had  all  betted 
on  La  Violette,  the  Colonel's  beautiful  chesnut,  who  was  the  favourite 
in  the  betting-rooms  at  Tattersall's  as  well,  and  as  Tom  Severn  said,  he 
didn't  know  which  looked  the  loveliest  in  its  own  way,  La  ^^olette  with 
her  wild  eye,  her  gncehA  symmetrical  limbs,  and  her  coat  like  silk,  or 
Violet  herself,  with  her  Paris  toilette,  her  brilliant  beauty,  and  her 
joyous  unrestrained  animation  of  speech  and  of  regard.  La  Violette 
won  the  Ascot  Cup,  distancing  all  tne  rest  of  the  first  flight  at  an  easy 
swinging  gallop,  without  any  apparent  effort ;  and  when  we  had  seen 
the  race  fairly  run,  we  went  up  to  the  Molyneux  carriage  to  congratulate 
the  Colonel  on  his  chesnut's  triumph:  Sabre tasche  being  missed  from  his 
usual  circle  of  titled  betting-men  and  great  turfites,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  all  his  life,  watching  Ascot  run,  with  his  attention  more  given  to 
the  hce  beside  him  that  the  course  before. 

''  I  knew  we  should  win  !*'  cried  Violet,  with  the  greatest  delight  in 
her  namesake's  triumph.     <<  Did  not  I  tell  you  so,  Major  de  Vigne  ?** 

^*  You  did,  ha  prophetess ;  and  if  you  will  always  honour  me  widi 
your  clairvoyant  instructions,  I  will  always  make  up  my  books  accord* 
Ingly." 

''The  number  of  bets  I  have  made  to-day  is  something  fnghtfol," 
answered  Violet  **  If  that  darling  horse  had  fuled  me  I  shodd  have 
been  utterly  ruined  in  gloves.** 

*^  As  it  is^ou  will  have  bracelets  and  n^glig^s  enough  to  fill  Hunt  and 
Boskell's.  You  are  most  dangerous  to  approach,  Miss  Molyneux,  in  more 
ways  than  one,**  said  Vane  Castleton,  wno  was  leaning  against  the  car- 
riage door  flirting  with  her  mother. 

^*  Oh  !  pray  don't,  Lord  Vane ;  you  talk  as  if  I  were  some  grim  and 
terrible  Tnalestris !"  cried  Violet,  with  contemptuous  impatience,  looking 
at  Sabretasche  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  how,  in  the  midst  of  her  laughter,  and  chat,  and 
merriment  with  other  men,  she  turned  to  him  every  minute,  to  meet  the 
gaie  of  eyes  which  very  rarely  left  their  study  of  her  face.  They 
were  both  at  once  too  delicate  and  too  high-bred  to  bring  any  show  or 
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demoDstntioQ  of  their  attachment  abroad  in  society ;  still  the  brightness 
of  her  regard  when  it  turned  on  him,  the  softness  of  his  Toice  when  he 
addressed  her,  were  silent  endences  enough  of  the  sympathy  between 
them. 

" Thalestris I"  repeated  Sabretasche,  smiling.  ''You  hare  but  yeiy 
little  of  the  Anuusone  about  you;  not  enough,  perhaps,  if  your  lines  had 
fidkn  in  hard  places.'' 

^  Instead  of  rose-leares !     Tet  I  think  I  can  6ght  my  own  battles  7* 

**  Oh  yes !"  laughed  Sabretasche.  ''  I  never  meant  to  hbt  but  what 
you  had,  in  rery  great  perfection,  that  prerogative  par  excellence  of 
woman,  that  Damascus  blade,  whose  brilliant  chasing  makes  us  treat  it  as 
a  toy,  until  the  point  has  wounded  us — the  tongue !" 

^  If  mine  is  a  Damascus  blade,  yours  is  an  Ezcalibur  itself!"  cried 
Yidet,  with  her  air  mocqueur.  *'  Le  fourgon  se  moque  de  la  pelle, 
monsieur  V* 

^  An  English  inelegance  taking  refuge  in  a  foreign  idiom.  What 
true  feminine  diplomacy  !**  laughed  Sabretasche,  resting  his  eyes  on  her 
with  that  deep  tenderness  for  her,  for  all  she  did,  and  said,  and  thought, 
which  had  erown  into  his  life  for  Violet  Molyneux. 

She  laughed  too— that  sweet,  gay  laugh  of  perfect  happiness.  There 
are  times  when  a  simple  word  will  woo  us  easily  to  laughter,  there  are 
others  when  all  the  wit  in  Europe  &ils  to  rouse  a  heart-felt  smile. 

''  Ah  I  there  is  her  Majesty  going  off  the  stand — ^before  Queen  Violet 
goes,  too !"  she  went  on.  '*  Do  tell  me  what  I  had  to  ask  Major  de 
Vigne.  I  know  it  was  somethmg  very  important,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, by  any  exertion  of  memory,  whatever  it  could  be." 

^'  What  a  happy  thing  for  you  that  I  can  remember  your  affietirs  as 
well  as  my  own,"  smiled  Sabretasche.  *'  You  wanted  to  ask  him  about 
Miss  Tressillian,  did  you  not?* 

'*  Oh  yes !  Thank  you  so  much.  Colonel  Sabretasche  tells  me,  Major 
de  Vigne,  that  you  know  the  artist  of  that  lovely  "  Louis  Dix-sept,"  and 
that  she  is  a  young  lady  living  at  Richmond.     May  I  go  and  see  her  T* 

<*  Certainly,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.'' 

De  Vigne  felt  a  certain  annoyance;  why,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  told 
—a  certain  selBsh  desire  to  keep  his  littie  flower  blooming  unseen,  save 
by  his  own  eyes,  actine  unconsciously  upon  him. 

*'  The  kindness  will  oe  to  me.     Is  she  young  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How  young P" 

"  Eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  believe." 

"And  very  pret^P" 

"  Beally  I  cannot  say ;  ladies'  tastes  differ  from  ours  on  such  points." 

"  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Violet,  plaintively.     "  I  never  did  like  plain 

Cple,  never  could !  I  dare  say  it  is  very  wrone,  but  I  think  one  Ukes  a 
dsome  face  as  naturally  as  one  prefers  a  lily  to  a  dandelion ;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  the  artist  of  that  sketch  miui  be  pretty — she  could  not 
help  it." 

"  She  i$  pretty,"  said  Sabretasche ;  "  at  least  attractive-— what  you 
wiUcaUso.'^ 

"  Then  will  you  take  me  to  see  her  to-morrow.  Major  de  Vigne,  and 
introduce  us  ?    Of  course  you  will;  no  one  refuses  me  anything !     You 
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can  oome  with  »e»  can  you  not,  Vivian  ?  We  will  all  nda  Aowrn  thw 
Wore  luQoheoD»  tor  onoa  in  a  wkiie^  shall  wo  7** 

**  Yefy  and  lunch  at  tha  Dilcooaha,  if  Lady  Moljneuz.  permka  ?** 

'<  Go  where  ?  Do  what  ?"  asked  the  Viscountess,  languidly,  turning 
selttctantly  icoin  her,  I  pcewme,  intanatiBf  oenvanation  witii  Vane 
Castleton. 

Sahretasche  repeated  his  ouestion. 

^  To  see  an  artist,  and  Lnch  with  yoaP  Oh  res^  I  shall  be  yety 
happy.  I  don't  think  we  have  aay  engagements  tor  to-morBOw  nom- 
ine," said  Lady  Molyneux,  turning  again  to  Castleton.  ^'Asa  yott 
gomg  to  the  Lumleys  to-night.  Vane  ?" 

The  momiug  after,  half  a  doien  of  ua  rode  down  out  of  Lowndes- 
square.  First,  the  Colonel  and  his  young  fiancee ;  next,  the  Viaeonntess 
and  her  pet,  Vane  Castleton ;  then  De  Vigne  and  I — ^De  Vigne,  I  mnsl 
confess,  in  one  of  his  haughUest,  most  reserved,  and  most  inipetiaal 
moods,  annoyed,  more  than  he  knew,  at  having  to  take  people  te  see 
Ahna,  whom  he  had  had  to  himself  so  long  that  he  saesMd  to  oonauiet 
any  other  visit  to  her  as  an  invasion  on  his  own  "  vested  inteseeta,"  and 
besides,  he  was  irritated  to  be  tricked  into  taking  Vane  Castleton  theie^ 
of  all  men  in  the  worid.  Bnt  Lady  Molynenx  had  asked  him ;  De 
Vigne  knew  nothing  of  his  addition  to  the  party  until  he  had  leachad 
Lowndes-square,  and  to  make  any  comment  on,  or  opposition  te  k^ 
would  have  been  as  usolosa  as  unwise.  The  Colonel  and  Violet  led  the 
way.  Sabratasche  lode  with  the  skill  and  speed  of  an  Arab)  and 
she  never  looked  to  better  advantage  than  en  AnuBone;  she  rod^ 
too,  with  admirable  &arlessnes8  and  grace,  and  her  dark  tight  ridings 
jacket,  with  its  little  gold  agiafies,  and  her  bkek  £slt  hat,  mdk  its  long' 
aoft  plumes  nestlmg  among  her  bright  chesnut  hail,  showed  to  full 
beauty  the  perfect  contour  of  her  slight  foim,  and  the  aaakmmJit  anA 
delicate  lovebness  of  her  face.  I  could  not  wonder  at  Sabretasebe'a  pride 
in,  and  tenderness  over  her,  as  she  tumed  reond  her  h^se^s  head  aa 
tlMY  drew  near  St.  Cruets,  her  eyes  gleaming,  and  her  dieeks  a  little 
flushed,  and  waited  till  we  came  up  to  them. 

'^  Are  we  near  the  house,  Mi^or  de  Vigne?" 

<'  Within  a  stone's  throw.'' 

'<  And  does  Miss  Tressillian  live  there  all  alone  ?" 

<<  No.     The  house  is  kept  by  an  M  nurse  of  hersu" 

"  An  old  nurse  ?  Poor  girl,  how  lonely  she  must  be !  I  am  very 
sorry  for  her."  And  Violet  contrasted  her  own  perfect  joy  and  golden 
future  with  Alma  Tressillian's  desolate  solitade,  and  oonmeditto  Sabre- 
tasche  as  they  cantered  on  again  together. 

"  I  am  too  happy»  Vivianl'*  she  cned,  paarinnately.  "  Sometiines  I  lie 
awake  at  nigtatj  thmking  of  you,  till  I  grow  dkEs^  widi  my  own  ddiiious 
joy.  What  have  I  done  to  meni  U^-^ot  you  f  Somatimes  I  nlmeat 
tremble ;  I  am  so  afraid  it  should  not  Ust  l" 

«*  My  darling,  I  am  grieved  at  that,"  said  Sahretasche,  fondly.  ''  I 
would  not  have  one  shadow  rest  on  your  life  if  I  could  help  it.  I  have 
had  too  much  duidow  on  my  own  sot  to  guard  youcs  from  even  the  meat 
fleeti  Dg  cloud.  The  regret  and  sorrow  of  twenty  years  have  been  ^tr'thirf 
off  my  heart  in  oor  present  joy ;  no  foar  or  pain  mnat  eater  yoncs,  so 
young  and  bright.     While  we  both  live^  my  dearest,  our  happinesa  i 
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last.     YflKjfooOy  BopaiPiroft«nrtfa.ea 

Tpmri  ewmi  lor  an  bow — »  moimn/L    Very  0000  our  hct^m  wi&  be  a»  oDi^ 

Violetp-oiir  WP"Mi  m*^  l«rt  f 

*^  Does  Miss  Tressillian  li?e  alone  with  am  <^  »Msay  Mi^  ^  Yigne  P'^ 
Lftd^  MoljFDenz  was  M^nDs^  in  that  Yoice  whieb  was  luigiMr  and  ivpar- 
nHcman»m  embodiad  **  Hew  very  qoaer — ae  jo«i^  a  gal  1  Te  be 
save,  ahe  is  only  an  artist!  Arti^  are  qoter  people^  genaatty.  Stfil, 
iiiaTeryodd!" 

^  Ardsts,  like  eAer  pM]^  amifc  live;  and  if  they  have  happened  to 
hftfe  loei  their  paieBt%  they  caaaoi  lire  with  them,  I  prom— e,*^  i»- 
sponded  De  Tiga^  ^'^J'  '^^  A^aeennteao  had  aiwayi  an  iiritatiBy 
efiiset  upon  hb  iMHrvesi 

^*  No,  of  course  not :  still,  there  are  plenty  of  plaoea  where  a  girl  can 
take  reftige  that  are  naaat  inepfoachable— -«  sahool,  for  instance.  She 
would  be  much  better,  I  sboold  £uicy,  as  a  teacher,  or  a ** 

**'  She  hi^pens  to  be  a  lady,"  isfterrapted  De  Vigne,  ^etly,  *^  aacl 
nartored  in  as  much  luxury  aald  refinement  as  your  daoghter." 

**  Indeed !"  said  the  Viscountess^  w^  a  naaty  sneer  ind  upraiBed  eye^ 
brows.     **  Pray>  is  she  qiute  a — quite  »  proper  person  for  Vblet  to 

De  Yigne's  ahuabenng  wrath  roused  up ;  erery  Tein  gloved  with 
righteous  anger  and  scorn  for  die  pharisaie  peeress,  of  whose  own  under* 
corrents  he  kaew  a  story  or  two  not  quite  so  spotless  as  might  have  been^ 
and  he  looked  down  at  her  steadily  vad  contemptuously. 

**  Lady  Molyneu^  if  the  ladks  your  daughter  meeta  in  our  set  aft 
court  and  drawing^roeme,  balk  and  operas^ — if  they,  the  imammlato 
Cordelias  and  Lumtias  of  English  matvonage,  could  lay  dakn  to  half 
aa  pore  a  H^  and  half  as  pure  a  heart,  as  the  young  girl  yeu  are  so 
ready  to  suspect  and  to  condeittn,  it  might  be  better  for  thena  and«-for 
their  husbands!" 

It  wns  a  more  ouispdien,  and,  in  this  case,  more  personal,  speech 
/than  is  eustooiary  to  the  bland  resenre  and  reticence  customary  in 
^^  good  society,"  where  we  may  sin,  but  may  not  say  we  do,  and  where 
it  is  oi^y  permttled  to  ridicide  or  blackguard  our  friends  behind  their 
backs.  The  Viscountess  reddened  under  her  delicate  rouge,  and  toraed 
with  a  kugh  to  Vane  Castlaten.  The  white  gate  and  dark  thatched 
gables  of  St.  Orucb  Fam  were  now  dose  at  haihd,  and  De  Vigne  rode 
forward. 

'*  What  a  pictnenque  place  Y*  eried  Violet^  dfopfdng  her  reins  on  her 
mare's  neck.  '^  Oh,  Vivian,  do  look  at  those  little  k^rely  yellow  chicken^ 
and  that  great  Chhui  rose  chmbing  all  o^er  the  houae  with  the  hon^- 
soekle,  and  veritable  kttne  windows,  and  that  splsacfid  black  cai  in  die 
sunshine !     Wouldn't  yoa  like  to  lire  here  T* 

Sabretasebe  shook  his  head,  and  would  hare  croased  himself  had  he 
beena  CiU^iolic: 

''  My  dear  Vi<Ml  Hearoi  forefond !    I  cannot  say  I  should." 

**Nor  she  either,"  knghed  De  Vigne.  '<  She  will  be  mudi  mofe  in  fasr 
dement  m  its  nsighboar,  your  hncunous  Dilcoosha." 

Sabratasdie  smiled,  VioW s  deHeate  colour  deepened,  to  vie  widi  ibt 
China  losss  die  admired,  while  the  Colond  liftea  her  fooa  her  saddle 
<^06e  to  the  objects  €i  her  attadment^  the  little  brdj  ydkw  < 
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oertaiiily  the  prettiest  of  all  new-lxnra  diingi»  hamilUtinglj  prettjr  beside 
the  rough  uglineM  of  new-born  man,  who  piques  himself  on  bemg  lord 
of  all  creat^  creatures ;  Ood  knows  why,  except  that  he  is  slowest  in 
development  and  quickest  in  eyil! 

Certainly  the  old  (arm-house  looked  its  best  that  day,  the  grey  stone, 
the  black  wooden  porch,  the  dark  thatch,  with  its  sombre  HcImhis,  that 
had  all  appeared  so  dark  and  dreary  in  the  dim  February  light  in  which 
we  first  saw  them,  were  only  antiquated  and  picturesque  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  June  sunlight.  The  deep  cool  shadows  of  the  two  g^reat  chesnut- 
trees  beside  it,  with  their  large  leaves  and  snowy  pyramidal  blossoms,  the 
warm  colours  of  the  China  roses  and  the  honeysuckles  against  its  walls, 
of  the  full-blossomed  apple-trees,  and  the  fragrant  lilacs — those  delicate 
perfumy  boughs  that  Horace  Walpole,  the  man  of  wit  and  g^ossip,  courts 
and  salons,  patches  and  powder,  still  found  time  to  love — ^gave  it  the 
picturesqueness  aod  brightness  which  charmed  Violet  at  first  sight ;  for 
not  more  different  is  the  view  of  human  life  in  youth  and  age  than  the 
view  of  the  same  place  in  summer  and  winter.  If  our  life  were  but  all 
youth !  if  our  year  were  but  all  summer ! 

Out  of  the  wide,  low  lattice  window  of  her  own  room,  half  shadowed 
by  the  s^reat  branches  of  the  chesnut-trees,  with  their  melange  of  green 
and  white,  yet  with  the  full  glow  of  the  golden  morning  sunbeams,  and 
the  rose-hued  reflex  of  the  China  roses  upon  her.  Little  Alma  was  leanine 
as  we  alighted.  Like  her  home,  she  chanced  to  look  her  prettiest  and 
most  picturesque  that  day  (she  was  ioumali^re — expressive  faces  that 
ehiefly  depend  upon  animation  and  renned  intelligence  always  are)  ;  she 
was  dressed  in  what  Boughton  TressUlian  had  always  liked  best  to  see 
her,  what  she  had  worn  in  the  hot  season  at  Lorave,  and  still  wore  in 
the  warm  weather  here,  in  something  very  white  and  ffossamer-like,  with 
blue  ribbon  round  her  waist,  while  her  golden  hair,  without  anything  on 
it,  or  any  perceivable  means  of  holding  it  up,  made  a  sunny  mmework 
for  her  face.  She  was  a  pretty  picture  shrined  in  the  dark  chesnnt- 
boughs  and  the  glowing  flowers — a  picture  which  we  could  see,  though 
she  could  not  see  us. 

<«Is  that  Alma  Tressillian?  How  lovely  she  is!"  cried  Vblet,  en- 
thusiastically. 

Sabretasche,  thinking  of  her  alone,  smiled  at  her  ecstasies.  The 
Viscountess  raised  her  glass  with  supercilious  and  hypercritio  curiosity. 
Vane  Castleton  did  the  same,  with  the  look  in  his  eyes  that  he  had  given 
the  night  before  to  the  very  superior  ankles  of  a  new  dansense.  De  Vigne 
caught  the  look — by  Georee !  how  his  eyes  flashed — and  he  led  the  way 
into  the  house,  sorely  wratuful  within  him.  Alma*s  innate  high  breeding 
never  showed  itself  more  than  now  when  she  received  her  unexpected 
influx  of  visitors.  The  girl  had  seen  no  society,  had  never  been 
'*  finished,"  nor  taught  to  "  give  a  reception  ;'*  yet  her  inborn  self-posses« 
sion  and  tact  never  deserted  her,  and  if  she  had  been  brought  up  all  her 
days  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries  or  St  James,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  show  more  calm  and  winning  gprace  than  she  did  at  this  sudden 
mroad  on  the  conventual  solitude  of  her  studio.  Violet  and  she  fraternised 
immediately  ;  it  was  no  visit  from  a  fashionable  beauty  to  a  friendless  artist, 
for  Violet  was  infinitely  too  much  of  a  lady  not  to  recognise  the  intuitive 
aristocracy  which  in  the  LitUe  Tressillian  was  so  thoroughly  stamped  in 
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Uood  and  featare,  manner  and  mind^  and  would  have  sarrived  all  ad« 
▼entitious  circumstances  or  surroundings.  There  was  a  certun  resemblance 
which  we  had  often  noticed  between  them  in  their  natures,  their  vivadty^ 
their  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectations.  Violet's  manner,  when  she 
chose,  was  soft  and  sweet  enough  to  have  melted  the  Medusa  into 
amiability;  Alma's  viyacity  and  that  sense  of  power,  stronc^  as  it  is 
modest,  which  the  sense  of  genius  always  confers,  especially  where,  as  in 
her  case,  it  is  backed  by  talent  of  a  high  order  in  many  other  thinss,  pre- 
Tented  her  ever  knowing  such  a  thing  as  shyness,  and  (now  that  she  had 
been  relieved  of  all  jealousy  of  her  by  De  Vigne's  information  that  Violet 
was  engaged  to  the  Colonel)  she  had  returned  to  her  old  admiration  and 
inclination  for  the  brilliant  belle  who  had  picked  up  her  sketches  on  the 
pav^ofPaU.MaU. 

The  Viscountess  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  in  a  state  of  supercilious 
apathy.  She  cared  nothing  for  pictures.  The  parrot's  talk,  which  was 
certainly  very  Toluble,  made  her  head  ache,  and  Vane  CasUeton  was  in-^ 
finitely  too  full  of  admiration  of  Alma  to  please  her  ladyship.  De  Vigne, 
when  he  had  done  the  introductory  part  of  the  action,  played  with 
Sylvio,  only  looking  up  when  Alma  addressed  him,  and  then  answering 
her  more  distantly  and  briefly  than  his  wont.  He  could  have  shot 
Castleton  with  great  pleasure  for  the  free  glance  of  his  bold  light  eyes^ 
and  such  a  murderous  frame  of  mind  rather  spoils  a  man  for  society,  how- 
ever g^at  he  may  generally  be  as  a  conversationalist ! 

We,  however,  managed  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  talk  veiy  gaily,  even 
without  him.  It  was  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  art — turning  on  Alma's 
pictures,  which  drew  warm  praises  from  Violet  and  Castleton,  and,  what 
was  much  more,  horn  that  most  fastidious  critic  and  connoisseur,  the 
Colonel,  partly,  I  dare  say,  to  please  his  flanc^,  but  partly  because  they 
really  were  wonderfully  clever,  and  he  thought  them  so.  We  were  in 
no  hurry  to  leave.  Castleton  evidently  thought  the  chevelure  dor^ 
charming;  women  were  all  of  one  class  to  him — all  to  be  bought; 
some  wiSi  higher  prices  and  some  with  lower,  and  he  drew  no  distinction 
between  them,  except  that  some  were  blondes  and  some  brunes.  Violet 
seemed  to  like  leaning  against  the  old  oak  window-seat  scenting  the  roses, 
chatting  with  Alma,  and  listening  to  Sabretasche's  classic  and  charming 
disquisitions  upon  art,  and  Alma  herself  was  in  her  element  with  these 
highly-bred  and  highly-educated  people.  We  were  in  no  hurry  to  go ; 
but  Lady  Molyneux  was,  and  was  much  too  bored  to  stay  there  Jong. 

*^  You  will  come  and  see  me?"  said  her  daughter,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Alm^  <^  Oh  yes^  you  must.  Mamma,  is  not  Thursday  our 
next  soir^?  Miss  Tressillian  would  like  to  meet  some  of  those  c^lSbres, 
I  am  sure ;  and  they  would  like  to  see  her,  for  every  one  has  admired 
her  *  Louis  Dix-sept'  so  much.     Have  you  any  engagement  ?" 

Of  course  Alma  had  none.  She  gave  a  glance  at  De  Vigne,  to  see  if 
he  wished  her  to  go,  but  as  he  was  absorbed  in  teaching  Sylvio  to  sit  on 
his  hind  legs  and  hold  his  riding- whip  on  his  nose,  she  found  no  responsive 
glance,  and  had  to  accept  it  without  consulting  him.  Violet  taking  ac- 
ceptance for  granted,  and  her  mamma,  who  did  not  care  to  contradict  her 
before  Sabretasche,  and  intended  to  reprimand  her  in  private  for  her 
ridiculous  folly  in  taking  up  this  little  orphan,  joining  languidly  in  th^ 
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kmtntioii,  the  Littfo  TnMilfiaii  itood  booked  lor  dw  Tiimday  «»<#  in 

Tiolet  Me  ber  good-bj,  with  that  ware  warmdi  wfaidi  fiiMhioBaUe  ^ 
mfAdi  nerer  iee  oot  of  Imt,  and  tlw  Yifcomiteis  iwcpt  ool  of  dl»  romiy 
M^  down  the  garden,  in  no  Tery  amiabla  frame  of^nand.  She  nftber 
ifffeeted  patreoising  artistes  of  all  kio<b,  and  had  biovgfat  out  stnreral 
fNrol^g^,  though  sbe  unhappily  had  dropped  tbeoi  as  soea  aa  thor 
nevelty  had  worn  off;  but  to  patroniae  an  artiste  of  ninetoen,  whose  faee 
Vane  Castleton  admired,  was  a  very  different  matter,  for  my  kdy  waa 
jnst  now  as  much  in  We  as  she  had  ever  been  in  lore  with  aaytiiii^, 
except  herself,  and  there  is  no  passion  more  exigeant  and  tenaeions  tbra 
the  fisincy  of  a  woman  pass^  herself  lor  a  yonng  and  handsome  man  ! 
De  Vigne  was  a  little  behind  the  rest  as  he  left  the  room,  and  Alnn 
sailed  lum  back,  her  face  fuH  of  the  del%ht  ^t  Violet's  inritatiosi  had 
given  her. 

"Oh,  Sir  Folko!  I  am  80  happy.  1  shall  be  in  yoor  set  at  last  Waa 
it  not  kind  of  Miss  Molyneox  ?" 

«  Very  kind  indeed." 

<<  Don't  yon  like  me  to  go?" 

«<I?  What  hare  I  to  do  widi  it?  On  the  contrary,  I  thmk  yon  will 
enjoy  yourself  very  much." 

«  You  will  be  there,  of  coiffse?" 

"I  don't  know.    Periiaps*" 

^  Oh,  you  will,"  cried  Alma,  plaktirely.  '*  You  would  not  spoil  all 
my  pleasure,  surely  ?  I  do  so  long  to  see  you  in  your  own  society.  Onlty 
mmd  yon  don't  talk  to  any  one  so  much  as  you  do  to  me !" 

'<  Nonsense!"  said  De  Vigne,  half  laughing  malgr6  lui.  <'  Good4)y, 
petite,  I  must  go." 

<^  But  why  have  you  spoken  so  little  to  me  diis  mcurning  ?"  persisted 
Alma. 

<<  Yon  have  had  plenty  of  others  to  talk  to  you,"  said  De  Vigne,  ec^y. 
"  At  least,  you  have  seemed  very  well  amused." 

'*  Sir  Folko,  that  is  very  cruel,"  cried  Alma,  vehemently.  '^  You  know, 
as  well  as  I  can  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  not  kind  to  me,  all  ike  worU 
can  give  me  no  pleasure.  You  know  that  there  is  no  one  I  care  to  talk 
to  compared  with  you." 

'<  Nonsense  I  Good-by,  petite,"  said  De  .Vigne,  hastily,  but  kindly, 
for  his  momentary  irritation  had  passed,  as  he  swung  through  the  garden 
and  threw  himself  across  his  horse. 

'<  What  a  fittle  darling  she  is,  Vivian?"  said  Vk^et,  as  .they  eantered 
along  the  road.     "  Don't  you  tlnnk  so  F' 

Sabretasche  laughed : 

"  Really,  my  pet,  I  did  not  notice  her  very  much.  Thero  is  but  one 
*  darling'  for  roe  now." 

'<  Deuced  nice  little  thing,  that !"  said  Castleton  to  me ;  ^  unconnnonly 
pretty  feet  she  has ;  I  caught  sight  of  one  of  them.  I  suppose  she^s  De 
Vig^e's  game,  bagged  already  probably,  else,  on  my  honour,  I  shouldn't 
mind  dethroning  Coralie  and  promotmg  her.  French  women  have  such 
deuced  extravagant  ideas." 

I  believe  if  De  Vigne  had  heard  him  he  would  have  knocked  Castleton 
straight  off  his  horse !     His  cool  way  of  disposing  of  Ahna  irritated  even 
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me  a  little,  and  I  told  him,  a  trifle  sharply,  that  I  thought  he  had  hetter 
call  on  his  '^  honour"  to  rememher  that  Miss  Tressillian  was  a  lady  hy  birth 
and  by  education,  and  that  she  was  hardly  to  be  classed  with  the  Coralies 
of  our  acquaintance.  To  which  Castleton  responded  with  a  shrug  of  his 
dkoulders  and  a  twist  of  his  blond  wluskers: 

*'  Bless  your  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  women  are  all  aHke !  Nerer  knew 
either  you  or  De  Vig^  scrupulous  before ;"  and  rode  on  with  the 
Viscountess,  asking  me,  with  a  sneer,  if  I  was  'Hhe  Major's  game- 
keeper. 

De  Yigne  was  very  quick  to  act,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  analyse.  It 
always  fidgeted  him  to  reason  on,  to  dissect,  and  to  investigate  his  own 
feelings ;  he  was  not  cold  enough  to  sit  on  a  court-raartial  on  his  owi» 
heart,  to  cut  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  microscope,  like  Oosse  over  a  trog  or  a 
dianthis,  or  to  imitate  De  Quineey's  raffing  habit  of  speculating  on  his 
own  emotions.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  laying  his  own  feelings 
before  him,  as  an  anatomist  lays  a  human  skeleton,  counting  the  bones,, 
and  muscles,  and  points  of  ossification,  it  is  true,  but  missing  the  flesh, 
the  colouring,  the  quick  flow  of  blood,  the  warm  moving  life  which  gave 
to  that  bare  skeleton  all  its  glow  and  beauty.  De  Yigne  acted,  and  did 
not  stop  to  ask  himself  why  he  did  so  nine  times  out  of  ten ;  therefore 
he  never  inquired,  or  thought  of  inquiring,  why  he  had  experienced  such 
-unnecessary  and  unreasonable  anger  at  Castfeton  and  Alma,  but  only 
felt  remorsefully  that  he  had  lacked  kindness  in  not  sympathising  with 
the  poor  child  in  her  very  natural  delight  at  her  invitation  to  Lowndes- 
equare.  Whenever  he  thought  he  had  been  unkind,  if  it  were  to  a  dog, 
he  was  not  easy  till  he  had  made  reparation ;  and  not  stopping  to  re- 
member that  unkindness  from  him  might  be  the  greater  kindness  in  the 
end,  he  sent  her  down  on  Thursday  morning  as  exquisite  a  bouquet  as 
the  pick  of  Covent-garden  could  give  him,  clasp^  round  with  two 
bracelets  as  delicate  in  workmanship  as  they  were  rare  in  value,  with  a 
line,  '*  Wear  them  to-night  in  memory  of  your  grand&ther's  friendship 
for  '  Sir  Folko.'  »• 

Dear  old  fellow  (true  heart  and  loyal  friend ;  my  blood  always  warms 
when  I  think  of  him  or  write  his  name  !).  Granville  de  Vigne's  warm 
virtues  led  him  as  often  into  temptation  as  other  men's  cold  selfishness 
or  vice.  When  he  sent  that  bouquet  with  his  bracelets  to  the  Little 
Tressillian,  despite  his  passionate  nature  and  his  wild  life,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  had  no  deeper  motive,  no  other  thought,  than  to  make  repa- 
ration for  his  unkindness,  and  to  give  her  as  delicately  as  he  could 
ornaments  he  knew  that  she  must  need.  With  him  no  error  was  fore- 
planned  and  premeditated.  He  mi^ht  have  slain  you  in  a  passion  perhaps, 
but  he  could  never  have  stilettoed  you  in  cold  blood.  There  was  not  a 
taint  of  malice  or  design,  not  a  trace  of  the  ''  serpent  nature*  in  his  sweet 
and  generous,  frank  and  placable,  though  fiery  and  impatient  character. 
My  Orestes  has  always  been  very  dear  to  me  since  the  first  day  I  saw  our 
senior  pupil  at  Frestonhills.  Grod  bless  him !  There  must  be  great  good 
in  a  man,  even  though  the  world  ostracbed  and  damned  him  ever  so 
determinedly,  who  could  make  another  man  love  him  so  truly  and  so 
weU. 
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Not  the  least  interesting  chapters  in  M.  Esquiros's  latest  work,  ''  The 
Dutch  at  Home,'*  are  those  devoted  to  zoological  gardens,  and  the  accli- 
matisatioQ  of  species  now  unknown  in  Europe.  The  subject  is  certainly 
a  most  important  one,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  increasing  attention 
paid  to  it  by  naturalists  in  this  country.  In  France  it  has  long  been 
under  consideration,  and  the  emperor  has  wisely  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
GeofiVoy  de  Saint-Hilaire  and  others,  by  matenal  aid.  It  is  certainly  very 
surprising  that  man  should,  up  to  the  present,  have  congregated  so  few 
domestic  animals  about  him ;  even  the  greatest  achievement  of  later 
history — the  discovery  of  two  continents — has  but  very  slightly  increased 
our  dominion  over  the  living  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  rich  Fauna  of 
America  has,  up  to  the  present,  only  supplied  us  with  three  domestic 
animals — the  turkey,  the  bisamente,  and  the  guinea-pig ;  the  value  of 
the  two  latter  still  remaining  dubious.  From  Australia  we  have  only 
introduced  a  cockatoo,  at  present  settled  in  a  few  aviaries,  while  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  import  really  useful  animals  into  Europe. 
From  the  days  of  the  flourishme  trade  between  Spain  and  America,  to 
the  present,  our  domestic  animals  nave  not  been  ennched  by  a  single  new 
species  from  that  country.  Surely  it  is  high  time  for  a  change  to  be 
made. 

At  the  present  day  we  have  in  Europe  thirty-two  varieties  of  domestic 
animals,  some  of  which,  as  for  instance  the  canary,  are  only  kept  for 
amusement.  The  majority  of  them,  in  all  probability,  were  derived  from 
Asia ;  while  America,  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  whole  of 
Polynesia,  have  only  supplied  us  with  four  varieties.  This  division  ap- 
pears unjustifiable,  though  the  more  remarkable,  because  these  countries 
must  necessarily  contain  numerous  animals  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  tame.  It  is,  therefore,  most  improper  to  say  that  no 
more  has  been  done,  because  all  that  was  desirable  has  been  effected ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  ought  to  say  that  the  less  has  been  done  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  the  more  remains  to  do.  One  hemisphere  has  in  this 
respect  remained  inexhausted,  while  the  other  contains  many  treasures 
that  deserve  a  better  appreciation  than  they  have  as  yet  obtained. 

When  a  purely  theoretic  truth  is  in  question,  it  may  be  permissible  to 
announce  it,  and  then  leave  the  development  of  the  conclusions  to  the 
omnipotence  of  time.  In  a  question,  however,  which  affects  not  merely 
science,  but  also  the  welfare  of  coming  generations,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
set  to  work  practically;  and  hence  the  experiments  that  have  been 
making  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Jardm  des  Plantes  at  Paris  are 
deserving  of  the  utmost  attention  as  well  as  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
naturalists.  We  cannot  yet  say  positively  what  effect  they  may  have 
produced ;  stiU,  from  a  mention  of  the  results  that  have  hitherto  been 
attained,  we  can,  at  any  rate,  form  a  fair  opinion.  The  possibility  of 
acclimatising  several  animals  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt,  and  the  main  point  now  is  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  advantage  the  introduction  of  new  species  promises  us.  Among 
the  countless  animals  of  the  world,  the  following  nave  been  especially 
recommended  for  acclimatisation  in  Europe.  Among  the  mammalia,  we 
have  in  the  class  of  herbivorous  marsupians  the  kangaroo  and  the  wombat ; 
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among  the  cloven-footed  rodents,  the  aguti,  the  paka,  and  the  capyban ; 
among  the  pachydermata,  the  tapir  and  the  peccary ;  among  the  solid 
angular  animals,  the  jiggetai  and  the  dauw ;  among  the  nnhomed  rumi- 
nants, the  camel,  the  llama,  and  the  alpaca;  and,  lastly,  among  the 
homed  ruminants,  antelopes  and  g^elles,  the  gayal,  the  yak,  the  zabu, 
and  the  buffalo. 

Europe  itself  also  supplies  several  animals,  whose  breed  might  probably 
be  increased  by  acclimatisation.  We  may  mention  the  reindeer,  whidb 
serves  the  Lapps  as  horse  and  ox,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
transferred  to  moderate  zones.  Furthermore,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Romans  fattened  marmots,  dormice,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  quails,  &c.,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  meat  of  larger  animals 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  place.  We  will,  in  passing,  allude  to  the 
fattening  of  dogs  and  rats  by  the  Chinese,  and  add  tnat  prejudices  against 
eating  the  meat  of  sundry  animals  prevail  among  civilised  nations,  which 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  to  remove.  While  in  Southern 
Russia  and  Turkey  the  hare  is  a  strictly  prohibited  dish,  it  is  among  us 
a  dainty.  In  the  extreme  north,  the  fox,  whose  flesh  we  loathe,  is  eaten 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  a  dish  of  roast  mice  in  Southern  France.  We 
might  certainly  augment  the  number  of  our  dishes  considerably  if  we 
liked— that  is  to  say,  if  habit  permitted  it  A  large  number  of  the  animals 
-we  have  mentioned  above  would  only  serve  to  enrich  our  table ;  but  those 
are,  certainly,  the  least  important.  There  are,  however,  others  among 
them  which  man  might  also  render  serviceable  to  his  labour. 

Cuvier,  the  founder  of  later  zoology,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  kangaroo  and  the  wombat  would  become  as  common 
in  Europe  as  the  hare.  This  time  may  still  be  distant,  but  the  prospect 
of  it  must  cause  every  sportsman  pleasure.  Just  imagine  a  pack  of 
kangaroos  bounding  over  the  plain  with  eiehteen-feet  leaps,  and  the 
delight  of  fox-hunting  will  appear  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  it. 
New  Holland  produces  two  varieties  of  the  kangaroo,  the  smaller  of  which 
is  also  called  the  walloby,  in  such  numbers  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  hides  come  into  trade  annually.  These  animals  breed  very  quickly, 
are  remarkably  moderate  in  feeding,  and  supply  very  dainty  meals.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  in  their  acclimatisation.  In  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Caserta,  near  Naples,  there  is  a  breed  of  several  hundred 
head  almost  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  so  that  they  are  hunted  there. 
They  have  long  been  at  home  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London, 
Paris,  Schonbrunn,  and  Berlin,  where  they  breed  freely,  and  appear  be- 
coming graduaUy  used  to  the  climate  and  food.  It  is  possible  uiat,  with 
time,  their  progeny  may  be  so  hardened  that  they  will  be  able  to  endure 
the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  be  transferred  to  our  parks.  In  addition  to 
their  flesh,  the  hides  of  these  animals  might  improve  in  a  colder  climate, 
so  that  the  general  propagation  would  prove  most  profitable.  The  wombat 
is  smaller  than  the  kangaroo,  and  its  acclimatisation  would  hence  be  more 
difficult,  as  its  extreme  sloth  might  expose  it  to  the  attacks  of  our  foxes 
and  other  predaceous  animals  ere  it  had  attained  its  full  growth.  In  its 
mode  of  life  it  is  very  like  the  badger,  which  it  also  resembles  in  appear- 
ance, though  rather  smaller.    Its  meat  is  excellent,  and  the  hide  useful. 

Among  the  rodents,  there  are  several  which  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  acclimatise.  The  ag^ti  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  and  a 
forest  animal,  living  principally  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  breeding  very 
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npidly.  While  retembUag  the  rabbit  in  dm,  it  equally  iofliets  great 
injury  on  pkatatioos.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  introducing,  for  itg 
flesh  has  a  peeuEarly  musky  flavouc,  and  is  only  eaten  by  negroes  and 
Indians.  Far  preferable  is  the  paka,  which  is  «  denizen  of  the  marshes 
(Mi  the  Orinoko,  Maranon,  and  La  Plata  riveis.  It  has  a  great  likeness 
to  a  small  pig,  and  its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  that  animaL 
13be  fleeh  is  streaked  with  &t,  well  flaTOured,  and  nourishing,  and  the  skin 
is  tanned.  The  food  of  the  paka  consists  of  husks,  roots,  insects^  and 
larvai  which  it  generally  seeks  during  the  night.  The  vicinity  of  water 
ii  indispensable  for  its  existenoe.  The  capybara,  or  BraiiJian  wat^-hog, 
also  resembles  in  every  respect  the  small  breed  oi  Chinese  pigs,  but  is  an 
aquatic  animal,  living  as  much  in  the  water  as  on  land.  These  hogs  live 
in  large  droves,  growing  very  fast  and  to  «  considerable  size,  so  that 
specimens  weighing  above  a  hundred- weight  are  no  rarity.  The  flesh  has 
a  remarkable  affinity  with  that  of  the  pig,  and  is  equally  fist.  As  the 
oapybara  lives  principally  on  water  plants,  the  inhabitants  of  marshy 
districts  might  make  an  experiment  to  acclimatise  this  useful  animaL 

The  American  tapir  is  the  largest  native  animal  of  South  America,  and 
may  be  called  its  hippopotamus.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  pig :  it 
eats  everything  it  comes  across,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  hence  firequeutly 
injures  the  plantations.  Living  half  on  land,  half  in  the  water,  this  animal 
is  remarkably  timid,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  is  frequently  tamed  and  kept  as 
a  domestie  animal  in  Brazil.  Its  very  fat  meat  has  certainly  a  strong 
flavour,  but  this  would  probably  wear  o£F  if  it  were  domesticated  and  kept 
like  the  pig.  It  is  much  la^^  than  the  latter  animal,  and  attains  a 
length  of  six  feet,  and  the  weight  of  several  hundred- weights.  In  spite 
•f  its  size,  it  is  perfectly  inoffiansive,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  taming  it.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  in  London  and  Paris 
to  acclimatise  it  hiave  as  yet  not  been  very  successful,  for  the  tapir  has 
always  been  affected  by  cold  weather,  and  has  displayed  no  incliuation  to 
breed.  Although  Saint-Hilaire  so  strongly  recommends  the  introduction 
of  this  animal,  experience  seems  to  show  ^t  the  result  would  be  unfavour- 
able. The  peoeari,  or  Bisam  hog,  whose  habitat  is  also  South  America, 
giteatly  resembles  the  tapir  in  its  habits.  Its  meat  is  far  more  savoury,  but 
the  precaution  must  be  taken  of  cutting  out  the  bisam-bag  immediately 
after  death,  else  it  imparts  an  unendurable  flavour  to  the  meat.  This 
animal  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  lives  in  large  herds  in  the  woody 
morasses.  In  spite  of  its  savageness,  it  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
in  London  and  Parts  it  has  bred  under  treatment  exactly  like  that  of  the 
fUg.  There  is  a  small  herd  in  our  Zoological  Grardens  which  have  stood 
several  winters,  without  any  especial  precautionary  measures,  and  that  is 
a  oonsiderable  step  towards  aodimatisation. 

Far  more  important  than  the  above  are  two  closely  related  animals,  the 
jiggetai  and  the  danw,  both  of  which  could  take  the  place  of  the  horse, 
although  inferior  to  it  in  some  respects.  Buffon  and  Daubenton,  in  thor 
day,  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  aebra  into  Europe,  but  in  spite  of 
several  attempts  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  zebra  has  been  tamed 
and  has  bred  in  Europe,  though  with  insignificant  results.  Tlie  dauw, 
which  bears  a  great  likeness  to  the  zebra,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  is  of^n  tamed  and  used  as  a  draught  animal  at  the  Cape.  In  former 
days  it  is  said  that  rich  Dutchmen  used  to  have  their  carriages  drawn  by 
Asm  in  Europe.    In  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes  a  dauw  may  be  seen 
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«Ui]y,  drawing  a  oart  The  herd  there,  however,  is  tlili  small,  and  faenoe 
flie  animak  cannot  as  yet  be  employed  more  eztennvely.  On  tke  otliar 
hand,  this  is  their  fif&  generation,  and  hence  their  acclimatisation  may  b^ 
negarded  as  an  aocomp&hed  fiust.  Saint-Hilaire  tells  «s  that  the  Frencbi 
diMiws  lie  down  on  the  snow  without  injuring  themselTes.  The  beaini^ 
and  strength  of  these  animi^  makes  their  introduction  among  maa% 
auxiliaries  desirable,  bat  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  they  lose  their  natend 
cunning  through  continued  taming. 

The  jiggetai,  or  hemione,  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  is  found  cm 
tkoee  plateaux  whose  climate  differs  very  slightly  from  our  own.  It  is 
an  extraordinarily  graceful,  strong,  and  active  ammal,  with  the  body  of 
a  horse  and  the  head  and  tail  of  a  donkey.  In  stae  it  is  between  botlH 
and  its  short  smooth  hair  is  of  a  bright  grey  or  Isabdfe  colour.  HiiA 
animal  was  indubitably  known  to  the  ancoents,  and  tamed  by  them,  and 
Herodotus  makes  mention  of  it :  the  more  surprising  is  it,  then,  that  ^ 
attention  of  Europeans  has  only  been  directed  to  it  during  the  last  lew 
years.  Saint-Hilaire  reports  about  it  in  the  foUowtng  words:  **  No  animrf 
appears  so  difficult  to  tame  and  render  useful  as  thu  wild,  flying  child  of 
the  steppes,  and  yet  in  none  was  success  so  speedy  and  certain.  In  1842 
the  menagerie  of  the  Jatdin  des  Plantes  received  one  colt  and  two  fillies 
as  a  present  from  India.  A  period  of  ten  years  is  but  short  to  tame  aa 
animal  which,  like  the  horse  and  ass,  b  in  foal  for  nearly  twelve  months^ 
and  doee  not  attain  its  full  growth  till  the  third  year.  Up  to  1849,  how- 
ever, nine  had  been  reared,  and,  although  three  of  these  died,  the  other 
aix  got  on  splendidly,  and  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  individuals  bom  in  a 
wild  state.**  In  fact,  these  animals  appear  perfectly  acclimatised :  they 
breed  regularly,  they  can  be  ridden  or  put  in  harness,  and  they  have  even 
been  yoked  to  the  plough.  In  strength  and  spirit  they  are  in  no  way 
in&rior  to  the  horse;  and  crossing  a  jiggetai  with  a  she  donkey  produced 
a  magnificent  bastard,  whose  form,  strength,  and  activity  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  As  the  jiggetai  is  frequently  tamed  in  Thibet  to  carry  and 
draw,  there  seems  a  very  £Eur  prospect  of  its  general  introduction  into 
£urope.  Whoever  has  seen  the  herd  at  Paris  will  concede  that  thesa 
animals  deserve  greater  attention  being  paid  them.  At  the  present  time, 
several  of  them  have  been  lent  to  French  farmers,  who  are  carrying  on 
experiments  with  them. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  camel  is  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  because 
no  other  animal  is  so  well  adapted  to  traverse  long  desolate  tracts  of 
country.  Its  habitat  is  Asia,  and  it  has  spread  therein  for  great  distances. 
The  two-humped  camel,  it  is  true,  has  not  advanced  beyond  Asia  Minor, 
but  the  one-humped,  or  dromedary,  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  North 
Africa  to  the  Canary  Isles,  and  it  will  soon  spread  farther.  It  is  already 
bemg  bred  in  Turkey,  and  it  has  also  bred  in  Dresden  and  Berlin.  Theie 
is  a  large  camel-breeding  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  and  the 
animals  are  employed  in  agricultiiral  works  in  the  Tuscan  Maremme.  A 
amilar  attempt  has  also  proved  successful  in  the  department  of  the . 
I^ndes,  in  France.  In  the  salt-works  of  Southern  France  dromedaries  aae 
now  being  extensively  substituted  for  mules  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Much  more  valuaole,  however,  would  be  the  introduction  of  the  camd 
into  North  America.  The  nature  of  the  far  west  country,  whose  plateaux, 
with  their  scanty  vegetation  and  want  of  water,  offer  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  commnnioation,  has  recently  agidn  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Fedactd 
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EV^Mment.  So  fieir  back  as  1701  cameis  reached  Virginia,  and  they 
ve  since  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  America,  but  the  attempts  at 
breeding  failed,  through  a  lack  of  energy.  When  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
however,  succeeded  in  introducing  the  camel  in  the  Cordilleras,  a  bill  waa 
brought  into  Congress,  in  1857,  for  the  introduction  of  this  most  useful 
of  animals,  as  Button  <^led  it,  into  North  America,  at  the  government 
expense.  This  proposal  was  readily  assented  to,  and  perhaps  the  time  is 
not  very  distant  when  the  ship  of  the  desert  may  traverse  the  pathless 
plains  of  Oregon  and  Califomia. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  the  camel  as  there  are  of  the  horse. 
General  Harlan,  who  during  twenty  years'  service  in  India  made  himsdf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  these  animals,  suggested  to 
Congress  that  the  Bactrian  camel,  and  especially  a  variety  known  as  the 
Booghdee,  was  best  adapted  for  the  American  plateaux.  This  variety, 
produced  by  a  cross  between  the  male  camel  ana  the  female  dromedary^ 
has  the  one  hump  of  the  mother,  but  in  other  respects  greatly  resemblea 
the  father.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  fine  wo(^ 
it  supplies  is  eagerly  bought  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  well-kDOwo 
Tliibetan  shawls. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  Europeani  found  in  that  country  only 
two  tamed  animals,  the  Indian  hog  and  the  llama,  with  the  exception  m 
the  doe,  which  is  probably  a  domestic  animal  all  over  the  world.  Sixty 
years  later,  the  useless  guinea-pig  was  naturalised  in  Europe,  but  four 
centuries  have  since  passed  away  without  the  introduction  of  the  llama, 
which  is,  however,  as  useful  and  valuable  as  the  camel.  The  llama  is  not 
only  a  draught  animal,  but  it  supplies  a  rich  and  nourishing  milk,  ex- 
eellent  meat,  and,  above  all,  a  wool,  which  is  a  most  valuable  product, 
both  throujph  its  fineness  and  its  abundance.     The  llama  inhabits  the 

Elateaux  of  the  Cordilleras  up  to  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  and  henee- 
ves  in  a  cold  zone  :  it  breathes  a  very  pure  and  rarefied  atmosphere,  and 
Hves  on  plants  that  grow  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  cHmat^ 
atmosphere,  and  soil  do  not  appear  to  respond  to  these  conditions ;  but 
although  the  introduction  of  the  llama  into  Europe  may  possess  its  difl&- 
eulties,  they  are  surely  not  insurmountable.  Not  only  do  the  mountains 
of  Europe  offer  many  localities  resembling  those  of  South  America, 
where  a  first  attempt  at  llama-breeding  might  be  made,  but  science 
justifies  the  assumption  that  these  animals,  by  regular  training,  might  be 
brought  down  to  the  plains,  just  like  our  sheep  and  goats,  whose  pro* 
genitors  were  also  most  decidedly  mountaineers.  Hence  we  may  be 
allowed  to  consider  the  future  spread  of  the  llama  over  the  worid  as  solely 
dependent  on  man's  wishes  and  wants. 

This  expectation  is  not  merely  based  on  theory,  for  a  lengthened  ex- 
perience speaks  in  its  favour.  The  Spaniards,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
reru,  earned  several  llamas  to  Europe ;  in  1585  the  first  reached  Holland. 
But  all  the  attempts  at  breeding  failed,  because  they  were  badly  managed, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  experiments  have  led  to  very  different  results. 
In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  small  flock  of  llamas,  which 
have  g^own  from  two  to  ten  in  number  in  fourteen  years,  are  perfectly 
used  to  the  climate,  are  thoroughly  well,  and  require  no  special  attention. 
The  same  result  was  attained  in  England.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  in  his 
collection  at  Knowsley,  had  a  herd  of  more  than  sixty  llamas,  which  had 
bred  there  for  twenty  years,  and  were  so  acclimatised  that  they  remained 
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in  the  open  air  through  the  winter.  William  II.  of  Holland,  about  six- 
teen yean  back,  also  had  several  llamas  and  alpacas  placed  in  the  palace 
garden  at  the  Hague,  which  hare  now  grown  to  be  eigh^  in  number,  so 
that  the  problem  of  acclimatising  the  llama  may  be  regarded  as  solved.  It 
has  been  frequently  objected  that  the  peculiar  plant  of  the  Cordilleras 
called  the  icho  is  absolutely  necessary  for  these  animals,  but  this  is  an 
error.  The  llamas  hitherto  bred  in  Europe  live  during  summer  on  meadow 
grass,  Uke  all  other  animals,  and  in  winter  on  hay  and  a  small  quanti^  6t 
oats. 

These  points  being  cleared  up;  all  that  remains  is  the  value  of  the  llama 
to  man.  It  is  the  tamed  variety  of  the  wild  g^anaco.  In  its  native  land 
it  ia  principally  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  cannot  carry  more  than 
80  Ids.  weight,  or  travel  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  three  hundred  thousand  llamas  were  employed  in  the  Potosi 
mines  alone,  and  four  million  head  annually  slaughtered  in  the  country. 
The  alpaca  is  a  variety  of  the  llama,  with  much  finer  wool,  and  stands  to 
it  in  the  same  relation  as  the  merino  does  to  the  common  sheep.  This 
wool  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  During  the  five  years  from 
1835-1840,  134,832  bales  of  alpaca  wool  were  imported  into  Liverpool. 
It  has  since  tripled  in  value,  and  the  Peruvian  government,  through  fear 
of  losing  this  trade,  has  prohibited  the  export  of  living  alpacas,  without 
reflecting  that  they  can  be  obtained  from  neighbourinfi^  states.  So  fiur 
back  as  1766,  Buffbn  formed  the  idea  of  introducing  the  llama  and  its 
congeners  into  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  "I  am  confident,"  he  said, 
*^  that  these  animals  would  prove  an  incalculable  gain  to  Europe,  and  pro- 
dace  a  greater  real  profit  than  all  the  gold  of  the  New  World."  The 
Empress  Josephine  attempted  to  realise  the  great  naturalist's  hopes*  A 
rather  large  fiock  was  presented  to  France  by  Charles  IV.,  King  of 
Spain,  but  unfortunately  the  war  compelled  them  to  remain  in  Buenos 
Ayres  for  six  years.  When  the  nine  survivors  of  the  original  flock  of 
thirty-six  reached  Cadiz  in  1808,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  so  that  the  poor  brutes  not  only  were  almost  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  the  excited  populace  through  hatred  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but 
soon  after  perished  through  want  of  attention.  A  similar  calamity  at^ 
tended  an  experiment  made  by  the  Due  d' Orleans,  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish the  llama  and  alpaca  in  the  atlas  range  of  Algeria.  Castelnau,  the 
traveller,  was  entrusted  with  the  affair,  and  collected  a  large  flock  at 
Lucia,  but  as  transports  had  not  been  provided  for  their  conveyance  to 
England,  they  were  sent  back  to  the  mountains  after  a  lengthened  period 
of  waiting. 

Saint-Hilaire  and  D'Orbigny  published  a  paper  referring  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  llama  and  alpaca,  in  which  they  say :  "  With  every  year 
alpaca  wool  becomes  more  sought  after  and  rises  in  price.  Ought  we, 
however,  to  obtain  from  foreigners,  and  at  second-hand,  what  we  can 
poduce  superabundantly  on  our  own  soil  ?  The  only  obstacle  appears  to 
be  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  all  the  information  we  have  as  yet  ob- 
tuned  on  this  point  is  most  favourable.  We  certainly  do  not  yet  know 
— as  only  a  great  experiment  can  supply  the  basis  of  the  calculation— in 
^hat  figures  the  value  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of  production  ought 
to  be  expressed:  but  generally  the  result  appears  to  be  indubitame. 
Would  not  the  services  of  the  llama,  as  beast  of  burden,  its  flesh,  its  milk, 
its  long  wool,  repay  the  expenses  of  feeding  and  keeping  it,   as  all 
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tnreUen  agree  that  it  is  a  tough  and  coateoted  anuDal,  whidi  £roet  woi, 
ooU  do  Dot  injure,  and  finds  si^eieBt  food  ai  spots  where  a  sheep  woiM 
starve  ?  It  is  true  we  do  not  know  in  what  proportions  this  anisrial  maj 
some  day  increase  our  agricaltoral  prodootioo,  but  it  uaj  be  oonfidendy 
asserted  that  Ihuna-bre^ng  is  destined  to  produce  wealth  in  distiiets 
which  are  now  utterly  unproductive*" 

Everybody  is  aware  that  we  have  a  European  variety  of  the  gaaelia 
in  the  dianiois.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  tame  it  were  not  an* 
couragingy  though  bastards  from  it  and  the  goat  have  repeatedly  lived. 
Asy  b>wever,  t£e  conversion  of  the  chamcMS  into  a  domestic  animal 
would  produce  no  great  advantage,  it  has  never  been  seriously  attempted. 
Moreover,  antdopes  and  gazelles,  whidi  it  might  be  possible  to  acdimafeiae^ 
would,  at  any  rate,  oidy  possess  value  as  game;  but  they  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  cold  in  our  climate :  even  if  diey  breed,  they  only  drop  weak 
fitwns,  the  majority  of  which  perish  b^ore  they  have  attained  their  Ml 
growth.  StiU,  there  are  ezc^ons  to  this :  thus,  for  instance,  the  Nortt 
African  gaaelle  has  been  placed  in  several  parks  of  Southern  and  Central 
France^  where  it  has  propagated  so  rapidly,  that  it  has  already  becosae 
Ae  nrey  of  sportsmen.  Tli^  flesh  of  the  young  bucks  that  were  shot  was 
nsncn  more  like  mutton  or  goat*s  flesh  than  venison.  The  propagation 
of  the  larger  antelopes  has  not  yet  been  sufiiciently  obierved,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  accKmatiie 
them  than  the  African  antelope,  and  they  would  be  fur  more  valuable. 
We  may  mention  here  that  the  climate  of  the  Cape,  the  habitat  of  moift 
of  the  larger  antelopes,  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  Southern  and  Central 
Europe. 

Amonfl^  the  homed  ruminants,  there  are  several  in  different  parts  ai 
the  world  which  would  be  worth  introducing  into  Europe.  In  the  first 
rank  of  these  is  the  gayal,  which  lives  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests  ci 
East  India,  but  is  also  repeatedly  tamed.  This  animal  is  about  as  large 
as  our  ox,  but  much  stronger  and  quicker,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  has 
a  closer  affinity  with  the  buffalo.  In  the  districts  of  Chitti^gong  and 
Tipperah  the  female  gayal  is  yoked  to  the  plough,  and  kept  as  a  nulking 
animal :  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  exceedingly  rick  milk,  and  sensible 
breeding  would  produce  great  improvements  under  this  head.  Up  to 
the  present  the  gayal  has  not  been  brought  to  Europe. 

It  is  different  with  the  yak.  In  1854,  M.  de  Martigny  brought  a 
herd  of  this  ox  of  Thibet  to  raris,  twelve  in  number.  Up  to  that  period 
the  Knowsley  specimen  had  been  the  only  one  that  ever  reached  Eu- 
rope. At  the  present  time  this  animal  may  be  found  in  most  aoologioal 
guxlens.  The  yak — also  called  the  ox  with  tlie  horse's  tail — was  recom- 
mended for  introduction  by  the  Russian  traveller  Pallas  in  the  last 
century ;  and  Buffon  and  Sonnini  supported  it.  It  was,  however,  M.  de 
Martigny,  the  French  consul  in  China,  who  had  the  merit  of  carrying 
out  this  idea.  As  we  have  said,  he  purchased  twelve  head  in  Thibet, 
and  had  them  brought,  at  a  great  expense,  through  China  to  ShanghM. 
Himself  then  accompanied  them  aboard  ship  round  the  Cape,  and  afier 
a  k>ng  stay  at  the  Azores  to  ropair  damages,  the  valuaUe  herd  te&eh»i 
Paris  safSely  on  April  1,  1854.  As  they  were  accompanied  by  bur 
Chinese  attendants,  they  did  not  suffer  excessively  on  the  voyage. 
During  the  five  months'  stay  at  the  Aiores,  however,  a  bull  died  ;  bat 
a  calf  was  bom  to  make  up  for  it     The  heid  consisted  of  five  rnalsa  and 
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seven  femalef,  among  the  latter  beinr  a  cross  between  a  seba  boll  and  a 
yak  cow.  Only  four  of  them  have  horns,  much  like  our  ozea,  but  set 
on  rather  higher  up,  and  bent  back.  Of  the  eight  unhomed  jaka,  four 
are  blade  and  four  white.  They  are  small  in  stature,  especially  the 
cows,  and  generally  do  not  exceed  the  height  of  our  smallest  herds  of 
cattle.  They  have  a  smaller  head  and  limbs,  but  a  rather  larger  body 
than  our  common  ox.  The  hind-quarters  are  round,  and  rather  like 
those  of  a  horse ;  their  tail  is  shorter,  but  covered  firom  top  to  bottom 
with  long  black  hair,  while  the  hair  on  their  hide  is  shorter  than  it  it 
usually  represented  in  drawings.  The  yak  is  the  domestic  animal  of 
the  Thibetans  and  Tartan ;  coarse  strong  stuffs  are  woven  out  of  its 
coat,  whence  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  Asia :  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Maltese  goat,  l^he  very  young  animab  have 
curly  coats  like  Astrakan  sheep,  so  that  they  might  be  used  as  peltry. 
The  flesh  of  the  yak  is  excellent,  as  is  the  milk,  which  in  no  way  differs 
from  that  of  the  common  cow.  But  the  yak  is  very  valuable,  too,  as  a 
beast  of  burden:  it  draws  and  carries  weights  with  like  ease,  and  is 
universally  employed  in  its  native  land  as  a  riding  animaL  Its  move- 
ments are  as  gentle  as  they  are  quick  and  pleasant.  It  is,  therefore^ 
for  the  Tartars,  sheep,  cow,  and  horse  at  once,  and  hence  its  introductioa 
into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  might  be  advantageous.  A 
beginning  has  been  made :  of  the  twelve  animals  brought  to  Paris,  the 
Soci^t^  Zoologique  d' Acclimatisation  received  five,  which  it  has  given  to 
farmera  in  the  mountains  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Jura.  They  have  got 
on  excellently,  and  have  bred  several  times.  A  second  small  herd  was 
placed  by  the  ministry  in  the  valley  of  fiarcek>nette  (departement  Basses 
Alpes),  and  flourishes  there  so  excellently,  that  we  may  expect  further 
information  about  this  interesting  animal  ere  long. 

The  zebu,  the  common  ox  of  Hindostan,  is  regarded  hj  many  as  the 
original  of  our  cattle.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  hump,  which  disappears, 
however,  on  crossing  with  other  cattle.  It  has  frequently  been  introduced 
into  Europe,  and  some  thirty  years  ago  a  small  herd  was  established  on 
the  royal  estates  in  Wiirtemberg.  According  to  the  published  reports, 
the  zebu  cow  at  the  outset  yielded  but  very  little  milk,  but  an  ameliora* 
tion  was  produced  by  constant  milking,  although  the  yield  was  never  equal 
to  that  of  the  native  kine.  They  easily  grew  accustomed  to  the  climate^ 
and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  agility  and  speed,  in  which  they  are 
not  inferior  to  a  horse,  and  indeed  surpass  that  animal  in  perseverance. 
In  India  they  are  invariably  employed  for  riding  and  drawing :  in  the 
latter  respect  they  are  far  better  than  our  native  cattle.  The  x^  is  now 
quite  acclimatisea  in  Europe. 

The  buffalo  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  spread  over  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  globe  than  its  relatives  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  It 
followed  the  ox  from  the  Asiatic  plateau,  first  reached  Nwth  Africa,  and 
thehce  proceeded  to  South- Elastem  Europe,  where  it  became  perfectJy  at 
home.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  596,  and  has  propagated  there 
^▼er  since.  From  this  some  idea  of  its  utility  may  be  formed,  though  in 
^t  respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  European  ox,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
daring  twelve  centuries  it  has  not  passed  the  Alps.  On  rae  other  han^ 
we  must  allow  that  with  many  nations  the  buffalo  has  proved  a  valuable 
■^bstitute  for  the  ox,  and  the  reason  will  generally  be  found  in  the  locality, 
^hile  the  ox  is  attacked  by  dangerous  diseases  in  marshy  ground,  that 
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18  the  first  condition  of  health  with  the  buflfalo,  and  hence  we  think  H 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Northern  Europe. 

We  might  refer  to  a  whole  series  of  ruminants  whose  introduction  into 
Europe  might  be  possible,  but,  in  matters  of  acclimatisation,  those  animaU 
must  be  selected  whose  value  is  settled,  and  easy  taming  proved.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  several  varieties  of  the  stag  £ftmily,  which  Daubenton 
suggested.  The  North  American  bison,  which  Berthelott  and  Lamarre 
Ficquot  intended  introducing  into  Europe,  has  been  tamed  more  than 
once.  The  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  has  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  the  question  whether  the  acclimatisation  of  this  animal  in 
Europe  will  be  worth  the  difficulty  iu  doing  so. 

Turning  to  birds  which  would  repay  acclimatisation,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  South  American  trumpeter  bird,  or  agami,  which  seems 
related  to  the  bustard,  and  hence  is  frequently  counted  among  the  forest 
birds.  Daubenton  and  Bemardin  St.  Pierre  were  the  first  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  said,  '*  This  bird  possesses  the  instinct  and  fidelity  of  a  dog. 
It  manages  not  only  flocks  of  birds,  but  can  drive  sheep,  and  though  little 
greater  than  the  fowl,  it  always  manages  to  procure  obedience.  Even 
dogs  fear  its  clever  attacks.  In  Guiana  it  is  everywhere  kept  as  watcher 
over  the  flocks.*'  The  observations  made  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
confirm  its  usefulness  in  this  respect :  it  is  the  ruler  of  the  whole  poultry- 
yard,  maintains  order,  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  takes  care 
that  the  young  fowls  and  ducks  have  their  food,  bravely  defending  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  older  birds,  and  would  ifaeU  sooner  go  without 
than  let  them  run  short.  There  is  no  animal  so  easy  to  tame  and  feed  as 
this  bird.  Unfortunately,  attempts  made  to  propagate  the  breed  in  colder 
climates  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  but  they  might  have  a  better 
result  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  crown-pigeon,  or  goura,  which  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea  and 
Southern  Asia,  and  is  kept  as  a  domestic  animal,  is  the  largest  of  all 
pigeons,  as  it  is  generally  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  can  be  fattened  to 
the  double.  It  is  splendid  eating,  the  meat  surpassing  that  of  ail  other 
fowl,  and  can  be  most  easily  tamed.  The  climate,  too,  appears  to  ofier 
no  obstacle  to  its  introduction,  as  it  has  frequently  bred  in  Paris. 

The  hocco,  strongly  recommended  by  Daubenton,  is  a  South  American 
bird,  which  can  also  be  easily  tamed  and  fed,  and  attains  the  size  of  a 
turkey :  it  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  is  delicate  eating.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  acclimatised,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  in  England,  France^ 
and  Holland.  In  France,  a  M.  ^barth^lemy,  at  Marseilles,  has  for  several 
years  had  a  flock  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  hoccos,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
raris  they  have  hitherto  but  rarelv  propagated.  At  the  latter  city,  M. 
Pom  me  obtained  better  results  with  the  Yaku  fowl,  or  marail,  which  is 
also  tamed  in  South  America,  and  like  the  domestic  fowl,  his  hens  lay 
every  fortnight  from  three  to  four  eggs,  of  the  size  of  ordinary  hen's 
eggs,  but  their  productiveness  can  doubtless  be  increased.  Their  w*hite 
meat  is  much  more  tender  and  juicy  than  that  of  the  common  fowl,  whidi 
they  also  surpass  in  size  and  b^uty. 

The  Himalayan  pheasant,  which  lives  in  a  generally  colder  climate 
than  that  of  Central  Europe,  and  is  frequently  kept  as  a  domestic  bird, 
has  never  yet  reached  Europe,  as  it  has  always  oied  in  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.  So  soon  as  this  single  obstacle  has  been  overcome,  we  should 
have  a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry-yards. 
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Among  the  different  varieties  of  geese  and  ducks,  the  European  brent- 
eoose,  the  Egyptian  goose^  the  Sandwich  goose,  the  Chinese  fan-duck, 
uie  Carolina  auok,  and  the  Australian  goose  have  been  recommended  for 
tanDing^  and  introducing. 

The  brent-goose  is  a  European  bird,  but  has  hitherto  been  only  ex- 
perimentally tamed.  M.  de  Wagram  has  bred  a  very  fine  flock  of  them 
at  Grosbois,  near  Paris,  and  their  down  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
^Egyptian  goose.  Sandwich  and  Australian  goose,  have  been  largely  in- 
troduced into  England  and  France,  where  they  propagate  without  diffi- 
culty. In  the  menagerie  of  the  Paris  Museum,  where  their  acclimatisa- 
tion has  been  regularly  carried  on  since  1839,  so  many  of  these  geese 
have  been  bred,  that  it  was  possible  to  give  them  away  to  amateurs. 
The  most  successful  experiment  was  with  the  Egyptian  goose,  from 
which  a  new  French  breed  has  been  obtained  by  crossing.  Though  of  a 
iig^hter  colour,  this  breed  has  retained  the  rich  plumage  that  renders  the 
Egyptian  goose  one  of  the  handsomest  of  aquatic  birds,  but  it  has  simul- 
taneously become  much  stronger  and  larger.  Another  remarkable  in- 
fluence of  the  new  climate  is  the  following :  at  home,  the  Egyptian  goose 
begins  laying  at  the  new  year,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  tem- 
perature. The  Paris  specimens  remained  faithful  to  this  custom  up  to 
1843,  and  laid  their  eggs  towards  the  beginning  of  January — the  worst 
time  in  the  year  for  rearing  the  fledgelings.  But  the  birds  and  their 
progeny  gradually  altered  their  season  for  laying:  in  1844,  it  was 
deferred  till  February;  in  1846,  till  March;  and  since  then  has  taken 
place  regularly  in  April.  In  this  manner  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  propagation  of  this  beautiful  bird  has  been  removed,  and  a  proof 
afforded  how  rapidly  a  real  acclimatisation  may  be  obtained,  in  spite  of 
apparently  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  Carolina  duck  is  frequently  kept  in  England  and  France.  Rarer 
is  the  Chinese  duck,  which  was  only  very  recently  introduced  into  France, 
bat  was  formerly  reared  both  in  England  and  Holland.  Both  breeds  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  delicate  meat,  and  will  probably  prove 
valuable  acquisitions. 

The  large  unwinged  birds  offer  several  varieties,  whose  flesh  would 
supply  food  as  good  as  it  was  copious.  At  the  same  time  their  feathers 
are  a  valued  article  of  trade,  while  their  large  eggs,  which  they  lay  in 
considerable  numbers,  would  form  an  important  article  of  food.  At  their 
head  stands  the  ostrich :  but  the  difficulty  in  acclimatising  it  could  be 
hardly  overcome.  This  would  be  much  easier  with  the  South  American 
Nandu,  and  the  New  Holland  emu,  or  casuary.  With  a  little  care  the 
former  soon  grows  used  to  our  climate,  and  Lord  Derby  bred  from  it 
several  times.  The  emu  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  birds,  and  stands  cold 
excellently.  In  England  it  is  frequently  kept»  and  runs  about  parks, 
without  requiring  any  special  attention  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In 
Paris,  these  birds  remain  at  all  seasons  in  the  open  air;  the  severest  frosty 
the  most  tremendous  rain,  or  fiercest  sunbeams,  can  never  compel  them 
to  seek  shelter.  Their  productiveness  in  the  shape  of  meat,  fat,  and 
eggs  is  so  considerable,  that  they  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  markets 
of  New  Holland. 

A  great  wealth  of  animal  nature  lies  totally  unused  before  our  eyef 
and  hands.  We  may  mention  that,  judging  from  the  result  of  artificial 
pisciculture,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  impossible  to  bring  into  our  waters 
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mnj  of  tiie  nIeoM  fith  of  fweigQ  regioM.  The  nlkworm  wai  broarht 
from  Cbmft  within  historic  ages,  and  recently,  unknown  Tarieties  of  it 
have  been  cBsoovered,  among  tfiem  being  the  Bombjz  eynthia,  whiefa 
deserves  most  notice,  as  it  does  not  live  exclusively  on  the  molbeny-leaf 
lake  the  Bombyz  mori. 

Having  thus  examined  into  most  of  the  animals  recommended  for 
acclimatisation,  let  ns  see  briefly  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  in- 
vestigate their  merits.  In  1864  the  first  society  of  this  nature  was 
formed  in  France,  undsr  the  protection  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Geof!roy  Saint-Hilaire ;  and  in  the  following  year  an  imperial 
decree  sanctioned  it  as  an  undertaking  of  importance  £>r  the  puUic  wel- 
&re.  Its  object  is  the  importation,  acclimatisation,  and  tamine  of  useful 
or  handsome  animals ;  the  perfecting  and  propagation  of  domestic  animals, 
or  newly  introduced  breeds,  and  the  importation  of  useful  plants.  The 
oi^anisation  of  the  society,  through  the  support  of  the  government  and 
many  prominent  men  of  science,  is  as  good  as  it  is  eflective,  especially  as 
it  strives  to  attain  practical  results  in  the  shortest  possible  period.  Sec- 
tions and  permanent  committees  were  formed,  and  relations  entered  into 
with  all  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  neariy  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 
In  France  two  sub-societies  were  formed  at  Grenoble  and  Nancy,  while 
most  of  the  agricultural  societies  gave  in  their  adherion  to  the  parent 
society,  whose  members  are  now  spread  over  neariy  die  whole  worid. 
Through  the  support  of  the  war  ministry  in  Algiers,  and  the  French 
consuls,  the  society  has  very  valuable  resources  at  its  command,  and  has 
hence  become  a  centre  of  action. 

In  1855  the  Soci^^  d' Acclimatisation  began  its  practical  agency  by 
introducing  an  animal  from  which  much  is  expected — the  Aneora  goat. 
It  received  sixteen  head  of  them  from  Marshal  Vaillant,  to  mom  they 
were  presented  by  Abd«ri-Rader,  while  a  second  flock  of  seventy-six 
head  was  obtained  from  Angora  itself,  through  the  French  consul  at 
Broussa.  The  g^reat  value  of  the  silky  skin  of  this  goat  b  well  known, 
and  it  is  hoped,  by  its  acclimatisation  m  the  poorer  parts  of  France  and 
Algiers,  to  open  up  a  source  of  help  which  promises,  from  results  ob- 
tained, to  gain  great  value.  Contemporaneously,  the  importation  of  the 
Egyptian  goat,  whose  milk  is  double  as  rich  in  fatty  constituents  as  that 
of  trie  best  cow,  and  of  the  Caramanian  sheep,  with  the  ht  tail,  a  most 
healthy  and  wool-producing  herd  was  undertaken. 

By  the  hrip  of  its  foreign  members,  the  society  obtained  Califbmian 
and  American  partridge,  which  have  propagated  so  rapidly  that  they 
promise  to  become,  within  a  few  years,  indigenous  game,  in  addition, 
we  find  in  the  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  1856,  among  the  breeds 
imported,  kangaroos  (a  present  of  the  Queen  of  Spain),  Chinese  and 
English  pi^,  Egyptian  goats,  Uue-headed  guinea-fowls,  Bulgarian 
fowls,  Cochm-Chinas,  Brahma-pootras,  Chinese  pheasants,  &c. 

An  acclimatising  society  has  also  been  recently  founded  in  London, 
probably  emanating  from  Ptofessor  Owen's  gallant  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  eland ;  and  there  is  one  lately  established  in  Berlin,  which  has  not 
done  much  up  to  the  present  We  possess  no  accurate  report  as  to  the 
Russian  society,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Moscow. 
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THB  mWLT  DIflCOTESSO  GOIJ>-mO€tINa8. 

Otago,  to  which  the  general  msh  of  eold-diggers^  fortane-hunteniy 
and  adventurers  is  at  the  present  moment  airefCtedy  is  the  most  southerij 
aettlement  in  New  Zealand,  and,  including  the  BlufP,  or  port  of  Inver- 
eargill,  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  land  than  any  other  province  in  the 
colony.  Rain  is  more  frequent,  and  the  cold  greater  than  elsewhere ;  and 
tbe  climate  is  generally  held  to  be  inferior,  although  comparatively  mild 
and  uniform,  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  settlements. 

All  vessels  of  any  importance  are  compelled  to  anchor  within  a  large 
but  inconvenient  harbour,  close  to  the  small  and  until  lately  unimportant 
village  of  Port  Chalm«»,  there  not  being  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
them  to  approach  nearer  the  town  of  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
This  town  is  nine  miles  from  the  port^  and  all  goods  have  to  be  conveyed 
thither  in  small  boats  or  lighters. 

Placed  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Middle  Island,  Otaffo  is  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  it  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  extends  from  Foveause  Strait 
to  the  Wiatangi  River,  in  south  latitude  44  deg.  50  min.,  and  firom 
166  deg.  31  min.  to  171  deg.  east  longitude,  and  has  thus  an  area  of 
about  300,000  square  miles.  The  whole  of  the  Middle  Island  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains^  varying  in  altitude  from  4000  to  13,200 
feet,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  There  are  three  large  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  the  province,  but  their  existence  and  position  on  the  map 
rest  solely  on  native  testimony.  Otago  is  a  country  abounding  in  streams 
o£  the  purest  water ;  seven  of  the  largest  rivers  in  New  Zealand  flow 
through  its  plains.  Near  Dunedin,  on  the  south,  there  are  three  plains, 
where  the  early  settlers  have  purchased  40,000  acres  of  fine  level  land; 
while  on  the  north  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land,  which  have 
been  let  as  sheep-runs  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  southern 
plains  are  the  larg^t  in  the  province,  and  contain  land  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Men  of  capital  have  been  attracted  to  this  district,  and  the  sur- 
veyors are  at  present  laying  off  a  block  of  600,000  acres  to  meet  this 
class  of  purchasers. 

Otago  was  founded  in  1848  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  London 
and  the  Otago  Association  in  Edinburgh.  The  company  sent  a  compe- 
tent surveyor — Mr.  Tuckett,  accompanied  by  Colond  Wakefield— to  that 
part  of  the  Middle  Island  lying  south  of  Nelson,  to  select  the  finest  har- 
bour and  district  they  could  find  for  the  colony :  400,000  acres  were 
attached  to  the  towns  of  Port  Chalmers*  and  Dunedin,  and  the  sale  and 
colonisation  of  them  handed  over  to  the  Otago  Association.  The  com- 
pany appointed  Captain  Largill  to  be  their  resident  agent — a  man  well 
qualified  to  lead  his  countrymen  in  any  enterprise — and  so  universally  has 
he  been  esteemed  by  the  colonisto  that  they  have  twice  conferred  upon 

*  Port  Ghalniers  was  named  after  the  illnstrious  Dr.  Cbalmen,  and  DaaediniB 
the  Gadic  name  of  Sdinburgh. 
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him  the  highest  civic  honours  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
Emigration  is  now  carried  on  by  the  provincial  council  through  their 
agents  in  Great  Britain. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  climate  of  Otago  is  its  mild  and  uniform 
temperature.  The  summers  are  as  fax  removed  from  the  heat  of  Aus- 
tralia as  the  winters  are  from  the  cold  of  Canada.  Three  causes  combine 
to  produce  this  uniformity,  viz.  the  latitude,  prevuling  winds,  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  its  mountains.  The  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  New  Zealand  corresponds  to  that  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Otago  are  the  antipodes  of  those  who  live  in  the  south  oC 
France.  The  town  of  Dunedin  is  three  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than 
Paris,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  both  places  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
absence  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  appears  to  depend  upon  the  sise 
of  the  island  and  the  prevailing  winds.  The  Middle  Island  is  500  miles 
lonfi^  by  150  broad,  and  lying  as  it  does  in  a  slanting  direction  acrosi 
eight  degrees  of  longitude  and  six  degrees  of  latitude,  the  easterly  and 
westerly  gales  are  intercepted,  and  are  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  coasts, 
and  hence  north-east  and  south-west  winds  are  those  which  prevail,  and 
communicate  to  the  land  the  equable  temperature  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  when  the  wind  blows  from  tbe 
snowy  mountains  (north-west),  it  is  always  warm,  and  is  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  south-wester.  The  north-west  wind  blows  on  an  average  one 
day  in  each  month,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  lightning.  The 
mildness  of  the  winter  is  such  that  the  £ftrmer  would  prefer  more  frost  to 
destroy  the  weeds ;  but  this,  again,  is  counterbalanced  by  other  advan- 
tages,  such  as  breaking  up  new  land  when  the  ground  is  moist,  and 
canying  on  all  kinds  of  out-door  work  as  in  summer. 

The  provinces  of  Otago  and  Auckland  being  farthest  removed  from 
Cook's  Strait,  which  divides  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  were  not 
affected  by  the  earthquake  that  took  place  on  the  23rd  January,  1855. 
These  periodic  shocks  occur  but  once  every  seven  years,  and  are  not 
attended  with  danger  to  life.  For  the  last  twenty  years  that  influence 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  east  comer  of  Cook's  Stndt,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Otago  (who  are  400  miles  south-west  of  thb  point)  are  no 
more  affected  by  an  earthquake  in  that  quarter  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britmn  are  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

There  are  three  harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  the  province,  named  re- 
fpeotively  the  Otago,  the  New  River,  and  Bluff  harbours.  The  first  of 
tnese,  which  is  the  principal  one  for  commerce,  is  that  from  which  the 
province  derives  its  name,  and  is  about  200  miles  from  Canterbuiy. 
This  loch,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  is  a  picture  of 
such  uncommon  beauty  that  the  eye  never  wearies  of  looking  on  it  The 
hills  that  surround  it  are  of  every  shape,  densely  wooded,  and  so  luxuriaot 
is  the  vegetation,  that  the  trees  never  cease  growing  till  they  have  dipped 
their  branches  two  or  three  feet  into  the  Mdt  water.  The  Otago  hsr* 
hour  is  divided  by  two  islands  into  an  upper  and  lower  harbour,  sand- 
banks in  each  of  them.  The  channel  in  the  lower  harbour  resembles  the 
letter  oq  made  the  wrong  way,  or  on  its  side.  The  tide  rises  six  feet,  and 
covers  an  area  of  twenty-six  square  miles.  The  tidal  flow  of  this  volnme 
of  water  is  through  a  narrow  entrance  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Thj 
current  is  equal  to  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  of  great  service  to  small 
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yeisels  working  up  against  the  soath-west  wind.  The  west  coast  and  its 
harbours  present  an  aspect  altogether  different  from  the  eastern.  There 
are  twelve  magp:iificent  harbours  on  the  west  of  the  province  fit  for  the 
laigest  vessels  in  the  world ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  coast 
Hne  better  provided  with  places  of  refuge.  Beautiful  as  these  harbours 
are  to  the  eje,  they  are  almost  useless  to  the  province  from  two  causes, 
ilrst,  their  great  depth.  Many  of  them  are  so  deep  that  no  ship's  cable 
could  reach  to  the  bottom.  The  other  objection  is  the  greater  of  the 
two :  the  range  of  mountains  which  skirts  the  head  of  the  western  har- 
bours prevents  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  so  &r  as  is  yet 
known.  Mount  Cook,  named  after  one  of  Britain's  most  distinguished 
navigators,  almost  rivals  the  Alps  of  Europe  in  height,  attaining,  as  it 
does,  nearty  13,000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea.  Mount  Aspiring 
forms  a  magnificent  spectacle,  not  onljr  owing  to  its  great  altitude,  via. 
9135  feet  above  the  sea,  but  owing  to  its  bold  and  symmetrical  shape  of 
a  steep  cone  or  spire.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wanaka  and 
Hawea  lakes  are  Black  Peak,  7328  feet ;  Pesa,  6426  feet ;  and  Grand- 
view,  4703  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Wanaka  Lake  is  1036  feet  above 
the  same  level.  The  Eyre  Mountains  rise  6084  feet,  and  the  Dome 
4505  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Takituna,  4998  feet;  Hamilton,  4674  feet ; 
lingwood,  2602  feet;  Ida,  5498  feet;  Ryebum,  5129  feet;  Rock  and 
Pillaux,  4675  feet;  Benmore,  6111  feet;  Totara  Peak,  5876  feet;  St. 
Cuthbert,  4962  feet;  Mount  Cargill  is  2297  feet,  and  Mihinaka  1895  . 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  aaa. 

The  Provincial  Council  of  Otago  consists  of  nineteen  members,  elected 
by  Dersons  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  been  six  months  resident 
in  toe  colony.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  superintendent 
and  three  members  of  council. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  all  denominations  worshipped 
under  the  same  roof.  The  Church  of  Otago  was  composed  of  members 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Swe&n,  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  United  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents— 4ill  worslupped  together  for  five  years;  and  if  they 
had  certificates  of  membership  from  clergymen,  they  were,  and  stiU  are, 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1853,  those  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng^d 
were  joined  by  one  of  their  own  clergymen,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fenton,  and 
ihcy  have  sent  for  another  clergyman.  There  is  a  Presbytery  in  Otago, 
which  meets  twice  a  year. 

Denominational  schools  are  established  at  Dunedin,  Port  Chalmers, 
and  their  vicinities,  Taieri  East,  Taieii  West,  Native  Villaffe  and  Wai- 
hola,  Tokomairiro,  South  of  Tokomairiro,  Waikonaiti,  Goodwood,  Moe- 
raH,  and  WaitakL  The  Jtotal  number  of  scholars  is  2750.  The  local 
government  have  established  a  system  of  provincial  education* 

Of  minerals,  gold  has  long  ago  been  detected  in  the  Matuma,  and 
very  generally  on  the  Waiopai  plains,  also  in  the  Tuapeka  and  landis, 
but  its  enstence  in  remunerative  quantities  had  not  tdl  recently  been 
made  apparent.  Coal  is  very  generally  distributed,  and  is  found  fre- 
quentiy  of  very  &ir  quality,  notwithstanding  that  surface-coal  only  haa 
as  yet  been  taken  out.    Coal  and  lignite  are  found  pq  either  slope  of 
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Ibe  Knnd  and  Kakanni  Moantaioa  and  the  Hone  Range;  dieie  tie 
exposed  to  Tiew  in  rariooi  rirer-bedt.  The  diftriets  of  the  lover  Taiw, 
Td&oaiatriro,  Cktha,  Pomahawk,  and  Mataura  alfo  poiaeii  the  ttores  of 
tohtenaoean  fbel.  Limestone  is  met  with  ahandutly  oo  the  Msni- 
wfaenna,  Waireka,  Awamoko,  Kakamu,  and  Shagf  liren.  It  is  also 
femd  near  Donedin,  at  the  Waihob  Lake,  in  the  Waian,  Oraisea,  Ana- 
risa,  vdA  Mataura  rirers.  Flagstones  and  roofing  slate  are  foand  io  the 
Maniwhenna  and  Kakanni.* 

OtagOy  like  all  other  British  colonies,  was  peopled,  prerioM  to  thegeU 
exodus,  from  every  quarter  of  the  glohe,  hut  its  pith  and  stamiaa  is 
British  hlood.  Foreigners  are  not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  public  affiuis; 
but  if  they  renoonoe  their  own  country,  and  apply  to  the  sheriff  to  ke 
aatanJised,  they  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Britbh  subjects. 

The  prorinoe  of  Otago  has  but  recently  bm  adapted  to  peopb  sf 
agricultural  and  pastorsi  pursuits.  Of  this  there  are  many  eriaeoees, 
the  most  wonderful  of  which  is  die  sudden  decrease  of  the  aborigines 
dmring  the  last  half  century.  Though  onee  nvmeroni,  they  have  de* 
stroyed  themselves  by  the  scourge  of  war.  The  settler  of  the  Mi<idle 
Island  has  nothing  to  fear  from  man,  beast,  or  reptile.  The  Maories,  or 
native  population  in  Otago,  amount  to  500,  and,  aa  there  are  veiy  fow 
births  amongst  them,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  race  will  be  extinct  bs* 
fore  die  close  of  the  present  century.  16,000  acres  vrere  reserved  for 
them  when  thev  sold  me  province  to  the  Crown. 

The  town  of  Dunedin  is  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Otago  harbour, 
fipom  the  opposite  ride  of  whkh,  although  the  houses  are  not  numsroos, 
it  has  even  now  a  fine  appearance.  In  ftt>nt  of  the  town  lies  Donsdin 
Bay,  with  its  boats  sailing  about,  its  small  orafi  at  anchor.  On  the 
other  ride  is  seen  the  dark  blue  of  the  Pacific  Ooean ;  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, Mount  Flagstaff  is  seen  towering  far  above  the  town  and  sun 
rounding  country,  giring  it  such  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  appearaose 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  New  Zealsnd. 
The  built  part  of  the  town  has  a  fine  cool  brook  running  through  tbt 
centre  of  it,  and  the  surveyed  town  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  • 
clear  stream  flowing  from  Mount  Flagsta£^  yielding  a  supply  of  pare 
water  sufficient  for  &  largest  city  in  Britain. 

The  land  is  naturally  £vided  into  agricultural  and  pastoral  Thst 
most  suitable  fior  agricultural  purposes  can  be  purdiased,  in  any  ptft 
of  the  province,  at  die  low  price  of  ten  shilliuffs  per  acre.  FUx  sad 
grass  can  be  got  in  any  quandty,  and  is  the  only  land  cultivated  now; 
it  is  cleared  at  a  much  less  ouUay  than  bush  land.  Flax  land  is  prepared 
&r  the  plough  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre;  gnss 
land  at  m^va  shillmgs.  The  cost  of  fencing  for  the  last  five  yean  hsi 
varied  according  to  Ae  viobity  of  a  wood  and  the  eapply  of  labour,  sad 
may  be  reckoned  at  from  twelve  riiillings  to  twenty-one  shillings  per 
chain  of  sizty^siz  fSset.  The  most  common  fencittg  in  Otago  is  a  ditob 
lour  feet  wide,  a  turf  dike,  two  and  a  half  £eet  high,  and  two  rails  on 

*  Magnetic  iron-sand  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  which  exists  at  Taren^ 
and  which  was  spoken  of  so  highly  by  hardware  manufacturers  in  England,  has 
been  since  discovered  on  the  western  side  of  Blind  Bay,  between  the  BiwaU 
Blver  and  Waitapu.  It  is  said  tiiat  a  compel^  is  to  be  formed  at  Melboome  nr 
•wofking  these  deposits. 
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Ae  top.     In  the  town  tpKt  paliog  oolj  is  used.     Win-feDcing  hes  also 
been  introduced. 

Tke  toil  of  ^  provinca  of  Otago  is  eaosUent^  and  well  adapted  to 
the  eulUTatioQ  of  ffrain  of  all  Idikb.  Its  depth,  however,  oatinot  be 
judged  of  by  the  height  of  the  crops  grown,  as  flax  has  been  fouad 
growing  ten  feet  high  upon  a  soil  not  more  than  six  inches  in  depth ; 
and  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  hate  been  raised  from  soil  five  inches  deep. 
The  climate  of  Otago  is  the  real  source  of  its  fertility,  and  when  the 
soil  is  exposed  to  its  iafluenoe  for  six  months  it  yields  a  much  greater 
crop.  Inch  Clatha,  Waikonati,  and  other  localities,  have  rich  soil  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  which  yields  f(^y>six  bushels  per  acre,  and  has  a 
growth  of  sndi  strength  that  it  is  cut  three  feet  above  the  ground,  in 
order  to  save  the  thrashiag  mill.  The  heaviest  timber  in  u»e  colony 
grows  imon  In^  Ckitha,  an  islasd  seven  miles  long,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Clutha  Rive,  with  fine  natural  scenery. 

The  colony  is  suitable  as  well  for  the  man  of  substance  as  for  the  man 
of  small  means.  Estates  of  from  2000  to  100,000  acres  of  land,  rich, 
level,  and  dry,  may  be  purdiased,  either  for  pastoral  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  or,  if  capital  be  invested  in  sheep,  a  depasturing  license  may  be 
obtained  for  any  number  of  sheep  not  exceeding  25,000,  on  payment  of 
a  deposit  of  20l  The  applications  for  runs  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
extent  of  country  at  present  available ;  but  as  fresh  country  is  opened  up, 
and  fresh  applicants  rail  to  stock  within  the  time  limited,  parties  on  the 
spot  are  likely  to  get  suited. 

The  Merino  is  the  only  breed  of  sheep  that  is  yet  reared  in  OtoffO. 
They  are  usually  importea  from  Sydney  or  Twofold  Bay,  and  have  for 
aome  years  been  landed  at  Port  Chalmers.  In  1856  there  were 
833,814  lbs.  wool  exported  to  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  estimated  value 
of  which  was  19,816Z.  The  advantages  of  sheep-forming  are  so  apparent 
to  persons  of  small  means,  that  many  of  them  invest  in  sheep.  In  1855, 
there  were  26,000  sheep ;  and  in  1856,  180,000. 

For  the  last  fow  years  emigration  to  Otago  has  been  chiefly  carried  on 
by  residents  in  the  colony  sending  for  their  Mends,  but  the  supply  has 
Bot  been  equal  to  the  demand,  or  even  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  for  trades- 
men, sheplierds,  and  labourers,  who  have  become  their  own  employers. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  in  taking  labourers  from  Melbourne,  but 
along  with  them  went  purchasers  of  land  to  the  extent  of  10,000  acres, 
so  that  the  demand  for  labourers,  instead  of  being  lessened,  was  rather 
increased.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  provincial  council  have 
voted  the  sum  of  20,000^.  as  a  permanent  fiind  for  emigration,  those 
avsnling  themselves  of  this  fund  having  to  repay  the  amount  of  assistance 
they  may  receive  from  it,  within  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon  for  either 
<me»  two^  or  three  years. 

Five  hundred  persons  in  Great  Britain  have  been  applied  for  by  their 
friends  in  Otago,  who  have  given  a  guarantee  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  repay  their  passage-money,  which  is  8000/.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  prooft  of  their  prosperity,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  iapt><>9e  that 
Umij  would  invite  their  friend  to  leave  home  and  certainty  in  Britain  for 
an  uncertainty  in  Otago.  Every  man  without  means  must,  at  the  out- 
set, be  prepared  for  an  extra  efibrt ;  if  he  be  unwilling  for  this,  he  is  un- 
fit for  any  province  in  New  Zealand. 

q2 
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Hitberto  the  class  of  emigrants  who  apply  for  passages  have  had  to 
produce  unexceptionable  certificates  of  moral  chanuster,  and  their  skiQ 
required  to  be  of  the  kind  that  the  settlement  requires,  viz.  shepherds, 
ploughmen,  agricultural  labourers,  who  can  ditch,  and  fence,  and  resp ; 
£emiue  domestic  servants  and  dairy  women,  sawyers  and  country  me- 
chanics. 

A  somewhat  crotchety  writer — a  disappointed  poet,  but  suocessfid 
prose  author — according  to  his  own  account,  who  writes  concerning  the 
'<  Rise  and  Progress  of  Australasia,"  under  the  anonyme  of  an  *'  English- 
man,**  and  in  a  spirit  which  has  probably  more  of  the  acerbity  than  of 
the  sweets  of  truth,  speaking  of  the  social  condition  of  Dunedin,  the 
capital  of  Otago,  says,  inquiringly,  ''  To  what  shall  we  compare  it?  In 
the  present  civilised  state  of  society  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  ponle 
us  to  find  any  class  in  any  country  with  whom  to  institute  a  comparison. 
Of  the  human  kind,  we  know  of  no  body  of  a  similar  character;  and  for 
want  of  a  better  simile,  we  will  compare  the  town  to  a  fenced  inclosure,  or 
large  nng,  within  which  a  number  of  unhappy  and  spiteful  creatures  sre 
like  so  many  strange  cats,  that  constantly  endeavour  to  tear  out  eadi 
other's  eyes.  To  avoid  the  daily  encounter  of  the  antagonists,  the  foir 
respectable  wanderers  and  peaceable  disposed  of  the  group,  who  might 
have  been  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  social  turmoil,  have  only  one  way 
of  escape,  viz.  to  leap  the  barrier,  and  fly  the  province  for  another;  or 
to  go  into  the  interior  of  their  own  till  something  approaching  to  har- 
mony shall  reign  in  the  discontented  city.  Serioiuly,  the  political,  di^ 
logical,  and  social  animosities  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dune^ 
towards  each  other  baffle  description.  Some  years  since,  when  the  un- 
happy  differences  arose  in  the  Scotch  Kirk,  a  tour  through  Scotland 
maae  us  unwilling  spectators  of  the  agitated  state  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  bad  as  it  was,  the  virulence  of  the  north  was  of 
a  mild  character  compared  with  that  by  which  the  majority  of  the  Otago 
settlers  are  at  present  incited — a  virulence  that  turns  the  sanctity  of 
their  professed  Christianity  into  ridicule,  and  makes  religion  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  arousing  the  worst  passions  of  man,  instead  of  a  conse- 
crated medium  for  conveying  evidence  of  a  placid  submisnon  to  the  will 
of  a  Superior  Being.  But  a  few  Scotchmen  of  contracted  minds,  possess- 
ing little  beyond  a  local  knowledge  of  one  part  of  their  own  countiy  and 
less  of  mankind  generally,  the  province  of  Otago  was  selected  as  a  class 
setUeroent,  f.e.  a  settlement  in  which  only  those  of  the  same  coimtiy, 
and  holding  the  same  religious  faith,  as  the  original  settlers,  are  admitted, 
or  entitled  to  admittance,  on  equal  terms.  But  at  the  outset,  and  at  the 
foundation  of  Otago,  there  was  an  attempt,  as  we  are  informed,  to  make 
the  exclusive  law  still  more  stringent  and  exclusive ;  and  the  natives  and 
immigrants  from  one  part  of  Scotland  only^  were  to  be  deemed  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  imaginary  benefits  which,  in  a  free  country,  sw>* 
ject  to  British  rule,  a  small  band  of  sectarians  supposed  they  had  power 
to  confer.  On  the  fieulure  of  an  undertaking,  the  projectors  freqnen^J 
attribute  the  want  of  success  to  other  than  the  real  cause.  In  a  I^P^ 
recently  published  in  Otago,  with  a  few  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  province, 
the  authorities  state  that  '  the  object  of  the  original  association  was  not 
to  confine  colonisation  to  any  particular  religious  denomination.'  Unable 
to  effect  their  desired  end,  they  deny  having  had  any  such  end  to  effect* 
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although  their  friends  and  others  do  not  attempt  to  disgoise  the  matter. 
Here  is  the  first  sentence  descriptive  of  the  prorince  hj  Mr.  Earp,  whose 
work  was  published  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  settlement :  *  The 
Otag^  settlement,  the  most  southemly  of  those  at  present  establbhed  in 
New  Zealand,  is  the  first  of  what  have  been  termeil  "  class  settlement," 
t.«.  such  as  are  composed,  at  the  commencement  at  least,  of  men  of  the 
same  country,  holding  the  same  religious  faith,  and  observing  similar 
social  customs/  The  failure  of  the  undertakinfif  has  only  tended  to 
kindle  that  bitter  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  ill-wiU  which  the  old  hands 
inrariably  display  both  towards  Englishmen  and  a  few  liberal-minded 
Scotch  settlers,  who,  on  the  principle  of  religious  and  commercial  free- 
dom,  opposed  from  the  first  the  proceedings  of  their  narrow-minded 
countrymen.  We  need  not  travel  far  for  evidence  of  the  party  spirit 
alluded  to,  or  the  length  to  which  it  is  sometimes  carried.  On  our 
arrival  in  Dunedin,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
addressed  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  the  prorince : 

'' '  I  am  at  present  compiling  a  work  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  New 
Zealand ;  for  confirmation  of  this  fact,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor,  to  whom  I  have  been  introduced  by  a  letter  from 
the  English  government. 

^* '  If  you  will  &vour  me  with  the  name  of  some  gentleman  (for  your 
own  time  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  occupied  previous  to  the  departure  of   , 
the  steamer)  who  can  furnish  me  with  any  information  that  would  be 
likely  to  interest  the  English  public,  and  benefit  the  province  of  which 
you  are  the  head,  you  wUl  much  oblige.' 

'<  Althoueh  this  epistle  was  considered  sufficiently  deferential  to  merit 
some  sort  of  notice,  it  failed  to  command  a  reply.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  writer  was  an  Englishman,  and  belonged  to  a  country  from  which  an 
importation  of  live  stock  was  not  deemed  desirable,  as  it  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  found  to  amalgamate  with  or  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  dominant  party.  Had  the  writer  applied  for  information  for  a  certain 
dass  of  the  Scotch  instead  of  the  English  public,  all  the  M*Neddies,  by 
whom  a  crotchety  superintendent  and  master — now  in  his  dotage — is 
surrounded,  would  have  responded  to  the  call.  We  would  indeed  be  sorry 
to  confound  the  party  spirit  of  those  sectarians  who  retard  the  advance* 
ment  of  their  province  with  the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of 
other  settlers,  who  are  eridently  striving  for  the  party  liberation  and  com- 
mercial expansion  of  an  extensive  and  promising  settlement  We  have 
no  prejudice  either  for  country  or  creed.  Some  of  our  best  and  dearest 
friends  are  Scotchmen,  and  we  consider  the  Scotch  as  a  people  equal  in 
every  ren>ect  to  any  other  community.  But  there  are  certain  hypocritical 
danish  bifi^ts— the  settlers  in  Otago  to  wit — who  merit  and  receive  from 
the  liberal-minded  of  their  own  country  a  more  severe  and  unqualified 
condemnation  than  we  have,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  been  compelled  to 
pronounce. 

*'  Even  Otago  may  boast  of  its  public  censors. 

**  On  hearing  a  gentleman  in  that  province  condemn  the  proceedings  of 
his  own  countrymen,  we  politely  reminded  him  that  he  was  himself  a 
Scotchman.  *  Yes,'  returned  our  correspondent,  *  but,  thank  God,  not 
an  Oti^o  Scotchman !'  Enough.  Otago,  as  we  previously  stated,  con- 
tains a  hrger  quantity  of  land  than  any  other  setUement  in  New  Zealand : 
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and  although  the  climate  is  not  so  mild  and  agreeable  as  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  colony,  the  province,  as  an  agrieoltural  and  pastoral 
district,  cannot  erentoally  fail  to  become  an  important  one.  Thefc^wing 
statistics  and  land  reg^ations,  from  a  paper  recently  pablished  by  the 
authorities,  will  furnish  the  present  position  of  the  proYince,  while  the 
succeeding  renew  from  the  local  newspaper  will  show  the  progress  mada 
by  the  settlement  since  its  foundation. 

<'  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Lay  Members  of  the  Frse 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  fovndation  has  been  laid  of  an  orderly  and 
industrious  community.  The  oliject  of  the  association  was  not  to  oon* 
fine  its  colonisation  to  any  one  particular  religious  denominatioo,  but 
to  secure  a  careful  selection  of  emigrants,  and  to  provide  ibr  dieir  reli- 
gious and  educational  wants  at  the  outset.  The  success  of  their  efibrte 
will  be  best  nnderstood  on  reference  to  the  statistics  annexed.  The 
colony  haying  now  been  fairly  set  a-going,  the  functions  of  the  associa- 
tion hare  ceased,  as  being  no  longer  necessary. 

"  The  province  has  a  sathoe  above  16,000,000  acres,  the  whole  of  it 
acquired  from  the  natives,  whose  number  is  only  633  souls  (vix.  348 
males,  and  285  females),  and  who,  in  small  and  widely«separaled  partial^ 
are  in  a  state  of  peaceful  prog^ssion,  upon  lauds  that  were  reserved  by 
themselves  when  they  sold  to  the  crown,  and  which  reservee  aoMKmt  in  the 
wh(^  province  to  about  16,000  acres. 

"  Land  sales  are  fixed  at  the  lowest  price  of  10s.  per  acre,  but  with 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  monopoly.  All  purohasscs, 
firom  least  to  greatest,  are  on  the  same  footing  of  right  and  fireedooa  of 
choice. 

^  The  low  price  of  lOs.  per  acre  leaving  nothing  for  public  impreve- 
ments,  roads  will  have  to  be  made  by  means  of  an  adequate  land-tax. 

*'  Lands  not  otherwise  required  are  appropriated  for  oattle  runs,  upoa 
leases  of  fourteen  years.  The  whole  administration  of  land  is  at  the 
hands  of  a  Waste  Land  Board,  whose  proceedings  are  open  to  the  public 
The  province  is  governed  according  to  the  New  ZeaJand  Gonstitntioii 
Act,  by  a  superintendent  and  provincial  council,  all  of  them  elected  by 
the  people.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  remarkably  healthy,  free  from 
draughts  or  anything  like  excessive  summer  heats. 

"  The  following  statistics  of  the  province  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  aie 
taken  from  the  report  of  P.  Proudfbot,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Crowa 
Lands :  <  Area  of  province  firom  16,000,000  to  20,000,000  aens.  Laid 
sold,  about  38,222  acres. 

*'  Runs  for  depasturing  purposes,  124  applications.  Licenses  granted 
for  depasturage  purposes,  73  applications.  Elstimated  extent  of  counixy 
granted  under  above  licenses,  1,190,360  acres."* 

From  the  Otago  Witness,  Dunedin,  Saturday,  March  29, 1836:  '<Th6 

*  The  surveys  executed  during  1856  and  1857  have  extended  over  15,407  sqo^re 
miles,  and  there  remain  to  be  surveyed  11,233 ;  the  whole  area  of  the  pronnoe 
being  26,640  square  miles,  or  17,049,600  acres.  In  the  surveyed  districts  the 
natural  divisicmB  consist  of  forest,  1329  square  miles;  pasture,  12,516;  swimpit 
144 ;  barren,  1309.  In  the  unsurveyed  districts  the  natural  divisions  can  oi47  ^ 
approximated  to;  and  it  is  believed  that  about  2500  square  miles  of  natural  paa- 
ture  will  yet  be  found  in  them ;  while  the  remaining  8733  consist  of  barren  snowy 
mountains  and  wooded  valleys,  with  probably  untold  mineral  resources. 
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«i|^i4h  year  of  our  esiBteoce,  as  a  coloDy,  has  jast  olofled,  and  naay  aM 
die  changes  we  ha^e  witnessed.  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
worid  progresses  at  a  zaikoad  paoe ;  and  eren  in  this,  the  most  remote 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  somewhat  of  the  onward  progress  begins 
to  be  felt.  We  say  begins ;  for  during  the  first  five  years  of  our  ezistr 
B«e»  we  seesgMsd  soareely  to  advance  at  alL  At  a  great  distance  from  the 
Ikmbm  oountiy,  unsupported  by  government  aid,  unassisted  by  powerfid 
pciYttte  patronage-^ke  our  neighbours — ahnost  unknown^  negleeted^-^ 
iH>t  despised*-our  earlier  days  were  days  of  struggle.  For  the  first  two  or 
tliree  years,  Dunedin  myade  rapid  progress,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear 
•scJamalioas  of  surprise  frosn  those  who  returned  to  the  settlement  after 
%  brief  absence.  Since  that  period  the  town  has  been  almost  stationary, 
suad  the  onward  nrt^rfess  hae  been  visible  in  the  rural  and  pi^t^ral  di^ 
tcMts,  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  town  has  not  greatly  pn^ 
grease^  tbe  amount  of  business  done,  and  being  done,  in  the  town  hsyB 
augmented,  and  is  augmenting,  at  a  rapid  pace,  giving  an  unmistakable 
evidenee  of  the  porosperitv  and  esttent  of  productive  efforts  in  the  r^  wo);]^ 
of  colonisarton«^<fae  subduing  of  the  wilderness.    ^ 

<<  The  returns  of  the  migration  and  emigration  for  the  last  year,  ftio^ 
A  balanee  of  immigration  of  223  souls;  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  t)^ 
preeent  year,  275  souls,  making  im  increase  of  the  population  from  this 
•ovroe  of  498  souk 

<^  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  appear  thftt  the  progress  of  the 
pvwrinee  of  Otago  has  been  gradually  aooel^rating.  The  imports  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  exports  have  made  strides  during  the  t^t 
year  exceeding  the  expcurts  of  the  whole  of  the  previous  seven  years )  w^ 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  land  sold,  and  the  gs^ 
eacte«t  of  country  we  have  yet  for  sale,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  It 
glorious  future  before  us." 

The  Bluff  is  a  laige  district  in  a  southerly  direction,  in  the  province  of 
Otago.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour  here,  and  the  port>  which  wi^^ 
muMd  by  the  governor  <*  Invercargill,"  about  120  miles  south  of  Port 
Chalmers,  or  the  town  ci  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago,  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  Urge  tract  of  exeeUent  land,  available  both  for  agricultural  and 
pastoral  purposes.  When  a  township  shall  be  formed  near  the  port,  aqd 
m>  soon  as  sheep-owners  and  farmers  become  located  here,  ^nd  eather 
from  the  soil  the  periodical  riches  that  await  manual  labour  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  this  will,  no  doubt,  become  an  importiMat  place  in  the 
eonthem  part  of  New  Zealand.  It  matters  but  little  what  part  of  the 
colony  is  selected  by  Aat  immigrant  who  is  determined  to  keep  himself 
aloof  firom  the  political  and  social  broils  that  agitate  oertion  settlementff ; 
and  we  quite  agree  with  the  following  closing  sentence  on  the  subject 
firom  Chamben'i  P open  for  the  PmpU: 

*^  Whether,  therefore,  he  choose  Wellington,  Nelson,  Otago,  Auckland, 
or  Canterbuiy,  as  the  fiekl  of  his  enterprise,  the  emigrant  will  find  in 
New  Zealand  all  the  materials  which  industry  can  desire  to  work  upon. 
He  will  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  a  ready  soil ;  a  land  where  coal,  iron,  copper> 
stone,  and  wood  are  in  abundance ;  where  sweet,  pure,  wholesome  wi^r 
is  plentiful;  where  com,  and  all  other  lands  of  grain,  may  easily  be  raised 
in  splendid  oreps ;  where  his  labour  may  be  well  reward^ ;  where  he  w^ 
have  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  few  of  the  unnatural  restraints  imposed  by  our 
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M  fociety  to  obferre.  Shortly,  doubtletf,  he  will  be  admitted  to  a  shaie 
in  tboie  free  inttitations  which  are  the  peculiar  pride  of  the  Britidi 
people;  and  thus,  with  every  natural  aid  to  hif  euei^ee,  he  may  enjoy 
independence  in  a  region  whichj  of  all  othen  on  the  £u)e  of  the  tnik, 
most  nearly  reeemblet  hif  parent  country." 

The  exif  tence  of  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Oiago,  which  are  meridion4 
or  which  run  nearly  north  and  south,  like  the  Ural,  the  Rocky  Mountaiu^ 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  East  Afiica,  all 
well  known  to  be  auriferous,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  known  some  time  back, 
but  it  was  not  till  midsummer  of  1861  that  the  news  spread  of  a  gold-field 
having  been  discovered,  which  excited  the  most  sanguine  expeetatiens  oa 
the  part  of  that  very  excitable  race  of  people-~and  who,  indeed,  may 
soon  be  expected  to  constitute  a  population  within  themselves  in  tM 
Antipodal  world — the  nomadic  race  or  gold-diggers.  The  news  was  con* 
finned  by  the  mail  of  September  26th  of  the  same  year,  and,  judging 
from  all  accounts  received,  the  discovery  was  said  to  promise  to  be  not 
only  an  extensive  but  a  successful  gold-field,  although  not  so  rich  as  many 
of  the  earlier  Victorian  discoveries ;  nevertheless,  the  gold  is  so  thorongfal? 
distributed  that  all,  with  few  exceptions,  are  able  to  earn  from  iOs.  to  lOf. 
per  diem.  The  effect  already  on  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia, 
had  been  great,  and  during  the  month  some  ten  thousand  diggen  bad 
taken  their  departure.  Shipowners  were  realising  immense  profits  by  the 
rush,  the  dearth  of  accommodation  being  so  great,  and  the  rush  so  ex- 
tensive, that,  taking  advantage  of  the  fever,  the  passage-money  has  beea 
raised  from  61.  to  10/.  per  head,  and  this  for  a  voyage  which  in  all  pro^ 
bability  will  occupy  but  some  two  or  thi'ee  weeks.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  accounts  received  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  tiie  old  adafi;e  that 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  will  hold  good  here ;  ana  if  we 
say  that  the  proof  of  the  gold-field  is  in  the  quantity  of  goM,  die 
Tuapeka  gold-field  has  proved  a  success.  Up  to  that  time  some- 
thing like  thirty  ounces  of  gold  had  been  received.  '*  While  I  now  write," 
continued  the  same  informant,  <'  the  departures  are  continuing  with  seem- 
inely  unabated  vigour,  and  it  would  not  greatly  surprise  me  that  between 
this  and  the  departure  of  the  October  mail  thirty  thousand  persons  will 
have  left  these  shores.  The  fever  is  more  or  less  seixin^  on  all  dasie^ 
from  the  digger  who  leaves  his  *  claim,'  down  to  the  steady-going  shop- 
keeper and  artisan.  The  word  fever  is  by  far  the  most  applicable  one  to 
use,  and  when  once  a  man  becomes  touched,  all  the  talking  in  the  world 
would  fail  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  throwing  up  a  positive  certainty 
for  a  problematical,  and  distant  chance  of  fortune.  Perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  whole  a£Bur  is,  that  mea 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  really  paying  claims  on  our  own  gold-fields  to 
rush  off  to  a  distant  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hypothetical  Dorado,  so 
certain  is  it  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  efieet  on 
this  colony  must  be  great,  although  many  who  are  now  leaving  wiU,  in 
every  probability,  return ;  nevert^less,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  even 
if  the  r^ew  Zedand  gold-fields  do  not  continue  their  present  attractions, 
considerable  numbers  will,  from  one  cause  or  another,  remain  in  that 
colony.  The  accounts  are,  as  may  earily  be  conceived,  somewhat  con- 
flieting;  and,  as  is  usual  on  all  gold-fields,  some  persons  have  been  entirely 
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imsiiccestful.    The  preponderanoe  of  evidence  at  present  received  is  con* 
chuive  that  a  vast  and  payahle  gold-field  has  been  discovered." 

The  Melbourne  Herald  wrote  in  the  same  terms  of  exdtement  ''All 
interest  about  the  war  at  Taranaki,"  it  said,  <'  and  the  threatened  war  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  was  sunk  in  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Tuapeka.  The  diggings  were  opened  early  in  June,  and  the  yield  of  gold 
for  three  months  has  heen  about  27,000  ounces." 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  latest  papers,  which  will  give  a 
tolerably  correct  account  both  of  the  state  of  tmngs  as  they  now  are,  and 
of  the  yield  of  gold  from  the  commenceraent  Our  first  extract  is  from  the 
Otago  Colonist  of  the  13th  of  September,  and  has  reference  to  the  land- 
ing-place of  Dunedin,  the  seaport  of  Otago,  or  rather  its  principal  inland 
town  on  its  only  navigable  river : 

''  '  It  is  a  most  distracting  sight  to  see  the  state  of  matters  at  our  jetty 
just  now.  Chaos  could  not  have  presented  such  confusion.  Vessels 
arriving  daily,  and  tumbling  their  human  loads  with  luggage  and  lumber 
on  the  jetty,  to  crowd,  push,  and  scramble  through  goods,  trucks,  carts^ 
horses,  and  men,  to  some  goal  which  they  might  find  out  if  they  can ; 
lighters  discharging,  and  having  the  cargo  laid  out  on  the  narrow  jetty 
to  be  kicked  about  and  trampled  on  at  the  mercy  of  the  passengers, 
whilst  the  owners  of  the  lighters  dispute  amonff  themselves  or  appeal  to 
the  bewildered  jetty-keeper  as  to  which  of  them  have  a  right  to  the  truck 
for  bringing  ^e  goods  to  the  end  of  the  jetty ;  one  solitary  landing- 
waiter,  perched  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  last  truck-load,  endeavour- 
ing with  almost  distracted  eagerness  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  each 
package  as  it  hurried  off  in  some  cart ;  the  jetty-keeper  and  his  assistant 
flying  firom  one  package  to  another  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  rules  laid 
unto  them  for  the  measurement  before  they  disappear  in  the  general  rush ; 
carts  pulling  off  from  the  confusion  with  a  load,  and  others  backing  in  to 
take  one,  getting  their  wheels  locked  in  each  other,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  drivers,  who  occasionally  burst  into  a  smack  of  Billingsgate,  Imt  m(n*e 
generally  ttj  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

From  an  *<  extraordinary"  of  the  same  journal  of  the  18th  September, 
we  take  the  following: 

"  The  escort  arrived  in  Dunedin  this  day,  at  five  o'clock,  bringing 
11,281  ounces,  having  left  the  Tuapeka  diggings  at  one  o'clock  on 
Tuesday.  The  quantity  brought  in  by  the  last  escort  was  7759  ounces. 
The  escort  was  delayed  one  day  in  expectation  of  bringing  in  all  the  gold 
offered,  but  more  was  coming  m  as  the  escort  left.  Conriderable  quan- 
tities of  gold  have  also  been  brought  in  by  private  hands ;  one  party  of 
four  men  brought  to  town  on  Tuesday  1000  ounces.  A  jpilly  one  mile 
to  the  left  of  Round  Hill  was  beine  worked,  and  parties  making  an 
ounce  per  diem.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  roads  had  improved, 
and  the  bridges  over  two  creeks  were  completed,  and  had  the  effect  of 
immediately  reducing  the  price  of  flour  to  8Z.  per  2001b.  bag.  2600 
miners'  rights  and  fifty  business  licences  had  been  issued.  All  was  quiet 
at  the  diggings.  Upwards  of  6000  people  were  estimated  to  be  at  work 
still,  chiefly  in  Gabriel's  Gully  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood* 
Numerous  persons  were  prospecting  in  various  directions,  with  various 
SQOcess.     Gold  was  said  to  be  discovered  almost  everywhere  that  hofef 
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were  sunk,  bat  whether  ia  paying  qoantittee  is  not  fiiUy  tsceitaaed.  A 
new  field  has  been  discoYered,  sixteen  miles  Marer  Donedui,  in  whiek  out 
party  were  making  an  onnoe  a  day.  The  wildness  of  a  digging  popula- 
tion, and  the  ezoitement  in  the  province,  are  such,  that  the  diggers  msk 
from  one  spot  to  another  without  tiie  least  tangible  greimd  for  so 
aoing.'' 

The  Melbourne  Argus  avowed  that  aa  exodvs  had  set  in  frem  tkt 
shores  of  Victoria  towards  Dunedm,  which  had  eclipsed  aU  prtTious 
•vents  in  the  history  of  rushes.  The  ordinary  trading  vessels  between 
lielboume  and  Otago  were  eariy  found  unequal  to  the  crowds  that  pre- 
sested  themselves  as  passengers,  and,  as  the  fever  spread  from  geld-isU 
to  gold-field,  it  was  mund  neeessary  to  plaoe  additional  lines  of  eoadm 
on  to  the  main  roads  of  the  colony,  to  accommodate  the  miners  hunying 
to  the  Mw  goU-fiekL 

The  good  people  of  Sydney  took  the  news  with  muoh  greater  quietali 
and  caution.  It  vras  admitted,  at  die  time  of  the  September  deopatsks% 
that  the  intercoorse  with  Melfaimme  had  been  greatly  interruntea  by  tlM 
transfer  of  the  steam<veesels  regularly  engaged  in  the  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide  trade  to  that  which  had  suddenly  arisen  between  lielbourai 
and  New  Zealand.  GoU-fiekls,  added  the  writer,  of  tone  proause  havs 
been  discovered  near  Otago,  and  a  ''rush"  from  Melboume  ef  alsMSi 
vnpreeedented  maffnitude  has  been  the  result  Whether  there  is  aoy- 
thing  in  die  new  msooveriea  to  justify  the  rush  it  would  as  yet  be  pit* 
Biatore  to  say.  The  ascertained  facts  certainly  do  net  justify  it|  nor  hii 
Ae  somewhat  inexpHcable  excitement  which  they  have  occasioasd  in 
lieftoume  as  yet  affected  the  populatbn  of  this  colony.  The  unpro&l* 
able  experiences  of  die  Snow^  River '^  rush"  will  probably  have  a  ssiutsiy 
effect  in  cheeking  any  disposition  in  this  colony  to  rdy  upon  the  cbaassf 
of  the  new  k>ttMy.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of  asw 
auriferous  deposits,  different  '*  placers"  have  rinoe  been  found  almost  daily, 
some  at  a  ooasiderable  distaaee  froaa  one  another ;  and  as  the  first  & 
covery  is  sometimes  attended  by  remarkable  success,  the  news  is  aoss 
bruited  abroad,  and  is  as  soon  folbwed  b^  a  '<  luah*'  of  greedy,  eisited 
expectants  to  the  new  Dorado.  In  some  instances  the  suoeess  is  duiaUs; 
in  others,  disappointment  follows,  and  the  diggers  ittnm  to  their  ^ 
^  placers,"  but  uiere  is  infinite  uncertainty  in  these  movements,  aad  aa 
abandoned  "  rush'*  may  as  suddenly  rise  in  favour  again  by  die  reported 
fuecesaes  of  a  fow  adventurers.  The  Chinese  are  die  most  remarkaUa 
of  all  gold«seekers :  not  to  get  into  trouble  widi  the  overbearing  sad 
impetuous  whites,  the  yellow  race  are,  generally  speaking,  satisfied  with 
taking  the  places  of  the  departed,  and  as  they  are  equally  industrtoam 
kss  extravagant,  and  more  patient  and  persevering,  it  is  probabls  thsl 
diey  secure  at  ^  end  the  lion's  share  of  profits.  The  moat  remaikaUt 
gold-fields  lin  the  south  of  Otago,  discovered  up  to  the  present  timS) 
eeem  to  be  Beaumont  River,  Waitabuna  River,  Lambing  Flati  Tipps* 
lary  GuUy,  the  Wombat,  BhM^guard  Gully,  GabrieFs  Gully,  Chanoe 
Beef,  Kiandra,  Braidwood,  and  Gundagia.  A  reef  is  h^mg  woiked  it 
Adelong  with  success,  a  quandty  of  62^  tons  of  quarts  baring  yieldsd 
hy  crushing  S&6  ounces  of  retorted  gold.  This  quarts  was  obtained  I^ 
eight  men  in  ten  weeks.  The  most  favoured  spots  in  the  western  goM* 
fields  are  Ophir,  BuUer,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Lachlan  and  Merov  Riven. 
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One  spot  ia  the  Upper  Merov  has  got  the  characteristic  name  of  Fighting 
Gully.  The  chief  northern  gold-fields  are  on  the  Rocky  Kiver,  Sydney 
Flat,  Tenter  Field,  and  Boonoo  Boonoo.  A  fair  proportion  of  gold  is 
wrought  in  this  district  from  reefs,  among  which  the  quartz  reef  at  Foley's 
Folly,  in  the  Peel  River,  is  most  spoken  o^  sixteen  tons  of  quartz  turniog 
out  ninety  ounces  of  gold.  Other  reefs  have  also  been  opened  by  pro- 
spectors on  the  Ironbark,  where  a  ton  of  quartz  yields  eight  ounces  of 
gold.  Several  other  gullys,  as  Mansbridges  and  others,  have  been 
opened  since  the  antipodal  spring  set  in,  for  during  winter-time  Tuapeka 
was  graphically  described  as  "  seventy- five  miles  of  snow  all  round,  and 
no  gold  and  no  wood,**  and  no  food  might  also  have  been  added.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  to  deter  gold-diggers,  however,  and  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season  the  Tuapeka  escort,  according  to  the  Otago 
Coionisi  of  September  20,  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  with 
11,231  ounces  of  gold !  The  advance  of  summer  was  expected  to  greatly 
reduce  prices,  the  roads  being  rapidly  improved,  and  cartage,  which  hsA 
hitherto  been  1127.  per  ton  from  Dunedin,  would  in  consequence  become 
less  expensive,  more  especially  as  the  arrivals  from  Helbourne  would 
produce  competition.  There  is>  then,  a  fine  little  comer  of  the  globe 
mviting  the  enterprising  to  the  Antipodes  in  1862.  It  b  healthy  and 
picturesque,  with  a  pleasant  climate,  and  it  holds  out  promises  to  any 
hard-working  man  of  earning  from  the  gold  scattered  on  its  surfiaucey 
with  industry  and  economy,  at  all  events  sufficient  to  settle  as  a  pros* 
perous  landea  proprietor,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  years  in  the  rearing 
of  live  stock  and  tilling  his  own  acres,  and  to  leave  an  improving  estate 
to  his  children.  It  is  probably  thus  that  Providence  tempts  civilised  msA 
to  the  rescue  of  distant  and  unproductive  lands. 


THE  GREVAVOE  ELOPEMENT. 
Part  V. 


It  was  a  miserable  sc«ne  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  ben  6mI 
of  Laurence  Sweynson's  honse,  the  minister  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
females  shrieking  around  him,  while  the  men— that  is,  as  many  as  the 
place  wocdd  hold — gravely  discussed  the  affair  in  *'  the  but  end."  Poor 
MK}nndle  really  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  he  felt  as  miserable  at 
anybody  (fer  was  not  she  whom,  since  his  interview  with  the  accepted  of 
the  Russian  lady  of  quaHty,  he  had  begvn  to  look  upon  almost  as  his 
betrothed  bride,  was  not  she  torn  from  him  ?) ;  yet  he  didn't  feel  m* 
clmed,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  at  all  dignified,  to  howl,  and  he  felt 
jest  then  too  stupified  to  "  improve  the  eooasion."  So  he  sat  and  wiped 
his  ^ye§y  and  nose,  and  head,  with  his  big  red  pocket*handkerohief,  and 
answered  the  nnmerous  inquiries  put  to  him  at  random,  and  in  e  most 
misatisfaetory  manner,  an4  stared  at  the  tea-tray  with  the  picture  of  tlM 
naval  engagement,  and  the  clumsy  shepherds  and  dogs  on  the  mantel- 
piece, until  his  eyeballs  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  head.     However,  by- 
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and-by  he  picked  up  a  little,  and  recollected  the  pontion  he  occupied, 
and  what  was  naturally  expected  of  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  David 
and  Gehaszi  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  commenced  in  a  load,  sonorous 
tone,  an  address  of  consolation  and  exhortation,  in  which,  with  a  delicate 
and  accurate  reference  to  his  own  relations  with  Miss  Julia,  he  compared 
himself  to  David  weeping  for  his  son  Absalom.  This,  of  course,  brought 
out  A  ffood  deal  more  tears  and  meanings  from  the  audience,  and  the^ 
had  all  reached  a  fine  pitch  of  woe  and  wailing  misery,  when  Hagnie 
Smith  suddenly  stalked  into  the  centre,  and  requested  to  know  what  all 
this  noise  was  about  ?  Magnie  had  said  little  or  nothing  when  Eric 
Sweynson's  body  was  found,  and  had  offered  no  remarks  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  Miss  Tomkins  had  gone  in  the  Dutch  Tcssel,  but  had, 
with  praiseworthy  self-control,  determined  to  keep  his  own  counsel  uotil 
he  saw  whether  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  pursue  the  lovers.  He 
had,  therefore,  lefb  the  rest  and  strolled  southwards,  along  '^  the  banb,** 
for  some  miles,  watching  the  weather  and  deliberating  the  whole  matter 
over  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  confess  the  elopement.  He  saw  no  one  could  crois 
the  sound  just  now ;  probably  if  the  weather  moderated  the  schooner 
would  have  left  Scalloway  before  any  pursuer  could  reach  there;  be* 
sides  who  was  to  pursue  ?  not  M'Candle,  certainly,  he  thought.  And, 
moreover,  where  was  the  matter  who  pursued  them,  now  that  the 
lieutenant  had  been  removed  in  this  unfortunate  manner  ?  No  one  else 
would  have  a  right  to  stop  the  marriage,  and  indeed  it  might  be  as  well, 
if  possible,  to  follow  the  lovers  and  prevent  them  leaving  the  country,  u 
there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  now  why  they  should  not  get  married 
where  tbey  were.  So  Magnie  marched  back,  as  we  have  said,  and  into 
the  midst  of  the  uproarious  group  assembled  in  Laurence  Sweynson's 
"ben  end." 

**  What's  a'  dis  screachin'  an'  hilleebulloo  aboot,  I  want  to  kenow?" 
he  said.  "  Ir  ye  a*  ^n  oot  o'  your  heads  ?  I  waam,  lass"  (this 
sternly,  to  Kirsty),  "  it  it's  fur  yon  peerie*  flunky  doo's  lamentin'  dis 
wy  I  Ye  needna  greet,  sir  (to  M^Candle),  and  ye  needna  pretch  sae 
muckle,  fur  Ebsalom  is  no'  geen  da  wy  ye  tink,  efter  a'." 

This  interference  of  Magnie's  might  have  cost  him  dear,  and  indeed 
Mrs.  Sweynson,  who  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  lady  of  a  violent 
and  dictatorial  temperament,  had  seriously  beeun  to  contemplate  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  tne  intruder,  and  had  actually  got  the  naval  engage- 
ment tray  ana  one  of  the  stoneware  club-footed  dogs  in  her  eye,  u 
being  portable  and  effective  missiles  to  hurl  at  Mamie's  head,  when 
Magnie  silenced  them  all  by  offering,  hurriedly  and  briefly,  yet  very 
clearly,  his  explanatory  narrative,  in  which,  of  course,  he  was  imme- 
diately supported  by  Kirstvy  who  had  pretended  all  this  time  to  believe 
firmly  in  Miss  Tomkins's  loss,  and  now  made  a  show  of  drying  up  her 
eyes.  The  new  li^ht  thrown  upon  the  affair  had,  of  course,  the  effect 
of  stoppbg  the  crymg  in  a  great  measure,  and  increasing  the  talk  and 

riip  and  exclamations  of  wonder.     But  poor  M'Candle  was,  as  may 
supposed,  even  more  knocked  down  by  this  intelligence  than  the 
former.     He  seemed  literally  knocked  down,  for  he  stopped  in  the  midst 

*  litUe. 
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of  his  diBCOune  and  dropped  into  a  chiur.  And  this  was  the  end  of  his 
new-bom  hopes !  This  was  the  final  reward  of  his  passion !  This  was 
the  finale  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  lady  of  quality,  the  Princess 
Walkemoff,  fourth  cousin  of  the  czar,  and  his  friend  Mortimer,  of  the 

Dragoons.     If  he  hadn't  been  a  divine  he  would  certainly  have 

been  yery  much  inclined  to  give  yent  to  some  strong  expressions  re- 
specting the  said  Mortimer,  of  the Dragoons,  who  had  dared  to  go 

and  '*  sell"  him  in  this  manner.  Oh  !  the  lying  and  duplicity  of  some 
people!  And  then,  to  be  exposed  this  way  before  all  his  nock,  just 
when  he  had  been  giving  them  to  understand  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cruel  sea,  a  short  time  would  have  given  the  blooming  Julia  Tomkins 
to  his  arms !  He  found  a  little  relief,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  in  giving 
his  gravest  and  sternest  rebuke  to  Magnie  Smith  for  having  assisted  in 
this  nefarious  scheme,  and  insinuated  that  he  might,  without  any  stretch 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  be  excommunicated  and  denied  all  privileges 
of  the  Church ;  which  indirect  anathema,  however,  Magnie  took  with 
very  great  coolness,  merely  remarking :  **  Just  as  you  lek,  sir  V  But 
just  tiien  it  was  suggested  by  Kirsty,  with  an  hysterical  sob,  might  not 
something  unpleasant  have  happened  to  the  schooner  from  Scalloway,  if 
she  had  gone  to  sea?  Magnie  did  not  think  she  could  possibly  have  left 
Scalloway  Bay,  but  still  there  was  a  possibility  she  might ;  so  all  the  old 
women  who  bad  been  silenced  by  the  recent  explanation,  not  feeling 
warranted  in  lamenting  very  loudly  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Eric  Sweynsooi 
Lieutenant  Tomkins,  and  the  footman,  and  had  consequentiy  felt  rather 
crushed  for  the  moment  and  disappointed,  burst  out  anresh  and  with  re- 
newed vigour.  M'Candle  also  seemed  to  brisken  up  wonderfully  at  this 
suggestion.  Magnie  then  volunteered  to  set  off  to  Scalloway  himself, 
die  moment  he  could  cross  the  sound,  and  ascertain  whether  the  vessel 
had  left  or  not,  and  if  not,  to  convey  to  Miss  Tomkins  the  mournful 
intelligence  of  her  father's  loss.  So  next  momme  he  set  off  for  the 
"  toon"  from  which  the  lovers  had  embarked,  and  after  waiting  there 
more  than  a  day  he  managed  to  seize  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  got  over 
to  tiie  mainland,  and  on  to  Scalloway,  as  we  have  described. 

Captain  Mortimer  was  much  startled  by  the  news  Magnie  brought 
him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  carry  it 
to  Julia.  But  he  felt  it  must  be  done,  for  he  saw  with  Magnie  that  the 
elopement  was  now  unnecessary,  and  that  being  so,  it  should  certainly 
be  avoided.  So  he  went  on  board  the  Sea  Rng^  and  broke  the  tidings 
to  Miss  Tomkins,  who  was  of  course  very  much  shocked  and  erieved 
therewith,  especially  as  her  parent's  loss  might  almost  be  saia  to  be 
caused  indirectly  by  herself.  The  captain  prudentiy  left  her  alone  with 
Mrs.  Halcro  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  morrow  he  came  back, 
and  proposed  that  tiiey  should  return  to  Grevavoe.  It  was  positively 
necessary  for  their  interests  that  they  should  do  so,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Masters  Bob  and  Nelson  would  return  to  Trafiilgar  Hall  im- 
mediately, if  they  had  not  done  so  already,  and  there  was  no  saying 
what  they  mifffat  do  if  left  alone.  At  length  it  was  settied  that  JiCss 
Tomkins  shotud  ffo  home  under  Magnie's  escort,  while  Captain  Morti- 
mer proceeded  to  Lerwick  to  consult  with  the  late  Lieutenant  Tomkins's 
man  of  business  there.  So  next  day  tiiey  parted  for  this  purpose.  They 
bade  a  friendly  fiarewell  to  Captain  Halcro  and  his  wife  b^ore  leaving 
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them,  and  Captain  Mortimer  pressed  upon  them  some  iliglit  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services. 

•*  Well,  sir,''  said  Captain  Halcro,  **  since  you  are  so  good,  I  tank  you 
for  yom:  nobble  generosity.  Fm  soary,  sir,  yon  should  be  disappointed 
in  your  trifle  of  a  galoppment,  but  you  may  command  me  at  any  footer 
time,  if  you  require  my  preef^sninil  senrices.  Madam  (taking  off  his 
hat)  you  pit  me  in  mind  of  the  ristn'  sun  dessolyin'  the  doody  mists,  or 
Nobbia  smilin'  tro'  her  tairs.  I  wish  you  all  joy  and  pluser,  and  lots  o' 
small  bairns,  which  I  reckon  you're  sure  o'  bavin'." 

Here  the  captain  became  quite  affected,  even  to  tears,  and  once  more 
pressing  his  homy  hand,  they  left  him  and  proceeded  on  shore.  Then 
Captain  Mortimer  saw  Julia  and  Magnie  Smith  depart  northwards, 
ana  himself  proceeded  to  Lerwick,  promiang  to  be  at  Orevaroe  in  a 
few  days. 

It  was  a  mournful  return  home  for  Julia,  and  she  and  Kirst^  Sweynson 
did  nothing  for  a  day  or  two  but  blubber  and  sob  in  concert  Then  Captain 
Mortimer  came  back  from  Lerwick,  bringing  with  him  tfie  lawyer  who 
was  the  professional  adviser  of  Lieutenant  Tomkins.  It  appeared  that  the 
Seutenant  had  left  no  will,  therefore  the  bulk  of  his  property  went  to  hb 
two  interesting  sons,  who  would  be  required  to  appoint  curators  or 
guardians  until  they  came  of  age.  The  mother's  money  was,  however, 
entirely  the  property  of  Julia.  This  gentleman  at  the  same  time  re- 
marked, that  as  iJiere  was  no  proof  positive  of  die  death  of  Lieutenant 
Tomkins — although,  perhaps,  tittle  doubt  of  the  fact — ^nothing  shoidd 
be  interfered  with  until  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  except,  as  he 
roguishly  remarked  to  Captain  Mortimer,  *<  Lieutenant  Tomkins's 
daughter,  and  the  sooner  that  is  over  the  better,  for  you  are  to  suppose 
the  old  fellow  is  dead  until  he  turns  up  again,  at  all  eyents,  and  it  mil  be 
easier  to  do  the  splicing  business  now."  Captain  Mortimer  thought  so 
too,  for  he  had  ascertained  in  Lerwick  that  scandal  had  already  begun  to 
be  busy  with  Miss  Tomkins's  name,  and  on  talking  over  the  matter 
with  the  young  lady  it  was  decided  the  union  should  take  place  at  once. 
Then  Captain  Mortimer  was  hardy  enough  to  pay  another  yisit  to 
M<^andle,  and  again  succeeded  in  talking  over  tne  poor  minister,  but 
this  time  widi  a  different  object.  He  dwelt  principally  on  the  injury 
done  to  Miss  Tomkins's  eood  name  by  the  elopement,  and  proving  in- 
contestably  that  for  this  (and  the  other  trifline  reason  that  she  wotudn't 
have  him),  MK]!andle  could  never  have  the  rair  one  himself,  he  at  last 
got  the  minister's  consent  to  do  what  they  required  of  him.  Then  did 
the  precentor  of  the  kirk  proclaim  from  his  little  box  below  the  pulpit 
that  there  was  **  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  George  Mortimer  and 
Jufia  Tomkins,"  and  the  following  week  the  happy  pair  were  united  by 
the  Reverend  Donald  M^Candle,  assisted — ^by  nobody  at  all !  Tes,  poor 
M'Candle  married  them,  for  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do,  but  he 
hurried  home  immediately  afterwards  and  locked  himself  in  his  apart- 
ment, refusing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  see  even  Master  Thomas 
Sweynson,  and  looking  very  red  about  the  eyes  next  morning.  In  diis 
stnughtforward  simple  way  was  accomplished  what  had  vainly  cost  so 
much  intrigue  and  misery  to  bring  about,  and  Captain  Mortimer  might 
not  inappropriately  be  compared  to  the  renowned  Dutchman  described 
by  the  erudite  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  who  took  a  run  of  two  mfles  for 
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the  purpose  of  jumpiog  over  a  hill,  and  then  when  he  got  to  the  bottom 
sat  down,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  walked  quietly  over  at  his  leisure ! 

Many  months  went  by.  There  appeared  no  doubt  now  of  Lieotenaat 
Tomkins's  loss.  Captain  Geoi^e  Mortimer  and  hb  lady  had  gone  to 
England,  leaving  the  legal  gentleman  in  Lerwiek  to  look  after  their 
interests,  and  steps  were  being  taken  for  having  curators  appointed 
for  the  Masters  Tomkins,  who  were  in  the  mean  time  sowing  their 
puerile  wild  oats  with  their  usual  aeaL  M<}andle  had  preached  Liente* 
nant  Tomkins'a  funeral  sermon,  a  sublime  discourse,  lastro^  exactly 
one  hour  and  three-quartms,  in  anticipation  of  which  no  end  of  caraway- 
seeds  had  been  laid  in  by  the  old  women  of  his  congregation,  so  that 
the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  (including  that  of  Laurenee  Sweyn- 
son,  who  had  now  stepped  into  his  brother*s  shoes)  were  quite  out 
of  the  oommodity  fi)r  a  long  while ;  and  a  beautiful  granite  slab  had  been 
sent  from  Aberdeen  by  3to.  Greorge  Mortimer's  oiSas,  to  be  placed  in 
the  burial-gronnd  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Tomkins  in  the  chufchyard, 
•tating  how  the  said  Loeutenant  Tomkins  had  been  lost  at  sea  June, 
18-*-,  and  having  engraved  beneath  a  great  many  texts  and  beautiful 
bits  of  appropiiate  religious  poetry  and  descriptive  prose,  showing  what  a 
truly  estimable  individual  this  distinguished  officer  had  been,  '*  beloved 
in  public  life  as  well  as  in  private  society,"  and  hinting  that  the  only  con- 
sideratioa  on  which  his  friends  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  permit  his 
departure  was  his  being  particularly  required  in  a  more  celestial  sphere. 
And  the  naval  papers  published  a  biography  of  Lieutenant  Nicholas 
Tomkins,  ILN.,  a  very  flaming  one,  giving  his  age  and  the  place  of  his 
birth,  aod  a  short  account  (principally  imaginary)  of  his  death,  and 
giving  a  full  narrative  of  his  services,  the  chief  of  which  seemed  to  be 
taat  he  was  once  in  a  boat  which  was  sent  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
take  a  fortress,  and  didn't  take  it,  but  got  taken  itself  instead;  and  that, 
on  another  occasion,  he  did  something  improper,  for  which  he  was  nearly 
br<^en  by  court-martial.  And  Master  Bob  and  Master  Horatio  Nelson 
Tomkins  carried  matters  with  a  very  high  hand  at  Grevavoe,  and  the 
former  told  sone  of  his  intimate  cronies,  confidentially,  "  I  say,  now 
pa's  hopped  and  Julia's  gone,  me  and  Nelson  are  going  to  have  stick-ups 
and  tail^cUcoats !"  and  Master  Nelson  added,  '^  Yes,  how  jolly !  and  we  U 
have  port  and  sherry  and  strawberry-jam  always  for  breakCMt  Won't 
it  be  prime  I" 

Matters,  we  say,  had  come  to  this  pass,  when  all  of  a  sudden^  one  very 
fine  day,  there  arrived  in  Grevavoe  a  small  sloop  from  the  town  of 
Bergen,  in  Norway.  She  dropped  anchor,  a  boat  without  delay  lefi  her 
side  for  the  shore;  in  that  boat  were  two  well-dressed  individuals  as  pas- 
sengers, and  these  individuals  were  Lieutenant  Nicholas  TomldaSy  bIN., 
and  Mr.  William  Dicky! 

Great  was  the  constematUMi  at  Grevavoe.  Pe(^  w«re  astonished, 
mortified^  annoyed.  When  persone  who  were  not  particularly  noted  as 
benefactori  of  me  human  species  have  been  returned  aa  dead  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  everybody,  when  it  has  been  unanimously  decided  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  their  re-appearance,  and  people  have,  solely  on  this  account, 
permitted  a  mourning  tablet  to  be  put  up,  giving  them  erecKt  for  virtues 
they  nevsr  either  possessed  or  pretended  to,  it  is  so  disgusting  to  have 
ihem  come  back  ma  all.    But  still  there  was  Lieutenant  Tomkins  and 
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there  was  Mr.  William  Dicky,  and  they  had  to  he  received  oow  ia  » 
manner  hefitting  retpectahle,  lively  flesh  and  hlood.  It  seemed  that  the 
reasons  these  gentlemen  had  to  urge  for  their  return  from  the  Stygian 
shore  were  these.  They  had  not  been  drowned  at  all,  that  our  readers 
will  have  already  surmised.  But  neither  had  the  Dutch  "  buss  "  been 
capsized.  When  the  squall  caught  her  there  had  certainly  been  every 
prospect  of  her  immediate  destruction,  and  the  tumult  and  hubbub  had 
even  broken  the  seals  on  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  drugged  sleepers.  For 
some  time  the  peril  was  great,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Eric  Sweyn- 
son  must  have  either  fallen  overboard  by  accident  during  the  excitement, 
or  must  have  in  despair  entrusted  himself  unperceived  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  attached  to  a  plank  or  spar.  By-and-by  a  craft  had  borne  down 
to  them,  which  proved  to  be  a  large  Norwegian  vessel,  homeward  bound. 
She  took  on  board  the  crew  of  the  Dutch  vessel,  the  *'  buss"  herself  being 
unavoidably  left  to  the  storm,  and  Lieutenant  Tomkins  and  Mr.  Dicky, 
along  with  Mynheer  Van  Donker  and  his  men,  had  to  go  to  Bergen. 
From  thence  they  went  to  the  capital,  where  Lieutenant  Tomkins's 
uniform  procured  him  the  greatest  attention  and  respect.  The  in- 
habitants of  Christiania  were  certain  he  must  be  a  royal  duke  at  least, 
for  they  had  heard  that  royal  dukes  were  almost  as  plentiful  in  Great 
Britain  as  common  citiaens,  and  they  treated  the  visitors  whom  the  Fatea 
had  cast  amone  them  with  the  highest  honour  and  reverence.  Lieutenant 
Tomkins  and  his  footman  for  the  time  being  were  as  happy  as  crickets 
during  their  stay  in  Scandinavia,  and  were  very  sorry  indeed  when  one 
day  they  were  visited  by  a  personage  who  announced  himself  as  the 
master  of  a  Lerwick  vessel  which  had  come  to  Be^n  for  a  cargo  of 
wood  and  boats,  and  having  heard  of  the  safety  of  Tomkins  and  Dicky, 
had  called  to  ofier  them  a  passage  to  Zetland.  Lieutenant  Tomkins  re- 
marked confidentially  to  Mr.  Dicky  thereafter  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, *'  If  I  had  had  all  right  and  square,  and  been  sure  of  my  half-pay 
and  my  dividends,  I'm  blowed  if  I  wouldn't  have  remained  dead,  my  boj, 
for  the  rest  of  my  existence.  A  jolly  place  that  Norway,  I  can  tell  you." 
Laurence  Sweynson,  in  virtue  of  his  being  now  a  person  of  importance 
at  Grevavoe,  as  well  as  an  elder  in  the  kirk,  was  deputed  to  broak  to 
Lieutenant  Tomkins  the  news  of  his  daughter's  nuptials.  He  kept  the 
elopement  affiiir  in  the  background,  but  the  Masters  Tomkins  nullified 
this  bit  of  diplomacy  very  shortly,  for  they  informed  their  parent  of  the 
whole  circumstances,  and  showed  him  for  the  first  time — for  Van  Donker 
had,  of  course,  lied  through  thick  and  thin  to  the  last — ^to  whom  he 
owed  his  little  sea*trip.  The  lieutenant  was  tremendously  wroth.  First 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  reporting  M*Candle's  abominable  conduct 
in  uniting  the  couple  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  Edinborvfa 
—a  step  which  he  assured  the  divine  would  inevitably  procure  his  dis- 
missal m>m  the  Christian  ministry  as  an  unworthy  labourer  ^rein.  Bot 
this  revenge  bein^  remote,  and  something  more  tangible  being  necessary, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  boiling  passions  by  thrashing  Master  Bob  and  Master 
Nelson  with  sest  and  energy  on  the  very  next  day,  which  happened  to 
be  a  Sunday,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  grown  more  rebellious  lately  from  their  sister's  example  and  their 
temporary  taste  of  liberty,  fled  to  Lerwick  on  Monday,  and  *'  bund,**  or 
bound,  as  apprentices  in  the  merchant  service,  and  before  their  parent 
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could  follow  them  had  proceeded  to  Shields  to  enter  upon  their  new  life. 
The  lieatenant  calmed  down  after  this.  He  hegan  to  be  actually  amiable, 
and  he  went  and  called  for  and  made  friends  with  M'Candle,  thereby 
evaporating  the  fears  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  had  been 
quaicing  terribly  in  his  shoes  since  that  threat  of  the  General  Assembly 
had  reached  his  ears.  Finally,  Lieutenant  Tomkins  decided  that,  as  the 
thing  was  over,  and  as  no  effort  or  exertion  on  his  part  could  bring  back 
the  past  or  improve  and  alter  the  affair  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  he 
would  even  make  the  best  of  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  course  of  conduct  most 
commendable,  and  precisely  similar  to  that  for  which  philosophers  from, 
the  earliest  ages  have  received  applause  and  gained  immortality.  So  he 
wrote  his  daughter,  giving  her  his  for^veness,  and,  moreover,  went  to 
England  and  visited  her ;  durine  which  visit,  however,  he  did  more  than 
his  dear  Julia  bargained  for,  for,  falling  in  with  a  very  enchanting 
young  person  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  finding  he  was  not  wholly 
obnoxious  to  her,  he  married  her,  and  took  her  home  to  Grevavoe,  and 
he  had  exactly  ten  children  by  her  before  he  finally  and  in  a  bond  fide 
manner  quitted  the  world  at  a  good  old  age. 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  marriage  turned  out  much  better  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  than  had  been  anticipated ;  for  the  captain's  &ther  and 
orothen  being  removed  ^m  the  world  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
the  gallant  officer  became  Sir  George  Mortimer,  Bart.  He  then  left  the 
army,  and  went  into  parliament  as  became  him.  And  had  you  moved  in 
fashionable  society  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  you  would  have 
often  met  Lady  Mortimer  and  two  or  three  sickly,  fair-haired  daughters 
in  Mayfair  drawing-rooms,  and  at  Bath  and  Brighton,  and  other  favourite 
resorts  of  the  beau  monde  of  that  day.  She  had  then  begun  to  rouge, 
and  was  very  fond  of  whist,  and  (some  people  whispered)  snuffed.  They 
said  she  looked  not  over  happy.  Perhaps  she  sometimes  thought 
with  fond  regret  of  old  Grevavoe,  and  the  wild  scenes  of  her  romantic 
mudenhood ;  perhaps  she  only,  like  most  of  us,  sighed  for  youth,  that 
priceless,  irrecoverable  gem,  so  contemned  when  it  gleams  on  our  fore- 
head, so  mourned  when  it  has  for  ever  eluded  our  grasp  ;-but  we  certainly 
think  she  was  not  very  happy  in  her  marriage.  Marriages,  say  some 
people,  are  made  in  heaven,  ouiers,  cynically,  have  found  a  veiy  different 
parentage  for  these  ceremonies.  But  whether  they  are  blessed  by  angelic 
or  cursed  by  Satanic  patronage,  as  a  general  rule,  marriages  certainly  do 
appear,  in  very  many  cases,  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  that  mys- 
tmous  power  which,  according  to  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  always  puts  the 
short  coats  on  the  long  policemen  and  the  long  coats  on  the  short  ones, 
and  has  of  late  years  become  so  noted  for  placing  the  square  pins  in  the 
round  holes,  and  the  wrong  men  in  the  right  places.  Now,  had  Misa 
Tomkins  married  M'Candle,  we  dare  say  she  would  soon  have  got  accQ8<^ 
tomed  to  his  oddities,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  would  have  made  a 
most  devoted  husband,  while  we  know  that  Sir  George  Mortimer,  Bart.^. 
did  not,  within  five  years  of  their  union,  care  twopence  for  her,  and  had 
Aat  wise  regulation  of  our  forefathers  still  prevailed  which  enabled  meiv^ 
to  sell  their  wives  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  would  hav^ 
written  to  his  agent  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  the  sale  just  as  readily» 
and  as  carelessly  as  he  gave  directions  for  the  dbposal  of  his  commission 
and  his  stud  of  horses. 
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Mr.  WilUam  Diekj  remained  widi  Sir  George  to  the  end  of  hii  ezisfc- 
ence.  For  man  j  years  he  was  to  be  seen  sunDiDg  himself  in  die  door- 
way of  the  Portman-aqwire  mansion  during  "  the  season,''  or  hobbling 
about — for  he  eot  Terj  obese  and  pursy  latterly — at  the  pUuse  in  Norfolk 
when  the  world  was  out  of  town.  Feeing  age  coming  upon  him,  and 
ba;?ing  saTed  a  little  property,  he  resolved  to  go  into  the  lodging  line, 
taking  to  himself  a  wifs,  at  we  same  time,  in  the  shape  of  the  house- 
keeper in  Norfolk,  who  had  also  saved  a  little  property.  Unhappily, 
just  two  days  before  the  marriage  was  to  have  been  solemnised,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed— of  ''  appleplexy,"  his  fellow-servants  said. 

M*Candle  ended  his  days  in  the  manse.  He  did  not  die  a  bachekwv 
lor  the  foolish  feUow  was  ultimately  caught  by  the  attractions  of  ^  the 
lass''  who  had  been  his  tablemaid,  who  was  a  good  deal  broader  than 
leng,  and  whose  countenance  was  like  a  fiery  furnace,  and  he  made  her 
Mrs.  M'Candle,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  cook,  old  Kitty,  who  re- 
marked, ^^  Bairns,  da  body,  if  he  wii  gaen  te  mayry  a  wumman  might 
ka'  ubtyned  a  raysonable  faymale  instead  o'  a  skildren,*  freevalous  divii 
lek  yon."  However,  '*  the  lass"  made  M'Candle  a  very  useful  wife,  and 
they  got  on  very  well  together.  He  determined  on  educating  her,  and 
was  (A  the  point  of  instructing  her  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, when  he  ascertained  that  those  of  the  English,  her  mother  tong^ue^ 
were  still  almost  wholly  un£uniliar  to  her.  He  then,  in  all  his  spare 
moments,  devoted  himself  to  making  her  acquainted  with  these  essentiai 
matters,  and  was  just  beginning  to  have  a  faint  prospect  of  success^ 
when,  after  forty  years  of  wedd^  bliss,  she  was  taken  from  him  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  M*Candle  went  on  with  his  cM  style  of  preadiing  to  the 
Itft,  and  was  always  pardcularlv  hard  upon  David  and  Gehaii,  after  the 
elopement  a£Eur,  whion  was  really  ungrateful  conduct  on  his  part,  seeing 
that  these  persons  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  pulpit  repntataon.  He 
kept  Tammie  Sweynson  with  him  for  some  years,  and  the  latter  made 
SQch  pro^^ress  in  his  studies,  that  his  father,  by  M'Candle's  advice,  sent 
him  to  Kmg's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  study  for  the  Kirk.  The  whole 
fiunily  looked  feowaid  with  great  expectation  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Tho- 
mas should  ''  wag  his  pow  in  a  poopit ;"  but  they  were  destined  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  disappointed,  n>r  the  young  man,  falling  in  with  some 
dissenting  publications  which  opoied  upon  bun  new  religious  lights,  caoM 
at  last  to  the  deliberate  and  highly  libmd  oonclusbn  that  all  persons  be- 
longing to  any  Churdi  connected  with  the  State  in  any  manner,  were  on 
ike  h^  road  to  perdition.  So  he  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mediodists,  and  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Fecjee  Islands,  where  he 
IS  probably  still  livine^  and  converting  the  natives,  if  these  delicate- 
stomached  individuals  have  not  long  ago  converted  him  into  a  meat-fne. 

Considerable  obscurity  rested  for  a  long  period  on  the  fate  of  the 
Masters  Tomkins.  The  lieutenant  bought  them  off  from  their  sea- 
apprentioeship,  and  obtained  for  them  emplojrment  in  different  offices  in 
snoeesnon,  with  the  view  of  making  them  merdiante  or  lawyers,  but  a 
tendency  for  doing  nothing  except  imbibing  beer  and  spirits,  and  knodc- 
ing  down  those  placed  in  autiionty  over  them  on  slight  provocation,  or 
none  at  all,  invariably  procured  for  them  dismissal  from  these  situations. 

*  Bkiidren^addieted  to  shriU,  idiotic  langfater. 
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They  borrowed  and  begged  from  their  sister  until  she  was  forced,  by  her 
husband's  orders,  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  them ;  then  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  and  severally  disappeared  for  many  years.  It  has  re- 
cently  been  ascertained,  however,  that  Master  Bob  is  now  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Gty  of  Utah.  He  is  an  elder,  has  at  present  four- 
tsen  wives,  and  being  well  to  do,  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  most  eligible 
match  by  Mormon  mammas,  and  is  altogether  a  highly  respected  and 
promising  member  of  that  very  respectable  community.  Several  years 
oave  elapsed  smce  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Tomkins  was  last  seen  by  a  per- 
son who  had  known  him  in  better  days.  He  was  on  board  a  steam-boat 
plying  between  London-bridge  and  Woolwich,  and  he  was  attired  in  a 
very  small  tight  blue  jacket,  faced  with  red,  hb  very  long,  diin  legs 
were  encased  in  trousers  of  the  same  colours,  and  he  was  sudking  a  very 
little  cane.  He  was  then  understood  to  be  a  full  private  in  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

lieutenant  Tomkins  left  his  means  to  his  new  wife  and  family,  and 
when  he  died  they  buried  him  in  the  old  kirkyard,  and  put  over  him  that 
same  granite  slab  which  had  been  provided  for  him  long  before,  and 
which  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Tomkins  thought  too  good  to  be  made  no  use  of. 
So  if  you  vfalked  among  the  tombstones  not  knowing  all  these  particulars, 
and  read  the  inscription,  you  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gallant  officer  was  drowned  at  sea  twenty  years  before  he  actually  died 
comfortably  in  his  own  bed.  Laurence  Sweynson  and  his  gudewife  also 
lie  in  that  old  kirliyard,  and  so  do  most  of  the  generation  who  knew  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Mortimer,  Mr.  WiUiam  Dicky,  and  the  Reverend 
Donald  M<]landle  when  they  were  young  people.  But  Magnie  Smith 
and  his  wife  Kirsty  still  live  at  Grevavoe,  a  jolly,  hearty  old  couple,  with 
grown-up  grandchildren.  They  occupy  Laurence  Sweynson's.old  house, 
and  Kirsty's  brother  Joahnnie  has  the  <<  Ha' "  and  shop  of  Mr.  Erie. 
And  often  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  lads  and  lasses  are  congre- 
^ted  round  Magnie's  warm  fireplace,  helping  his  fimily  to  "wind 
aimmonds,"*  or  assisting  in  some  other  essentiiu  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  the  door  and  windows  are  snugly  secured  against  the  fierce  blasts, 
and  the  peats  bum  up  brightly,  and  the  pot  boils  rapidly  for  supper,  does 
Kirsty  narrate  to  her  woiuering,  admiring  listeners  these  stimng  events 
of  her  youth. 

Except  for  the  change  of  people,  Grevavoe  is  much  the  same  as  of  old 
There  are  still  fierce,  stormy  days  in  winter,  and  lovely,  peaceful  summer 
evenings,  and  the  bum  murmurs  along  as  composedly  as  ever.  And  there 
are  wrecks  and  drownings,  courtings  and  jealousies,  marryings  and 
'^  givings  in  marriage,''  as  in  davs  of  yore,  but  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge there  has  never  been  anotner  Grevavoe  Elopement 

*  Tw^t  straw-ropes. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 
IV. — FoRBiON  Troops  in  thb  Service  of  France. 

If  we  may  believe  a  manuscript  qaoted  by  Pere  Daniel,  and  entitled 
**  Plaintes  des  Gardes  Ecossaises  au  Roi  Louis  Xm.,**  the  Scotch  were 
the  first  foreigners  who  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Judging  from  the  prerogatives  described  in  this  complaint,  the  Sootdi 
Guards  proudly  boasted  of  having  served  France  from  time  immemorial, 
and  Charles  V.  raised  to  seventy-six  the  number  of  French  archoB, 
originally  established  by  Charles  le  Gros  at  twenty-four.  The  standard 
of  the  Scottish  company  bore  a  gpreyhound  coursing  over  a  plain,  with  the 
motto :  In  omne  modoJideUt,  The  Scotch  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
this  device.  Those  who  went  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  and 
formed  the  first  of  the  fifteen  orderly  companies,  proved  of  great  as- 
sistance in  expelling  the  EnjB;lish,  and  the  Conn^table  Stuart,  their  chief, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rouvray,  in  1429.  Beneath  the  walls  of 
Liege  the  Scottish  Guard  gave  fresh  proof  of  their  devotion,  "  by  serving 
as  rampart  and  buckler  to  Louis  XI.,  who  was  preserved  by  them  from 
the  daggers  of  the  Liegeois.''  They  kept  such  good  guard  that  the  king 
did  not  know  the  danger  he  had  run  until  it  was  past.  According  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Fleuranges,  the  Scottish  archers  routed  at 
Ravenna  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  took  prisoners  a 
large  body  of  Spanish  officers.  Lastly,  at  Pavia,  the  company  of  Scottish 
Guards  let  themselves  be  cut  to  pieces  before  they  allowed  the  king's 
person  to  be  approached. 

During  the  civil  wars  that  preceded  the  accession  of  Henri  IV.  to  the 
throne,  the  Scots  had  several  occasions  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve 
that  of  the  king.  They  arrested  the  daggers  of  the  <'  Sixteen,"  so  con- 
stantly rabed  against  him  ;  they  surrounded  the  victor  of  Ivry  when,  on 
going  to  reconnoitre  the  Duke  of  Parma's  army,  he  fell  in  with  the 
enemy's  vanguard,  and  was  only  able  to  escape,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of 
his  guards.  The  Scottish  gendarmes  always  had  precedence  of  the 
French,  and  were  for  a  long  time  commanded  by  sons  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  Those  amone  them  called  ^'  Gardes  du  Corps"  bad  a  chief 
who  bore  the  title  of  *'  the  first  man-at-arms  in  France."  Charles  VII., 
not  satisfied  with  having  only  this  company  to  guard  his  person,  formed 
another,  entirely  French.  Louis  XL  created  one  on  the  same  model,  and 
granted  letters  of  naturalisation  to  the  whole  Scotch  nation. 

The  remains  of  those  bands  of  adventurers  who  composed  the  French 
army  almost  exclusively  prior  to  Charles  VIL,  the  Italians,  were  at  first 
comprised  among  the  foreign  troops  dismissed  by  the  king  in  1453.  They 
reappeared  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and  were  appreciated  owing  to  the 
contempt  the  lords  still  professed  for  the  infantry  and  projectiles.  A  fow 
years  later  they  became  very  numerous.  The  victorious  march  of  Charles 
Vin.  through  their  country  induced  a  great  number  of  them  to  enlist  in 
his  army.  The  Condottiere  Trivulzio  was  the  first  to  pass  over  to  the 
French,  in  1495,  at  the  battle  of  Garigliano,  and  the  bands  he  com- 
manded were  enrolled  in  the  French  army  four  years  later.  2000 
Italians  were  brought  to  Francis  I.  in  1521,  followed  the  next  year  by 
3000  under  Medici,  who  became  celebrated  as  the  Italian  black  bands. 
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From  1528  to  1535  France  received  32,000  new  Italian  troops,  and  nine 
years  later  10,000  more  were  raised  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  Corsica 
also  furnished  France  with  a  military  contingent,  counted  among  the 
Italian  troops,  until  the  annexation  took  place.  San  Pietro  de  Bastelica, 
in  1524,  led  a  band  of  1000  Corsicans  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  These 
soldiers,  who  were  '*  very  active,  well-drilled,  and  curious  in  their  duty," 
senred  through  the  sixteenth  century.  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Medicis 
summoned  to  France  Italians,  who  served  the  royal  cause  during  the 
relig^oos  wars,  and  they  were  eventually  formed  into  regiments  by  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu. 

So  ha  back  as  1284,  Philip  the  Bold  called  Germans  into  France,  when 
he  wished  to  secure  die  kingdom  of  Aragon  for  the  second  of  his  sons. 
The  infantry  were  called  lansquenets,  and  the  cavalry  reiters.  The  former 
word  18  a  corruption  of  the  German  lands-knecht,  or  villain,  and  they 
were  originally  serfs  who  served  in  the  suite  of  the  cavaliers  or  reitersi 
armed  with  a  poor  pike.     Each  reiter  had  two  lansquenets  as  horsemen, 
bat  after  a  while  they  were  formed  into  two  separate  corps.     The  lans- 
quenets, emancipated  by  soldiering  and  greedy  of  plunder,  sold  their 
blood,   after  the  fashion  of  the  Swiss,  to  any  one  willing  to  buy  it. 
Though  stronger  and  taller  than  the  sons  of  Helvetia,  they  were,  how- 
ever, less  to  be  depended  on  in  action,  but  they  cost  less.    Charles  V III., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  enlisted  lansquenets,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry  they  fought  on  both  sides.     Charles  VIII.,  at  the  outset,  took 
3000  lansquenets  into  his  pay,  which  number  he  quadrupled  on  his 
entrance  into  Italy.     Louis  XII.,  after  his  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, again  increaised  their  number,  and  he  had  nearly  15,000  at  the 
battle  of  Novara.     The  lansquenets  were  entrusted  vYith  the  guard  of 
the  artillery,  which  was  the  post  of  honour  in  action,  and  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  Swiss.     Hence,  at  Novara  and  Marignano,  the  Swiss 
directed  all  their  efforts  against  the  French  artillery,  *'  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  only  men  capable  of  guarding  it.**    They  succeeded  perfectly  at 
Novara,  and  would  probably  have  done  the  same  at  Marignano,  had  not 
Francis  I.  himself  marched,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  lansquenets, 
who,  animated  by  the  king's  intrepidity,  regained  their  courage  and  re- 
pulsed their  obstinate  foes.     The  lansquenets,  however,  did  not  justify 
the  exaggerated  opinion  formed  of  them  in  Europe.     Their  insubordina- 
tion and  love  of  plunder  caused  the  French  frequent  disasters.     They 
constantly  mutinied,  refused  to  fight  unless  their  pay  was  increased,  and 
generally  wound  up  the  campaign  by  deserting.     The  lansquenets  were 
divided  into  companies  of  gunners,  pikemen,  halberdiers,  and  two-handed 
swordsmen,  and  went  into  action  to  the  sound  of  the  tambouriue  and 
flute.     Although  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  Swiss,  the  lansquenets 
ereated  a  great  sensation  in  France.     Their  number  increasing  daily, 
they  formed  nearly  an  army  when  Louis  XII.  placed  the  Marechal  de 
Fleuranges  at  their  head.     This  general  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that, 
havinfi^  been  sent  by  the  king  to  recruit  hb  German  soldiers,  he  enrolled 
ablacK  band  of  lansquenets,  who  soon  formed  an  effective  strength  of 
10,000  men.     These  were  organised  in  two  corps  d'armee,  one  to  enter 
Guyenne,  the  other  Italy.     In  the  army  of  Navarre  there  were  7000 
lansquenets  under  the  command  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me,  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  joined  that  army  with  a  fresh  band  of  lansquenets  called  the 
Blanche  Rose.    Louis  XII.,  at  the  same  time,  gave  Fleuranges  3000 
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more  Germans,  at  whose  heed  he  crossed  the  Alps.  They  behaved  badh 
under  the  .walls  of  Norara,  in  spite  of  the  braTery  of  their  general, 
who  received  forty-six  wounds,  but  fought  much  better  at  Manguano. 
Francis  L,  in  giving  his  mother  an  account  of  this  action,  writes :  *'  The 
battle  was  a  long  one,  and  lasted  from  three  o'dock  yesterday  afternoon 
to  two  o'clock  this  day,  without  knowing  who  had  lost  or  won,  Bgfating 
incessantly,  and  firing  the  artillery  day  and  night,  and  I  assure  you, 
madam,  that  I  saw  lansquenets  measuring  pikes  with  the  Swiss,  and 
lances  with  the  gendarmes."  It  was,  doubtless,  this  praise  which  obtuned 
the  black  bands  their  reputation  for  bravery.  Thus  Francis  I.  wrots 
again  when  about  to  invade  Italy :  <*  If  there  be  more  lansquenets  in  tlie 
emperor^s  army  than  in  mine,  this  inferiority  in  numbers  is  made  up  for 
by  the  valour,  courage,  and  experience  of  my  black  bands.** 

In  spite  of  all  this  praise,  no  great  confidence  could  be  placed  in  these 
adventurers,  who  several  times  behaved  with  the  most  cowurdly  treaeheiy. 
At  the  siege  of  Fleuranges  they  sold  their  general,  the  Sire  de  Jameb^ 
to  the  Count  of  Nassau  for  a  small  sum,  and  surrendered  the  fortress. 
At  the  moment  when  500  villains  committed  this  odious  act,  die  King  of 
France  had  no  less  than  18,000  troops  in  his  camp  at  Attigny. 

During  the  Italian  war,  and  often  in  the  moment  of  action,  these  men 
committed  fatal  acts  of  defection;  but  such  was  the  strength  of  pre- 
judices, that  the  Kings  of  France  dared  not  entrust  the  honour  of  the 
nation  to  Frenchmen,  and  an  army  was  valued  the  more  the  more  Swiss 
or  German  troops  it  had  in  its  ranks. 

The  reiters,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  horsemen  mounted  on  ponies 
without  armour  or  caparison.  They  had  long  beards,  and  wore  a  coat  of 
mail  painted  black,  a  strong  cuirass,  and  a  long  sword  :  they  marched  to 
the  sound  of  the  attabals,  small  drums  tapped  with  a  single  stick.  Bran* 
tdme  says  that  "  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  well  pistoled"— is 
fiict,  they  rendered  the  use  of  the  pistol  general,  and  hence  were  also 
called  pistoleers.  They  were  also  called  *<  black  devils,'*  because  aocof- 
tomed  to  blacken  their  faces  before  going  into  action,  to  frighten  the 
enemy.  Generally,  the  reiters  were  Saxons,  Brunswickers,  or  Germans 
of  Deux  Fonts,  who  professed  Lutheranism,  and  went  to  the  aid  of  thdr 
French  co-religionists.  Still  they  were  seen  at  times  in  the  opposef 
camps,  but  the  Kings  of  France  had  few  of  them  during  the  religion 
wars,  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause  were  transferwa 
to  th^  regiments  of  German  cavalry  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  Swiss  come  next  to  these  corps  in  the  order  of  admission  into  the 
French  army.  Never  had  the  kings  such  devoted  defenders;  never  did 
a  nation  shed  their  blood  so  prodigally  to  defend  a  foreign  cause.  Whj 
are  we  forced  to  add  that  never  did  mercenaries  demand  so  high  a  pn^ 
for  their  hired  devotion.  A  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  said  to  that  king,  ib 
the  presence  of  Peter  Stuppa,  colonel  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  that  a  road 
mieht  be  paved  from  Paris  to  Basle  with  the  gold  and  silver  the  Smss 
had  received  from  the  Kings  of  France.  "  That  may  be  true,  wre,"  the 
colonel  retorted,  "  but  if  all  the  blood  my  countrymen  have  shed  oa 
behalf  of  your  majesty  and  your  predecessors  could  be  collected,  theie 
wouW  be  enough  to  fill  a  canal  from  Basle  to  P^is.'*  liiis  was  tro^ 
for  these  soldiers  frequentiy  gave  the  French  troops  the  example  of  the 
most  sublhne  devotion.  Francis  I.,  on  crossing  the  battle-field  of  ?»▼>% 
and  semng  Uie  spot  where  the  Swiss  had  fought  all  covered  with  corpM^ 
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•xdaiinad,  with  asorrowfiil  feeliag  of  mtttiicU,  '<  Had  all  mj  toldian 
done  tlidr  duly  like  ^  these  foreigners,  the  fate  of  this  day  would  have 
been  different  T  And  when  in  1830  the  bnllets  of  the  Parisians  brobe 
the  fleur-de-Iysed  crown  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  ^aeed 
a  name  from  the  list  of  kings,  the  last  defenders  of  the  throne  were  the 
Swiss.  It  is  a  curious  Cact,  by  the  way,  that  the  Kings  of  France  alwaya 
selected  from  foreigners,  and  notably  from  the  Swiss,  the  men-at-arms  te 
whom  they  confided  the  guard  of  their  persons.  This  tendency  is  ex- 
plicable in  suspicious  Louis  XI.,  but  the  others,  by  following  his  example^ 
seem  to  justify  the  data  of  the  modern  revolutionists,  who  assert  that 
monarchy  was  tottering  even  in  those  days. 

At  the  period  when  the  Swiss  beffan  to  be  talked  about,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  an  extraordinary  drama, 
whose  conclusion  struck  everyone  with  stupor,  was  being  performed  at 
the  gates  of  France.  A  small  people,  hitherto  all  but  unknown,  living 
democratically  in  its  mountains,  dared  alone  to  face  the  fury  of  Charlee 
the  Rash,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
Charles  was  beaten  at  Granson,  ruined  at  Morat,  and  miserably  killed  at 
Nancy.  Louis  XI.  was  probably  the  only  man  in  the  worid  who  had 
foreseen  so  strange  a  result.  It  was  he  who  got  up  the  quarrel  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  it  was  he  who  enoooraged  the 
former  in  resistance  by  lending  them  his  moral  support;  and  it  was  he^ 
too,  who  would  gain  the  most  by  their  victory.  The  truth  was,  Louis  XL 
knew  the  Swiss,  and  had  seen  them  close  at  the  battle  of  St  Jacques,  in 
1444.  He  had  then  seen  1200  citizens,  or  peasants,  repeating  the  pro* 
digy  of  Thermopylae,  and  resisting,  without  a  backward  glance,  an  army 
of  50,000  warriors.  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety  fell,  but,  before  bitinr 
tiie  dust,  they  had  killed  1100  horsemen  and  8000  infftntnr.  This  graiii 
spectacle  had  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Loms  XL,  who 
was  naturally  prone  to  distrust  the  nobility  and  seek  support  from  the 
siasses.  Loub  XI.,  still  the  Dauphin,  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss 
after  a  sanguinary  battle  fought  near  Basle.  Charles  VII.  ratified  this 
treaty  in  1463,  and  it  is  the  oldest  one  which  the  Swiss,  reg^arded  as  a 
nation,  formed  with  a  foreign  power.  The  Swiss,  at  first,  did  not  observe 
this  treaty  strictly,  for  their  troops  took  part  in  the  league  of  the  Bien 
Public.  There  resulted  from  this  a  delay  of  some  years  in  the  enrolment 
which  Lous  XI.  wished  to  carry  out,  but  the  king  was  too  oraftv  to  lose 
his  end  even  if  it  cost  him  heavily.  The  fiirst  Swiss  who  jomed  the 
French  were  those  whom  John  of  Anjou  led  to  Louis  XI.  in  1464 :  they 
numbered  500,  and  were  attached  to  the  firee  archers  efttablished  by 
Charles  VII,  But  the  king  wanted  more :  three  great  battles  had  juit 
produced  heroes  whom  he  resolved  to  buy  up.  By  a  new  treaty,  the 
number  of  Swiss  enlisted  for  France  could  not  be  below  6000  mr  exceed 
16,000. 

In  August,  1480,  6000  of  these  men  started  from  Berne  for  Franee^ 
and  Chanes  VIIL  created  in  1496  a  private  guard,  called  the  Companj 
of  the  Hundred  Swiss,  which  company  still  formed  part  of  the  Royal 
Guards  at  the  Revolution.  Under  this  king's  reign,  more  than  25,000 
Swiss  served  in  the  French  ranks.  They  crossed  the  Alps  during  the  fiiat 
Italian  war,  met  the  king  at  Asti,  and  followed  him  on  his  triumphal 
march  to  Naples.  Two  thousand  of  them,  led  by  Louis  of  Luxemfawi^ 
took  by  storm  Ostia :  they  entered  the  aneient  caj^tal  of  the  Ca 
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well  as  Naples,  and  when  Cbaries  wished  to  return  to  France,  the  Swiss 
cleared  the  way  for  him  across  the  Alps.  During  the  difficult  march,  in 
which  the  king  lost  one-half  his  army,  the  Swiss  displayed  sublime 
devotion :  the  people  had  risen  to  close  the  passage,  in  order  to  realise  an 
old  prophecy  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  wnich  asserted  that  Italy  would 
be  '*  the  tomb  of  the  French."  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Charles  VIIL 
gave  the  Swiss  the  guard  of  his  gfuns,  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
abandoning,  and  they  remaned  holders  of  that  honour  till  their  rupture 
with  Louis  XII. 

Francis  I.,  even  while  subduing  *^  these  subduers  of  kings,"  as  Brant6me 
called  them,  was  struck  with  admiration  on  seeing  them  leave  the  battle- 
field of  Marignano  so  dearly  conquered,  defiling  as  if  on  parade  in  front 
of  the  French  army,  which  dared  not  oppose  their  retreat.  He  was  their 
admirer,  and  determined  to  be  their  fnend.  Being  compelled  to  augment 
his  army,  which  circumstances  had  allowed  to  be  reduced  during  the 
previous  reign,  he  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  pro* 
mised  to  give  them  even  greater  privileges,  and  to  support  all  invalids 
who  had  served  in  his  army.  He  also  restored  them  tne  Guard  of  the 
Artillery,  which  they  retained  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
regiment  by  Louis  XlV.  Henri  II.  and  Charles  IX.  abo  formed  treaties 
with  the  Swiss,  and  in  1576  those  troops  in  the  service  of  France  con- 
sisted of  13  companies,  amounting  to  6000  men,  officers  included.  In 
1571  the  recruiting  increased,  and  their  importance  was  so  great  that 
Charles  IX.  created  a  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  in  Damville  de 
Montmorency. 

In  the  religious  wars  that  so  long  desolated  France,  the  Swiss  were  the 
firmest  supporters  of  monarchy.  While  the  Swiss,  however,  served  both 
on  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  side,  only  the  latter  enlisted  according 
to  the  capitulations,  and  were  acknowledged  by  the  Cantons.  If  there  be 
any  glorious  epoch  in  the  military  history  of  the  Swiss,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  French  civil  wars.  When  royalty  had  to  contend  against  as  many 
armies  as  there  were  parties,  and  the  national  troops,  weakened  by  death 
or  desertion,  were  reduced  to  a  few  thousand  men,  the  Swiss  became  itf 
sole  hope,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  did  not  bewray  them.  We  find  them  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen  widening  the  breach  by  which  the  king,  the  queen- 
mother,  and  the  parliament  enter  the  city.  At  the  battle  of  Dreuz,  they 
ensure  the  victory,  which  would  have  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  the  roytu. 
army  without  them ;  and,  to  quote  the  admiring  language  of  a  con- 
temporary historian,  '^  they  carry  away  the  glory  of  having  fought  better 
on  tnis  day  than  the  Roman  legions  in  the  425  battles  they  gained."  On 
the  road  from  Meauz  to  Paris  they  form  a  rampart  for  Chiu'les  IX.  and 
the  whole  court  by  placing  them  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  square^  which 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  Protestant  cavalry  are  unable  to  break.  At  St 
Denis,  Jarnac,  Moncontour,  everywhere,  in  short,  they  display  their  in- 
trepidity. At  the  battle  of  Arques  they  protect  the  artillery  of  Henri  IV., 
and  at  Ivry,  where  they  fight  on  both  sides,  the  generous  B^amais  re- 
qpects  the  retreat  of  Mayenne's  Swiss  to  do  homage  to  their  bravery. 

Such  as  the  Swiss  were  since  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  them  at  a 
later  date — ^brave,  devoted,  indefatigable ;  combining,  in  a  word,  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  soldier.  Still  they  insisted  on  being  regulariy 
paid.  Montluc,  who  appreciated  their  qualities,  severely  condemned  them 
for  this.  <'The  Swbs  fight  well/'  he  said^  <<  but  there  must  be  no  short- 
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I  of  money,  for  they  will  not  accept  words  in  payment."  With  them 
the  theft  of  a  fowl  was  punished  with  death,  and  we  may  believe  that,  had 
they  shown  themselves  more  disinterested,  it  would  only  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  discipline.  Take  it  altogether,  the  Kings  of  France  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  these  troops:  if  they  at  dmes 
bestowed  bounties  on  them,  they  shed  their  blood  in  return.  Besides,  we 
must  do  justice  to  the  Swiss :  they  were  the  real  creators  of  infantry ; 
they  served  as  a  model  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  through  their 
military  training,  and,  from  the  camp  at  the  Pont  de  TArche  up  to  Ivry, 
they  gave  the  French  troops  lessons  and  examples  to  which  the  latter 
owed  more  than  one  victory.  In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  that  the  Swisa 
only  enlisted  for  a  determined  number  of  years — generally  four.  When 
this  time  had  elapsed,  the  accounts  were  settled:  the  colonel  received  a 
gold  collar  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction,  and  the  regiment  returned  to  the 
Cantons,  whence  another  marched  to  take  its  pkoe.  The  regiment  of 
Gardes  Suisses  was  the  first  attached  permanently  to  the  French  army. 

Some  military  authors  have  thought  that  the  absence  of  light  cavalry 
in  the  French  armies  was  the  cause  of  foreign  troops  of  that  arm  being 
enrolled.  Though  the  bravely-armed  gendarmerie  for  a  long  time  were 
the  chief  cavalry  strength,  the  French  always  had  a  few  light  cavalry 
troops.  The  historian  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Bouvtnes,  mentions  cavalry  whom  he  calls  levit  armatuns  equUes.  But 
the  real  value  of  this  cavalry  was  not  comprehended  till  some  centuries 
later,  when  the  real  principles  of  the  arm  were  formed  in  the  school  of 
Gustavus  Adolphua  and  Charles  XII.  During  the  interval  between 
Charles  VII.  and  Francis  I.,  the  light  cavalry  were  composed  of  adven- 
turers, grooms,  and  fighting  men,  enlisted  tov  a  single  campaign :  they 
were  the  mediaeval  Cossacks  of  the  French  army.  The  chivalrous  expe- 
ditions of  the  successors  of  Louis  XI.  caused  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  these  partisans,  who  were  very  useful  in  completing  the  rout  of  the 
gendarmerie,  after  their  line  had  been  broken,  or  in  pursuing  infantry 
after  a  defeat.  It  was  then  that  Greece  supplied  France  with  horsemen 
known  by  the  name  of  Stradiots.  Their  more  usual  denomination, 
however,  was  Greek  or  Albanian  cavalry.  Bussy  Rabutin  refers  the 
origin  of  this  cavalry  to  Charles  VIII.,  who,  during  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  had  in  his  army  a  corps  of  four  hundred  men,  called  Stradiots. 
But  we  must  prefer  to  his  authority  that  of  Brantdme  and  Philippe  de 
Comines,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  who,  in  speaking  of  the  con* 
quest  of  Naples,  assen  that  the  French  army  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
species  of  Greek  horsemen,  who  harassed  them  greatly  before  action,  and 
during  the  retreat.  They  were  first  added  to  the  French  army  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  he  had  two  thousand  of  them  when  he  went  into 
Italy  on  the  revolt  of  Genoa.  It  appears  that  the  morals  of  these  horse- 
men were  not  very  estimable,  for  a  decree  of  Francis  I.,  in  1523,  seems 
to  be  a  justification  on  the  part  of  the  king  for  having  been  constrained 
to  employ  men  '*  who  were  wicked,  flagitious,  abandoned  to  every  vice, 
rogues,  murderers,  incendiaries,  and  violators  of  women  and  maidens.** 
Philippe  de  Comines  also  describes  the  impression  they  made  on  the 
French  at  their  first  meeting :  **  The  Stradiots  killed  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Lebeuf,  and  cut  off  his  head,  which  they  hung  to  the  pen- 
nant of  a  lance  and  carried  it  to  their  providadeur  to  get  a  ducat  for  it. 
Stradiots,"  he  adds,  '*  are  all  men  like  the  Genetwes  (Spanish  horse- 
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men),  dreised  from  head  to  foot  like  Turks — eoLcepAng  the  hesd,  on  whieh 
they  do  not  wetr  that  doth  called  a  turban — and  thej  are  haidj  il^wB^ 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  with  their  horses.  They  were  Greeks,  and  came 
firom  places  which  the  Venetians  hold;  some  from  Napoli,  Ronmania,  and 
the  Morea;  others  from  Albania,  toward  Duras,  and  their  horses  are  good 
and  all  Turkish.^  The  impression  was  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  these 
adTenturers  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  France  for  fighting  in  a  manner  modi 
after  that  of  the  Algerian  Kabyles.  According  to  Montgomery,  ''  they 
were  armed  like  the  modem  cheTau-l^rs,  except  that,  instead  of 
gauntlets,  they  had  sleeves  and  gloves  of  mail,  a  Inroad  sword  by  their 
side,  a  mace  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  the  zagayi  in  their  hand,  which  waa 
a  sort  of  lance  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  shod  at  both  ends."  Id 
the  "  Book  of  Military  Disdpline,"  we  find  that  they  dismonnted  and 
formed  dose  column,  like  pikemen,  to  resist  cavalry. 

Sudi  were  the  prindpal  foreign  troops  that  served  France  up  to  the  end 
of  the  ttxteenth  century.  The  second  period  of  thdr  history  we  will  now 
proceed  to  run  through  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion* Louis  XIII.  formed  the  Swiss  into  a  complete  regiment  under  the 
name  of  Gardes  Suisses,  but  the  death  of  Concini,  by  which  Louis 
sullied  his  youthful  years,  deprived  France  of  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  whom  the  Florentine  was  raising  at  his  own  expense  to  defend  1km 
authority  of  the  King  of  France  against  the  malcontents.  Richelieu,  in 
his  jedousy  of  the  nobles,  increased  the  number  <^  &e  foreign  troops ; 
and  Henry  von  Schomberg  raised  a  corps  of  four  thousand  lansquenets, 
whidi  was  disbanded  on  the  death  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre.  From 
1634-1641,  five  regiments  of  German  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry  wwe 
successively  raised.  In  addition  to  this,  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar 
and  his  regiments  passed  over  to  the  French  service  by  the  treaty  of 
October  26,  1635,  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  four  years  later,  Rein- 
hold  von  Rosen,  one  of  his  generals,  induced  all  his  troops  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIIL 

Among  the  Swiss  regiments  raised  on  behdf  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Molondin's,  which  was  raised  in  1635,  and  not  dis- 
banded till  1654.  The  Irish  also  formed  two  regiments  during  this 
king's  reign,  while  a  Scotch  regiment,  raised  by  John  Hepburn  in  1633, 
Bost  bravdy  fought  until  1677.  Other  regiments  were  also  raised 
among  the  Hungarians,  Swedes,  Hungarians,  and  Croats.  All  the 
foreign  regiments  existing  at  the  death  of  Loifis  XIIL  continued  to 
serve  during  the  regency,  and  so  soon  as  LouK  XIV.  got  the  power 
into  his  own  hands,  he  determined  to  attach  Swiss  regiments  perma- 
nently to  his  army.  In  1671  he  sent  Peter  Stuppa,  captain  of  the 
Swiss  Guards,  to  negotiate  with  the  Cantons,  and  raise  four  regiments. 
This  was  effected  :  the  regiments  arrived  in  France  in  1672,  and  todc 
rank  according  to  seniority,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guards,  in  which 
ail  the  officers  and  soldiers  must  be  Swiss ;  the  regiments  of  the  Can** 
tons,  old  and  new,  were  allowed  to  enlist  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes,  and 
Danes.  The  English  revolution  of  1648  sent  a  multitude  of  emigrants 
to  France,  who  formed  regiments,  and  their  number  was  largely  in- 
creased after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  During  the  same  year  a  Wal* 
loon  regiment  was  raised,  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  Low  Countries 
from  Spain,  while,  in  1646,  a  Polish  regiment  came  in.     Lastly,  in 
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1657,  ft  Caiakn  reffimeDt  joined,  and  thus  every  nationality  of  Earope 
was  represented  in  the  army  of  I^nis  XIV. 

Diffing  the  Dutch  war,  ended  in  1768  by  the  peace  of  NimegueD, 
Louis  XlV.  added  several  regiments,  mostly  foreign,  to  his  army ;  but, 
in  1691,  the  Freni^  army  received  a  more  effective  reinforcement  than 
that  of  the  Swiss  and  the  lately  called-ont  militia.  The  revolution  in 
England  and  the  disasters  of  James  11.  brought  to  France  25,000  Irish, 
who  fought  in  the  French  ranks  against  King  William's  English,  widi 
the  courage  of  hatred  and  despair,  and  eventually  formed  r^^ents, 
wbicb  were  kept  in  the  French  service. 

The  first  Hussars  in  the  French  army  were  Hungarians,  who  deserted 
firom  the  imperialists  and  created  quite  a  sensation.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hungarian  husz,  or  twenty,  because  the  levy  of  this  sort 
of  troops  was  at  the  rate  of  one  in  twenty  of  the  population.  A  different 
light  cavalry  was  introduced  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  under  the  name  of 
Uhlans,  or  Lancers.  They  were  recruited  from  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Germans,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Alsatians.  If 
we  except  the  Swiss,  however,  who  had  their  particular  rules,  the  foreign 
corps,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  differed  but  little 
from  the  national  troops.  They  accepted  Frenchmen,  it  is  true,  in^ 
their  ranks,  but  these  were  generally  selected  from  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
Thus  Kellermann,  bom  at  Strasbourg,  was  first  cadet  in  LowendahPs ; 
then  ensign  in  the  Royal  Bavi^re.  Maodonald,  descended  firom  a  Sco^oh 
&mi]y  of  that  name,  and  Clarke,  whose  father  was  an  Irishman,  served^ 
the  first  in  Dillon's,  the  other  in  Berwick's.  Whatever  tendency  these 
regiments  had  to  become  Gallicised,  the  word  of  command  was  given 
in  the  language  indicated  by  the  title.  During  peace  their  effective 
strength  was  above  that  of  the  French  regiments,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  for  them  during  war,  and  the  obligation  felt  to  retain  men 
whom  other  nations  would  not  have  fniled  to  employ.  The  foreign 
troops,  moreover,  were  subjected  to  the  same  organisation  and  discipline 
as  the  French.  They  generally  served  very  well,  because  the  esprit  de 
corps  was  strongly  marked,  old  soldiers  were  numerous,  and  the  officers 
were  bom  and  died  in  the  regiment.  Moreover,  they  were  the  object  of 
constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  had  in  them  his  strongest 
support  They  represented  a  great  force  in  the  army,  though  theb 
effective  strength  was  subject  to  frequent  variations.  In  1741  it  rose  to 
51,815  men ;  in  1788,  to  41,063 ;  and  three  years  later,  to  23,667.  As 
for  the  Swiss,  they  only  served  as  allies  and  permanent  auxiliaries,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  Swiss,  or  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Cantons.  They 
had  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  were  tried  by  their  officers,  from  whose 
sentence  there  was  no  appeal. 

When  the  knell  of  monarchy  sounded  in  France,  the  fdreign  r^« 
ments  were  the  only  ones  that  faithfully  defsnded  the  royal  cause.  The 
National  Assembly  saw  that  by  dismissing  the  Swiss  it  would  deprive 
itself  of  excellent  allies,  who,  if  restored  to  liberty,  would  not  ftul  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  enemies  of  France.  It  strove  to  retain  them  in  the 
army  by  inviting  them  to  enter  the  battalions  of  light  infantry  forming 
at  the  time.  A  large  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  consented  to  this 
ineorpcmition.  As  for  the  other  foreign  regiments  in  the  service  of 
France,  they  only  consisted  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  whom  we  come 
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across  serving  uoder  Lafayette  and  Custine.  We  may  say  that  the  last 
hour  struck  ror  the  foreign  troops  at  the  same  time  as  for  the  monarchy, 
for  those  who  remained  in  existence  in  1793  were  turned  over  to  the 
infantry  demi-brigades,  in  which  they  were  entirely  absorbed.  A  month 
previously,  in  January  21,  Louis  XVl.  had  ascended  to  heaven,  to  quote 
the  expression  of  the  Abb^  Edgworth.  *<  The  corpse,"  as  we  read  in 
the  Moniteur  of  that  date,  **  was  at  once  transported  to  die  church  of 
the  Madeleine,  where  it  was  buried  between  the  persons  who  perished 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  the  Swiss  who  were  massacred  on 
August  10."  The  Convention  proposed  to  offer  a  fresh  insult  to  majesty, 
by  casting  on  it  die  ignominy  of  the  common  grave ;  but  it  forgot  that 
the  heroes  who  succumbed  at  the  Tuileries  for  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
St.  Louis  were  also  martyrs  through  the  grandeur  of  their  devotion. 

The  principles  proclaimed  by  die  Revolution  too  directly  assailed  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  France  not  to  be  placed  at  once 
in  a  state  of  proscripdon  in  the  midst  of  the  other  monarchies,  which, 
suddenly  forgetdng  their  disputes,  only  saw  one  enemy — republican 
France.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  if  the  iron  circle  which  b^rt  her 
roust  in&llibly  crush  her.  But  even  before  the  coalidon  convoked  all 
the  kings,  France  had  called  to  her  all  the  peoples  in  the  declaration  of 
war  of  April,  1792.  "  The  French  nation,'*  we  read  in  it,  ''adopts  be- 
forehand all  strangers  who,  abjuring  the  cause  of  her  enemies,  come  to 
range  themselves  beneath  her  banners,  and  consecrate  their  efforts  for 
the  defence  of  her  liberty.*'  She  had  renewed  this  appeal  in  a  procla- 
mation that  boldly  replied  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  each  word  of  which  echoed  beyond  the  frontiers  like  the  tocsin  on 
days  of  disaster. 

Strangers  replied  in  shoals  to  this  appeal,  probably  much  less  seduced 
by  the  dreams  of  independence  with  which  the  Nadonal  Assembly  en- 
couraged, even  glorified,  deserdon,  than  by  the  advantages  and  rewards 
it  promised  them  in  the  name  of  the  endangered  country.  It  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  moderate  an  order  that  was  becoming  as  embarrass- 
ing as  it  was  onerous,  and  the  Convention  formed  the  resolution  of  only 
accepdng  those  volunteers  who  had  not  abandoned  the  flag  of  another 
nadon.  The  first  efforts  of  revoludonary  France  were  directed  agunst 
Austria,  which,  of  all  European  powers,  displayed  the  g^atest  ardour  in 
arming  on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  principle.  Hence  the  opportunity 
could  not  have  been  better  for  beginning  the  struggle.  Belgium,  at  that 
time  enclosed  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  had  just  shaken  off  the  im- 
perial yoke,  and  expelled  the  troops  of  Joseph  II. :  a  republic  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  the  protection  of  France  claimed,  which  was  enthnsi- 
asdcally  granted.  This  sympathy  brought  all  the  Belgian  troops  to 
regard  the  French  army  fiftvourably,  and  it  soon  received  four  regiments 
and  ten  battalions  of  Chasseurs,  two  Li^geois  legions  and  five  battalions, 
as  well  as  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  artillery. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  National  Assembly  made  its  appeal  to 
strangers,  it  created  a  new  corps  to  receive  them,  under  the  name  of  the 
Franco-foreign  legion.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  troops  of  all  arms, 
and  was  principally  made  up  of  Dutchmen.  Two  Batavian  legions  were 
created  in  1790.  like  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  these  corps  were 
admitted  into  the  French  regiments  on  the  annexadon  of  the  Netherlands. 
There  was  also  a  battalion  of  Bavarians,  which  always  marched  with  the 
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aboYe  corps.  Fonned  at  Brussels  in  1792,  it  was  disbanded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  Germanic  legion,  formed  by  a  law  of  September  14,  1792,  at  the 
request  of  the  representative  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  Prussian  baron,  and 
**  orator  of  the  human  race,"  was  to  be  composed  of  Germans,  Prussians, 
Dutch,  and  doubtless  of  Frenchmen,  too,  as  Augerean,  who  became  a 
marshal  of  France,  was  an  officer  in  it.  Troops  of  all  arms  were  ad- 
mitted to  it.  This  legion,  suppressed  in  1793,  was  re>formed  in  1799 
under  the  tide  of  Legion  of  the  Northern  Franks.  According  to  the 
decree,  it  was  to  be  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  situated 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  their  devotion  and  courage.  During  the  Pied- 
montese  revolution  of  1798,  a  part  of  Brendt's  German  re^ment,  in  the 
pay  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  sought  refuge  among  the  French  troops. 
This  regiment  served  in  Italy  up  to  1800,  when  it  was  disbanded  at 
Dijon.  Lastiy,  on  May  14,  1800,  four  departments  having  been  formed 
of  the  territory  in  which  the  legions  of  the  Northern  Franks  had  been 
raised,  they  gave  over  their  military  contingent  to  the  army  on  the  fol* 
lowing  23rd  of  September. 

As  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  coalition 
against  the  Republic,  the  greater  portion  of  his  states  was  promptly  con- 
quered and  united  to  France.  The  two  departments  which  Savoy  formed 
soon  raised  battalions,  and  the  free  company  of  the  anti-Barbets,  formed 
part  of  the  national  troops  called  out  by  the  law  of  reqmsition.  Then 
to  this  the  National  Assembly,  wishing  to  respond  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  had  decreed,  on  August  13,  1793,  the 
levy  of  a  Franco-Allobrogian  legion.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
law,  Savoyards  were  alone  to  be  admitted,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
legion  borrowed  nearly  all  iU  strength  from  the  departments  of  Dan* 
phiny.  It  was,  however,  soon  converted  into  a  French  corps.  On 
Dec.  10,  1798,  Charles  Emmanuel  made  over  to  the  French  republic  all 
his  claims  to  Piedmont,  and  the  relics  of  seven  regiments  were  formed 
into  the  first  Piedmontese  demi-briffade  of  the  Ime.  A  second  demi- 
brigade,  raised  among  the  patriots  of  Geneva  and  Civa,  became,  on  the 
same  day,  a  French  brigade.  A  certain  number  of  volunteers,  drawn 
from  the  departments  of  Piedmont,  formed  on  Aueust  20,  1803,  the 
Piedmontese  expeditionary  battalion,  which  assumed  we  title  of  tirailleurs 
of  the  Po  shortiy  after.  The  Piedmontese  hussars,  organised  in  Aucfust, 
1800,  passed  into  the  pay  of  France  in  the  following  year,  as  did  the 
Piedmontese  dragoons.  The  Piedmontese  artillery  was  incorporated  with 
the  French  in  1801. 

The  otiier  states  of  Italy,  the  continual  scene  of  war,  could  not  remain 
aloof  from  tiie  political  changes  which  a  portion  of  Europe  was  already 
undergoing.  They  were  divided  into  an  infinity  of  republics.  Cisalpine, 
Ligurian,  Roman,  Parthenopean,  Lucchese,  which,  at  a  later  date,  were, 
metamorphosed  into  allied  though  independent  kingdoms,  or  formed  new 
French  departments.  The  troops  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  home  while  the  Austrians  occupied  their  territory,  were  in 
the  pay  of  France  for  a  year.  On  September  8, 1799,  a  law  was  promul- 
gated which  created  an  Italian  legion  exactly  like  the  Northern  Franks. 
It  was  composed  of  Cisalpines,  Piedmontese,  Romans,  and  Neapolitans, 
and  its  e£Eective  strength  attained  to  80,000  men. 
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The  attempt  made  by  the  ^migr^  at  Qniberoo,  whidi  was  laTOwred  by 
England,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  resentment  of  repnblicaB 
France  against  that  nation.  General  Hoche,  desiring  in  his  turn  to  deal 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  British  government,  formed  tbe  plan  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland.  Authorised  by  the  Directory  to  take  some  battalions  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ooeaa  to  die  aid  of  the  Irish  rebels,  he  formed  fire  regi- 
ments, known  as  the  foreign  brigade,  not  so  much  beeause  a  great  number 
of  Irish  enlisted  as  through  the  ori^  of  the  commanding  officers.  Hodie's 
enterprise,  and  &at  of  General  Humb^  which  followed  it,  not  having 
been  crowned  with  success,  the  regiments  were  disbanded  on  February 
21,  1729.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  Irish  emigrated  to  France  to 
escape  persecutbn,  and  most  of  them  served  in  the  Irish  battalion  formed 
OD  August  81,  1803. 

A  few  r^cs  <^  the  Swiss  regiments,  disbanded  in  1792,  at  6r8t  com- 
posad  a  Fraoco-Grenevese  company,  and  one  of  Swiss  chasseurs,  which  were 
soon  attadied  to  the  army.  From  179S  to  1798  the  departments  of  the 
Mont  Terrible  and  Leman  furnished  their  volunteers,  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  first  troops  derived  from  the  cantons  were  handed  over  to  Franoe 
by  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  on  his  abdication.  They  consisted  of  a  company 
of  Coit  Suisses,  and  five  regiments  organised  into  two  Helvetian  Legions 
on  November  ^  1798.  By  a  capitulation  of  December  19  of  the  same 
year,  the  Helvetic  republic  made  a  levy  in  favour  of  the  French  republic 
of  18,000  men,  who  formed  six  demi-brigades  of  infantry. 

Poland,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  only  the  shade  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Kosciusko,  it  was 
finally  eifaoed  from  the  map  of  Europe  in  1795.  From  that  time  a  life 
of  misery  and  exile  b^^an  for  the  Pdes :  they  everywhere  sought  a  new 
oonntrv,  and  asked  for  a  sword  to  try  and  reconquer  their  own.  They 
formed  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Bonaparte,  a  first  Polish  legion^ 
called  that  of  Italy,  which  consisted  of  6608  infantry  and  artillery.  A 
second  Polish  legion  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Legion  of  the 
Danube.  Affcer  numerous  vicissitudes  of  organisation  and  disbandment, 
tibe  Poles  reappeared  in  France,  to  acquire  immortal  glory,  under  Ae 
same  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  Chevau-l^;ers  lancers. 

Bonapwte,  on  starting  for  Egypt,  did  not  blind  himself  as  to  the  ^f- 
ficnlty  <n  establishing  communications  between  Fhmoe  and  the  seat  of 
war,  nor  to  the  impossibility  of  receiving  reinforcements.  His  first  care 
iras  to  seise  on  all  the  forces  he  might  meet  with  on  his  passage.  At 
Malta  he  disbanded  the  regiments  of  the  <*  vessels  of  Malta''  and  the 
^grand-master's  guard,"  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  they  were 
formed  into  one  corps,  called  the  Maltese  Legion.  This  body  of  1500 
men  was  unable  to  make  up  the  daily  losses  of  the  French  army,  decimated 
beneath  a  burning  sky  by  plague  and  war.  The  eeneral-in-chie^  by  one 
of  those  inspirations  so  common  to  his  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  of 
the  very  nations  he  had  come  to  fight  those  reinforcements  refused  lum  by 
the  renublic.  Turks,  either  volunteers  or  prisoners  taken  at  the  Pyramids, 
formed  a  company,  and  the  Gbeek  and  Coptic  Legions  and  the  Mameluke 
corps  were  next  organised. 

The  Copts  were  Christians,  and,  for  this  reason,  more  exposed  than  the 
other  tribes  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Mussulmans.  Kleber  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  them  that  it  was  to  their  mterest  to  join  the  French, 
in  order  to  repulse  the  Turkish  and  Arab  bands^  and  co-operate  in  the 
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defence  of  the  iemiory  agtinst  any  foreign  invaiion.  The  Ghreek  and 
Coptic  legions  afWwards  formed  the  battalion  of  Chaiseiirs  of  the  Blast, 
wmch  was  not  disbanded  till  September  24,  1814,  after  garrisoning 
Toulon,  Dalmatia,  C<nfii,  Naples,  and  Anoona. 

N^^roes  also  entered  the  French  army  under  Kleber's  military  ad* 
ministration.  The  Ethiopian  caravans  brought  many  blade  slaves  into 
Egypt,  whom  the  general-in-chief  bought  up  in  large  numbers.  These 
men,  who  were  free  firom  Mussulman  prejudices,  in  a  short  time  con- 
tracted the  habits  of  the  French  s<^dier,  and  fought  very  bravely  at 
Heliopolis.  The  Mamelukes  originally  came  from  the  Caucasus :  they 
formed  excellent  cavalry,  which  it  requmd  the  talent  of  Murat,  Leclerea^ 
and  Lasalle  to  defeat.  Napoleon  did  all  in  his  power  to  attach  to  himself 
a  squadron,  which  he  retained  even  in  his  Guard.  But  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  at  the  full  strength,  and  a  good  many  Mamelukes 
of  the  Seine  were  mingled  with  those  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Such  were  the  foreigners  who  served  the  Republic.  With  the  ezoep*> 
tion  of  those  corps  whose  organisation,  discipline,  pay,  and  promotion  were 
the  object  of  special  arrangement,  all  were  subjected  to  a  decree  of  F^ 
bruary  21,  1793,  relating  to  the  general  organisation  of  the  army.  Most 
of  them,  moreover,  having  been  incorporated  with  tiie  national  troops,  it 
was  natural  that  the  same  military  legislation  should  be  applicable  to 
them.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  causes  that  called  foreigners 
under  the  republican  banner,  we  perceive  that  the  roost  powerful  of  all 
was  the  sympathy  of  continental  nations  with  the  French  revolution.  A 
nation  that  was  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  privileges,  winch  was  arming, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  all  Europe,  must  naturally  meet  with  allies 
among  those  who  daimed  the  same  rights,  or  the  most  sacred  of  all 
rights,  that  of  having  a  country.  It  was  for  these  motives  that  the 
Belgians  and  Batavians  first  came  to  her:  from  the  same  cause  that  Irish 
and  Poles  held  out  their  hand  to  her.  The  renewed  capitulations  in  the 
old  monarchical  style  gave  her  Swiss  battalions,  while  finally  she  obtained 
from  her  conquests  the  troops  of  the  departments  united  to  her  territory, 
and  for  some  years  even  those  of  Italy  and  the  East. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  foreign  troops  whom  Napoleon  called  out  in 
succession,  for  they  represent  nearly  every  European  country.  Still  it  is 
but  right  to  correct  the  erroneous  idea  that  Napoleon  employed  foreigners 
to  save  his  Frenchmen,  for  the  largest  foreign  force  he  ever  had  at  one  time 
—namely,  from  1812  to  1814-^wasonly  100,000  men,  while  the  national 
army  amounted  in  that  time  to  more  tha^  one  million  of  armed  men* 
When  he  returned  from  Elba  to  try  his  final  foil  with  Europe^  eight 
foreign  regiments  were  formed  of  Piedmontese,  Swiss,  Germans,  Belgians, 
Spaniards,  Irishmen,  and  those  Poles  whom  the  Bestoration  had  placed, 
a  few  days  jweviously,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ciar.  They,  before  all, 
nobly  did  their  dutpr  at  Ugny  and  Waterloo. 

It  the  Bestoration,  imbued  with  old  prejudices,  and  keeping  up  a 
ridiculous  respect  for  old  customs,  recalled  the  Swiss  to  the  army,  and 
formed  again  with  these  foreigners  a  royal  househokl  on  the  basis  esta- 
blished by  the  monarch,  it  was  one  fault  more  to  add  to  so  many  others. 
They  were  useless,  and  their  presence  insulted  a  national  spirit,  which 
had  greatly  changed  since  the  Bevolution.  However,  the  devotion  of  the 
mercenaries  was  the  same,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  days  of  July  yiekled  in 
nothing  to  the  heroes  of  August  10. 
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At  the  present  day  France  sdll  maintains  a  legion  formed  of  two 
foreign  regiments,  which  have  had  some  splendid  pages  in  the  annals  of 
Africa,  and  have  opened  their  ranks  to  French  officers,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  hecoroe  military  celebrities — relics  of  that  legion  which 
the  Restoration  sent  to  Spam.  These  two  corps  are  for  some  an  asylum 
ofiered  to  noble  misfortunes ;  for  the  majority  they  are  the  refuge  accorded 
to  those  whom  civil  discords  compel  to  quit  their  country — a  refuge  opened 
by  France  to  all  unhappy  men,  and  sometimes  to  culprits.  Both  ought 
to  show  themselves  grateful  to  the  noble  institution  by  the  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  either  to  forget  their  misfortunes  or  compensate 
their  faults.  An  attempt  at  foreign  recruiting  was  made  during  the 
Crimean  war  on  the  Swiss  frontiers.  The  result  expected  not  having 
been  obtained,  the  few  hundred  men  enrolled  were  placed  in  the  old  regi- 
ments of  the  legion  stationed  in  Africa. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  task :  we  have  attempted,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  show  how  the  French  army  has  grown  up.  During  the 
Restoration  and  the  July  government,  the  army  did  not  exceed  the 
proper  limits  of  a  great  country,  but  it  has  g^mdually  swollen  to  its 
present  exaggerated  dimensions,  which  have  produced  a  financial  em- 
barrassment, which  all  the  skill  of  M.  Fould  will  be  unable  to  avert, 
nnless  the  army  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  proportions.  In  1842, 
the  army  stood  in  the  official  returns  as  842,000  men  ;  in  1854,  it  had 
grown  to  680,000,  at  which  tremendous  standard  it  has  since  remained. 
The  proportion  of  the  army  to  the  population  of  France  is  now,  in  a 
period  of  peace,  1.04,  or  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  period  when 
Louis  XI V.  was  waging  his  most  terrible  wars.  Surely  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  this ;  and  while  we  folly  recognise  the 
merits  of  that  magnificent  army,  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  position  of  France  which  can  create  any  embarrassment.  At 
the  same  time,  this  enormous  army  is  a  standing  menace  to  Europe,  and 
the  disarmament  which  all  the  European  states  are  so  anxious  to  set 
about,  is  necessarily  retarded,  because  Napoleon  has  not  the  moral  courage 
to  destroy  his  own  splendid  but  costly  machinery.  As  we  have  shown, 
we  hope,  the  French  army  possesses  annals  inferior  to  none  in  the 
worid ;  it  has  acquired  sufficient  glory,  durine  the  last  decade,  to  satisfy 
even  a  Napoleon :  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  reduced 
to  more  satisfactory  proportions.  If  not,  financial  reform  in  France  is 
hopeless ;  for,  however  much  Napoleon  may  wish  to  save,  the  time  must 
arrive  when  tfie  army  will  require  fresh  glory,  and  all  the  savings  will  be 
expended.  Even  as  it  is,  the  expeditions  to  Cochin-China  and  Mexico 
are  an  awful  drain,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  emperor  is  compelled  to  seize 
the  slightest  opportunity  in  which  to  employ  the  troublesome  spirits  of 
his  army.  He  has  now  a  grand  opportunity  for  retrenching  gracefully  : 
he  has  expressed  his  desire  to  make  up  for  past  extravagance,  and  every 
sensible  man  says  that  the  only  permanent  relief  will  be  by  getting  rid 
of  250,000  of  his  troops.  If  he  will  only  do  so,  he  will  disarm  his 
enemies  ;  if  not,  the  old  miserable  suspicions  of  his  integrity  will  be  rife. 
His  conduct  throughout  the  Trent  affair  was  manly  and  straightforward 
to  England,  and  has  raised  him  immensely  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ; 
and  if  he  will  now  offer  a  material  guarantee  of  peace,  by  the  reduction  of 
his  army,  it  will  be  a  gracefol  introduction  to  the  opening  of  that  Great 
Exhibition  in  whose  balls  all  nations  are  to  meet  in  a  finendly  and 
honourable  rivalry. 
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between  the  State  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada—Necessity  for  two  Strong- 
liolds  on  this  Line— District  of  the  Three  RiTers— The  Great  Cleft  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Chambly— **  The  Mouth  or  Gate  of  the  Country"— Military 
Antecedents— Aspects  of  the  North — ^The  Cataraqui,  or  Upper  St.  Lawrence — 
Montreal— The  Middle  St.  Lawrence— Quebec 

That  part  of  British  North  America  which  is  known  as  Canada 
differs  in  its  present  boundaries  from  Canada  or  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  its  former  dimensions,  and  both  are  different  from  the  extensive  country 
which  was  denominated  Canada  by  the  French.  Discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  under  a  commission  from  Henry  V IL  of  England,  the  first  fishing 
and  fur  settlements  were  made  by  the  French,  who  were  involved  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  Indians,  until  the  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  tho 
British  in  1763.  The  population  at  that  epoch  amounted  to  seventy-one 
thousand  souls,  but  the  extensive  province  of  Upper  Canada,  now  so  much 
preferred  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  and  soil,  was  not 
then  inhabited  by  Europeans. 

Canada  in  the  present  day  comprises  270,000  square  miles  out  of 
537,000  contained  in  jthe  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  remaining 
149,000  square  miles  being  water,  and  98,000  appertaining  to  the 
Yankees.  And  what  a  difference  does  this  vast  region  present  to  what 
it  did  when  subject  to  the  laws  or  ''  customs"  of  Paris,  as  they  were  called. 
The  descendants  of  the  French  Acadians  (more  correctly  Arcadians)  are 
almost  solely  confined  to  Lower  Canada;  anardy,  enterprising,  and  active 
race  of  British  settlers  have  sprung  up  in  Western  Canada;  while  the 
Ladians  have  receded  to  the  most  remote  Lake  Districts.  From  Quebec 
to  Montreal,  a  distance  by  river  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  may 
now  be  called  one  long  village.  On  either  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe, 
at  this  point  about  a  mile  in  width,  is  a  stripe  of  land  seldom  exceeding  a 
mile  in  breadth,  bordered  by  aboriginal  forests,  and  thickly  studded  oy 
k>w-browed  farm-houses,  whitewashed  from  top  to  bottom,  to  which  a 
long  barn  and  stables  are  attached^  and  commonly  a  neat  plot  of  garden 
ground.  ^ 

It  is  more  curious  to  mark  the  different  aptitude  in  colonisation 
of  the  British  and  the  French  than  it  is  easy  to  expliun  it  A  well-known 
and  clever  French  writer — Volney — who  may  be  considered,  at  all  events, 
as  impartial^  traces  the  circumstance  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
two  races.  The  British  settler,  he  s^s,  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  steady, 
industrious,  and  indefatigable.  The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  is  im- 
pelled by  a  troublesome  and  restless  activity  ;  he  harasses  his  mind  with 
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doubts  and  fears,  he  consults  his  wife,  argues,  opposes,  and  disputes,  is 
irritated  or  disheartened,  and  gives  up  the  struggle.  In  Volney's  own 
words,  '*  the  Frenchman,  with  his  perpetual  domestic  chattering,  evapo- 
rates his  ideas,  submits  them  to  contradiction,  excites  around  him  the 
tattlini^  of  women,  beckbitiiig,  and  qaarrels  with  his  neighbours,  and 
findfy  at  Jength,  he  hac  iquandered  away  hk  time  without  any  benefit  to 
himself  or  his  family."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Volney  was  an 
Oriental  as  well  as  a  Western  traveller,  and  may  in  the  former  country 
have  imbibed  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  advantages  of  leaving  the  wife  to 
her  own  domestic  duties.  The  Acadiaos  have  acknowledgedly  improved 
under  free  institutions.  The  British,  by  liberating  them  from  an  anti- 
quated yoke  extremely  unfavourable  to  progress,  founded  a  new  era  for 
Canada,  and  raised  sixty  thousand  poor  eolooists  to  a  million  of  prosperous 
artisans ;  but  still  the  French  would  never  have  carried  out  the  great 
public  works,  or  have  established  such  comfortable  and  luxurious  dwellings 
in  the  midst  of  the  Canadian  woods,  if  the  English  had  not  shown  them 
the  way.  The  old  French  manoirs,  in  which  some  of  the  seigneurs  still 
live,  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  old-fashioned  ^  bateaux"  do 
lo  the  luxurious  steamers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  start  from  the  eastward  and  south  of  the  river  St.  LAwrence,  the 
St.  John's  River,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted  in  connexion  with 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is,  in  its  upper  portion,  known  as  the  Walloo- 
stoock,  and,  after  running  for  a  great  distance  in  a  ncnrth-east  direction 
parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  it 
through  the  State  of  Maine,  it  declines  to  the  east  before  entering  British 
America,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  joined  by  three  large  rivers — the  Alla- 
gash,  running  from  the  south,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Madawaska,  both  de- 
scending from  the  north.  After  its  conflueoee  with  the  Madawaska  it 
turns  to  the  south-east,  and,  after  having  entered  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  it  rues  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  mOes 
within  that  provinoe.  Though  descending  from  an  elevated  country, 
this  river  is  more  navigable  than  those  winch  drain  Canada,  always  ex- 
cepting the  St.  Lawrence.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  though  not 
very  deep,  and  in  many  parts  rapid,  is  not  broken  by  falls  or  rapids. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  are  the  LitUe  Falls,  and  at  its  entrance 
into  New  Brunswiok  the  Great  Falls.  Between  them  the  navigation  is 
easy  and  practicable  for  steam-boats. 

A  mountain  nmge,  hilly  and  wooded,  starts  from  the  green  hills  of 
Vermont,  and  stretches  more  or  less  uninterruptedly  to  Gasp6  Point, 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  chain  separates  the  flow  of  waters 
to  die  St.  Francis,  the  Chaudi^re,  and  other  great  rivers  of  Lower 
Canada,  from  those  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Kennebedc,  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Penobscot,  and  other  rivers  of  New  England.  A 
southerly  and  Easterly  prolongation  of  the  same  range  towards  Man 
Hill  separates  the  sources  of  the  river  St  John  from  the  eastern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Penobscot.  This  range  of  hilly  country,  as  thus  marked 
out,  constituted  the  old  boundary  line  between  British  America  and  New 
England,  and  it  still  constitutes  the  natural  line  of  ^demarcation,  for  it  is 
an  impolitic  and  unnatural  treaty  that  cuts  off  from  the  country  hol<Ung 
the  basin  of  a  river  its  upper  tributaries,  especially  when  those  u^p 
streams  are  separated  from  another  country  by  a  mountain  barrier. 
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The  chain  in  qaeslaon,  after  running  in  an  eatt-norih-east  direction  to 
the  origin  of  the  St.  John's  Rirer,  divides  into  two  chains :  one,  running 
nearly  due  east,  dmdes  the  waters  falUng  into  St  John's  Rirer  from  thoee 
flowing  into  the  Kennebec  and  Penobioot,  in  Maine,  and  terminates,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  with  Mars  HilL 
This  was  the  old  and  natural  boundary.  The  other  ridge  runs  nearly  due 
north  till  it  approaches  the  St  Lawrence  Rivei*  within  about  twenty 
miles.  It  ^len  turns  north-east,  and  continues  in  that  dtreotion  parollel 
to  the  river,  its  rocky  heights  often  advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  Its  width,  up  to  69  degrees  weH  longitude,  may  be  about  twenty 
miles,  but  to  the  east  of  Lake  Temiscooata  it  grow*  wider,  till  it  occupies 
Aearly  the  whole  oF  tlie  peninsuhi  of  Gasp6,  to  its  tennination  in  the 
eapes  Rosi^  and  Gasp^* 

By  these  mountain  ranges  the  country  is  divided  into  three  regions,  oM 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  range  which  runs  north,  and  whidl 
eom prises  part  of  the  district  of  the  Three  Rivers,  the  second  fbrmiogthe 
narrow  tract  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  third  comprehending  the 
upper  basin  of  the  St.  John's  River.  Although  British  settlements  had 
been  formed  on  both  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  up  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Madawaska,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  of  the 
Lake  of  Temisoouata,  which  is  the  largest  in  this  portion  of  British 
America,  extending  in  length  twenty-two  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  one-half  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  third  of  these  divisions,  that 
which  comprehends  the  upper  basin  of  the  St  John's,  was  ceded  by  the 
Ashburton  oomprombe  to  the  Yankees,  while  their  territory  being  pro- 
longed by  the  eastern  chain  to  above  the  St  Lawrence,  they  were  thus 
placed  ill  a  strategic  position  to  separate  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and, 
indeed,  to  command  the  two ;  and  that  althoagh  the  road  by  which 
Canada  communicates  with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
only  winter  line  of  communication  with  the  seaboard,  passes  through  the 
before-mentioned  settlements. 

The  country  along  the  St  Lawrence  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudidre 

*  It  it  interesting  to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  remote  point  of  Lower  Canada, 
that  the  so-called  peninsula  of  Qasp^  extending  between  the  month  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  was  till  quite  recently  thought  to  be  traversed 
in  the  middle  by  a  range  of  mountains  terminating  at  Cape  Rozi^re;  but  it  has 
been  fonnd  to  contain  an  elevated  valley,  skirted  by  two  ranges  of  high  hills, 
which  extend  at  a  short  distance  from  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Bistigoacbe  River 
4uid  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  There  is  a  series  of  lakes  in  this  valley  which  send 
out  rivers  that  cut  the  ranges  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs. At  the  month  of  the  valley  is  an  inlet  known  as  Gasp^  Basin,  which,  like 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  recent 
leport  on  consular  appointments,  says  that  the  government  of  the  Federal  States, 
having  ascertained  that  efforts  were  making  to  introduce  arms  into  the  Southern 
ports,  by  shipping  them  from  England  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  British  pro. 
vinces,  for  reshipment  to  the  South,  and  certain  Canadian  ports  having  become 
notorious  as  ports  of  arrival  and  departure  of  rebels  from  iBurope,  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  rebel  states  having  been  systematically  carried  on  through 
Canada,  paid  consuls  have  been  appointed  at  Quebec  and  Qasp^  Basin,  who^  in 
addition  to  their  regular  consular  duties,  will  act  as  confidential  agents  (spies)  of 
the  government  at  those  places.  Gasp^  Basin,  till  within  the  last  few  years 
tenanted  by  a  few  inhabitants  who  gained  a  hardy  livelihood  by  fishing  and  culti- 
vating a  few  rare  spoU,  has  been  thus  suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  port, 
with  a  foreign  consular  residence. 
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rises  from  Ae  banks  of  the  river  in  irregfalar  ridges,  with  generally  a 
steep  ascent,  and  attains  a  considerable  elevation  at  the  distance  of  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  river.  This  is  now  the  Yankee  frontier, 
from  which  it  descends  gently,  in  a  sort  of  table-land,  towards  the  river 
St  John.  The  high  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  continue  east  of  Point 
Lewis,  or  Levy,  hot  they  soon  begin  to  lower,  and  for  some  extent  are  of 
moderate  elevation.     • 

At  St  Anne,  which  is,  instead  of  the  Mars  Hill  of  olden  time,  the 
present  northern  point  of  the  Yankee  boundary,  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence  begin  to  rise  in  isolated  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  Karoouraska  and  St.  Andrew's.  The  strategic  importance  of 
this  physical  configuration  will  be  felt  at  once.  A  fort  at  St  Anne's 
would  intercept  all  communication  between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Farther  down,  there  is,  close  to  the  river,  a  steep 
ascent,  varying  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet,  and 
this  elevation  is  still  considerably  increased  opposite  Bic  Island.  From  this 
part  to  Cape  Roriere  the  coast  maintains  nearly  the  same  height  and  cha- 
racter, except  at  a  few  places,  where  the  rivers  descend  horn  the  adjacent 
mountains.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
known  to  have  visited  the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  English  and  French, 
on  observing  the  high  banks  between  which  the  St  Lawrence  rolls  its 
waters  to  the  ocean,  may  in  their  astonishment  have  compared  it  with  a 
chasm  or  ravine,  and  hence  called  it  Canada. 

Such,  then,  is  the  actual  position  of  things  in  Lower  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  remedy  except  a  rectification 
of  the  frontier  line,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  present  exposed  line  to  establish  strong  places,  in  well- 
selected  and  commanding  positions,  at  the  head  of  the  river  partition,  si 
before  described,  and  at  or  near  St.  Anne's.  Without  such,  and  with 
an  extensive  open  frontier,  commanded  by  heights  in  every  direction,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  hold  the  cis-Lawrentian  provinces,  unless 
the  enemy  were,  which  is  not  likely,  to  accept  a  general  engagement, 
and,  being  defeated,  be  routed  out  of  the  whole  length  of  their  advanta- 
geous positions.  It  would  be  ultimately  the  least  costly  plan  to  constroct 
the  proposed  strong  places,  not  forts  or  citadels,  but  fortified  towns  or 
strongholds,  capable  of  holding  out  a  length  of  time,  and  securing  the 
frontier  line  till  forces  could  be  brought  to  their  relief  from  the  interior. 
Pending  the  construction  of  such,  strongholds,  defended  by  earthworks 
and  guns,  might  be  established  at  the  same  points,  above  all,  at  or  nesr 
St.  Anne's.  The  precise  position  of  such  must,  however,  naturally  be  de- 
termined by  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  projected  Halifax  and  Quebec  rail?ray,  which  would 
run  past  the  same  place. 

The  western  districts  of  the  first  region,  or  that  of  the  Three  Rivers, 
form  an  almost  level  plain,  on  which  a  few  isolated  mountains  rise  above 
the  surface,  but  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another.  One  o< 
these,  called  Rouville  Hill,  is  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  flat  country  extends  almost  to  the  river  St  Fianc'^* 
But  towards  the  south  the  surface  begins  to  swell  gradually  into  ridges 
becomes  progressively  more  hilly,  till  it  assumes  a  mountainous  character 
towards  the  Lakes  Memphramagog  and  St.  Francis.     The  districts  esst 
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of.  the  St.  Francis  have  a  hilly  and  broken  surface  of  moderate  eleira- 
tioo.  The  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  and  partly  marshy,  espe- 
eially  so  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter;  but  lower  down  they  gradually 
begin  to  rue,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere  they  are  high  and 
bold,  and  continue  so  to  Point  Lewis,  or  Levy,  opposite  Quebec,  and 
where  it  is  supposed  an  enemy  might,  with  the  improved  artillery  of 
modern  times,  effectively  shell  that  hitherto  redoubtable  fortress.  Sudi 
au  eventuality  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  anticipated  by  defences  on 
the  spot. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  deserving  of  consideration  and  some 
outlay.  These  western  districts  have  the  best  soil  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
much  wheat  is  exported  from  thence  to  Great  Britain.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, and  yet  they  lie  in  a  kind  of  bight,  not  only  utterly  unprotected, 
but  cut  oft'  from  succour  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  commanded  by  the 
mountain  barrier  of  Yankee-land.  We  do  not  use  this  term  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  no  name.  To  call  themselves  Americans 
is  an  absurdity ;  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  the  Red  Indians  or  Pata- 
gonians,  and  no  more  so  than  the  Canadians,  Me3dcans,  or  Brazilians. 
They  are  not  even  United  Statesmen.  The  distinction  into  Federalists 
and  Confederates  has  a  convenience  that  is  only  of  a  temporary  kind,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  term  Yankee  and  Yankee-land  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  by  no 
means  intending  disrespect.*  The  Federals,  Confederates,  and  the  men  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  will  one  day  find  a  name  for  them- 
selves, or,  as  in  Yankee-land,  one  will  arise  out  of  the  force  of  circumstances* 

Between  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chaudiere  the  soil  varies  very  much 
in  fertility,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  still  covered  with  forests.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  which  drain  this  country  is  less  broken  and  rapid  than 
on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  most  of  them  may  oe  navi- 
gated by  boats  and  canoes,  though  in  several  of  them  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most  important  are  the  Chambly,  St.  Francis, 
and  Chaudiere. 

The  Chambly,  also  called  Richelieu,  St.  John's,  St.  Louis,  and  Sorel, 
is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  which  fall  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  south.  It  rises,  however,  in  Lake  George,  in  New 
York,  and  this  lake  is  further  united  by  a  short  passage  to  Lake  Champ- 
lain.  Lake  George  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  its  trout  and 
basse  fishery,  its  hunts  and  rattlesnakes,  and  its  military  associations.  Its 
Indian  name  is  Horicon,  a  musical  and  appropriate  word,  signifying 
"  pure  water,"  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  exchanged  for  the 
more  common-place  name  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  thirty-four  miles 
long,  from  two  to  four  wide,  and  reflects  upwards  of  three  hundred 
islands  on  its  clear  bosom.  It  is  completely  surrounded  by  elevations, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  Black  and  Tongue  Mountains,  famous 
for  their  dens  of  rattlesnakes.  French  Mountain,  which  rises  picturesquely 
at  the  south  extremity,  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  camping-ground 
of  the  French  during  the  revolutionary  war.     The  shores  of  Lake  George 

•  Mr.  Trail,  who  derives  Yankee  from  the  Indian  for  English,  says  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  epithet  is  offensive. 
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dboond  wi&  interestiDg  looalities  in  conDezion  with  the  straggle  for 
domtnion  in  die  N«w  World  between  die  English  and  French,  amongst 
whioh  an  the  remains  of  Fort  George  and  Fort  Wiltiara  Henry,  c^ 
bested  as  the  soene  of  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  English  army  by  the 
Indians  in  1757.  The  admirers  of  Cooper  will  not  forget  that  the  soene 
of  ^  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans^  is  laid  here  and  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bovhood.  A  reeent  tonrist  quoted  a  few  lines  from  the  Hotel  Albnm, 
ia  reference  to  the  syrroondiog  monntain  scenery,  thsi  are  traly  cha* 
racteristic : 

Hiovgh  before  yoa  sioimtains  rise. 

Go  ahead! 
Scsle  them  eertsioly  you  can: 
Let  them  proudly  dare  the  skies. 
What  are  moimtains  to  a  man  P 

Go  ahead! 

PronenesB  to  exaggeration  and  bombast,  although  a  moral  and  intet* 
leetual  phenomenon,  is  just  as  mnch  a  physical  attribute  of  the  Yankee, 
originating  in  climate  and  other  circumstances,  as  are  the  peculiar  draid 
and  nasal  twang,  the  loss  of  fat,  tissue,  and  teeth,  the  dongation  of  the 
frame,  and  early  decrepitude.  Moral  and  intellectual  deteriorstioB  mardi 
in  expatriated  raees  side  by  side  with  physical  decline.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Lake  St.  George,  the  battle-ground  of  the  English  and  \ki»  Frendi, 
belongs  now  to  neither,  but  to  the  bold  and  enterprising  Yankee.  A  oor> 
dm-oy  road  leads  from  the  lake  to  Ticonderoga,  ot  Old  Ty,  as  it  is  called, 
on  L^ke  Champlain,  and  whence  steam-boats  ply  to  Rouse's  Point,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake.  Here  are  the  extensive  rains  of  a  fortress,  built 
by  the  French  in  1756,  and  called  Carilk>n.  The  Indian  name  wss 
Cheonderoga,  signifying  ^  sounding  water,"  on  account  of  i^  rushing 
waters  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  at  the  Falls.  The  place  is  identifiea 
with  the  most  deadly  strffe  between  the  English  and  the  French,  and 
subsequently  between  the  former  and  the  Americans.  The  rains  are 
situated  on  a  peninsula  comprising  about  five  hundred  acres^  and  are  at 
an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Champlatn.  They 
attest  to  the  existence  of  a  very  strong  place,  and  the  numerous  rriics  of 
war,  in  the  form  of  bullets  and  arrow-heads,  which  are  still  found,  shoir 
how  fiercely  battles  must  have  raged  about  its  walls. 

Lake  Champlain  is,  with  the  Hudson,  the  principal  channel  of  com* 
munication,  on  the  line  four  hundred  miles  long,  between  New  York  tod 
Montreal.  It  ofiers  a  hundred  miles  of  water  navigable  for  the  la]>gest 
ships ;  but  unfortunately  its  outlet,  the  Chambly,  is  impeded  by  rooks  sa^ 
rapids.  There  remained,  therefore,  an  isthmus  between  the  noitb^n 
extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  between  the  southern  and 
the  Hudson ;  but  canals  and  railways  have  now  removed  Uiis  diffieoky, 
and  made  of  it  a  single  uninterrapted  line. 

The  land  of  the  ^  Green  Mountains"  (Vermont)  and  that  of  ths 
Aderondag  chain,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  pressot 
remarkable  difiereaces.  The  long  cleft  of  the  Champlain,  and  its  coB» 
tinuation  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  establishes  a  striking  distinction  in  the 
animals,  plants,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  and  an  entirely  different 
fauna  and  flora  is  found  on  the  western  side  from  that  of  the  eastern.  ^ 
the  former  are  the  species  of  both  known  on  the  great  lakes — the  Ontazio, 
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£rie,  &C.;  but  Vermont,  belongs,  in  an  ethnograpbical  point  of  view,  at 
well  as  in  its  natural  history,  to  the  same  great  province  of  New  England 
States,  just  as  the  basin  of  Lakes  George  and  Cbamplain^  the  Aderondag 
chain,  and  the  extensive  tab]e-land»  almost  three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
its  numerous  lakes,  belong  to  the  Great  Lake  district,  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^ 
and  to  Canada.  The  flow  of  waters  always  determine  these  questions 
geographically,  ethnographically,  and  zoologically:  they  should  also  do 
so  politically,,  if  any  permanence  is  sought  for  in  human  institutions. 

The  valley  of  this  far-stretching  lake  is  at  the  same  time,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  contiouation  of  that  of  the  Hudson  from  south  to  north,  and 
both  together  form  a  deep  channel,  through  which  southern  life  flows 
Dorihwf^.  Every  year  a  very  elegant  kind  of  humming-bird  (Colibri) 
finds  its  way  up  this  route.  It  proceeds  by  this  holLw  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  even  to  North  Canada,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  woods 
near  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  £iff  as 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  early — that  is,  pre-historic^times  there  was  a 
period  when  the  whole  line  was  filled  with  water,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea 
passed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  through  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson, 
round  New  England,  and  made  an  island  of  it  and  the  British  provinces. 
The  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  lake  was  once  connected  with  the  sea,  and  con* 
tained  sea-water  as  well  as  a  kind  of  whale,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
found  in  the  neif  hbouring  seas. 

Sea-shells  and  brackish  water  reach  on  the  one  side  as  far  up  as  Albany, 
and  seals  come  up  on  the  other,  on  the  path  of  the  whales  of  old  times,  as 
far  as  to  Lake  Champlain.  They  come  through  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
and  wriggle  their  way  among  the  rocks  and  cataracts  of  the  Chambly  to 
the  land-locked  water,  where  in  winter  they  are  often  killed  on  the  ice* 
It  has  even  been  remarked  that  there  is  still  much  of  the  islander  in  the 
character  of  the  New  England-men.  It  is  more  narrow,  compact,  and 
solid,  tlian  that  of  the  people  of  the  other  States. 

The  Frenchman  Champlain  was  the  first  man  who  ever  fired  a  gun 
upon  these  waters.  In  1609,  when  he  came  here  from  Canada,  he  had 
but  three  musketeers  with  him,  but  with  these  he  struck  terror  into  the 
country,  and  gained  many  victories  over  the  wild  tribes  round  what  is  so 
appropriately  called,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  tribes,  the  Camadert 
ffuarante,  or  "  mouth  or  gate  of  uie  country.'*  The  lake,  with  its  con- 
tinuation, the  river  Chambly,  is  indeed  the  only  natural  entrance  to  the 
^ide  mountain  district  around  it.  It  is  doubtless  an  old  Indian  road,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Freuch  dominion  in  Canada,  it  was  the  mouth  through 
which  hostile  nations,  the  French  and  English,  spoke  to  one  another  con- 
tinually with  musket  and  cannon-thunder.  For  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century,  regularly  every  year,  the  Canadians  marched  southward  through 
the  valley  of  the  lake  to  attack  the  British  possessions,  and  lay  waste 
their  settlements,  and  just  as  often  did  the  British  burst  out  through  the 
gate  to  the  north,  at  the  head  of  the  wild  Iroquois,  and  exercise  retalia- 
tion on  the  French.  Even  in  the  subsequent  contest  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  Lake  Champlain  still  retained  the  strategic  significance 
marked  by  its  Indian  appellation;  and  although  for  now  nigh  half  a 
century  past  this  mouth  happily  no  longer  pours  forth  armed  soldiers  and 
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ferocious  Indiaas,  guns,  and  blood,  and  scalps,  bat  steamers,  and  loco- 
motifes,  and  peaceful  traders,  and  bales  of  goods  from  New  York  and 
Montreal — between  wbich  two  great  marts  it  forms  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  direct  connexion— still,  should  war  break  out,  it  would,  in  spite  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  claim  all  its  ancient  military  importauce  u 
the  chief  approach  to  Lower  Canada,  and  as  being  the  point  of  uuion  of 
the  New  York  and  Vermont  railways. 

Fort  Montgomery  was  built  by  the  Yankees,  far  away  to  the  north  of 
the  old  boundary,  and  within  British  territory,  so  as  to  command  the  inlet 
of  the  Chambly  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  protect  the  bridge  which  unites  the  Northern  New  York  Railway  with 
the  network  of  railways  to  Troy,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  important  pass  before  described.  When  after  the 
disputed  boundary  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Mr.  Preble  had  so  frantically  protested  against  ''  the  royal 
arbiter/'  the  mission  of  Lord  Ashburton  was  undertaken  in  1842  for  the 
special  purpose  of  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question. 
The  upper  portion  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Fort  Montgomery,  the  key  to 
the  great  pass  that  leads  from  Yankee-land  to  Lower  Canada,  and  com- 
manding all  communications  between  the  two,  were,  with  three-6fths  of 
the  territory  in  dispute,  ceded  to  Yankee  arrogance !  Mr.  Thomas  Collcy 
Grattan  dwells  with  great  gusto,  in  his  recently  published  and  very  enter- 
taining work,  ^  Beaten  Pftths,"  on  the  fact  of  his  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  have  fully  exposed  **the  disgraceful  proceedings,"  as  he  terms 
them,  and  in  which  he  took  an  official  part  that  characterised  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Ashburton  treaty  at  Washington  in  1842.* 

Congress,  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  strong  place,  has  recently 
voted  150,000  dollars  for  additional  fortifications,  while  some  fifteen 
thousand  men  have  been  stationed  between  Rouse*s  Point  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  twenty-five  thousand  on  the  frontier  line  beyond  and  to  the  west- 
ward. There  would  be  no  alternative  with  the  line  of  the  St.  John  exposed, 
the  narrow  band  at  St.  Anne's  undefended,  the  pass  of  the  Champlain  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  approaches  to  Montreal  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  those  to  Prescott  by  Ogdensburg,  and  to  Kingston  by 
Clayton,  Cape  Vincent,  Sackett's  Harbour,  Oswego,  and  Rochester 
open;  but  in  case  of  war  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Montgomery  to  once  more  hold  possession  of  the  great  natural  high- 
way between  the  two  countries — never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  commit  so 
fatal,  and  what  may  yet  be  so  costly,  a  blunder  again.  Congress  has 
lately  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  additional  defences  of  two  more  of 
the  points  here  noticed — namely,  Sackett's  Harbour  and  Oswego. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Three  Rivers  district,  that  the  St  Francis  rises  in  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  and  very  irregular 
in  breadth.  The  river  issues  from  its  west  side,  and  runs  about  seventy 
miles  south-west,  when  it  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  soon  afterwards 
unites  with  the  river  Magog,  flowing  from  Lake  Memphramagog.    It 

*  See  Civilised  America,  Second  Edition,  vol.  i.  chap.  xxi. ;  and  Beaten  Paths, 
and  Those  who  Trod  Them,  by  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  vol.  ii  p.  226.  Chapman 
and  HalL 
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continiies  ito  course  north-west  to  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles.  The  number  of  rapids  and  fieills  render 
the  navigation  of  this  ri?er  difficult  and  laborious,  yet  the  trade  upon  it 
is  considerable. 

The  Chaudi^re  rises  in  the  lake  of  Megantic,  north-east  of  the  sources 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  flows  about  half  its  course  norths  and  the  other 
half  north-north-west.  It  is  not  nayigable,  owing  to  the  rapids  and  falls 
following  one  another  in  quick  succession.  About  four  miles  from  its 
mouth  are  the  celebrated  Chaudiere  Falls,  which  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  the  breadth  of  the  river  not  being  more  than  as  many 
feet.  Few  fidls  can  be  compared  with  these  for  picturesque  beauty.  The 
course  of  the  river  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ottawa  and  Cape  Torment,  the  banks  are  low,  or  of  very  moderate  eleva- 
tion, as  far  as  Kichelieu  Rapid,  fifty-two  miles  below  Three  Rivers ;  but 
from  this  point  they  begin  to  rise  and  assume  a  bold  character,  which 
continues  increasing  to  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  Quebec  stands,  and 
still  more  towards  Cape  Torment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a 
mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninet}'  feet  above 
the  sea.  Where  the  banks  are  low,  the  adjacent  country  from  ^ye  to 
fifiteen  miles  inland  is  level,  or  rises  gradually  to  slightly  elevated  ter- 
races. Beyond  this  level  the  country  rises  in  moderate  mils  with  gentle 
slopes ;  the  width  of  this  tract  varies  as  the  range  of  hills  behind  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  or  recedes  farther.  This  range,  known  as  the  Laurentides, 
begins  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  near  Grenviile,  and  runs  nearly 
pimdlel  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  north-east  direction,  leaving  between  it 
and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  tract  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles 
wide.  In  the  parallel  of  Quebec  it  turns  east,  and  covers  the  country 
about  that  town  with  numerous  hills,  which  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  fine  valleys.  Thus,  the  country  assumes  a  different  asnect  in  those 
districts  where  the  banks  of  the  river  begin  to  be  high  and  bold.  The 
soil  of  this  tract  along  the  river  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  some 
districts  where  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Three  Rivers.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  improves  farther  inland,  and 
of  late  years  settlements  have  been  formed  at  greater  distances  from  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  This  country,  though  comparatively  thinly 
inhabited,  is  more  populous  than  Upper  Canada.  The  country  north  of 
the  Laurentides  contains  very  few  tracts  fit  for  agriculture,  and  these  only 
in  the  narrow  river  valleys,  and  the  country  extending  north-east  from 
Cape  Torment  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay,  a 
forbidding  appearance,  the  ridge  continuing  unbroken  except  by  the  beds 
of  rivers  and  rivulets ;  and  after  sinking  somewhat  at  the  Bergeronnes 
and  at  Port  Neuf,  about  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  it 
rises  again  at  Pointe  des  Monts,  and  continues  at  a  great  elevation  to  the 
bounduy  of  Labrador.  The  interior  of  this  remote  north-easterly  region 
is  only  known  by  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  who  describe 
it  as  consisting  of  rocky  cliffs  and  rugg^  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
dispersed  over  barren  plains,  and  with  thick  forests  studded  with  crooked 
and  stunted  pines,  birch,  firs,  and  cedars.  Small  lakes  and  swamps 
abound  over  tne  whole  tract. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  not  properly  so  called  until  below  Montreal. 
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From  tliat  city  to  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Ontario,  by  the  two  ohannek 
which  surround  Wolfe  Island,  it  is  more  correctly  called  CataraquL  The 
part  of  the  river  immediately  below  Wolfe  Island  has  the  appearance  of 
a  lake  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide,  with  a  very  gentle  curzent.  It  is 
Btudded  with  a  multitude  of  small  islands  varying  greatly  in  extent, 
•hape,  and  appearance,  whence  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islimds.  The  number  of  these  islands  is  estimated  by  some  at  sixteeii 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  but  Kohl  justly  remarks  that  the  number  caa 
only  be  guessed  at,  some  making  them  fifteen  hundred  and  aome  as  many 
as  three  thousand,  as  they  perhaps  may,  if  they  bestow  the  name  of  idand 
on  every  bit  of  rock  that  sticks  out  of  the  water,  or  every  reef  or  sand- 
bank that  lies  just  under  it. 

Half  of  these  islands  lie  along  the  Americao  shore,  the  rest  nearer  to 
Canada,  and  the  frontier-line  has  been  drawn  betweea  ti>e  two ;  the 
channel  for  the  steamers  keeps  pretty  closely  to  this  Kne.  The  whole 
fcene  is  renowned  as  interesting  and  picturesque  both  in  Yankee-land  and 
in  Canada,  and  parties  of  pleasure,  pic-nics,  and  sporting  exeuimons,  are 
made  to  it  both  from  Kingston  and  Brockville.  People  hire  one  of  the 
elegant  yachts  or  boats  built  at  Kingston,  and  sail  about  with  their 
friends  from  island  to  island,  dine,  camp  under  the  trees,  shoot  the  water- 
fowl, fish,  and  amuse  themselves  in  many  ways.  Some  remain  for  days 
together,  for  the  tours  among  these  almost  countless  islands  have  some- 
thinfl^  of  the  charm  of  voyages  of  discovery. 

This  lake-like  character  of  the  Cataraqui  extends  to  about  forty  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario,  when  the  channel  gradually  becomes  narrower  and 
the  current  imperceptibly  increases,  but  continues  gentle  down  to  Fort 
Wellington.  Some  miles  below  this  a  series  of  rapids  commences,  which 
is  almost  uninterrupted  to  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francis.  The  greatest 
impediments  to  navigation  occur  between  Johnston  and  Cornwall,  where 
the  river  falls  seventy-five  feet  in  thirty-nine  miles,  and  very  violent 
rapids  are  formed  by  the  heavy  volume  of  the  waters.  It  is,  however, 
navigated  by  boats  of  from  six  to  fifteen  tons,  and  many  thousand  tons 
used  to  be  employed  in  this  navigation.  The  Rideau  Canal  to  the  nortb, 
and  the  Cornwall  Canal  to  the  south,  the  latter  extending  from  Cornwall 
to  Dickenson's  landing,  to  avoid  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  Long  Sanlt," 
have  carried  this  navigation  into  other  channels.  There  are  also  short 
detached  canals  at  Farrand's  Point,  the  Platte  Iroquois  and  Galop's 
rapids.  The  tall,  wide,  three-storied  river  steamers  which  ply  between 
Ontario  and  Montreal  go  up  these  canals  every  day ;  and  up  these  canals, 
too,  the  gun -boats,  sloops,  and  corvettes  could  pass  to  protect  the  shores 
and  trade  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  the  portion  of  the  question  which  affects  the  Lake  districts;  we 
shall  treat  of  them  in  a  future  article ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  £act  that 
these  lakes  are  known  by  general  consent  as  the  '*  Canadian"  Lakes. 
They  have  been  so  designated  from  the  time  of  their  first  discovery ; 
their  chief  affluents  are  from  the  north  or  north-west,  and  th^r  outpour 
is  through  Canada.  Michigan  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Western 
States — the  future  Confederation  on  the  Upper  Mississippi — but  the 
lakes  are  not  more  naturally  Canadian  than  they  are  so  strat^ically. 
They  must  always  belong  to  the  nation  that  holds  the  sea  or  the  river  St 
Lawrence.     The  Yankees  may,  despite  of  existing  treaties,  go  on  voting 
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vains  of  monej  for  the  enlargement  of  old,  and  the  foundation  of  new, 
navy-jards,  and  the  eonstraction  of  g^n-boats  and  corvettes.  A  nation 
holding  the  rirer  can  pour  its  hundreds  of  war  vessels,  at  any  moment 
except  when  frost  renders  the  canals  unavailable,  into  the  lakes,  and  can 
always  hold  command  of  that  gp*eat  and  important  district.  The  Yankees, 
having  no  water  communication  with  the  lakes  save  by  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
canab,  neither  of  which  are  available  for  war-ships,  remain  as  isolated 
dwellers  upon  thehr  southern  shores. 

All  the  locks  in  the  canals  of  Ae  Oataraqui  are  built  to  pass  vessels 
186  feet  long,  44^  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  draught.  The  defences  of  the 
Cataraqui  and  of  ita  canals  have  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
consideration.  War  vessels  passrog  to  and  fro  might  suffice  for  their  own 
defence  under  existing  circumstances,  so  long  as  they  were  not  obliged  to 
be  lightened  in  order  to  draw  lees  water,  but  it  would  appear  that  one  or 
two  forts  on  the  Thousand  Islands  would  be  highly  advisable.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  throw  up  earthworks  hastily  for  the  defence  of  the  im- 
portant Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  it  would  be 
better  to  be  beforehand  on  the  Cataraqui.*  Should,  however,  any  of 
these  canals  hX\  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  is  still  the  Rideaa 
Canal  available  for  gun-boats.  This  is  the  longest  canal  in  Canada, 
nmning  firom  Montreal,  by  the  Ottawa,  to  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  locks  on  this  canal  ac- 
commodate vessels  of  100  feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  and  5-^  feet  draught. 
It  is  entirely  within  British  territory.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe,  in 
connexion  with  the  defensive  power  given  to  the  British  in  Canada  by  the 
possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  gun-boats  can  go  up  the  Chambly^ 
or  Richelieu  River,  from  Sorel,  about  twenty  miles  below  Montreal,  and 
throng^  the  St.  Ours'  Lock  and  the  Chambly  Canal,  direct  on  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain.  The  locks  on  this  canal  admit  ships  of  113  feet 
long,  22^  beam,  and  6^  draught.  By  this  route,  then,  any  number  of 
gun- boats  might  be  sent,  with  an  armed  force,  to  obtain  possession  of 
*'  the  moudi  or  gate  of  the  country."  That  renowned  pass  in  possession 
of  the  British,  Wellington  Fort  defending  the  approach  of  Ogdensburg, 
Kingston  taking  charge  of  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lau- 
rentian  provinces  defended  by  two  adequate  strongholds,  Lower  Canada 
would  stand  in  a  very  different  position  to  tiie  Northern  States.  It  would 
become  then  a  matter  of  great  indifference  that  the  Cornwall  Canal 
should  be  commanded  by  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  properly  belonging 
to  Canada,  but  '^  surrendered  to  the  claims  of  the  Yankees  with  that  total 
carelessness  of  consequences  which  has  marked  British  diplomacy  in  all 
boundary  questions  with  America,"  tiutt  the  Beauhamais  Canal,  which,  to 
avoid  the  Cedar  Falb  and  the  cascades,  passes  from  Beauharnais  to 
Hungry  Bay,  should  be  on  the  right,  or  American  bank  of  the  Cataraqui, 
or  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  should  be  so  near  the  shore  between 
Lake   Ontario  and  Lancaster,   that  tnnns  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 

*  The  islands  are  said  by  Kohl  to  be  granitic,  and,  therefore,  well  adapted  for 
such  defensive  works.  Another  tourist,  Mr.  Weld,  says  of  them:  ^  Looldng  into 
the  future,  whi<^  in  this  part  of  Canada  unfolds  visions  of  boundless  prosperity, 
I  thought  the  time  probably  not  far  distant  when  these  islands  will  be  the 
summer-homes  of  merchant-princes,  whose  fleets  will  cover  the  St  Lawrence" — a 
far  more  inviting  prospect! 
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artillery  fire  from  the  American  side.  It  has  always  been  found  that 
where  the  boundaries  of  nations  that  are  at  war  are  contiguous,  the  details 
of  possible  annoyances  are  soon  absorbed  in  the  more  important  move- 
ments of  the  field,  and  although  the  Americans,  who  on  both  sides  scour 
the  seas  to  plunder,  bum,  and  sink  unarmed  and  helpless  merchant  ships, 
against  all  possible  principles  of  international  humanity,  would,  more  than 
any  other  people,  avoid  general  engagements ;  still,  the  very  features  of 
the  country,  the  relation  of  the  eastern  railways  to  the  Canadian  Grand 
Trunk  anc[  to  the  Chambly  valley,  and  of  the  western  railways,  to  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Cataraqui,  we  mean  eastern  and  western  as  regards  the 
great  central  def^  *^  the  gate  or  mouth  of  the  country,*'  point  out, unmis- 
takably the  point  to  which  the  main  operations,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, would  be  directed,  in  as  far  as  Lower  Canada  is  concerned.  Rouse's 
Point  is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  whole  system. 

A  recent  tourist,  Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataraqui, 
at  this  part  of  its  course,  says:  "  The  contrast  between  the  American  and 
Canadian  shores  of  this  mighty  river  is  very  remarkable.  On  the  left 
bank,  extensive  farms,  rivalling  those  in  the  old  country,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  while  the  right  bank  is  clothed  by  the  unbroken  primeval 
forest,  which  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge." 

The  same  traveller  describes  the  shooting  of  the  falls  in  the  descent  of 
the  river.  "  A  short  distance  below  Prescott,**  he  says,  "  the  current, 
which  above  that  town  flows  with  majestic  smoothness,  becomes  broken, 
affording  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids.  Happily,  tlie  day  was 
most  propitious,  for  sunshine  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful 
spectacle.  Presently  a  long  line  of  foam-crested  waves  appeared  on  the 
water  horizon,  and  dashing  on — for  our  speed  was  now  excessive — we  were 
soon  battling  with  the  firnt  rapid.  The  miglit  and  majesty  of  the  lordly 
St.  Lawrence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  rushing  waters; 
which,  however,  neither  here  nor  at  the  next  two  rapids,  attain  Uie  fuloess 
of  their  strength ;  for,  grand  as  they  are,  the  "  Cedars"  far  surpasses 
them  in  sublimity.  Here,  the  river,  confined  between  islands,  seems  to 
gather  strength  for  its  mightiest  effort.  The  huge  breakers,  roaring 
madly  over  the  rocks,  the  delicious  green  tint  of  the  water,  crested  by 
snow-white  foam,  the  surging  tide  dashing  evermore  against  the  shore, 
form  a  picture,  set  in  a  frame  of  magpiificent  cedars  clothing  the  banks, 
alike  unequalled  and  wonderful.  How  the  steamer  lives  in  the  strife  is 
amazing.  Standing  at  the  bow,  I  saw  and  felt  her  plunge  into  the  boib'ng 
caldron,  amidst  rocks,  collision  with  which  would  involve  instant  destruc- 
tion ;  then  bounding  upwards,  she  rushed  with  reeling  motion  down  for 
miles.  The  excitement  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  sense  of  risk  which 
cannot  be  cast  off. 

<'  At  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  St.  Francis — a  mac^ifioent  expanse 
of  the  river,  forty  miles  long — a  stone  monument  marks  the  boundanr 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  neat  houses  of  the  French 
Canadians,  with  their  red  roofs  and  trim  gardens,  occupy  both  banks  of 
the  river.  After  running  more  formidable  rapids,  we  amved  at  the  mouth 
of  the  magnificent  Ottawa,  whose  dark  tide  rolls  on,  unmixed  with  the 
clear  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  is  the  scene  of  Moore's  undying 
*  Canadian  Boat  Song,'  which  he  wrote  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  descent  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston.     Now  the  passage  is  made  in  one 
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day ;  but  the  romance  of  the  voyage  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
the  mode  of  transport  being  a  puffing  steamer  instead  of  a  bark  canoe. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  which  b  fi>rmed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  river 
ifrith  the  Cataraqui,  is  twelve  miles  long  and  six  broad  at  its  greatest 
width.  Between  lie  the  Cascades,  where  the  great  volume  of  water  is 
impetuously  pushed  towards  some  rocks,  and  repelled  by  them,  so  that 
large  round  waves  are  formed,  which  produce  an  agitation  in  the  waters 
resembling  that  of  the  most  iiirious  tempest  To  avoid  this  dangerous 
place,  a  small  canal  has  been  made  across  a  point  of  land  near  Le  fiuisson, 
five  hundred  yards  long,  and  famished  with  the  necessary  locks :  it  is 
called  the  Military  Canal. 

La  Chine,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
point  from  whence  the  voyageurs  start  in  spring  up  the  Ottawa  to  the 
Company's  hunting-grounds,  is  the  jnost  dangerous  of  all  the  rapids, 
and  an  Indian  pilot,  whose  business  it  is  to  navigate  the  steamer  to 
Montreal,  is  generally  received  on  board.  The  excitement  and  danger 
in  shooting  this  tremendous  rapid  consists  in  its  tortuous  channel,  about 
eight  feet  deep,  and  avoiding  a  terrible  black  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
raging  waters.  La  Chine  derives  its  name  from  a  curious  circumstance, 
related  by  Charlevoix.  The  unfortunate  De  Sales,  who  was  murdered 
by  his  countrymen,  was  firmly  persuaded  a  passage  to  China  existed  by 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  having  been  arrested  m  his  progress  at  this  place, 
his  companions  gave  it  the  name  which  it  retiuns.  Our  descendants  will 
live  to  see  his  idea  carried  out,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada 
possibly  carried  to  the  Pacific.  A  canal,  bearing  the  same  name,  has 
been  cut  through  the  south-east  part  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  which  is 
rather  more  than  eight  miles  long,  and  extends  from  the  village  of  Upper 
Chine  to  Montreal.  This  canal,  called  La  Chine,  is  forty-eight  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  five  feet  deep. 
There  are  four  considerable  islands  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Lake  St.  Louis,  formed  by  the  different  channels  of  the  river — Montreal, 
Isle  Jesus,  Bizarre,  and  rerrot — of  which  the  first  and  largest  contains 
the  town  of  same  name.  The  principal  channel  of  the  river  runs  between 
the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  south  bank,  and  where  it  turns  to  the 
north  there  is  a  beautiful  rapid  called  Sault  St  Louis,  which  is  very 
dangerous,  and  almost  impassable  for  boats  and  vessels  on  account  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  current.  But  though  Montreal  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons 
get  up  to  it  with  very  little  difficulty. 

The  Yankees  regard  Montreal  and  Quebec  much  as  we  do  Memphis 
or  Thebes,  as  places  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  go  thither  if  they 
desire  to  see  something  very  Old  World  and  European.  And  it  is  so  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  is  now  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
since  Jacques  Cartier  first  beheld  the  magnificent  prospect  disclosed  from 
that  elevation,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont  Koyal,  in  honour  of 
his  royal  master.  At  that  period  (1535),  the  Indian  metropolis  of 
Hochelaga  stood  on  the  site  of  MontreaL  A  century  after  the  discovery 
of  this  little  Indian  capital,  the  French,  with  much  solemnity,  founded  a 
city  on  the  site,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Ville  Marie ;  and,  although 
in  common  with  all  other  French  settlements  in  North  America,  it  sub- 
sequently came  into  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the  original  French 
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fvatares  remain  tingnlarly  unaltered.  The  streets  in  the  old  parts  of  ihe 
city  retain  their  ancient  saintly  names ;  French  is  heard  in  ul  qnarten, 
particalarly  in  the  markets ;  and  the  rast  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
calculated  to  contain  ten  thousand  persons,  with  its  conTents,  nunneries, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  attest  the  former  sway  of  the 
French,  and  the  abiding  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Montreal  is  admittedly  the  largest  and  mostthri?ing  town  in  America, 
northward  of  New  York  and  Boston.  In  trade,  wealth,  and  popalatioo, 
it  is  in  advance  of  all  other  towns  in  British  North  America,  and  it  has 
become  the  chief  mart  and  metropolis  of  the  life  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
with  its  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be  considered  a  great  city, 
and  this  number  will,  before  long,  be  immensely  increased.  The  advan- 
tages of  its  geographical  position,  situated  as  it  is  at  tJie  junction  of  two 
mighty  riTers  at  the  extremity  of %the  gate,  or  mou^  of  the  south  and 
of  the  north,  and  at  the  point  where  the  St  Lawrence  ceases  to  be 
navigable,  are  such  as  to  ensure  its  advance.  Blarine  animals,  and  even 
whales,  sometimes  come  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal,  which, 
therefore,  though  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
seaport. 

Montreal  occupies  a  position  which  constitutes  it  the  meedng-point 
and  centre  of  four  great  natural  high  roads  tending  to  various  directions 
— that  from  the  ocean  of  the  north-east  by  the  g^eat  stream  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  the  upper  river  and  the  lakes,  of  the  river  Ottawa,  and  of 
Lake  Champliun,  which  is  the  main  link  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  When,  favoured  so  far  by  nature,  social  life  has  thus 
been  fairly  kindled,  and  bums  so  strongly  at  one  point,  that  capital  and 
enterprise  will  soon  open  that  which  alone  remains  to  be  accomplished— 
a  winter  railway  communication  with  the  seaboard,  Halifax  and  St 
John's,  New  Brunswick — in  Britbh  territory,  and  which  will  have  a  most 
powerful  influence  upon  its  future. 

The  commercial  advantages  with  which  Montreal  has  been  thus  en- 
dowed both  by  nature  and  art,  have  called  forth  a  vigorous  life  in  the 
city,  at  which  the  traveller  is  really  astonished.  At  every  step  he  meets 
with  a  building,  or  an  institution  just  begun  or  just  completed ;  and  not 
only  in  the  streets,  but  far  and  wide  over  the  country  round,  he  might 
think  himself  in  a  newly-founded  city  rather  than  in  one  of  two  hundred 
years  ojd.  The  colossal  Montreal  of  the  future,  Kohl  justly  remarks,  is 
now  in  the  period  of  its  infancy,  and  the  small  old  Montreal  of  the 
present  and  tne  past  is  opening  wide  its  arms,  and  making  all  possible 
room  for  the  reception  of  its  great  progeny. 

Everything  new  is  constructed  on  a  scale  that  hx  exceeds  present 
wants,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  enlarge  and  extend  what  is  old.  In 
the  long,  narrow,  old  French  main  street,  for  instance,  the  Rue  Notre- 
Dame,  the  new  houses  are  bmng  placed  many  yards  farther  back  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  make  a  regular  broadway  like  that  of  New  York; 
and  at  the  same  time  another  main  street,  of  the  grandest  proportion^ 
such  as  become  the  capital  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  in  course  of  eonstmc- 
tion.  This  is  the  broad  handsome  St.  James's-street,  which  now  wants 
only  some  additional  length,  and  will  soon  stretch  itself  out  like  a  pine- 
tree,  the  emblem  of  the  country.  The  public  buildings,  the  bank,  the 
post-office,  and  others  tiiat  already  adorn  thb  street,  cannot  readily  be 
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'  equalled  for  taste  and  solidity,  and  the  new  court-house  is  like  a  Greek 
temple,  only  larger  and  more  massiTe  than  ever  Greek  temple  was. 
The  ground  where,  thirty  years  ago,  snipes  and  partridges  were  shot  in 
hash  and  swamp,  is  now  covered  with  comfortable  dwellings  and  churches 
of  various  denominations.  Even  the  old  French  Catholics,  who  were 
formerly  content  with  little  dark  chapels,  have  now,  under  British  rule, 
attained  to  greater  opulence,  and  been  kindled  by  British  enterprise  to 
build  themselves  the  new  and  stately  cathedral  berore  alluded  to. 

A  new  spirit  seems  to  have  been  breathed  into  these  long-stagnant 
Canadian-French,  and  the  great  majori^  of  them  have  frankly  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  their  English  fellow-subjects,  have  cordially 
joined  in  all  their  speculations  and  industrial  undertakings,  contribute 
zealously  to  industrial  exhibitions,  take  an  active  part  in  committees  and 
companies,  and  are  equally  zealous  in  volunteering  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  vast  and  solid  quays  of  freestone  which  have  been  carried 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  are  grand  and  useful  public  works,  for  the 
like  of  which  London  itself  sighs  in  vain.  Three  million  of  pounds 
sterling  have  passed  for  these  improvements  into  the  bands  of  architects, 
engineers,  labourers,  builders,  and  speculators,  who  are  continually 
bringing  some  beautiful  and  useful  work  to  a  conclusion,  and  two 
millions'  worth  of  stone  has  been  thrown  into  the  great  river,  to  make 
that  viaduct — the  magnificent  Victoria  bridge — which  has  not  its  equal 
in  the  world,  a  fetter  wherewith  to  bind  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic 
of  river  gods.  With  another  million  the  Canadians  are  hollowing  out  a 
terrace  of  the  Montreal  hill,  above  the  town,  for  the  basin  of  a  mag- 
nificent reservoir,  to  receive  the  water  brought  from  the  Ottawa,  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  city.  The  great  Market  Hall  is  another  of  the 
marvels  exhibited  to  strangers  as  not  having  its  equal  in  America,  and 
there  are  many  other  things  which  have  not  their  like  on  the  whole 
American  continent. 

According  to  the  custom  of  London  and  New  York,  and  generally  of 
all  Anglo-Saxon  cities,  labour  and  pleasure  occupy  different  quarters  at 
Montreal.  Business  is  carried  on  near  the  river,  and  the  handsome 
half-rural  residences  of  the  merchants  are  in  the  suburbs.  The  business 
quarter  contains  only  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  with  the  addition, 
recently,  of  some  larfl;e  manufactories,  for  the  city  possesses  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Falls  an  admirable  water-power,  which  is  now  applied  to  ma- 
chinery, and  will  possibly  one  day  be  so  aJl  the  way  to  Prescott  The 
suburban  villas  encircle  the  whole  town,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  have  often  very  lovely  positions.  The  kernel  of 
all  these  fine  and  spacious  new  buildings  is,  however,  formed  by  the  old 
French  town,  with  its  narrow  streets,  which  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
modelled, and  its  little  old-fashioned  houses,  very  like  those  in  smaller 
continental  towns,  and  some  suburbs  consist  entirely  of  old  wooden 
houses  and  sheds,  built  close  to  and  almost  one  upon  the  other,  and 
which  seem  expressly  arranged  to  be  burnt  down  all  together  in  the  first 
fire.  The  other  houses  that  are  built  of  freestone,  with  handsome  eleva- 
tion, are  all  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tin  plates — ^hence  a  common 
epithet  of  '*  Silver  Town"  bestowed  upon  the  city.  Tin  preserves  its 
white  brightness  a  long  time  without  rusting,  and  when  the  moon  or 
letting  sun  plays  on  the  roofs  and  cupolas,  wey  produce  an  effect  that 
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Gftoaletti  <x  Qaaslio,  ot  aoy  odier  painter  of  eitief  and  howea,  irould « 
W  endumted  with.     One  takig  if  certain,  that  Montreal  with  its  ?ait 
eomineroe,  its  lively  indaetry,  its  wealth,  its  populatiim,  aad  macked 
public  epirit,  would  £all  ao  eaay  prey  to  a  ruthless  blnsteriog  iomder. 

Below  MoBtneal  the  width  of  the  river  Yaries  from  three  to  four  miles, 
till  it  eiqMuds  into  Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and 
above  nine  miles  wide.  Groups  of  idaods  oover  about  nine  Bales  of  its 
surface  at  its  upper  cod,  and  farther  down  skoals  stretch  from  both 
banks,  whioh  are  low  into  the  lake,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage,  from 
twdve  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  is  left  in  the  middle.  About  ten  miles 
from  ^  lower  end  of  this  lake,  the  St  Lawrence  is  joined  by  the  liver 
St  Maurice,  near  the  town  of  Three  Bivors,  when  the  tides  are  some- 
times perceptible,  though  they  are  ^nerally  not  much  felt  for  seveal 
miles  further  dcnm. 

Bichelieu  Bapid,  the  last  in  tlie  St  Lawrence,  occurs  fifty-two  miles 
below  Three  Bivers.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  here  so  nxych  contracted 
and  obstructed  by  rocks,  that  it  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  chanael,  in 
which  at  ebb-tide  a  rapid  is  formed  that  cannot  be  passed  without  great 
care.  But  when  the  ocean  swell  is  at  its  height  the  rapid  dissf^ars, 
as  the  tides  rise  here  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  At  Quebec  the  river 
is  only  1314  yards  wide,  but  it  soon  expands  considerably,  and  continues 
increasing  in  breadth  till  it  enters  the  Gulf.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Saguenay  it  is  eighteen  miles  across,  aad  at  Cape  des  Monts,  or  Moot 
Pelee,  twenty-five  nules;  but  here  the  north  bank  trends  suddenly  to  the 
north,  so  that  -at  the  Seven  Islands  both  banks  are  seventy-thiee  miles 
apart  The  distance  between  Cape  Boxi^e  and  Mingan  settlement,  e& 
the  Labrador  shore,  is  very  nearly  105  miles.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  embouchure  of  the  St.  Lawrotce.  Its  waters  begin  to  be  brackish 
twenty-one  miles  bek>w  Quebec,  and  they  are  pei^sctly  salt  at  Kamoo- 
raska,  seventy-five  miles  lower  down. 

The  dirtanoe  hy  water  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  (180  miles)  is  almost 
annihikted  by  the  great  comfort  and  elegance  of  the  mode  of  transit 
Large  steam-boats  leave  Montreal  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  aad 
arrive  at  Quebec  at  the  same  hoar  the  following  morning.  So  the 
traveller  can  spend  o^e  day  in  the  one  city,  the  next  in  the  other.  It 
is  essentia],  however,  to  secure  a  state*cabin.  Immediately  aboye  the 
city  are  the  remarkable  narrows  of  Cape  Bouge.  It  is  here  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  with  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  the  river  is  hemmed 
in  by  heights,  which  it  has  probably  broken  through.  Quebec,  which 
derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word  signifying  ^*  nazrow  part  of  a 
rirer,'*  lies,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Lower  St  Lawreaoe. 

The  view  from  the  river  on  amaroaching  this  renowned  stronghold 
from  Montreal  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree,  the  mighty  stream  heing 
hemmed  in  by  long  curved  wsdls  and  masses  of  rock,  with  only  a  very 
narrow  level  strip  of  ^ore  near  the  water's  edge,  aad  that  strip  covered 
by  houses.  There  are,  indeed,  as  before  said,  houses  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  aad  a  stranger  mi^t  imagine  on  seeing  these  end- 
less lines  that  Lower  Canada  was  one  cl  the  most  populous  countries  on 
the  £M)e  of  the  earth.  Of  the  three  millions  of  inhabitants  of  all  Canada^ 
atleast  nine  hundred  thousand  live  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  they 
are  more  concentrated  at  Cape  Bouge  and  Quebec  than  dsewhere. 
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The  whole  St.  Lswranse  roimd  tiie  Tocky  heirhte  of  Quebec,  and 
aefieral  mihp  abore  it»  as  £&r  as  Cape  Rouge,  has  indeed  been  described  as 
beiq^  ooe  iMrboar,  and  on  the  looky  ^ore  are  several  deep  baye,  oalled 
Coees.  These  small  bays,  which  sore  simouoded  by  rocks  and  forests,  are 
filled  by  enoraMss  stores  of  woed,  aad  the  rafts  which  come  down  from 
OtiMra  and  Moatreal,  the  tcade  in  timber  fbrming^iiie  principal  eommeroe 
af  Quebec.  The  animation  imparted  by  shippm^  so  bulky  an  ctrMe, 
gives  a  Itvely  and  busy  aspect  to  the  environs  of  the  city  for  miles.  J«ie 
before  the  navigation  doses  for  the  season  is  the  asost  stirring  time,  and 
Quebtc  has  thc^  nearly  half  as  many  inhabit«its  again  as  usual — namely, 
one  hundred  thoosand  instead  of  sixty  thousand^n  consequence  of  tbe 
flocking  thither  of  wood-dealers  of  all  kinds,  sailors,  and  others.  As  the 
river  below  is  adorned  by  ships  and  rocks,  so  is  the  lofty  terrace  above  it 
by  handaoase  villas,  which  appear  among  groves  and  woods,  pleasantly 
looking  down  on  the  river  below.  Amoogst  them  is  the  celebrated 
Spenser  Wood,  the  residence  of  the  Govemor-GeDeral  of  Canada. 

The  remarkable  rock  that  serves  as  the  foundation  of  Quebec  has,  it 
has  been.reBMrked  by  Kohl,  been  appropriately  called  Cape  Diamond. 
Standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  ^e  promontory  occupied  by  the  re- 
nowned citadel,  and  looking  round,  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  feel  Unit  he 
has  at  his  feet  the  real  gem  of  the  country — the  Roh-i-nur  of  Cs(nada, 
admirably  set  in  grand  ranges  of  moontaus,  fjur-stretehing  plains,  and 
long  bright  streams,  which  issue  from  it  like  n^s. 

This  diamond,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  is  cut  on  one  side  hy  the 
Great  St.  Lawrence,  which  washes  its  cHflfe  on  the  south,  and  unfortu- 
nately soaMtiaMS  washes  them  off.  In  quite  recent  times,  a  whole  wall 
of  rock  fell,  burying  houies,  men,  and  ships  in  its  rain.  On  the  east  side, 
the  setting  is  formed  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  turns  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  worked  out  a  similariy  steep  and  kifty 
wall  from  the  rocks.  It  forms  at  its  month  a  wide  valley,  or  level,  of 
more  than  eight  miles  broad,  which  is  cohered  by  houses  and  villages. 

The  rodcy  headland  itself  rises  into  a  bold  and  lofty  promontory  of 
three  hundred  fret  high,  and  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance  to  any 
one  approaolung  it  from  the  sea;  and  Champlain  must  have  been  blinder 
than  the  old  Byiantines  who  overlooked  the  Golden  Horn,  if  he  had 
frdled  to  notice  the  Stadacona  of  the  Algonquins,  than  which  few  places 
have  so  &ir  a  cradle,  and  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  true  site  for  the 
capital  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Here  was  a  natural  harbour,  a 
natural  fortvess,  and  irome<fiate  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  the 
intericn*,  and,  moreover,  an  abundance  of  most  fertile  soil,  concentrated 
into  one  focus. 

The  cirouit  of  the  fortifications  enclosing  the  upper  town  is  two  miles 
and  three-quarters;  the  total  circumference,  outside  the  ditches  and  space 
reserved  hy  government,  on  which  no  house  can  be  built  on  the  west  side, 
is  about  wee  miles.  The  upper  town  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  and  strong  wall  of  hewn  stone.  The  oastelkted  ap- 
pearance produced  by  the  battlements,  ditches,  embrasures,  round  towers 
and  gates,  adds  much  to  the  grand  and  imposing  eflRwt  of  the  pkce.  But 
although  the  fortifications,  whh  all  their  complicated  war  machinery,  are 
ezoeedinglv  interestiag,  the  view  firom  the  flagstaff-tower,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  is  the  great  feature  that  leaves  an  indelible 
iopiession  npon  the  visitor. 
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The  prospect  is  by  some  declared  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  all 
agree  that  it  is  unequalled  of  its  kind.  Below  is  the  remarkable  old  town, 
with  its  houses  covering  two  sides  of  the  mountain,  gathered  here  and 
there  upon  level  masses  of  rock,  adapted  for  markets  or  other  public 
places,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  crooked  ascending  streets. 
Sometimes  the  houses  run  in  streets  at  various  heights  round  the  mountain, 
and  sometimes  drop  down  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  form  narrow  lines 
between  it  and  the  rocks.  Finally,  they  climb  up  to  the  brow  of  the 
cape,  and  there  spread  out  to  the  very  walls  of  the  citadel. 

The  river,  which  has  been  considerably  narrowed  from  Cape  Rouge, 
opens  out  again  widely  aflter  passing  Cape  Diamond,  and  forms  in  si^t 
of  the  town  two  great  arms,  which  clasp  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  like  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  paradises  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is 
extremely  fertile,  well  peopled,  and  adorned  by  several  pretty,  quiet 
villages.  At  the  earliest  period  the  French  called  it  the  Isle  of  Baodius, 
because  they  found  its  woods  full  of  wild  grapes. 

To  the  right  of  Cape  Diamond,  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow,  lies  its  twin  brother,  Cape  Point  Lewis,  also  covered  with  houses, 
churches,  and  country-houses,  which  together  constitute  a  sort  of  suburb 
to  the  capital.  It  looks  like  Quebec  reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  beyond  it 
appear  long  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  one  above  another,  which  form 
tne  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  last  summits 
being  those  which  rise  from  the  forest  of  Maine.  This  is  the  point  to 
whicm  we  have  called  attention  as  essential  to  be  fortified  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Quebec  itself;  for,  with  modem  artillery,  a  range  of  some  fourteen 
hundred  yards  would  no  longer  preserve  city  or  citadel  from  being  sheUed 
with  more  or  less  impunity,  if  a  proper  position  was  taken  up. 

To  the  left,  instead  of  zrowniDg  rocks,  lies  a  pleasant  lowland  covered 
with  farms  and  villages — the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles — and  behind  it, 
again,  mountains — ^Uie  wild  Laurentides — as  in  the  south. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  greatest  fortifications 
of  the  New  World.  It  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  down  to  the 
most  recent  period.  "  When,^  says  Kohl — an  authority  independent  of 
British,  of  Canadian,  and  of  Yankee  influences  alike — "you  contemplate 
these  massive  formidable  walls  of  freestone,  and  wander  through  the 
elaborately  and  systematically  complicated  labyrinth  they  form,  fkncy 
them  well  manned  by  stout  Englishmen,  and  notice  the  heavy  cannon 
commanding  every  point  of  the  mountain  and  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
you  feel  inauced  to  think  very  little  of  all  the  talk  you  hear  about  Uie 
indifference  of  England  to  her  Canadian  possessions,  and  her  perfect  will- 
ingness to  leave  the  provinces  to  themselves,  and  allow  them  either  to 
establish  an  independent  state  or  to  join  the  American  republic,  as  they 
may  think  proper.  On  the  contrary,  you  seem  to  see  here  a  bit  of  the 
paws  of  the  lion,  which  has  his  teeth  and  claws  perfectly  ready,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  could  give  a  good  account  of  any  one  who  offered  to  meddle 
with  his  property." 

The  so-called  '^  Plains  of  Abraham,"  where  the  promontory  stretches 
out  into  a  wide  level  surface,  is  the  only  spot  where  an  ascent  of  the 
podUon,  an  assault,  or  a  battle  are  practicable,  and  hence,  also,  has  it 
been  the  scene  of  more  than  one  sanguinary  engagement.  These  plains 
extend  from  the  very  walls  of  the  citadel,  like  the  high  field  before 
Prague,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  and  others  fought  Uie  "  Battles  of 
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the  White  Mountains.*'  Among  the  chronicles  of  warriors  who  have  died 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  to  which  an  Englishman 
dings  with  greater  interest  than  the  story  of  Wolfe's  hrilliant  career  and 
immortal  end.  The  configuration  of  the  battle-field  is  not  much  altered 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  principal  points  of  the  memorable  engagement 
of  the  13th  September,  1759,  may  still  be  recognised.  The  little  wooded 
river-bay  by  which  the  British  general  landed  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th,  is  one  of  the  small  coves 
before  described,  and  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  shores  are  here  not 
quite  so  steep  as  at  some  other  places,  and  whoever  climbs  them  finds 
himself  at  once  before  the  fortifications  to  the  rear  of  the  citadel.  General 
Wolie,  who  had  long  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  plains  below  Cape 
Diamond,  where  his  ships  were  anchored,  had,  by  a  skilfully-masked 
manoeuvre,  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  cape  and  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Quebec,  and  in  throwing  a  part  of  his  army  in  ships  into  the  waters  above 
the  town.  The  French  general  commanding  in  the  city  and  fortress 
believed  this  to  be  only  a  small  detached  corps,  and  had  his  attention 
specially  directed  to  the  points  below  Quebec,  whilst  Wolfe  had  crept 
round  the  promontory  witn  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  landed  at  tne 
little  wooded  bay,  whence  he  ascended  the  heights,  surprised  the  French 
outpost,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  full  force  on  the  '*  Plains  of  Abraham." 

Besides  that  little  bay,  which  can  never  be  efiaced  by  human  hands, 
vrith  its  historical  interest,  we  find  on  the  field  itself  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  conflict  in  a  natural  hollow  or  trench,  where  the  young  commander, 
when  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  was  brought  to  die. 

Montcalm,  still  under  the  idea  that  the  attacking  force  could  not  be 
the  main  army  of  the  English,  had  advanced  from  the  citadel  with  half 
his  troops,  and  thoughtlessly  began  the  battle,  which  soon  turned  in 
fiavour  of  his  enemies,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  removed  their  chief 
for  ever. 

Wolfe  was  leading  his  grenadiers  to  a  bayonet  charge,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  fell.  The  spot  where  this  happened  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  his  friends  carried  him  a  little  to  the  rear — ^to  the 
above-mentioned  hollow — and  here  occurred  the  memorable  incident  im- 
perfectly rendered  on  the  canvas  by  West,  for  the  artist  has  drawn  on 
his  fancy  for  the  scenery  and  background  of  his  picture. 

The  whole  spot,  up  to  the  walls  of  Quebec,  offers  much  the  same  aspect 
that  it  must  have  done  in  the  year  1759.  It  is  a  desolate,  houseless, 
treeless  spot,  full  of  holes  and  inequalities,  and  here  and  there  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  French  batteries. 

Probably  it  was  near  one  of  these,  says  the  historian  of  Canada,  Pro- 
fessor Gameau,  that  the  French  leader,  Montcalm,  met  his  death  a  few 
moments  later  than  the  fail  of  Wolfe.  Like  Wolfe,  he  had  before  been 
slightly  wounded,  and,  like  him,  was  shot  in  the  body  while  fighting 
bravely,  and  thrown  down  under  his  horse;  and  his  men,  cursing  the 
mischance,  carried  him  from  the  field  into  the  town.  The  fallen  heroes, 
opposed  to  each  other  in  mortal  conflict  during  their  lives,  have  been  re- 
conciled in  death,  for  while  the  spot  where  Wolfe  died  is  marked  by  a 
oolumn  surmounted  by  a  helmet  and  sword,  a  common  monument  has 
been  erected  to  both  heroes  on  Cape  Diamond. 

Quebec  has  been  often  enough  shot  at  from  the  water,  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed ;  but  only  once  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  storm  the  rock 
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itMlf  and  the  whole  positioii  ham  the  water,  and  then  it  was  hy  a  daring 
ofl&cer,  who,  knowings  the  inauffieienejr  of  the  force  at  his  dispotal,  was 
obliged  to  attempt  some  extraordinary  expioit    This  was  General  Mont^ 
gomery,  who  found  himself,  with  a  small  body  of  thirteen  hondred  men, 
in.  the  year  1774,  during  the  time  of  the  Ameriean  Revoliition,  when  the 
troops  of  the  new-born  republie  had  revolutionised  almost  all  Canada^ 
and  the  country  appeared  just  as  moeh  lost  to  England  as  the  rest  of  her 
North  American  colonies,  before  Quebec,  at  that  time:  almost  the  only 
spot  remaining  to  the  royalists  in  all  Canada.     The  small  nnmber  of  hu 
troops  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  a  regular  siege,  or  an  at- 
tack on  the  strong  fortifications  and  bastions  towards  the  ^Piaios  of 
Abraham,"  and  he  was  induced  to  try  something  desperate.     He  deter* 
mined  to  surprise  the  fortress  in  the  night,  by  climbing  up  the  predpitevs 
racks,  where  an  attack  could  be  least  expected  *,  but  his  enterprise  failed. 
The  small  bodies  of  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  different  points  for  a  femt 
were  cut  off  or  beaten  back,  after  they  had  advanced  a  little  way  ;  and 
Montgomery  himself,  who  led  the  main  assault,  met  a  speedy  death.    He 
had  not  advanced  far  upon  a  rocky  path  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
when  he  suddenly  discovered  a  masked  and  well-placed  battery  of  tiie 
English,  which  immediately  opened  fire  upon  him,  and  stretehed  the 
greater  part  of  the  little  band,  himself  included,  in  their  blood  upon  the 
snow.     The  death  of  Montgomery,  who  was  as  much  esteemed  for  his 
humanity  and  moderation  as  for  his  energy  and  valour,  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  attempt  upon  Quebec,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  turn  in  the  tkle 
of  affairs,  by  which  the  Americans  finally  lost  all  their  positiocis  in 
Canada.  How  and  in  what  way  the  military  recollections  of  Quebec  have 
been  now  renewed,  it  scarcely  boots  to  inquire.     The  frantic  meoaces  of 
the  AmericaDs  force  them  upon  us  most  unwillingly,  for  Quebee  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  great  prize  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  observe  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  oar 
sut^ect,  that  a  British  American  Association  has  been  inaugm«ted,  not 
only  to  draw  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  closer,  but  also  to  enlarge 
our  information  with  regard  to  the  topography  and  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  sufiBoient  to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  New  Bronswick 
ia  as  yet  the  hunting  and  fishing  ground  of  Indians,  that  till  quite  reeently 
Gasp^  was  deemed  to  be  a  mere  rocky  headland,  and  that  it  was  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  boundaries  effected  by  nature  that  the  treaty  of  1 842 
was  ratified,  without  being  told  by  Mr.  van  Koughet  that  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  Canada  wonki  be  ex* 
posed  in  the  event  of  a  war,  he  was  gravely  asked  by  a  person  who  was* 
deeply  responsible  for  the  entirety  of  the  empire,  wfaetbw^  Baffialo  was  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  to  awaken  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  countries  in. question.  We 
feel  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  just  as  pur^y  from  wsnt  of  adequate 
informatioQ,  that  a  winter  communication  has  not  yet  been  established, 
except  through  the  States,  with  the  seaboard  of  British  America;  that 
Montreal  and  the  cis-Laurentian  provinces  of  Canada  have  been  left  an^ 
defended;  that  Rupert's  Land  has  not  been  recognised  as  »  coUmy ;  that 
the  vidley  of  the  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  Yankees ;  and  that  a  whole 
host  of  minor  mistakes  have  been  perpetuated,  as  it  was  £rom  the  same 
1  ignorance  that  the  sacrifice  of  '*  the  mouth  or  gate  of  the  oouatfy^ 
t  eiisQted  by  the  *^  Ashhurkm  con^yroiBise.'' 
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bt  thb  authob  of  <*  east  lthiib.'' 

Part  thv  Sdcth. 

L 

THE  LAST  JOUEMET. 

'^  I  BBO  yoor  pardon,  Lady  Godolphin.     That  ia  not  the  question.'* 

'^  Not  the  question !"  reiterated  Lady  Godolphia.  '<  I  say  that  it  it 
the  question.  The  question  is,  whether  Sir  George  is  hotter  and  safer 
here  than  he  would  he  at  Prior's  Ash.     And  of  course  he  is  so." 

'*  I  think  not,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin,  quietly.  ^^  He  would  be 
equally  well  at  Prior's  Ash :  equally  safey  as  I  believe  and  trust.  And 
the  anxiety  to  be  there,  which  has  taken  hold  of  his  mind,  has  grown 
too  strong  to  be  repressed.  The  detainii^  him  here,  against  his  wish, 
would  make  him  ill,  Lady  €rodolphio.     Not  the  return  to  his  home." 

**  Prior^s  Ash  is  an  unhealthy  place  just  now." 

^*  Its  nnhealthiness  has  passed.  The  last  to  be  attaeked  was — ^wat 
!Ethel.  And  you  are  awace  that  the  time,  since  then,  may  be  counted 
by  weeks." 

"  Sir  George  is  partially  childish,"  pursued  Lady  Godolpfain.  "  Yon 
may  see  for  yourself  that  he  is«  It  would  be  most  unreasonaUe,  it 
would  be  ridi^ilous  to  take  notice  of  his  whims.  Look  at  his  starting 
out  of  the  house  to-night,  with  nothing  on,  and  roaming  a  mile  or  two 
away  in  the  dark  !     Is  that  a  proof  of  sanity  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  proof  how  fixedly  hts  mind  is  bent  upon  returning  home^" 
replied  Thomas  Godolphin.  ^^  He  was  endeavouring,  as  I  haare  already 
informed  you,  Lady  Godolphin,  to  make  his  way  to  the  railway 
station." 

''  I  shall  have  him  watched  in  future,"  said  she. 

^*  Lady  Godolphin,"  he  resumed,  speakii^  in  the  calory  quiet  tone 
which  charaoterned  him,  unmistakaUy  firm  now,  in  the  midst  of  ita 
courteousness,  ^^  I  am  here  by  the  deare  of  my  father  to  aeeoaipany  him 
back  to  Prior's  Adi.  I  may  almost  saj,  to  convey  him  back  :  for  I  fear 
be  can  no  longer  boast  much  power  of  his  own,  in  any  way.  The  last 
words  I  said  to  him,  before  entering,  were,  that  he  shoidd  start,  if  it 
pleased  him,  with  morning  light.     I  must  keep  my  promise." 

"  Do  you  defy  me,  Thomas  Godolphin  ?" 

**  I  have  no  wiA  to  do  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  abate  a  particle  of  the 
reepect  and  comideTation  due  to  you  as  my  father's  wife.  At  the  same 
time,  my  duty  to  htm  is  paramount :  I  hold  it  more  saered,  Lady  6o« 
dolphin,  than  any  earthly  thing.  He  has  charged  me,  by  my  duty,  to 
eee  him  baek  to  Ashly— — to  Prior's  Ash  :  and  I  shall  do  so." 

<<  You  would  see  mm  baek,  I  suppose,  if  Prior's  Ash  were  full  of 
snakes  and  soorpbns?"  returned  my  lady,  somewhat  losing  her  temper: 

<*  It  k  full  of  neither.    Nothing  is  thney  so  far  at  I  am  aware,  that 
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can  harm  Sir  George.  Can  you  nrge  a  angle  good  reafon  why  he 
fhoald  not  return  to  it^  Lady  Godolphin  P" 

The  delicate  bloom  on  my  lady's  cheeks  was  sorely  heightened — or 
did  Thomas  Godolphin  fancy  it  ?  '*  Bot,  what  if  I  say  he  shall  not  re- 
turn ?*'  she  asked,  lier  Toice  slightly  raised. 

^<  I  think  you  will  not  say  it,  LtAy  Godolphin/'  he  replied.  ''  It  is 
Sir  George's  wish  to  eo  to  rrior's  Ash,  and  it  is  my  prorince  to  see  that 
wish  carried  out — as  he  has  requested  me.  Much  as  I  desire  to  respect 
your  feelings,  and  any  plans  you  may  have  formed,  they  cannot  weigh 
with  me  in  thb  case.  There  u  no  necessity  whatever  for  your  retnminr 
home,  Lady  Godolphin,  unless  you  choose  to  do  so :  but  Sir  Geoige  will 
leave  for  it  to-morrow." 

'*  And  you  boast  that  you  do  not  defy  me !"  uttered  Lady  Godolphm, 
with  a  short  laugh.  **  I  would  use  force  to  keep  him  in  this  house, 
rather  than  he  should  jro  out  of  it  against  my  will.'' 

^'  Force  P"  repeated  Thomas  Godolphin,  looking  at  her  for  an  exphna* 
tion.     "What  sort  of  force?" 

"  Physical  force,"  she  answered,  putting  on  a  degree  of  fiair  soavitj. 
'<  I  would  command  the  servants  to  bar  his  egress." 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Thomas  Godolphin's  lips.  ^<  Do  not  try  that^ 
Lady  Godolphin,"  he  replied,  in  the  respectful  manner  of  one  who  ten* 
ders  earnest  advice.  "  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  oppose  publicly  my 
authority  to  yours.  You  know  the  servants  have,  most  of  them,  grown 
old  in  our  service  :  and  that  may  be  their  excuse :  but  there  \i  not  one  of 
them  but  would  be  obedient  to  the  lifting  of  my  finger,  in  the  cause  of 
their  master." 

Lady  Godolphin  was  foiled.  Lady  Godolphin  had  been  long  aware 
that  she  should  be  foiled,  if  it  ever  came  to  an  encounter — strength 
against  strength — between  her  and  Thomas  Godolphin.  Easy  Gecnge 
she  could  manage,  the  Miss  Godolphins  she  coukl  put  down.  Sir  George 
was,  BOW,  as  a  very  reed  in  her  hands.  But  Thomas  ?^4ie  was  dif- 
ferent. None  of  them  had  been  so  uniformly  respectful  and  courteous 
to  her  as  Thomas :  and  yet  she  had  known  that  he,  of  all  the  rest, 
would  not  bend  to  her  authority,  were  any  cause  to  arrive  why  he 
should  not. 

She  sat  biting — as  far  as  she  dared — her  rose-tinted  lips,  she  lifted 
one  hand  and  toyed  with  her  perfumed  rindets,  she  openea  a  hxx  which 
lay  at  her  side,  and  gently  fanned  herself,  she  glanced  at  the  still  coun- 
tenance of  Thomas  Godolnhin,  and  knew  that  she  must  give  up  the 
game.  To  give  it  up  with  a  good  grace  was  essential  to  her  foture 
rule :  and,  that,  she  was  now  making  up  her  mind  to  do.  It  would 
never  do,  either,  for  her  to  stand  in  the  hall  on  the  morrow  momtn^^ 
call  the  servants  around  her,  and  say,  "  It  is  my  pleasure  that  Sir 
George  does  not  leave  this  place  for  rrior's  Ash :  keep  him  in.  Hold 
him  m;  lock  the  door;  use  any  means  necessary,"  while  there  was 
Thomas  Godolphin  at  hand,  to  lift — as  he  had  phrased  it — ^his  finger, 
and  say,  *•  It  is  my  pleasure  that  my  father  does  go  to  Prior's  Ash. 
Stand  back  while  he  passes."  Lady  Gtniolphin  was  no  simpleton,  and 
she  could  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  be 
obeyed.  So  she  sat,  bringing  her  mind  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity^ 
and  throw  up  the  plea.     In  point  of  fact,  she  had  no  cause  of  objection 
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ti>  Sir  (George's  returning  to  Prior's  Ash,  save  that  she  did  not  care  to 
return  to  it  herself.  For  two  reasons :  one  was,  that  she  liked  Broom- 
head  best :  the  other,  that  she  could  not  subdue  jet  her  fears  of  the 
flBTer.  She  bent  her  head,  as  if  examining  the  chaste  devices  on  her 
fiin,  and  spoke  indifferently  : 

'<  Tou  must  be  avrsre  thiat  my  wish  to  keep  Sir  Greorge  here  arises  solely 
from  the  state  of  Prior's  Ash.  It  always  has  been  our  custom  to  spend 
Christmas  there,  amongst  you  all,  and  I  should  have  had  no  other  thought 
for  this  Christmas,  but  for  the  sickness  which  arose.  Will  you  guarantee 
that  it  is  safe  for  him  F" 

'^  Nay,  Lady  Godolphin.  To  '  guarantee '  an  assurance  of  the  sort 
would  be  impossible  at  the  best  of  times.  I  believe  that  any  fears  you 
may  entertam  now  of  the  fever  will  prove  but  a  bugbear.'' 

"  The  fever  has  not  been  much  of  a  bugbear  to  you,"  she  excltumed, 
acidity  in  her  tone. 

'*  No,"  he  sadly  answered. 

He  drew  his  chair  from  the  table,  where  he  had  been  sitting  to  take 
some  refreshment  after  his  journey,  and  at  that  moment  the  hall  clock 
struck  two. 

"  I  am  keeping  you  up  very  late,  Lady  Godolphin." 

*'  It  is  a  pleasant  change,"  she  answered.  ^'  The  life  here,  with  Sir 
George  in  his  sick  state,  is  so  excessively  monotonous,  that  a  few  nights 
of  sitting  up  and  days  of  bed,  might  prove  an  agreeable  variety.  IHd  I 
understand  you  rightly — that  you  intend  to  start  in  the  morning  p" 

'^  If  Sir  George  shall  then  wish  to  do  so  as  anxiously  as  he  appears  to 
urish  it  to-night.  Otherwise,  I  will  not  object  to  delay  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing one.  I  cannot  remain  longer :  business  demands  my  presence  at 
home.  And,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  I  fear  that  speed  is  neces- 
sary for  my  Other's  sake.  If  he  does  not  go  pretty  soon,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  go  at  all.     It  is  more  than  likely  we  shall  start  to-morrow." 

'*  Tou  cannot  expect  me  to  be  ready  in  that  space  of  time.*' 

'*  Certainly  not.     Just  as  you  please,  Lady  Godolphin." 

Thomas  Crodolphin  was  shown  to  his  room.  Margery  waylaid  him  in 
the  corridor  and  entered  it  with  him.  "  Did  you  get  my  epistle,  Mr. 
Thomas?" 

'*  It  was  that  which  brought  me  here  now,  Margery.  Otherwise,  I 
should  not  have  come  until  the  end  of  the  week." 

'*  Then  you  would  have  come  too  late,  sir.  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  mean 
what  I  say,"  added  the  woman,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  solemn  tode. 
'*  By  dreams  and  signs  and  tokens,  which  I  have  had         " 

**  Stay,  Margery.  You  know  I  am  never  very  tolerant  of  your  dreams 
and  signs.     Let  them  rest" 

'*  It's  true  you  are  not,"  answered  Margery,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  discomfiture,  '^  and  many's  the  argument  I  would  have  liked  to 
hold  with  you  over  it.  But  you'd  never  let  me.  When  you  were  a 
young  man,  you'd  laugh  and  joke  it  down — just  as  Mr.  George  might 
now,  were  I  so  foolish  as  to  waste  such  words  upon  him — and  siuce  you 
got  older  and  steadier  you  have  just  put  me  off  as  you  are  doing  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  Thomas,  gifts  are  different.  They  are  not  sent  upon  all 
alike :  and  the  Scriptures  says  so.  One  manll  see  what  another  can't. 
Isn't  one  able  to  play  the  m(Mt  beautiful  music,  and  make  up  the  tunes 
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himMlf  80  at  to  keep  %  whoie  playhouse  oo  the  Ksten,  while  ano<lnr  oaa*t 
t^  one  tone  fron  another,  and  cenUb't  write  one  if  it  was  to  sate  Ym 
neek  p  Don't  one  man  hanre  a  head  for  steam-^iageas  and  telegraphs  and 
pal  'en  together  in  it^  as  if  he  had  got  a  workiriiop  inside  of  him ;  and 
another,  his  own  cousin,  maybe,  can't  tell  a  ingen  when  he  sees  it — die 
gahy ! — and  oovldn't  work  one  ont  himself  if  he  liTod  to  he  a  hundred  years 
oU?     And  8»  with  other  tlnngs." 

"Well?"  responded  ThoBsas  Giodolphin :  fdr  Margery  came  to  a  paase, 
aa  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  And  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  it's  not  the  same  with  signs 
and  warnings  ?  It  is  not  giiFon  to  all  to  see  ot  understand  them.  It  is 
not  giren,  as  I  take  it,  for  many  to  see  or  ondefstand  'em.  Bat  it  it 
given  to  a  few :  and  those  few  know  that  it  is,  and  they  can  no  more  be 
talked  oat  of  knowing  dmt  it's  truth,  than  they  can  he  talked  out  of  tbeir 
own  life,  or  of  the  skies  above  'em.  And,  Mr.  Thomas,  it's  not  only  that 
those  who  have  not  the  gif^  can't  see  or  beliere  for  themselves,  hot  they 
can't  he  brought  to  believe  that  others  may :  and  so  they  laugh  at  luid 
ndieule  it     Many  a  time,  sir,  you  have  laughed  at  me." 

"  You  see  so  many,  you  know,  Margery,"  said  Thomas  Godolphin,  wiA 
a  slight  smile. 

Margery  looked  at  him.  <*  Sometimes  I  have  thought,  sir,  that  you 
are  not  quite  as  unhdieving  as  you  seem.  But  I  know  it  does  not  do  for 
a  g^itleman,  as  is  high  and  edicated  and  loolrod  up  to  in  his  town,  to  say 
he  puts  faith  in  svcfa.  So  I'll  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  with  the 
tokens  I  hav«  had.  I'll  not  tell  you  that  only  last  night  that  ever  was,  I 
heard  the  footsteps  of        " 

''  But  you  are  telling  me,  Margery." 

^  That's  just  bow  you  take  me  up,  Mr.  Tbemas !  Well,  sir,  I  say  111 
not  bring  forward  them  thongs,  bat  I'll  speak  of  what  you  may  thmk  a 
surer  sign — and  that's  Sir  George's  state  of  health." 

''  Ay,  come !     I  can  follow  you  there." 

''  If  ever  death  was  writ  in  anybody's  face,  it  is  writ  in  his.  And  that's 
another  thing,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  everybody  can't  see-— death  in  the  ^e. 
Every  goose  can  see  it  when  it  cooms,  like  they  can  see  a  table  thafs 
afore  'em ;  but  there's  not  many  can  see  it  when  it  first  casts  its  ^ladow. 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  anybody^  ^t  was  away  from  hie  own  heme,  and 
something  came  over  him — like  a  fever,  as  may  be  said"— 4hat  he  must 
hasten  bade  to  it  to  die  ?"  she  abruptly  asked. 

''Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Thouias  GodolphiiK 

"  Then  I  have,  sir,"  returned  Margery.  "  And  I  know  liiat  it's^a  sure 
s^^n  that  death's  coming,  let  abne  o^r  tokens.  I  don't  mean  just  that 
wish  to  be  back  home  which  anybody  may  feel  in  sickness :  that's  nothing 
but  a  sign  of  iStimr  restlessness,  or  their  wish  for  home  friends  oft  home 
oomforts  :  but  when  it  grows,  as  I  -say,  into  a  fever,  a  disease,  a  impelttng 
want  that  can't  be  put  down,  which  keeps  'em  on  the  rack,  a-bed  or  up^ 
and  causes  'em  to  steal  out  of  their  houses  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  belteriDg 
they're  on  the  road  to  it,  ai^  altoget^r  disorders  the  brain,  then  it  can't 
he  mistaken.  I  misdonbt  me,  Mr.  Thomas,  whether  he'll  be  got  back  in 
tim^  start  as  soon  as  you  will.  It  is  not  as  if  he  had  Ashlydyat  to  go 
to :  he'd  be  got  baek  then." 

"<  Wlw!  what  diffBrenee  ean  it  make  to  his  getting  baek,  whether  he 
has  Ashlydyat  to  go  to,  or  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  ?" 
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Margery  shook  her  head.  "  If  he  had  AsUyd^-at  to  go  to,  he'd  be 
spared  to  reach  it.  When  that  strong  wish  comes  upon  'em  for  their 
home,  and  circumstances  work  so  that  they  can  start,  theyll  be  let  reach 
it.  Him  that  pots  the  wish  in  'em,  won't  fail  to  carry  it  ont.  Bat  Sir 
George  hare  shut  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  get  back  to  hit  home.  Ifs 
not  my  lady's  Folly  he's  hankering  after;  it^  Ashlydyat.  And,  to  Askly** 
dyat  he  can't  go.  I  misdoubt  me  but  the  struggle  will  be  hsrd,  whererer 
it  comes,  whether  here  or  at  my  lady's  Folly :  his  constant  cry  is  that  he 
atr^t  die  away  from  Ashlydyat." 

To  argue  with  Margery  when  she  went  into  what  Bessy  God<^hin  was 

St  to  term  her  "  ghost  crotchets,"  Thomas  knew  to  be  perfectly  useless, 
e  gave  her  a  gentle  hint  that  he  should  be  glad  to  be  alone  and  get  to  • 
bed.     Margery  was  pleased  to  take  it,  stopping  only  to  volunteer  one  or 
two  remarks  on  her  way  to  the  door. 

«  There'll  be  a  tussle  with  my  lady  to  get  him  off." 

'<  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin. 

Margery  nodded  her  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  she  adbtred  to  her 
own  opinion,  and  resumed.     "  When  do  you  start,  sir  T* 

**  Probably  to-morrow." 

That  satisfied  her ;  and,  wishing  Thomas  Godolphin  good  night,  she 
withdrew. 

The  house  was  awoke  before  it  was  yet  dawn.  8tr  George  had  rung 
for  his  servant;  had  rung  for  Margery,  had  rung  for  the  coachman  to  say 
the  carriage  was  wanted — in  short,  had  rung  for  so  many,  that  the  whole 
household  was  aroused.  My  lady  came,  in  fur  sHppers  and  a  wamr 
dressing-gown,  to  know  what  the  commotion  could  mean.  His  son 
Thomas  was  there,  the  knight  answered.  He  was  sure  he  had  not  dreamt 
it,  but  that  Thomas  had  come  the  previous  night ;  he  met  him  at  the 
stile ;  and  Thomas  had  promised  that  they  should  go  to  Ashlydyat  with 
morning  light. 

It  appeared  he  was  sane  enough  to  remember  that.  My  lady  retired, 
grumbling ;  and  Margery  went  and  called  Thomas. 

When  Thomas  reached  the  room,  Sir  George  was  nearly  in  the  last 
stag^  of  dressing.  His  own  trembling  eager  fingers  had  done  as  much 
towards  it  as  his  servant  He  lifted  his  face  with  its  ashy  hue,  and  its 
strange  yearning  depicted  on  it.  '^  Thomas,  my  son,  I  must  make  haste 
back  to  Ashlydyat.     You  said  I  should  go  there  to  die." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  start  immediately,  father  ?" 

"  You  said  I  should  !"  he  wailed,  in  a  tone  of  implormg  earnestness. 
"  You  said  I  should  start  with  morning  light." 

''  Yes,  yes^^  acquiesced  Thomas.  And  he  forthwith  busied  himself  to 
hasten  the  preparations. 

The  very  earliest  hour  that  they  codd  leave  the  station  was  a  little 
before  nine.  No  train  stopped  at  it  before.  This  gave  time  to  get  off 
comfortably :  though  Sir  George,  in  his  impatience,  could  with  diflSculty 
be  induced  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  My  lady  came  in  when  they  were 
at  the  meal. 

"  This  is  really  the  most  extraordinary  proceeding !"  she  exclaimed, 
speaking  chiefly  to  Thomas  Godolphin.  ^  Were  such  a  thing  related  to 
me  as  taking  place  in  another  house,  I  should  decline  to  give  credence  to 
it.  Are  the  hours  in  the  day  so  few  that  you  must  chooee  tiie  dnsk  of  a 
winter's  morning  to  commence  a  journey  ? 
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Thomas  glanced  at  Sir  G^eorge,  as  if  to  draw  her  attention  to  him« 
*'  My  fiither's  anxiety  will  not  let  him  wait,  Lady  Godolpbin.  I  think  it 
well  that  we  should  catch  the  first  train." 

'*  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  joorney  altogether,*'  SMd  Lady  Godolphin* 
<'  If  Sir  George  does  not  get  to  the  other  end  of  it  ali?e,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  remember  that  I  am  not  to  blame.  Far  better  that  he 
were  safely  kept  in  his  room  wrapped  up  in  his  dressing-gown  in  front  of 
a  good  fire.'* 

"  In  that  case,  my  lady,  I'd  not  answer  for  it  that  he  got  to  the  end  of 
the  day  alive,"  interposed  Margery,  who  was  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
busier  than  any  of  them.  "  Whether  Sir  George  stays,  or  whether  he 
goes,  hell  not  last  many  days,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  so  that  it 
might  not  reach  her  master's  ear. 

**  If  I  must  have  gone,  I  would  have  started  at  a  Christian  hour,  Sir 
George,"  resumed  his  wife.  "  Getting  us  all  out  of  bed,  as  if  we  were 
so  many  milkmuds!" 

Sir  George  looked  round,  a  trembling  timidity  in  his  voice  and  manner 
-^id  he  fear  that  she  would  detain  him  yet  P  "  You  can  come  after- 
wards, you  know,  my  lady:  we  need  not  hurry  you.  Oh,  I  must^  I 
must  be  at  Ashlydyat !" 

Thomas  Godolpnin  came  to  the  rescue.  '*  We  shall  be  in  the  carriage 
in  five  minutes,  my  dear  fi&ther,  if  you  will  only  eat  your  breakfeist." 

And,  in  litUe  more  than  five  minutes  they  were  seated  in  it,  on  their 
way  to  the  station,  Sir  George's  own  man  and  Margery  attending  them. 
Margery  would  have  deemed  it  just  as  possible  to  cut  herself  in  two,  as 
to  be  separated  from  her  master  in  his  present  state. 

They  did  not  ret  him  that  night  to  Prior's  Ash.  Thomas  feared  the 
long  journey  for  nim  without  a  break,  so  they  halted  for  the  night  about 
midway.  Singular  to  say.  Sir  George  did  not  utter  an  impatient  word  at 
the  delay :  from  the  moment  of  leaving  Broomhead  he  had  been  perfectly 
calm.  Whether  the  fact  of  his  being  indisputably  on  the  road  had  soothed 
his  mind  to  tranquillity,  or  whether  the  strangely  eager  desire  to  be  home 
had  now  left  it,  certain  it  was,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  Ashlydyat 
throughout  the  day.  Of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt — that  he  was 
fast  sinking.  Sinking  both  in  mind  and  body.  Margery  grew  terrified. 
*'  Pray  Heaven  we  may  get  him  home !"  she  uttered. 

But,  if  she  was  terrified  at  Sir  George's  state  overnight,  she  had 
more  cause  to  be  so  in  the  morning.  It  really  appeared  that  life  was 
ebbing  quietly  out  of  him.  '<  What  can  we  do  ?"  she  exclaimed  to  Thomas 
Godoiphin. 

'<  We  must  get  him  home,"  was  the  reply. 

'^  Mr.  Thomas,  as  sure  as  that  we  are  living  here,  he  would  have  been 
dead  before  this,  had  he  stopped  at  Broomhead  !" 

In  the  dusk  of  the  winter  evening,  Sir  George  was  at  length  once  m(Mre 
at  Prior's  Ash.  Thomas  had  telegraphed  of  their  arrival,  and  Janet  was 
at  the  station  in  the  carriage.  But,  with  the  first  few  words,  Janet  per- 
ceived that  he  was  perfectly  childish  Not  only  childish,  but  alarmingly 
changed.     Janet  grew  pale  as  she  turned  to  Mlargery. 

"  Since  when  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  Since  many  days,  off  and  on ;  but  worse  since  we  left  Broomhead 
yesterday  morning.  He  has  been  sinking  hour  by  hour.  Miss  Janet,  it's 
death." 
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They  got  him  to  the  Folly.  And,  in  half  an  hour,  the  whole  of  his 
fiunily  were  gathered  round  his  death-hed.  His  partner,  Mr.  Crosse ;  the 
sui^eon  ;  and  the  rector  of  All  Souls'  were  also  there. 

He  was  rambling  for  the  most  part  in  an  unconnected  manner :  but  he 
recognised  them  all  individually,  and  occasionally  gave  utterance  to  col- 
lected, rational  remarks,  as  he  might  hare  done  had  he  been  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  senses.     He  fianoied  himself  at  Ashlydyat. 

*<  I  could  not  have  died  away  from  it,  yon  know,  Crosse,"  he  suddenly 
cried  to  that  gentleman.  <<  Thomas  was  for  bringing  me  back  to  the 
Folly,  but  I  told  him  I  must  go  to  Ashlydyat.  If  I  did  let  it  to  strangers, 
they  could  not  keep  me  out  of  it,  when  I  wanted  to  go  there  to  die.  A 
Crodolphin  must  not  die  away  from  Ashlydyat.  Where's  Cecil?"  he  added, 
after  a  pause. 

Poor  Cecil,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  was  close  to  him  ;  in 
his  view  then.     **  I  am  here,  papa." 

The  knight  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm— or,  rather,  essayed  to  lay  it, 
but  it  fell  agun.     His  thoughts  seemed  to  pass  to  another  subject. 

"  Crosse,  I  have  been  telling  Thomas  tnat  I  should  not  allow  more 
than  three  per  cent,  on  those  deposits.     Have  you  seen  Main  waring 

Mr.  Snow  stepped  forward  and  administered  something  in  a  wine 
glass.  There  appeared  to  be  a  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  only  part  of 
it  was  taken.  ^*  He  grows  more  restless,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  an  under 
tone. 

Sir  George's  eyes,  as  he  was  slightly  raised  to  take  the  medicine,  had 
&llen  upon  some  object  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  continued  to  be 
strainea  on  it  *'  Who  has  changed  the  position  of  the  cabinet  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  stronger  tone  than  he  had  yet  spoken. 

It  caused  them  dl  to  turn  and  regard  the  spot.  A  fine  old  cabinet  of 
ebony,  inlaid  with  silver,  stood  opposite  the  bed :  had  stood  there,  ever 
since  they  removed  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly ;  transplanted  thither  from 
Ashlydyat.  In  the  latter  house,  it  had  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Sir 
George's  bed :  and  his  memory  had  evidently  gone  back  to  that.  There 
could  pot  be  a  better  proof  that  he  was  fancying  himself  at  Ashlydyat, 
lying  in  his  own  chamber. 

*<  Janet!  Janet!  why  have  you  put  the  cabinet  there  ?*' 

Janet  Godolphin  bent  her  head  soothingly  over  him.  ^  My  dear  father, 
it  shall  be  moved,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  knight  looked  at  her,  looked  at  her  inquiringly  for  a  moment, 
perhaps  not  recognising  her.  Then  he  feebly  essayed  to  look  beyond  her, 
as  if  her  head  interposed  between  his  own  view  and  something  behind. 
*'  Hush,  my  dear,  I  am  speaking  to  your  mother.  I  want  to  know  why 
she  changed  the  place  of  Uie  cabmet. 

'<  We  thought  you'd  Hke  it  there,  Sir  George ;  that  you  could  see  it 
best,"  interposed  Margery,  who  knew  better  tluin  most  of  them  how  to 
deal  with  the  sick.     "  ril  get  it  put  back  before  to-morrow  morning." 

This  satisfied  him,  and  he  lay  for  a  few  minutes  still.  They  thought 
he  would  sleep.  Presently  his  eyes  opened  again,  and  they  rested  on 
George. 

<<  George,  where's  Charlotte  ?" 

'<  Who,  sir  ?"  demanded  George,  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  ques- 
tion.   <*  Do  you  mean  Charlotte  rain  ?    She  is  at — she  is  not  here. 
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**  Are  jou  married  jet?" 

<<  Oh  DO,"  «dd  George,  hastily,  while  several  pairs  of  woodering  eyes 
were  directed  towards  him,  and  those  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings  were 
of  the  numher.     <'  Time  enough  lor  that,  father/' 

^^Greoige!"  next  came  the  words,  in  a  hoibw  whisper  this  time, 
''  don't  let  her  die,  as  Ethel  did." 

<<  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  relied  Geoc^  peaking  without  any  serious 
meaning,  save  that  of  hiunouring  his  ftther. 

'*  And  don't  let  Verrall  go  ^  the  bargain  with  the  money.  He  is 
keen  that  way  ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  toiiuih  Charlotte's.  If  he  does — 
£essy,  isJekyldead?" 

"  Oh  no,  papa,"  aaid  Bessy,  suppressing  her  tears  as  she  caressed  her 
father's  hand :  it  was  in  stooping  to  do  this,  that  the  knight  had  ebserved 
her.  ^  Jekyl  is  well  and  hearty  yet,  and  he  asked  af^r  you  to^y.  He 
heard  you  were  coming  home." 

''Ay!  All  well  and  hearty,  hut  me.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  take 
me,  and  He  knows  what's  best     Where's  Thomas?" 

"  I  am  here,  father,"  replied  Thoonis  Godolphin,  leaning  forward  so 
that  his  hAiet  could  see  him. 

Sir  Greorge  tried  to  put  up  his  hand  with  a  beckonbg  gesture.  Thomas 
understood  it:  he  bent  his  lace  dose  to  that  pale  one,  and  clasped  the 
nearly  inanimate  hand  in  his,  listening  reverently  to  the  whisper  that  was 
breathed  so  solemnly. 

"  Thomas,  I  chaise  you,  never  quit  Ashlydyat" 

'' I  will  not,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin. 

^'  If  you  bnnff  one  home  to  it,  and  she  would  uige  you  to  quit  it  till 
you  have  no  willof  your  own  left,  do  not  yield  to  it.  Do  not  listen  to 
her.  Break  with  her,  and  let  her  go  fiarth  alone,  rather  than  quit  Aslily- 
dyat." 

"  Father,  I  will  never,  of  mv  own  free  vrill,  quit  Ashlydyat  I  pro- 
nuse  you  that,  so  far  as  I  can  hold  control  over  human  events,  I  will  live 
and  die  in  it" 

Certainly  Sir  (George  understood  the  promise  and  its  meamne.  There 
could  be  no  mistaking  that  he  did,  by  the  smile  of  content  wUch  from 
that  moment  overspread  his  countenance,  lighting  up  with  satisfaction 
even  his  dying  eye.  He  lay  for  a  considerable  time  still,  and  then  sud- 
denly called  for  Maigery. 

"  You'll  tell  your  mistress  that  we  can't  root  up  those  bushes,"  he  said, 
as  she  came  near.  "  It's  of  no  use  trying.  As  £ut  as  they  are  got  up 
from  one  pbuse  they  grow  in  another.  They'll  not  hurt  Tell  her  I 
say  so." 

"  I'd  get  a  lot  o'  quiok  lime.  Sir  (Jeoige,  and  see  what  that  'ud  do," 
was  Margery's  response,  and  the  wofds  brought  up  a  smile  from  one  or 
two  of  her  listeners,  solemn  moment  though  it  was.  Maigery's  maxim 
was,  never  to  contcadict  the  dying,  hut  to  humour  their  hallucinations. 
(( Obstinate  thii^  them  gorses  be !"  she  contmued.  "But,  never  yon 
trouble  about  my  missis,  sir :  she  don't  mind  'em." 

The  children,  standing  round  his  bed,  knew  quite  well  that  he  was 
alluding  to  their  mother,  his  first  wife.  Indeed,  Lady  Godolphin  ap- 
peared to  have  passed  entirely  from  his  mind. 

Again  he  lapsed  into  silence,  and  remained  to  all  appearance  in  a 
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stupor,  Ub  ey68  ekMed,  his  ^Mitlnig  ominonilj  bImt.  Mr.  Crotse  took 
his  departure,  but  the  reetor  and  svrgeon  stajml  on  yet  The  latter  saw 
that  tne  final  moment  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  whispered  to  Mi^w 
Godolphin  that  she  and  her  sisters  night  be  better  from  the  room.  ^  At 
any  rate,"  he  added,  for  he  saw  the  disientuig,  displeased  look  which  oter- 
spread  her  face,  "  it  might  be  as  ihXL  to  spare  the  s%ht  to  OeeiL" 

'<  No,"  bfflefly  responded  Jiiss  Godolphin.  '<  Our  place  is  hero.''  Aad 
they  watched  on. 

With  an  impulse  of  stveBgiii  aarprisiiig  io  see.  Sir  George  suddenly 
rose  up  in  bed,  his  faee  ^nrorkiw,  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  yearning  gaae  of 
recognition  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  Not  at  the  oabinet  tUs 
time,  but  at  some  spot  far,  far  up»  thros^  the  ceiling,  as  it  appeared. 
His  voice,  startliBg  in  its  height  iaA  eltturness,  rang  through  the  air,  awl 
his  arms  were  outstretched  as  if  he  were  about  to  fly. 

'^  Janet ! — Janet  I^ — Janet !  Oh,  way  dear  Janet,  I  am  coming  T'  And 
he  fell  back  and  died.  Did  anything  really  appear  to  him,  not  visible  to 
the  mortal  eyes  around  ?  Were  his  senses,  in  that  moment  of  the  sooL's 
departure,  opened  to  a  glimpse  of  the  world  he  was  about  to  enter  ?  It 
cannot  be  known.  Had  tt  haw  fiotion  it  would  not  have  been  written 
here. 

A  little  later,  the  bell  of  All  Soals'  churchy  hoooEiing  out  over  the  town, 
in  the  night  air,  told  diat  Sir  Gaorge  Godolphin  had  passed  away. 


II. 

A  BOW  Oir  THB  WATEB. 

Ladt  Godolphin  arrived  at  the  Folly  on  the  night  of  Sir  George's 
death,  not  an  hour  subsequent  to  it.  Reassured  by  the  knowledge  that 
no  fresh  case  of  fever  had  occurred  since  the  seizure  of  Ethel  Grame,  that 
it  might,  in  £act,  be  safely  assumed  to  have  quitted  the  place,  and  be- 
lieving Sir  George's  state  to  be  in  the  last  degree  critical,  it  had  pleased 
my  lady  to  start  for  Prior's  Ash  on  the  day  following  the  one  that  Sir 
George  had  started  ifx  it  She  reached  it  at  nine  o'clock.  No  carriage 
was  in  waiting  for  her,  and  she  was  fiain  to  put  up  with  a  fly.  It  did  not 
please  her.  She  was  not  in  a  good  temper,  and  made  the  want  of  a  car- 
riage a  subject  of  discontent.  They  ought  to  have  divined  that  she  was 
coming,  she  considered,  or  have  sent  one  at  hazard. 

When  she  was  taking  her  seat  in  it,  the  toUiog  out  of  the  death-bell 
was  heard  above  the  bustle  of  the  station.  As  it  came  sweeping  over  the 
hollow  ground  between  the  church  of  All  Souls'  and  the  height  pn  which 
the  station  was  built,  it  struck  ominously  on  Lady  Grodolphin's  ear.  That 
it  was  tollbg  for  some  one  of  consideration,  the  hour  proved :  for  one  of 
little  account,  it  would  have  been  delayed  till  morning. 

<<  Who  is  dead  f "  she  quickly  asked  of  the  porter. 

''  My  lady,  it — it—"  The  man  stopped,  hesitating  and  stammering. 
He  was  a  simple,  good-hearted  sort  of  chap,  and  he  shzank  &om  speaking 
out  boldly  of  the  loss  to  Lady  Godolphin. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  f"  she  sharply  cried,  in  her  suspense :  for  she  was 
one  who  could  not  bear  the  being  crossed  or  lefb  unsatisfied  for  a  single 
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*^  I'm  afraid,  my  dear  lady,  it's — it's  somebody  connected  with  Ashly- 
dyat,"  returned  the  porter,  patting  the  newt  into  the  most  considerate 
^glish  he  could  call  up. 

«*  Is  it  Sir  George  Godolphin  ?"  she  reiterated. 

"  Well,  we  have  not  rightly  heard  yet  that  it  is  him :  but  it  have  beea 
known  for  the  past  two  hours  that  every  moment  was  expected  to  be  his 
last,"  was  the  man's  reply.  '<  In  course,  hearing  the  bell  ring  out,  our 
fears  is  turned  that  way,  my  kdy." 

She  drove  on  with  ner  French  maid  to  the  Folly,  leaving  the  other 
servants  to  follow,  for  she  had  brought  four  or  five  with  her.  She  knew 
as  well  that  it  must  be  her  husband  who  was  gone,  as  though  the  informa- 
tion had  been  of  the  most  positive  certainty :  and  she  chose  to  burst  in 
upon  them  at  the  Folly  with  reproaches,  being  perfectly  aware  in  her 
heart  that  they  had  no  foundation. 

*'  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  washed  my  hands  of  the  journey  ?"  she  ex- 
daimed  to  Thomas  Godolphin.  <<  You  see  what  it  nas  done !  It  has 
killed  your  fi&ther." 

*'  Not  so,  Lady  Godolphin.  I  am  convinced  that  his  time  was  come, 
whedier  here  or  at  Broomhead.  The  journey  did  him  no  harm  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  might  have  been  worse,  taking  all  things  in 
ocmiunction,  had  he  remained  where  he  was." 

Thomas  quitted  her  presence  as  he  answered.  He  was  in  no  mood  then 
for  a  controversy  with  Lady  Godolphin.  Another  controversy  was  to  arise 
800& :  or,  rather,  a  grievance  which  my  lady  would  willingly  have  made 
into  one,  had  she  been  able. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable,  another  funeral,  at  which  Thomas  Godol-  . 

Shin  was  again  chief  mourner,  following  so  closely  upon  Ethel's.  A 
ifferent  sort  of  ceremony,  this :  a  rare  pageant.  A  pageant  which  was 
made  up  of  plumes  and  trappings  and  decorated  horses,  and  carriages  and 
mutes  and  b&tons,  and  a  line  of  attendants,  and  all  the  other  insis^ia  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  Ethel  could  be  interred  simply  and  quietly,  but  Sir 
George  must  be  attended  to  the  grave  as  the  Godolphin  of  Ashlydyat  I 
don't  suppose  poor  Sir  George  rested  any  the  better  for  it. 

My  lady's  jmevance  was  connected  with  the  will,  which  was  read  upon 
their  return  from  the  funeral.  It  was  an  equitable  will.  Thomas  had 
Ashlydyat ;  George,  a  fair  sum  of  money ;  the  Miss  Godolphins,  each  her 
portion ;  and  there  were  certain  bequests  to  servants.  But  little  was  left 
to  Lady  Godolphin :  indeed,  the  amount  of  the  bequest  was  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  might  be  willed  to  a  friend,  than  to  a  wife.  But,  it 
was  not  in  that,  that  the  g^evance  lay.  Lady  GK>dolphin  had  tlie  Folly, 
she  had  Broomhead,  and  she  had  an  ample  income  of  her  own.  She  was 
not  a  particularly  covetous  woman,  and  she  had  never  expected  or  wished 
that  Sir  George  should  greatly  take  from  his  fiimily,  to  add  to  it  No, 
it  was  not  that :  but  the  contents  of  a  certain  little  codicil  which  was 
appended  to  the  will.  This  codicil  set  forth  that  every  article  of  furniture 
or  property,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  Folly  from  Ashlydyat,  what- 
ever might  be  its  nature,  and  down  to  the  minutestportion,  should  be  re- 
turned to  Ashlydyat,  and  become  the  property  of  Tnomas  Godolphin. 

It  would  pretty  nearly  strip  the  Folly,  and  my  lady  was  very  wrathful. 
Not  for  the  value  of  the  things:  she  sustained  no  injury  there:  for  the 
codicil  directed  that  a  specific  sum  of  money  (their  full  value)  should  be 
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handed  orer  to  Lady  Gk>do1phio  to  replace  them  with  new  at  the  Folly. 
But  it  struck  upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  slight,  and  she  chose  to  resent  it 
as  one.  It  was  specially  enjoined  that  the  things  should  be  placed  at 
Ashlydyat  in  the  old  spots  where  they  used  to  stand. 

But,  be  wrathful  as  she  might,  grumble  as  she  would,  there  could  be 
no  rebellion  to  it  in  action.     And  Lady  Godolphin  had  to  bow  to  it. 

The  time  went  on.  Three  months  glided  by  :  nay,  four,  for  April  had 
come  in :  and  positions  were  changed.  Thomas  Godolphin  was  the  master 
and  tenant  oi  Ashlydyat :  Janet  its  acting  mistress ;  Bessy  and  Cecil 
resident  with  them.  George  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  bank,  with 
Margery  to  look  after  his  comforts,  never  to  remove  ftx>m  it,  as  he  sup- 
posed, unless  Ashlydyat  should  full  to  him.  My  lady  had  quitted  the 
Folly  for  a  permanency  (unless  any  whim  should  at  any  time  send  her 
back  to  it),  and  the  Verralls  had  taken  it.  It  may  be  said  that  Lady 
Godolphin  gave  up  the  Folly  in  a  fit  of  pique.  When  she  found  the 
things  were  positively  to  go  out  of  it,  she  protested  that  she  would  never 
replace  them  with  others:  she*d  rather  pitch  the  money,  lefb  for  the 
purpose,  into  the  sea.  She  would  let  it  to  anybody  that  would  take  it,  and 
go  back  to  Broomhead  for  ever.  Mr.  Verrall  heard  of  this,  and  made  an 
application  to  take  it ;  and  my  lady,  smarting  yet,  let  it  to  him  off-hand, 
accepting  him  as  a  yearly  tenant.  Whether  she  repented,  or  not,  when 
the  deed  was  done,  and  her  ang^r  had  cooled  down,  could  not  be  told : 
she  took  her  farewell  and  departed  for  Scotland  without  showing  signs  of 
it.  Many  opined  that  she  would  come  back  after  a  while  to  the  place 
which  she  had  so  eagerly  and  fondly  erected.  Perhaps  she  might :  she 
could  get  rid  of  the  Verralls  at  any  time  by  giving  them  due  notice. 

Thomas  had  settled  down  in  his  father's  place :  head  of  the  bank,  head 
of  all  things,  as  Sir  George  had  been ;  Mr.  Godolphin  of  Ashlydyat. 
Mr.  Geor^  was  head  of  himself  alone.  Nobody  of  very  particular  public 
note  was  he :  but  I  can  tell  you  that  a  vast  many  more  anxious  palpita- 
tions were  cast  to  him  from  gentle  bosoms,  than  were  given  to  inap- 
proachable Thomas.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
Thomas  Godolphin  was  wedded  to  the  grave  of  Ethel.  Perhaps  his 
establishing  his  sisters  at  Ashlydyat,  as  their  home,  helped  to  further  the 
opinion,  and  dash  hopes :  but,  very  possible  hopes  from  many  fair 
quarters  were  wafted  secretly  to  George.  He  would  be  no  mean  prize : 
with  his  brave  good  looks,  his  excellent  position,  and  his  presumptive 
heirdom  to  Ashlydyat. 

April,  I  say,  had  come  in.  A  sunny  April.  And  these  several 
changes  had  taken  place,  and  the  respective  parties  were  settled  in  their 
new  homes.  It  went  forth  to  the  world  that  the  Verralls  intended  to 
give  a  brilliant  f^te,  a  sort  of  house-warming,  as  they  styled  it ;  and  invi- 
tations went  circulating  far  and  wide.  Amongst  those  favoured  with  one, 
were  Mr.  and  the  Miss  Godolphins. 

Janet  was  indignant.  She  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  answer  it 
civilly.  Indeed,  had  she  written  the  answer  herself,  it  would  have  been 
sharply  dry,  rather  than  civil :  but  Bessy  undertook  it.  Cecil,  who  was 
not  less  fond  of  fi^tes.  and  other  g^y  inventions  for  the  killing  of  time,, 
than  are  pret^  girls  m  general,  would  have  given  her  head  to  go. 

**  Why  would  it  be  so  very  much  out  of  place,  our  going  ?"  she  inquired 
of  her  sister. 

3/arcA— YOL.  cxxiy.  ko.  ccccxcy.  u 
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Janet  looked  at  ber  in  astoniihed  reproof.  '*  Whj !  Do  you  knour 
what  it  iBy  child?    Did  you  hear  the  name  they  are  giving  it  ?" 

**  An  al-freteo  f^^te,"  responded  CeciL 

''  Al-fresco  folly !"  reproved  Janet  '^  They  have  been  ftyling  it  a 
houie-warmiBg.  A  house-warming!"  she  repeated,  emphatically.  ^'  A 
warming  for  their  new  home.  Who  died  there,  Cecilf  and  so  made  way 
for  them  to  come  to  it  ?'* 

Cecil  felt  reproved.  But  the  ardent  love  of  fating  was  strong  within 
her.  "  There  will  only  he  a  little  out-door  pleasure  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  quiet  dance  in  the  evening,  Janet,"  she  argued,  in  a  tone  of  supplica- 
tion. 

*<  £h  me,  but  some  of  you  young  girls  have  light  hearts !"  uttoned 
Janet.  ''  Your  father  hardly  cold  in  his  grave,  and  you  are  hankering  to 
dance  hornpipes  on  the  very  spot  where  he  died !  Could  Uiey  have  held 
any  house-warming  there,  girl,  but  for  his  death  ?" 

*'  It  is  very  nearly  four  months  since,  Janet." 

*'  If  it  were  twelve  months  since,  it  would  be  equally  imfitting  for  a 
Godolphin  to  be  seen  there,"  was  the  reply  of  Janet. 

''  I  dare  say  George  will  go,"  persisted  CeciL 

^'  George  is  a  heathen — in  many  things,"  hastily  replied  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  with  more  asperity  than  she  often  displayed :  for,  though  Janet 
was  firm  and  cold  in  manner,  she  was  rarely  sharp.  George  had  somehow 
the  knack  of  £idling  out  of  her  good  graces :  she  did  not  make  allovranoe 
for  his  youth  and  nis  warm  nature,  so  different  from  her  own. 

*'  I  should  wear  deep  black.  And  I'd  not  stand  up  once  to  dance  if 
you  desired  me  not,"  went  on  Cecil. 

''  Let  the  subject  drop,"  said  Janet.  ''  It  is  impossible  that  I  can 
allow  you  to  be  seen  at  a  housewarming  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly." 

Cecil  looked  rather  gloomy.  Gay  scenes  of  festivity  were  painting 
themselves  vividly  in  her  mind ;  costly  dresses  of  many  colours  i^peared 
to  wave  before  her  sight,  their  wearers  young  and  beautiful  as  she  was; 
sweet  sounds  of  music  seemed  to  be  floating  on  her  ears.  It  was  nearly 
beyond  endurance  that  those  other  pretty  girls  should  eiyqy  all  these 
delights,  whUe  she  was  excluded. 

*«  Oh,  Janet !"  she  passionately  uttered,  ''  I  should  so  like  to  go !" 

*'  I  have  told  you  to  let  the  subject  drop,"  replied  Jai^t,  firmly.  '^  Are 
you  forgetting  yourself,  Cecil  ?" 

Poor  Cecil,  knowing  all  hope  was  over,  burst  into  very  undignified 
tears.  Of  course  Janet,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  was  right,  and 
Cecil  was  wrong.     But  it  was  a  sad  temptation. 

Graceless  George  turned  out  a  heathen  in  this ;  as  he  did  in  many 
other  things,  aoc<»ding  to  Janet.  He  was  troubled  with  no  compunction 
at  all  upon  the  score,  but  accepted  the  invitation  as  soon  as  it  was 
given.  Janet,  meeting  him  in  Uie  streety  told  him  what  she  thought 
about  it. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  George.  '<  I  don't  lo<^  upon  the  tiling  in  that 
light  What  if  they  do  call  it  a  house-warming?  Let  them  call  it  ao. 
By  g<Mng  to  it  I  shall  lose  none  of  the  love  I  bear  my  denarted  fieither;  or 
a&te  a  jot  of  the  reverence  I  give  to  his  memonf.  There's  no  reason 
whatever  why  I  should  not  be  present,  Janet;  and  nobody  with  a  giain 
of  common  sense  would  say  there  was." 
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<^  I  know  that  yoa  take  your  own  my,  C^rge;  and  that  yon  witt  take 
it,"  returned  Janet  "  Do  you  think  any  of  us,  but  you,  ipould  be  leea 
there  !     Do  you  suppose  ThoaosM  wookl?^ 

<*  Thomas  never  cared  for  sack  things  iMRdi.  And  he'll  not  eare  at 
all,  now  Ethels  gone*  I'd  bet  a  sovereign  to  a  diilHngtiiat  he  never  puts 
hie  foot  inside  a  balkreom  again.  Bot  my  danoing  pomps  have  net  got 
their  soles  worn  off  yet,  Janet" 

Leaving  George  to  his  heathenism,  Miss  OodcJphin  oontinued  her 
way.  Proaently  she  enoountered  Mss.  Hastings.  The  ooaversation 
turned  upon  the  f&te — in  fact.  Prior's  Ash  eouid  talk  of  little  else  just 
then — and  Mrs.  Hastings  mentioned  that  she  had  declined  the  invitatioii 
tot  herself  and  her  daughter. 

Not  that  day,  but  two  or  three  subsequent  to  it,  tins  Ktde  bit  of  news 
oame  out  to  George  Godolphin.  It  did  not  aflbrd  him  pleasure*  Were 
the  truth  known,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  counted  more  on  the 
meeting  Maria  there,  on  her  asnstaaoe  towards  weaiinr  <^  the  soles  of 
the  '*  pumps"  than  on  any  other  human  being,  or  thing.  Decline  the 
invitation !    What  had  possessed  Mrs.  Hastings  ? 

Mr.  George  Godolphin  was  determined  to  know.  Though  not  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  rectory :  for  he  could  not  go  much,  in  the  teeth 
of  such  evident  discouragement  as  had  latterly  been  shown  him  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  depended  mostly  upon  chance  meetings  in  the  street  for 
keeping  in  exeroiee  his  love-cvows  to  Maria :  he  ieM>lved  to  go  inddly 
down  Uiat  evening. 

Down  he  accordingly  went.  And  was  shown  into  an  emp^  voom. 
The  rector  and  Mis.  Hastings  were  out,  the  servant  said,  and  the  young 
ladies  were  in  the  -study  with  the  boyi.     She  would  tell  them. 

Maria  came  io  .him.  Then  was  no  mistaking  her  start  of  surprise 
when  she  saw  him,  or  the  rush  of  emotion  whidi  overapread  her  lace. 

**  Who  did  yon  think  it  was  ?"*asked  George. 

*'  I  thought  it  was  your  brother.  She  said  *  Mr.  Godolphin.'  Graoe 
will  be  down  in  an  instant" 

'<  Will  8he?";xetamed  George.  "*  You  had  better  ge  and  tell  her  it's 
Mr.  George,  and  not  Mr.  Godol^iin,  and  then  she  won't  hurry  herself. 
I  am  not  a  favourite  with  Miss  Grace,  I  fancy." 

Maria  coUmred.  She  had  no  ezcose  to  ofibr  for  the  (met,  and  she 
could  not  say  that  b  was  untrue.  George  stood  widi  Ins  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  down  at  her. 

Man'a,  I  hear  th^  Mrs.  fiastmgs  has  declined  to  go  to  the  Folly  on 
Thursday.     What* s  that  for  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know,"  repfied  Maria.  *^  We  do  not  ge  greatly  amid  those 
extensively  grand  scenes,"  she  added,  hiughing.  ^  Mamma  says  she 
always  feels  as  mudi  out  of  place  in  them  as  a  fish  does  out  of  water. 
And  I  think,  if  pajpa  had  his  private  wish,  we  should  never  go  within  a 
mile  of  anything  of  the  sort  He  likes  quiet  social  visiting,  but  not  suck 
entertainments  as  the  Vencalls  give.  He  and  mamma  were  speaking  for 
a  few  minutes  over  the  invitatiea,  and  then  she  directed  Grace  to  write 
and  decline  it." 

<' Which  is  an  awfiil  shame!"  responded  George.  ^I  Aoaght  I 
fboidd  hftve  had  yen  with  me  for  a  few  hoars  that  day,  at  any  rate, 
Matia*" 

u2 
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Maria  lifted  her  eyet*  <'  It  had  DolhiDg  to  do  with  me,  Geoige.  I 
was  not  ioTited." 

"^  Not  invited  I"  uttered  6eoi;g;e  Godolphin. 

<<  Only  Grace.     ^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hastmgs.' " 

«  What  was  that  for  ?"  he  exclaimed.     **  Why  were  you  left  out  P" 

« I  do  not  know,"  replied  Maria,  bending  her  eyetids  and  speaking 
with  involuntary  hesitation.  In  her  heart  of  hearts,  Maria  believed  that 
she  did  know :  but  the  last  person  she  would  have  hinted  it  to,  was 
George  Grodolphin.  '*  Perhaps,"  she  added,  *Mt  may  have  beoi  an 
omission,  an  oversight?  Or,  they  may  have  so  many  to  invite  that  they 
can  only  dispense  their  cards  charily.'* 

*'  Moonshme !"  cried  George.  ''  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  ask  Mrs. 
Verrall  why  you  were  left  out." 

"  Oh)  George !  pray  don't  X*  she  uttered,  feeling  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  have  her  name  brought  up  in  any  such  way.  *'  Why  shoukl 
you  ?     Had  the  invitation  been  sent  to  me,  I  should  not  have  gone." 

"  It  is  a  slight,"  he  persisted.  ^*  A  little  later,  and  let  any  dare  to 
show  slight  to  you.  They  shall  be  taught  better.  A  slight  to  you  will 
be  a  slight  to  me." 

Maria  looked  at  him  timidly,  and  he  bent  his  head  with  a  fond  smile. 
''  I  shall  want  somebody  to  keep  house  for  me  at  the  bank,  you  know, 
Maria." 

She  coloured  even  to  tears.  Mr.  George  was  proceeding  to  erase 
them  after  his  own  gallant  fashion,  when  he  was  brought-to  summarily 
by  the  entfance  of  Grrace  Hastings. 

There  was  certainly  no  love  lost  between  them.  Grrace  did  not  like 
George,  George  did  not  like  Grace.  She  took  her  seat  demurely  in  her 
mother^s  chair  of  state,  with  every  apparent  intention  of  sitting  out  his 
visit     So  George  cut  it  short. 

"  What  did  he  come  for  T*  Grace  asked  of  Maria,  when  the  servant  had 
shown  him  out. 

«  He  came  to  call" 

"  You  appeared  to  be  very  close  in  conversation  when  I  came  into  the 
room,"  pursued  Grace,  searching  Maria  with  her  keen  eyes.  '*  May  I  ask 
its  purport?" 

<*  Its  purport  was  nothing  wrong,"  said  Maria,  her  cheeks  deepening 
under  the  inspection.  '<  You  question  me,  Grace,  as  if  I  were  a  diild, 
and  you  possessed  a  right  over  me.** 

«  Well  ?"  said  Grace,  equably.     "  What  was  he  talking  of  ?" 

Yielding,  tio&id,  sensitive  Maria  was  one  of  the  last  to  resist  this  sort  of 
impcHTtunity.  "  We  had  been  talking  of  the  Verralls  not  including  me  in 
the  invitation.     George  said  it  was  a  slight." 

<<  As  of  course  it  was,"  assented  Grace.  <<  And,  for  that  fact  alone,  I 
am  glad  mamma  sent  them  a  refusal.  It  was  Charlotte  Pain's  doings. 
She  does  not  care  that  you  should  be  brought  too  much  into  contact  wkh 
George  Godolphin,  lest  her  chance  should  be  perilled.  Now,  Maria, 
don't  pretend  to  look  at  me  in  that  incredulous  manner  I  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  George  has  a  stupid  liking  for  you ;  or,  at  least,  acts 
as  though  he  had. — li^ch  naturally  is  not  pleasant  to  Chariotte  Pain." 

Maria  knew  well  that  Grace  had  divined  the  true  cause  of  the  n^ect. 
She  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  silent  and  humble :  an  intimatiob. 
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«yen  from  Grace,  that  George  ''  liked  her,"  jarred  upon  her  refined  sen- 
utireneas,  when  spoken  openly.  But  that  feeling  was  almost  lost  in  the 
doll  pain  which  the  hint  touching  Charlotte  had  called  up. 

''Charlotte  Pain  is  nothing  to  George  G^olphin,"  she  resentfully 
said. 

''  Charlotte  Pain  if,"  responded  Grace.  ''  And  if  your  eyes  are  not  yet 
opened  to  it,  they  ought  to  be.     She  is  to  be  his  wife." 

''  Oh  no,  she  is  not,"  hastily  said  Maria. 

''  Maria,  I  tell  you  that  she  is.     I  know  it" 

Now  Grace  Hastings  rarely  made  an  assertion  unless  she  had  good 
grounds  for  it.  Maria  knew  that.  And  the  dull  pain  at  her  heart  grew 
into  something  that  beat  against  it  with  a  sharp  affony.  She  appeared 
impasnve  enough,  looking  down  at  her  thin  gold  chain,  which  her 
fingers  were  unconsciously  wreathing  into  knots.  **  You  cannot  know  it^ 
Grace." 

'*  I  tell  you  I  do.  Ifind  you,  I  don*t  say  that  they  wiU  ineritably  be 
married  ;  only,  that  they  contemplate  being  so  at  present  Chariotte  doee 
well  not  to  make  too  sure  of  him  !  He  may  see  half  a  dozen  yet  whom  he 
wiUprefer  to  Charlotte  Pain,  in  his  roving  butterfly  nature." 

Was  Grace  right?  Not  ten  minutes  preriously,  Maria  had  listened  to 
words  from  his  lips  which  most  surely  intimated  that  it  was  herself  George 
had  chosen.  Who  was  Charlotte? — ^who  was  Chariotte  Pab,  that  she 
should  thus  thrust  herself  between  them  ? 

April,  as  we  learn  both  by  its  reputation  and  by  our  own  experience, 
mocks  us  with  its  weather :  and  not  a  few  enrions  criticisers  had  prog- 
nosticated showers,  if  not  snow,  for  the  f%te  at  Lady  Godolphm's  FoUy. 
The  unusually  lovely  weather  which  had  marked  the  month,  so  far  as  it 
had  gone,  had  put  it  into  Mrs.  Verrall's  head  to  give  an  out-door  enter- 
tainment Mr.  Verrall  had  himself  suggested  that  the  weather  might 
change ;  that  there  was  no  dependence,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  be 
placed  on  it.  But  she  would  not  change  her  project.  If  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  at  the  last  moment,  she  said,  ttiey  must  do  the  best  they 
eould  with  them  in-doors. 

But,  for  once,  the  weather  was  not  fickle.  The  day  rose  warm,  calrn^ 
beautifully  bright,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  gay 
revellers  had  gathered  at  the  Folly. 

The  grounds  were  dotted  with  them%  These  grounds,  by  the  way,  were 
mostly  the  grounds  of  Ashlydyat ;  those  pertaining  to  the  Folly  being  of 
exceedingly  limited  extent  Janet  Godolphin  drew  down  the  blinds  of 
Ashlydyat,  that  the  eyesore  might  be  shut  out :  but  Cecil  stole  away  to 
her  room,  and  made  herself  a  peep-hole — like  the  young  Hastingses  had 
done  at  Ethel  Grame's  funeral — and  looked  out  with  covetous  eyes. 
Janet  had  said  something  to  Thomas  about  sending  a  hint  to  the  Folly 
that  the  domains  of  Ashlydyat  would  not  be  free  for  the  guests :  but 
Thomas,  with  his  quiet  good  sense,  had  nega^ved  it 

Graceless  George  amved  as  large  as  life.  One  of  the  first.  He  was 
making  himself  conspicuous  among  the  many-coloured  groups— 'Or, 
perhans  it  was,  that  they  made  him  so,  by  gathering  round  him^-when 
two  ng^res  in  mourning  came  gliding  up  behind  him,  one  of  whom 
spoke. 
'^  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  George  Godolphin  ?" 
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Qeovge  turned.  And*— oarelea  and  thoogfatles?  as  he  mm,  meelew 
m  he  was  reported  to  be— a  shock  of  sarprise,  not  unmixed  with  indigna- 
tion, swept  over  his  feelings  :  for  those,  standing  before  him,  were  Lsdy 
Sarah  and  Miss  Gnune. 

She — Sarah  Anne — looked  like  a  shadow  still;  peevish,  white,  discon* 
tsnted.  What  hnraght  tbem  there  ?  Was  it  thus  that  diey  showed  their 
regrets  for  the  dead  EUhel  ? — was  it  seemly  that  Sarah  Anne  should  appesr 
at  a  fSte  of  gaiety  in  her  weak,  sickly  state ;  not  yet  recorered  the 
effects  of  the  fever ;  not  yet  oat  of  the  first  dieep  moumine:,  worn  for 
Ethel? 

^How  do  yoQ  ioy  Lady  Sarah?"  very  grsvdy  responded  George 
Godolphin. 

Lady  Sarah  may  have  discerned  somewhat  of  his  feelings  from  the  ex* 
pression  on  ins  faoe.  Not  that  he  intentionally  sufieied  it  to  rise  m  re- 
proof of  her:  George  Grodolphin  did  not  set  himself  up  in  judgment 
against  his  fellows.  He,  indeed !  Lady  Sarah  drew  him  aside  with  her, 
a^r  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Sarah  Anne. 

^<  I  am  sure  it  must  look  strange  to  yon  to  see  us  here,  Mr.  George* 
But,  poor  child,  she  continues  so  weidc  and  poorly,  that  I  scaiody  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  She  set  her  heart  upon  coming  to  this  i^te.  Since 
Mrs.  Yeirall's  card  arrived,  she  has  talked  of  nothing  else,  and  I  thought 
it  would  not  do  to  cross  her.     Is  Mr.  Godolphin  here  ?'' 

^^  Oh  no,"  replied  George,  with  more  haste  than  he  need  have  spoken* 

*^  I  thoi^ht  he  would  not  be.  I  remariced  so  to  Sarah  Anne,  when 
she  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  him :  indeed,  I  think  it  was  that  hope 
which  diiefly  urged  her  to  come*  What  have  we  done  to  him,  llr. 
George  ?     He  scarcely  ever  comes  near  the  house." 

*^  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  returned  George.  ^'  I  can  see  thst 
my  brother  feels  his  loss  deeply  yet.  It  may  be.  Lady  Sarah,  that  visits 
to  your  house  remind  him  of  Ethel  too  forcibly." 

Lady  Sarah  lowered  her  voice  to  a  oonfidentaal  whisper :  '^  Will  he 
ever  marry,  diink  yon  ?" 

"  At  present  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  he  never  would,"  answered 
George,  wondering  what  in  the  world  it  oould  matter  to  Lady  Sarah,  snd 
thinking  she  evinced  little  sorrow  or  consideration  for  the  memory  of 
Ethel.  "  But  time  works  surprising  changes,"  he  added :  "  and  time 
may  marry  Mr.  Godolphin."         # 

Lady  Sarah  paused.     *'  How  do  you  think  she  looks — my  poor  child?" 

'*  Sfiserable,"  all  but  rose  to  the  tip  of  George's  tongue.  ^*  She  does 
not  look  well,"  he  said,  aloud. 

^'And  she  does  so  regret  her  dear  sister;  she's  g^eving  afler  her 
always,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  putting  up  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

*'  I  don't  believe  it,"  thought  George  to  himself. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  new  residence  ?"  she  resumed,  passing  with 
little  ceremony  to  another  topic. 

^  I  like  it  very  well*  All  places  are  pretty  much  alike  to  a  badielor. 
Lady  Sarah." 

•*  Ah,  so  they  are.  Vou  won't  remain  a  bachelor  very  long,"  continued 
Lady  Sarah,  with  a  smile  of  jocularity. 

"  Not  so  very  long,  I  dare  say,"  frankly  acknowledged  Mr.  George* 
**  It  is  possibly!  may  put  my  head  in  Ae  noose  somethne  in  the  n^ct  ten 
years," 
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She  would  have  detained  him  fxirther,  hut  George  did  not  care  to  be 
detained.     He  went  after  more  attractive  companionship. 

Chance,  or  premeditation,  led  him  to  Charlotte  Pain.  Charlotte  had 
all  her  attractions  about  her  that  day.  Her  bright  green  silk  drees — 
creen  was  a  favourite  colour  of  hers — with  its  white  lace  mantle,  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  by  George  Godolphin*s  side.  Once  they  strayed  to 
the  borders  of  the  stream,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds.  Several  were 
gathered  here.  A  row  on  the  water  had  been  proposed,  and  a  boat  stood 
ready.  A  small  boat,  holding  very  few :  but,  of  those  few,  George  and 
Charlotte  made  two. 

Could  Greorge  Godolphin  have  foreseen  what  that  simple  little  excursion 
in  the  boat  was  to  do  for  him,  he  had  never  entered  it.  How  is  it,  that 
no  shadow  of  warning  comes  over  us  at  these  times  ?  How  many  a  day's 
pleasure,  begun  as  a  jubilee,  how  many  a  voyage,  entered  upon  in  hope, 
ends  but  in  death !  Not  a  fortnight  since ;  since  now,  the  very  hour  at 
which  I  am  writing;  a  fine  young  lad,  fresh  from  his  studies,  was  going 
out  to  one  of  our  colonies,  full  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  prospects.  Two  ships 
were  offering  for  the  passage,  one  as  convenient  as  the  other:  which 
should  he  choose  ?  It  seemed  not  to  signify  which,  and  the  choice  was 
made.  Could  no  warning  rise  up  to  his  aid,  ever  so  indefinite,  and  point 
away  from  that  chosen  one  and  say  it  must  be  shunned  ?  The  ship  sailed. 
And  she  has  g^ne  down ;  within  sight  of  land ;  not  three  days  out ;  and 
every  soul  on  board,  save  one,  has  perished.  '*  If  we  had  but  fixed  upon 
the  other  ship  for  him  !*'  wail  now  that  lad's  mourning  friends.  Ay!  if 
we  could  but  lift  the  veil,  what  mistakes  might  be  avoided. 

George  Godolphin,  strong  and  active,  took  the  oars.  And  when  they 
had  rowed  about  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  George  was  in  a  white  heat 
with  exertion,  they  bethought  themselves  that  they  would  land  for  a  while 
on  what  was  called  the  mock  island :  a  mossy  spot,  preen  and  tempting  to 
the  eye.  In  stepping  ashore,  Charlotte  Pain  tripped,  lost  her  balance,  and 
would  have  been  in  the  water  but  for  George.  He  saved  her,  but  he 
oonld  not  save  her  parasol  :  a  dainty  parasol,  for  which  Miss  Charlotte 
had  given  three  guineas  only  the  previous  day.  She  naturally  shrieked 
when  it  went,  plunge,  into  the  water :  and  Greorge  Godolphin,  in  recover* 
in^  it,  nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  went  in  after  the  parasol.  Nearly : 
not  quite :  he  got  himself  pretty  wet,  but  he  made  light  of  it^  and  sat 
fainiself  down  on  die  grassy  island  with  the  rest. 

The  party  were  all  young.  Old  people  don't  much  care  to  venture  in 
these  snallow  tilting  skiffs  :  bnt^  had  any  of  mature  age  been  there,  ex- 
perienced in  chills  and  rheumatism,  they  would  certainly  have  ordered 
George  Godolphin  home  at  tlie  top  of  his  speed,  to  get  a  change  of  clothes, 
and  perhaps  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Charlotte  Pain  was  shaking  the  wet  off  her  parasol,  when  somebody 
noticed  the  dripping  state  of  George's  coat.  *'  It  wants  shaking  also, ' 
said  they.     *'  Do  pray  take  it  off,  Mr.  George  Godolphin?'' 

Geoi^  took  it  off,  shook  it  well,  and  kid  it  out  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
sailor  fiuhion.  And  down  he  sat  again,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  pasring  some 
jokes  upon  his  state  of  oostume,  and  requesting  to  know  what  apology  he 
most  make  for  it. 

By-and-by  he  began  to  feel  radier  chill:  in  fact,  he  erew  so  cold  that 
he  put  on  his  coat  again,  damp  as  it  was.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  intense  perspiration  he  had  been  in  was  struck  inwards, 
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bat  it  did  not     In  tlie  evening  lie  was  dancing  away  with  the  beet  of 
them,  apparently  having  escaped  all  ill  effects  from  the  wetting,  and } 
thinking  no  further  of  it. 
Eh,  but  the  young  are  heedless !  as  Janet  would  have  said. 


III. 

STRAW  IK  THE  8TESETS. 

Ankle  deep  before  the  banking-house  of  Godolphin,  Crosse,  and 
Godolphin,  and  for  some  distance,  on  either  side;  ankle  deep  down 
Oro8se*street  as  far  as  you  could  see,  lay  masses  of  straw.  As.  carriages 
came  up  to  traverse  it,  their  drivers  checked  their  horses  and  drove  them . 
at  a  foot  pace,  raising  their  own  heads  to  look  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
dwelling ;  for  they  knew  that  one  was  lying  there,  hovering  between  life 
-and  death. 

It  was  George  Godolphin.  Imprudent  George!  Healthy  and  strong 
as  he  might  be,  sound  as  his  constitution  was,  that  little  episode  of  the. 
f)&te-day  had  told  upon  him.  Few  men  can  do  such  things  with  impunity, 
and  come  out  unscathed.  "  What  was  a  bit  of  a  ducking ;  and  that  only 
a  partial  one  P  Nothing.**  As  George  himself  said  to  some  remon- 
strator  on  the  subsequent  day.  It  is  not  much,  certiunly,  to  those  who 
are  used  to  it:  but,  taJcen  in  conjunction  with  a  reeking  perspiration,  and 
with  an  hour  or  two's  cooling  upon  the  gross  afterwards,  in  the  airy  un- 
dress of  shirt-sleeves,  it  is  a  great  deal.  * 

It  had  proved  a  great  deal  for  George  Godolphin.  An  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  supervened,  dangerous  and  violent,  and  neither  Dr. 
Beale  nor  Mr.  Snow  could  give  a  guess  whether  he  would  live  or  die. 
Miss  Godolphin  had  removed  to  the  bank  to  share  with  Margery  the  task . 
of  nursing  tiim.  Knockers  were  mufiSed  ;  bells  were  tied  up;  straw,  as 
you  hear,  was  laid  down  in  the  streets ;  people  passed  in  and  out,  even 
at  the  swing  doors,  when  they  went  to  transact  business,  with  a  softened 
tread :  and  as  they  counted  the  cash  for  their  cheques,  they  leaned  over 
the  counter,  and  asked  the  clerks  in  a  whisper  whether  Mr.  George  was 
alive  yet.  Yes,  he  was  alive,  the  clerks  could  always  answer,  but  it  was 
as  much  as  thev  could  say. 

It  continued  to  be  "  as  much  as  they  could  say"  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  then  George  Godolphin  began  to  improve.  But  so  slowly  I  day 
after  day  seemed  to  pass  without  visible  sign. 

How  bore  up  Maria  Hastings  ?  None  could  know  the  dread,  the 
grief,  that  was  at  work  within  her,  or  the  deep  love  she  felt  for  George 
Godolphin.  Her  nights  were  sleepless,  her  days  were  restless :  she  lost 
her  appetite,  her  energy,  almost  her  health.  Mrs.  Hastings  wondered 
what  was  amiss  with  her,  and  hoped  Maria  was  not  going  to  be  one  of 
those  sickly  ones  who  always  seem  to  fade  in  the  spring. 

Maria  could  speak  out  tier  sorrow  to  none.  Grace  would  not  have 
sympathised  with  any  feeling  so  strong,  whose  object  was  George  Go- 
dolphin. And  had  Grace  sympathised  ever  so,  Maria  would  not  haye 
spoken  it.  She  possessed  that  shrinking  reticence  of  feeling,  that  refined 
sensitiveness,  to  which  the  betraying  its  own  emotions  to  another  would 
be  little  less  than  death.     Maria  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  ask  after 
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liim:  when  Mr.  Hastings  or  her  brothers  would  come  in  and  say  (as  they 
had,  more  than  once),  "There's  a  report  in  the  town  that  George 
Godolphin's  dead,"  she  could  not  press  upon  them  her  eager  questions, 
and  ask,  '*  Is  it  likely  to  be  true  ?  Are  there  any  signs  that  it  is  true  i^ 
Once,  when  this  rumour  came  in,  Maria  made  an  excuse  to  go  out :  some 
trifle  to  be  purchased  in  the  town,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hastings :  and  went 
down  the  street  inwardly  shivering,  too  agitated  to  notice  acquaintances 
whom  she  met ;  and,  opposite  the  bank,  she  stole  her  glances  up  to  its 
private  windows,  and  saw  that  the  blinds  were  down.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  told  nothing,  for  the  blinds  had  been  kept  down  much  since  George's 
illness,  the  servants  not  troubling  themselves  to  lift  them :  but  to  the 
fears  of  Maria  Hastings,  it  spoke  volumes.  Sick,  trembling,  she  continued 
her  way  mechanically:  she  did  not  dare  to  stop  even  for  a  moment,  or  to 
show,  in  her  timidity,  as  much  as  the  anxiety  of  an  indifferent  friend. 
At  that  moment  Mr.  Snow  came  out  of  the  house,  and  crossed  over. 

Maria  stopped  then.  Surely  she  might  halt  to  speak  to  the  surgeon 
without  being  suspected  of  undue  interest  in  Mr.  George  Godolphin. 
She  even  brought  out  the  words,  as  Mr.  Snow  shook  ha^ds  with  her, 
"  You  have  been  to  the  bank."  J/ZeT^ccc  ?^  ^Ct^  JIs  ^'6  -rcij-y 

'*  Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  is  in  a  critical  state,"  was  Mr.  Snow's  answer. 
''  But  I  think  there's  a  faint  indication  of  improvement,  this  af^moon." 

In  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  the  words  gave,  Maria  forgot  her 
caution.  '^  He  is  not  dead,  then  ?"  she  uttered,  all  too  eagerly,  her  face 
turning  to  a  glowing  crimson,  her  lips  apart  with  emotion. 

Mr.  Snow  gathered  in  the  signs,  and  a  g^ve  expression  stole  over  his 
lips.  But  the  next  minute  he  was  smiling,  openly.  *'  No,  he  is  not 
dead  yet,  Miss  Maria :  and  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  towards  keep- 
ing him  alive."  Maria  turned  home  agiun  with  a  beating  and  a  thank- 
ful heart. 

A  weary,  weary  summer  for  George  Godolphin — a  wear}',  weary  ill- 
ness. It  was  more  than  two  months  before  he  rose  from  his  bed  at  all, 
and  it  was  nearly  two  more  before  he  went  down  the  stairs  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house. A  nne  balmy  day  it  was,  the  one  in  June,  when  George 
was  got  out  of  lus  bed  the  first  time,  and  put  in  the  easy-chair,  wrapped 
up  in  blankets.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  sun  was  warm,  and  bees  and 
butterflies  sported  in  the  summer  air.  George  turned  his  weary  eyes, 
weary  with  pain,  with  weakness,  towards  the  cheering  signs  of  out-ooor 
life,  and  wondered  whether  he  should  ever  be  abroad  again. 

It  was  August  before  that  time  came.  Early  in  that  month  the  close 
carriage  of  Ashlydyat  waited  at  the  door,  to  take  [Mr.  George  his  first 
airing.  A  shadowy  object  he  looked,  Mr.  Snow  on  one  side  of  him, 
Margery  on  the  other ;  Janet,  who  would  be  his  companion  in  the  drive, 
following.  They  g^t  him  down  stiurs  between  tnem,  and  into  the 
carriage.  From  that  time  his  recovery,  though  slow,  was  progressive^ 
and  in  another  week  he  was  removed  to  Ashlydyat  for  change.  He 
could  walk  abroad  then  with  two  sticks,  or  with  a  stick  and  somebody's 
arm.  George,  who  was  getting  up  his  spirits  wonderfully,  declared  ne 
and  his  sticb  should  be  made  into  a  picture  and  sent  to  the  next  ex- 
hibition of  native  artists. 

One  morning,  he  and  his  two  sticks  were  sunning  themselves  in  the 
porch  of  Ashlydyat,  when  a  stranger  approached  and  accosted  him.     A 
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gentlemanlj-looking  man  in  a  straw  hat,  with  a  light  travelling  over- 
coat thrown  upon  his  arm.  George  looked  a  gentleman  also,  in  spite  of 
his  dilapidated  state  of  flesh  and  his  sticks,  and  the  stranger  raised  his 
hat  with  somediing  of  foreign  urbanity. 

"  Does  Mr.  Verrall  reside  here  ?* 

**  No,"  replied  George. 

A  defiant,  hard  sort  of  expression  rose  immediatelj  to  the  stranger's 
fiice.  It  almost  seemed  to  imply  that  George  was  deceiving  him :  and 
his  next  words  bore  out  the  impression.  ^'  I  have  been  informed  that  he 
does  reside  here,"  he  said,  with  a  stress  upon  the  ^  does." 

"  He  did  reside  here,"  replied  George  Godolphin :  "  but  he  does  so 
no  longer.  That  is  where  Mr.  Verrall  lives,"  he  added,  pointing  one  of 
his  sticks  at  the  white  walls  of  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly. 

The  stranger  wheeled  round  on  his  heel,  took  a  survey  of  it,  and  then 
lifted  his  hat  again,  apparently  satisfied.  **  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
<<  The  mistake  was  mine.     Good  morning." 

George  watched  him  away  as  he  strode  with  a  firm,  elastic,  quick 
step  towards  the  Folly.  Greor^  wondered  when  he  should  walk  again 
with  the  same  step.  Perhaps  tne  notion,  or  the  desire  to  do  so,  actaated 
him  to  try  it  then.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  tottering  out,  draw- 
ing his  sticks  with  him.  It  was  a  tempting  morning,  and  George 
strolled  on  in  its  brightness,  resting  on  this  bench,  resting  on  that,  \^en 
he  was  tired,  and  then  bearing  on  again. 

<'  I  might  get  as  far  as  the  Folly,  if  I  tried  well,  and  took  my  time," 
he  said  to  himself.     ^<  Would  it  not  be  a  surprise  to  them !" 

So  he  bore  onwards  to  the  Folly,  like  the  stranger  had  done.  He 
was  drawing  very  near  it,  was  seated,  in  fact,  on  the  last  bench  that  he 
intended  to  sit  on,  when  Mr.  Yerrall  passed. 

"  Have  you  had  a  gentleman  inquiring  for  you  T  George  asked  him. 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  demanded  Mr.  VerralL 

^  He  was  a  stranger.  He  came  to  Ashlydyat,  supposing  you  resided 
there.     I  sent  him  to  the  Folly." 

**  Describe  him,  will  you  P"  said  Mr.  Verrall. 

^*  I  noticed  nothing  much  describable,"  replied  George.  ^  He  wore 
a  straw  hat,  and  had  a  thin  tweed  coat  on  his  arm.  I  should  fancy  he 
had  just  come  off  a  journey." 

Mr.  Verrall  left  George  where  he  was,  and  went  back  to  the  Folly. 
George  rose  and  followed  more  slowly.  But  when  he  got  beyond  the 
trees,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Verrall  must  have  plunged  into  them  :  as  if  he 
would  enter  the  Folly  by  the  servants*  door  at  the  back.  G^rge 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  made  straight  for  the  drawing-room  windows, 
which  stood  open. 

Scarcely  hsd  he  entered,  and  flung  himself  into  the  first  easy-chair 
which  stood  handy,  when  he  saw  the  same  stranger  approach  the  house. 
Where  had  he  been,  not  to  have  found  it  before  ?  But  George  imme-^ 
£ately  divined  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  turning  near  the  ash-treeay 
and  80  had  had  the  pleasure  of  a  round  to  Prior^s  Ash  and  bade  again. 
The  room  was  empty,  and  George  sat  recovering  breath,  and  enjoyino^ 
the  luxury  of  rest,  when  the  stranger's  knock  resounded  at  the  nalU 
door. 

A  servant,  as  he  could  hear,  came  fordi  to  open  it,  bat|  before  that  was 
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tfflboted,  flying  footsteps  followed  the  man  across  tbe  hall,  and  he  was 
ealled  to,  in  the  voice  of  Charlotte  Pain. 

''James/'  said  she,  in  a  half-whisper,  which  came  distinddj  to  the  ear 
of  George  Godolphin^  '*  should  that  be  anj  one  for  Mr.  Verrali,  show  him 
in  here." 

A  second  room,  a  smaller  one,  stood  between  the  one  Geoige  had 
entered,  and  the  hall.  It  opened  both  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  hall : 
in  fact,  it  served  as  a  sort  of  ante-room  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  into 
diis  room  that  the  stronger  was  shown. 

Charlotte^  who  had  taken  a  seat,  and  was  toying  with  some  embroidery- 
work,  making  believe  to  be  busy  over  it,  rose  at  his  entrance,  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  surprise  imaginable.  He  could  have  staked  his  life,  had 
he  been  required  to  do  it,  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  approach 
imtil  that  identical  moment,  when  James  threw  open  the  door  and  an- 
nounced ^  A  gentleman,  ma'am."  James  had  been  unable  to  announce 
him  in  more  definite  terms.  Upon  his  asking  the  stranger  what  name, 
the  curt  answer  had  been,  <*  Never  mind  the  name.  Mr.  Yerrall  know9 
me. 

Charlotte  rose.  And  die  gentleman's  abruptness  changed  to  courtesy 
at  the  sight  of  her.     ^^  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Yerrall,"  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Verrall  is  in  town,"  replied  Charlotte. 

^  In  town !"  was  the  answer,  delivered  in  an  accent  of  excessive  sur- 
prise.    ^  Do  you  mean  in  London,  madam  V* 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Charlotte.     "  In  London." 

^*  Bnt>  he  only  lefi  London  last  night  to  oome  here!"  was  the  stranger's 
answer. 

It  brought  Charlotte  to  a  pause.  Self-possessed  as  she  was,  she  had  to 
think  a  moment  before  hazarding  another  assertion.  ''  May  I  inquire 
how  you  know  that  he  left  London  last  night  for  this  ?"  she  asked. 

^  becanse,  madam,  I  had  business  yeste^ay  of  the  very  last  importanoe 
with  Mr.  Yerrall.  He  made  the  appointment  himself,  for  three  o'clock. 
I  went  at  three :  and  could  not  find  him.  I  went  at  four,  and  waited  an 
hour,  with  the  like  result.  I  went  again  at  seven,  and  then  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Yerrall  had  been  telegraphed  for  to  his  country-seat,  and  had 
started.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  his  country-seat  was 
atoated,  but  I  succeeded  in  doing  that :  and  I  followed  him  in  the  course 
of  the  night." 

"  How  very  unfortunate !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  who  had  gained  her 
clue.  '*  Ha  was  telegraphed  for  yesterday,  and  arrived  in  answer  to  it> 
getting  here  very  late  last  night.  But  he  could  not  stay.  He  said  he 
had  business  to  attend  to  in  London,  and  he  lefb  here  this  morning  by  an 
early  train.     Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  name  ?"  she  added. 

'^  My  name,  madam,  is  Appleby.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  heard 
Ifr.  Yerrall  mention  it,  if,  as  I  presume,  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  Mm.  Yeirall." 

Charlotte  did  not  undeoeif©  him.  "  When  did  you  see  Mr.  YeiraB 
last?"  she  suddenly  inquired,  as  if  the  thought  had  just  struck  her. 

^*  The  day  before  yesterday.  I  saw  him  three  times  that  day,  and  he 
made  the  appointment  fbr  the  following  one." 

'*  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  have  had  a  useless  journey,"  said  Charlottei 
with  much  sympathy. 
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<*  I  am  torrj  also/'  said  the  stranger.  **  Sorry  for  the  delay  this  eauses 
in  certain  arrangements  ;  which  delay  I  can  ill  afford.  I  will  wish  yoa 
good  morning,  madam,  and  start  back  by  the  first  train.** 

Charlotte  touched  the  bell,  and  curtseyed  her  adieu.  The  stranger  had 
the  door  open,  when  he  turned  round,  and  spoke  again. 

"  I  presume  I  may  entirely  rely  upon  wKat'you  tell  me — that  Verrall 
i$  gone  back?*' 

^'  Oh,  certainly,**  answered  Charlotte. 

Now,  eyery  syllable  of  this  colloquy  had  reached  the  ears  of  Georyc^ 
Godolphin.  It  puzded  him  not  a  little.  Were  there  two  Verralls  ?  The 
Verrall  of  the  Folly,  with  whom  he  had  so  recently  exchange  words,  had 
oertainly  not  been  in  London  for  a  fortnight  past,  or  anywhere  else  but 
in  that  neighbourhood.  And  what  did  Charlotte  mean,  by  saying  he  had 
gone  to  town  that  morning  ? 

Charlotte  came  in,  singing  a  scrap  of  a  song.  She  started  when  she 
saw  George,  and  then  flew  to  him  in  a  glow  of  delight,  holding  oat  her 
hands. 

What  could  he  do  but  take  them  P  What  could  he  do,  but  draw 
Charlotte  down  by  him  on  the  sofa,  holding  them  still.  ^'  How  pleased 
I  am  to  see  you  I"  exclaimed  Charlotte.  <'  I  shall  think  the  dear  old 
times  are  coming  round  again.** 

<<  Charlotte  mia,  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  ? 
That  interesting  confab  you  haye  been  taking  part  in,  in  the  next 
room.** 

Charlotte  burst  into  a  laugh.  From  the  moment  when  she  first 
caught  a  glimpse  of  George,  seated  there,  she  had  felt  sure  that  he  must 
haye  heard  it.     <*  Did  I  do  it  well  ?**  she  cried,  triumphantly. 

''  How  could  you  invent  such  fibs  ?*' 

'<  Verrall  came  up-stairs  to  me  and  Kate,**  said  Charlotte,  laughbe 
more  merrily  than  before.  "  He  said  there  was  somebody  going  to  call 
here,  he  thought  with  a  begging  petition,  and  he  did  not  care  to  see  lum. 
Would  I  go  and  put  the  man  off.  I  asked  him  how  I  should  put  him 
off,  and  he  answered,  '  Any  way.  Say  he  had  gone  to  London,  if  I 
liked.*** 

Was  Charlotte  telling  truth  or  falsehood?  That  there  was  more  in  all 
this  than  met  the  eye,  was  evident.  It  was  no  business  of  Geoige 
Gt>dolphin*s,  neither  did  he  make  it  his. 

''And  you  have  really  walked  here  all  the  way  by  yourself!**  she 
resumed.     **  I  am  so  glad !     You  will  get  well  now  all  one  way.** 

"I  don*t  know  about  getting  well  *all  one  way,*  Charlotte.  The 
doctors  have  been  ordering  me  away  for  the  winter.** 

*^  For  the  winter  1"  repeated  Charlotte,  her  tone  growing  sober. 
•*  What  for?     Whereto?" 

''To  some  place  where  the  skies  are  more  genial  than  in  thb  cold 
climate  of  ours,*'  replied  George.  "  If  I  wish  to  get  thoroughly  well, 
they  say,  I  must  start  off  next  month,  September,  and  not  return  till 
April.** 

"  But — should  you  go  alone  ?*' 

"  There's  the.  worst  of  it.  We  poor  bachelor  fellows  aro  like  strqr 
sheep-— nobody  owning  us,  nobody  caring  for  us.*' 

"Take  somebody  with  you,*'  suggested  Charbtte. 
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"  That*f  easier  siud  than  done/'  laughed  Gkorge. 

Charlotte  threw  one  of  her  brilliaat  glances  at  him.  She  had  risen, 
and  was  standing  before  him,  all  her  attractions  in  full  play.  "  There's 
an  old  saying,  Mr.  George  Gt>do]phiD,  that  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way,"  quoth  she. 

George  made  a  gallant  answer,  and  they  were  progressing  in  each 
other's  good  g^ces  to  their  own  content,  when  an  interruption  came  to 
it.     The  same  servant  who  had  opened  the  door  to  the  stranger  entered. 

'<  Miss  Pain,  if  you  please,  my  master  says  will  you  step  to  him." 

"  I  declare  you  make  me  fortet  everything,"  cried  Charlotte  to  George, 
as  she  quitted  the  room.  And  picking  up  her  Ring  Charley,  she  threw 
it  at  him.  *'  There !  take  care  of  him,  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  until  I 
come  back  again." 

A  few  minutes  subsequently,  George  saw  Mr.  Yerrall  leave  the  house 
and  cross  the  lawn.  A  servant  behind  him  was  bearing  a  small  port- 
manteau and  an  over-coat,  like  the  stranger  had  carried  on  his  arm.  Was 
Mr.  Yerrall  likewise  going  to  London  ? 


THE  LAST  ON  THE  ROCK, 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHBLL. 

The  ship  had  foundered ;  with  one  whirl,  one  hiss, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  the  gulfs  of  blue. 

Like  Lucifer  hurled  headlong  through  the  abyss, 
She  darkly  nluiu^d,  for  ever  lost  to  view. 

And,  corpse-like,  lor  unending  years  to  sleep, 

Her  azure  sepulchre  that  awful  deep. 

Some  with  the  vessel  sank  to  share  her  grave. 
And  some,  strong  swimmers,  reached  a  rock  that  rose 

All  desolate  and  bfu'e  amid  the  wave, — 
Rock  ring'd  with  foam  when  wintry  tempest  blows> 

And  scorched  and  hot  'neath  summer's  brassy  sky, 

Where,  save  the  shark  and  sea-bird,  all  must  die, 

0  scene  to  man  how  pitiless,  how  drear ! 

No  prospect  but  the  wide,  monotonous  surge — 
Eternity's  grand  symbol— -plain  of  fear. 

The  heavens  down-bendmg  to  the  hazy  verge. 
No  sound  but  ocean's  ever-mourning  foam» 
No  cave,  no  shelter — horror's  savage  home. 

They  looked  upon  each  other,  face  to  face, 
let  stoutly  for  a  while  their  fate  defied; 

But  thirst  and  hunger  came ;  that  herbless  phioe 
Stood  e'en  like  heated  steel  above  the  tide ; 

Gradual  they  sank,  till  death  and  grim  despair 

Left  only  one  to  pine  and  sufTer  there. 
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He  was  of  iron  frame,  and  soul  refiued 
To  quit  that  body  but.  with  desperate  strife; 

At  fate  he  shook  his  hand,  but  ne  er  accused 
God  for  his  judgments ;  fierce  he  clung  to  life; 

Yet  death  appalled  him  not ;  a  heart  more  brave 

Had  ne'er  InDme  Britain's  thunder  o'er  the  wave. 

Twas  that  life  held  for  him  much  sweet  and  dear — 
A  land  he  loved — the  treasured  friends  of  youth — 

His  cottage-home,  where  one,  he  still  was  near 
In  fruitless  fancy,  smiled  all  love  and  truth — 

His  little  ones  he  thought  of  with  a  sigh — 

These  made  him  cling  to  life — he  would  not  die. 

He  leant  upon  the  rock,  gaunt,  meagre,  pale. 
His  body  sinking  slow,  his  lieart  oppressed; 

The  desolate  breezes  made  a  mournful  wail, 
The  Rjeat  round  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

His  hoflow  eye  dim  following  its  still  flight. 

That  left  him  to  his  pangs,  and  gathering  night. 

His  soul  was  in  the  valley  loved  so  well. 

His  children,  culling  flowers,  were  sporting  there ; 

He  heard  in  fancy  the  grey  church-tower's  bell. 
And  saw  his  little  gs^en  trim  and  fair. 

Saw  the  loved  partner  of  his  youthful  years, 

Then,  bowing  low,  he  shed  wild  fruitless  tears. 

Another  night  of  pain  and  mind's  despair, 

His  wasted  limos  all  drenched  with  haruiy  spray ; 
.The  sun  arose  with  torrid,  withering  glare ; 

0  for  a  sail ! — he  looks  his  soul  away ; 
A  spot — ^*tis  foam — another  meets  his  sight- 
No,  'tis  a  wandering  sea-bird's  wing  of  white. 

Must  death  then  claim  its  prey  f — too  weak  to  stand, 
He  crawk,  or  feebly  leans  upon  his  arm. 

Looks  up  to  Heaven  and  prays — a  distant  land, 
Home,  love,  yet  fill  his  thoughts,  have  power  to  charm ; 

They  are  to  him  his  Heaven  beneath  the  sky. 

Thinking  of  them,  he  cannot — ^will  not  die. 

Upstarts  Uie  wretched  man ;  unnatural  strength 
Tull  oft  is  given  ere  death  may  end  our  woe ; 
What  sees  he  on  the  wave  P    Is  hope  at  length 

To  grasp  its  wish? — ^that  spot  ot  glancing  snow- 
It  wioens,  flutters  with  the  changing  gale ; 
Bless  God!  'tis  life  at  last-^  sul!  a  sail! 

He  hangs  his  kerchief  on  a  shivered  spar. 
Sole  remnant  of  the  wreck — ^he  feebly  cries — 

Nature^  kst  effort— glides  the  ^p  afar; 
Will  she  pass  by,  unseen  his  agonies  ? 

She  comes— ^he  downward  bears — hope  wiU  not  mock; 

She  saves— joy !  joy  '.—the  "last  upon  the  rook." 
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JOAN    OP    NAPLES. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

La  Mottb  le  Vayer  deliberately  and  grayely  asserts,  that,  as  all  the 
kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name  of  /ames,  so  all  the  queens  of  Naples  of 
the  name  of  Joan,  hare  been  unfortunate.  Formal  treatises  have  been 
written  on  the  ^Eitality  of  christian  names — and  these  are  of  them. 

The  only  Joan  of  Naples  with  whose  name  and  history  the  mass  of 
readers  is  acquainted,  is  Joan  the  First,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  of  the 
Anjou  dynasty, — wife,  first  of  her  coarse  and  crusty  cousin,  Andreas  of 
Hungary  (to  whom  she  was  married  very  early  in  her  teens);  next,  of 
Louis,  prince  of  Tarentum;  thirdly,  on  the  Tarentine's  death  in  1362, 
of  an  obscure  prince  of  Majored;  and  fourthly,  on  his  decease  in  1376, 
of  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswick.  A  very  celebrated  name  is  Joan's.  Nor  is 
there  any  question  of  her  claim  to  be  considered  unfortunate.  Whether 
she  is  equally  liable  to  be  called  guilty,  hat  been  made  a  question.  Her 
ease,  as  regards  the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  is  a  standing  paraUel  in 
controversial  history,  to  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  regards  the  murder  of 
Damley.  Joan's  personal  fascinations,  womanly  wiles,  and  chequered 
career  in  general,  on  and  off  the  throne, — ^not  forgetting  the  prison  and 
violent  death  as  a  dismal  consummation, — are  also  curiously  parallel  to 
those  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

What  ill-blood  might  have  been  bred  (it  was  bom  already)  between 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  and  what  vent  it  might  have  made  for 
itself,  or  in  what  morbid  excesses  it  might  have  been  developed,  had  the 
youthful  pair  lived  on,  instead  of  being  cut  off  at  once, — we  can,  indeed 
cannot  but,  uneasily  surmise.  Joan  of  Naples  was  still  younger  than  the 
Lady  Jane  when  she  succeeded  to  the  throne.  And  though  the  man  she 
had  married  may  have  been  no  personal  paraphrase,  in  body  or  spirit,  of 
Guilford,  Lord  Dudley — any  more  than  English  Jane  may  have  been  of 
Italian  Joan, — still  the  position  of  the  parties,  in  its  matrimonio-political 
aspect,  is  sufficiently  alike,  to  warrant  ttie  argument  from  analogy  which 
we  have  just  mooted,  and  no  more. 

When  King  Robert's  death,  in  1343,  caused  his  daughter's  accession 
to  the  throne,  Andreas,  her  Hungarian  husband,  insisted  on  being  crowned 
king  and  sharing  his  wife's  authority,  from  which,  by  the  late  monarch's 
will,  he  was  expressly  and  entirely  excluded.  Nor  was  the  malcontent 
spouse  blessed  with  a  temper  or  manners  to  steal  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Joan  was  a  beauty  and  a  wit  Andreas  was  an  unconciliating  boor. 
This  Cymon  had  a  poor  chance  when  setting  up  his  standard  against  that 
Iphigenia.  He  irritated  the  native  magnates  by  the  brusque  insolence  of 
ms  deportment ;  and  his  predilection  for  the  Hungarians  who  formed  his 
body-fi^uard,  excited  jealousy  and  fomented  party-spirit.  The  outcome  of 
ibis  dironic  disorder  was — death.  A  conspiracy  was  formed;  Andreas 
was  seized  one  night,  while  the  court  was  at  Aversa,  by  some  of  the  con- 
federate nobles,  whose  access  to  his  person  made  it  easy  work,  and  who, 
having  strangled  him,  hurled  his  body  out  of  window, — and  left  five  sue- 
ceedmg  centuries  to  speonlate  on  the  measure  of  Queen  Joan's  know- 
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ledge  ofy  or  implicatioii  id,  the  erime^  which  (unlike  theDarnlej  parallel) 
was  committed  almost  in  her  pretence.  She  immediately  betook  herself 
to  Naples,  and  issued  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  mur- 
derers. To  elicit  the  names  and  guilt  of  the  conspirators,  torture  seems 
to  have  been  pretty  freely  employed;  but  with  what  result,  it  was  not  for 
the  public  to  know.  High  officials  were  put  to  death,  and  so  were  low 
underlings.  But  there  was  an  air  of  secrecy,  a  taint  of  mystery,  about 
the  whole  proceedings,  which  told  against  the  aueen  ;  and  by  many  of 
her  own  subjects  then,  as  by  so  many  in  universal  history  since,  her  guilt 
was  taken  for  granted. 

Accordingly,  she  is  commonly  enough  classed  by  general  writers  with 
the  most  infamous  and  abandoned  of  her  sex.  Old  Burton,  Melancholy's 
Anatomist,  writes,  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph  about  the 
atrocities  of  criminal  lust :  '*  Joanna  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and 
Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of  these  basilisks."*  Elsewhere 
again  he  leashes  her  with  Sardanapalus  and  Messalina.  Fieldingt  in- 
cidentally classes  her  with  Dalilah,  Jezebel,  Medea,  Semiramis,  Parysatis, 
Messalina,  Agrippina,  Brunichilde,  Elfrida,  Lady  Macbeth,  Katherioe 
Hays,  Sarah  Malcolm,  and  (he  says,  last  not  least)  Con.  Philips.  Dr. 
Wolcot's  Captain  Noah  stigmatises  her,  on  board  of  the  Margate  Hoy,^ 
as  the  most  notorious  of  shameless  hussies. 

The  author  of  <*  Sword  and  Gown"  tells  us  how  long  he  has  stood 
before  the  picture  of  this  queen,  in  the  Palazzo  Doria,  trying  in  vain  to 
read  the  riddle  of  the  haughty  lineaments,  and  serene  untroubled  eyes. 
Gazing  at  these,  who,  he  asks,  would  guess  the  story  of  "  that  most  guilty 
woman  and  astute  conspirator — unbridled  in  sensuality— -remorseless  in 
statecraft — who  counted  her  lovers  by  legions,  and  saw,  unmoved,  her 
chief  favourite  torn  limb  from  limb  on  the  rack  ? 

'*  But  this  is  no  singular  instance.  Marble  and  canvas  are  more  dis- 
creet than  the  mask  of  the  best  trained  living^  features.  Messalina  and 
Julia  look  cold  and  correct  enough,  since  they  have  been  turned  into  stone. 
Only  by  the  magic  of  her  smile,  and  by  the  glory  of  her  golden  hair,  do 
we  recognise  Her  who,  if  all  tales  are  true,  might  have  given  a  tongue 
to  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  We  forget  the  Borgia,  with  her  laboratory 
of  philtres  and  poisons — we  only  think  that  never  a  Duke  of  all  his  royal 
race  brought  home  a  lovelier  bride  than  Alfonso  of  Ferrara." 

Perhaps  it  is  best  so,  this  author  suggests. §  (Why  should  a  mark  be 
set  upon  those  whom,  it  may  be,  history  has  condemned  unrighteously? 
So  he  would  have  us  to  be  not  more  unchafitlible  than  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor ;  but  pass  on  without  pausing  to  reflect, 

Desinit  in  piscem  muiier  formosa  supeme. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  first  flight  of  fancy,  moralised  on  the  peculiar 
position  of  royal  wives  in  general — seeking  in  politics  or  in  pleasure, 
sometimes  in  both,  a  means  of  excitement  which  may  purchase  oblivion. 
But  the  political  queen,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  is  a  V9X^  character :  she 
must  possess  an  intellect  of  unusual  power,  and  her  lot  must  be  considered 
as  an  exception  in  the  fortunes  of  female  royalty.  "  Even  the  political 
queen  generally  closes  an  agitated  career  with  a  broken  heart.     And  for 

♦  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  iii.  §  L  2.  f  Amelia,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

X  Peter  Pindar's  Tales  of  the  Hoy.  §  Guy  Livingstone,  ch.  xix. 
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the  unhappy  Totary  of  pleasure,  who  owns  her  cold  daty  to  a  royal 
husband,  we  must  not  forg^t^  that  eren  in  the  most  dissipatod  oourts  the 
ooodnot  of  the  queen  is  expected  to  be  decorous ;  and  that  the  instances 
are  not  rare,  where  the  wire  of  the  monarch  has  died  on  the  scaffold,  or 
in  a  dungeon,  or  in  exile,  because  she  dared  to  be  indiscreet,  where  all 
were  debauched."*  According  to  the  light  in  which  Joan  of  Naples 
may  be  viewed,— guilty  or  not  guilty — will  her  fate  be  pitied,  or  her 
crimes  be  aggravated,  by  the  &ct  that  she  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
the  wife  of  the  monarch,  but  the  monarch  Aerself. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  a  contemporary  historical  romance,  affords  us  a 
glimpse  of  Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  stem,  warlike,  implacable,  seeking 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Andrew,  the  ''  ill-fated  husband 
of  Joanna,  that  beautiful  and  guilty  Queen  of  Naples— the  Mary  Stuart 
of  Italy." t  And  the  following  fragment  of  colloquy  is  due  to  two  of 
his  chiuracters :  ^*  You  are  bound,  sir  knight,"  quoth  Adeline  to  Adrian, 
''  to  a  court  that,  if  fiune  speak  true,  boasts  in  its  queen  the  veiy  miracle 
and  mould  of  beauty.''  '<  It  is  some  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of 
Naples,"  quoth  Adrian  to  Adeline  ;  *'  and  I  little  dreamed  then,  when  I 
gazed  upon  that  angel  hf»^  that  I  should  live  to  hear  her  accused  of  the 
foulest  murther  that  ever  stained  even  Italian  royalty.''  ''And  as  if 
resolved  to  prove  her  guilt,"  interposes  a  third  interlocutor,  Montreal, 
**  ere  long  be  sure  she  will  marry  the  very  man  who  did  the  deed.  Of 
this  I  have  certain  proof."!  That  Joan  would  marry  Louis  of  Tarentum, 
it  is  easy  for  a  nineteenth  century  Montreal  to  prophesy  ex  po$t  facto. 
And  it  is  tempting  for  picturesque  fiction  to  make  Louis  the  veritable 
assasdn  of  Andrew — if  only  to  complete  his  equipment  as  the  Bothwell 
of  that  Neapolitan  Damley.  Otherwise  the  analogy  between  Mary  and 
Joan  would  miss  one  of  its  most  salient  features. 

Sir  Edward's  occarion  for  introducing  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  her 
indictment^  arises  from  the  connexion  Uiat  passage  in  her  history  has 
with  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  Rienzi,  at  whose  bar  the  cause  was 
fdeaded. 

Gibbon  indeed  nronounces  the  most  glorious  circumstance  of  Rienzi's 
'^rngn"  to  have  been  the  appeal  to  his  justice  by  Louis  of  Hunganr, 
^'  who  complained  that  his  brother,  and  her  husband,  had  been  perfidiously 
strangled  by  Jane,  Queen  of  Naples ;  her  guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded 
in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome  ;  but  af^r  hearing  the  advocates,  the  tribune 
adjourned  this  wei^ty  and  invidious  cause,  which  was  soon  determined 
by  the  sword  of  the  Hungarian."§  Gibbon  refers  to  Oiannone  and  the 
lafe  of  Petrarch  for  an  account  of  the  causes,  cnrcumstances,  and  effects 
of  the  death  of  Andrew ;  and  is  evidently  a  believer  in  Joan's  complicity. 
He  says  of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  with  a  Gibbonian  sneer  (in  the  foot-notes, 
where  such  sneers  abound),  that  the  Abb6  **  wishes  to  extenuate  her 
guilt,"  Perhaps  he  was  not  unmmdful,  the  while,  of  Shakspearean  Cleo- 
patra's maxim,  that  wishers  were  ever  fools* 

Petrarch's  familiar  Letters  vividly  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Neapolitan 
court  during  the  early  days  of  Queen  Joan.  Her  father.  King  Robert, 
had  himself  phused  the  crown  on  Petrarch's  head,  at  the  celebrated  core* 

*  Vivian  Gr^,  book  viiL  ch.  L  t  Rienri,  book  iii  ch.  i 

t  Ibid.,  cb.  ilL  §  Gibbon's  Boman  Emirire,  ch.  Ixx. 
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nakioQ  flotiie  n  the  CftpMl.    And  mtuntty  Ae  |K>et  Mi  dmwa  i 

Naplet)  «•  pittided  oyar  by  waA  a  king.  Bat  oo  hit  Mptinag  tliiftlur^ 
Robtrt  WM  so  mote,  and  Joan  wm  •otbvMwd  in  hif  ■toad.  Fetnutok's 
description  of  Naplet  nnder  the  new  r^ne  is  frangkt  wkh  gfeom 
fereboding.  ^  Sum  is  tlie  akt«  with  wUek  I  am  inspired  bjtSe  esftr 
jrcwidi  of  the  Idog  and  qoeen,  and  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  nw 
dowager,  and  the  temper  of  the  nobles,  thai  I  seem  to  see  two  no 
entnuted  to  the  keeping  of  a  pack  of  wol^^es,  and  n  kingdom  without  a 
king.'^  '*  I  am  at  Naples;  I  hnve seen  theqneens,  and  been  present  at 
their  ooonoils.  Oh,  shassel  Oh,  prodigy!  Maj  God  avert  pest  of  this 
kind  from  oar  Italian  skies!"  *'  To  walk  bj  night  here  is  like  threading 
thiek  forests,  obscare  and  full  of  dai^;«r ;  armed  yoonr  noUes  at  ev«ij 
tnm.  .  .  .  And  how  wonder,  wh«i,  in  mid-^j,  m  sigfat  of  prinee  and 
people,  a  fight  of  gladiators  is  infiunonsly  oelebrated  in  onr  Italian  city, 
with  more  than  bsffbarian  savag«ne88."t 

It  is  on  the  streiq^  of  these  and  similar  extracts,  that  SGohelst  de* 
soribes  Petsarch's  advent  to  Naples,  saddened,  almost  from  the  irst,  by 
his  seeing  the  oombats  of  the  gladiators  renewed  at  the  Tonng  qneen's 
ooort  by  a  sanguinary  nobiU^, — so  that  die  poet  foresaw  the  eatastropbe 
whieh  awaited  Joan's  youthral  hnsband,  '*  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
strangled  by  his  wife's  lovers.''^  All  French  historians  have  an  interest 
in  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples.  Etienne  Passer,  who  styles  Aat 
realm  ^  cet  aooien  amnsoir  de  I'ambition  de  nos  princes^*'  interrupts  Ins 
story  of  die  annals  of  France,  in  order  to  narrate  that  of  the  Angevins  in 
Naples,  pleme  de  tragedies.  Accordingly  he  traces  an  animated  tabkaa 
of  the  Anjou  frmHy,  desosndants  and  representatives  of  the  brother  of 
Saint-Louis,— of  their  eventful  fortunes  and  blood-stained  records.  The 
^*  adventures  and  crimes  "  of  Joan  I^  ^so  frital  to  her  hnsbands,'*  are  dnty 
Telated,-*and  how,  *<  constrained  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  popes," 
she  can  secure  the  interested  patronage  of  Clement  VL  only  at  the  cost 
of  the  eomtai  of  Avignon,  wim  all  the  dependencies  and  af^ustenaoees 
thereof.  Perhaps  still  more  pains  are  bestowed  by  the  old  hi8torians|  on 
the  career  of  Joan  the  Second,  somUSe  de  diskcmchei  ei  de  ecmg^  Mich 
H.  L6on  Feugere  has  dttracteiised  as  aflbrding,  br  its  lUirupt  reverses 
and  brusques  pMpSties^  nil  the  interest  of  a  romantic  fietion.  But  with 
Joan  the  Second  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do— and  iani  mieum, 
perhaps,  for  both  parties. 

As  soon  as  Pope  Clement  and  the  cardiiudfl  had  fermaUy  acquiited 
Andrew's  widow,  and  that  ^e  Hungarians  who  had  taken  possesnou  of 
Naples  were  driven  ont  of  it  by  a  sweeping  pestilence^  Joan  returned 
thither  with  her  second  husband,  with  whom  she  was  solemnly  crowned  in 
1351.  For  years  she  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Again  a  widow 
in  1362,  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  John  the  Good,  King  of  France, 
himself  a  widower,  in  the  prime  of  ]a£e.  This  soldier*king,  who  had  not 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  EInglish  without,  as  French  chraniders  assnre 
us, II  a  "  splendid  resistance,''  and  who  is  described  by  Miohdet  as  no  less 

*  Petrarch,  EpUt.  Fam.,  p.  369.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  640,  645. 

1  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t.  iii  L  vL  di.  iii. 
}  Pawiuier,  Becberches,  1.  vL    The  first  book  was  paUirittd  in  1561. 
I  Prose  Chronicle  of  DqgnesoUn. 
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;  jA  inAenii  to  Chnflteiidom,  dum  FrtBoie  4h»  f^»t 
vo^nnej  for 


Pofw,— ffoposed  in  wa  for  the  kandof  Jom  of  Na{ie8.  Hm  Pop«  had' 
vo^fiuiej  fOT  seeior  a  King  of  Fraace  master  of  6o«tk  Xtak-'aBi  «€ 
•ProiPeDce.     1^  Hmumb  proinded  Joan,  thewfeyc,  with  aoodierlwtfband. 


V 

loi 


i  whon  hoscmIi  teiritonal  ohjoeiioiis  oovid  be  raised.    The  papal 

ee,  irho  beoane  thiid  haAand  te  our  widow  of  thirtj-nz,  was  • 

oung  Irilow  oaUed  Jayne  of  An^^oa,  whose  father  had  been,  bat  no 

mgiw  was,  that  augaat  petentate  &  Kong  of  Majofca. 

But  neither  by  any  of  nieae  three  hoibandi,  nor  irj  their  suoeeaBor,  Otho 
«f  Bronawick,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1376,  was  Joan  made  the 
happy  mother  of  children,  or  of  a  single  child.  All  hope  of  e^spiing 
hemg  at  iast  defeated,  ^e  gave  her  meoe  Margaret  in  nuoriage  te  Charles, 
Dnke  of  Dnraaw,  a  kiasaian  of  the  Anjoa  dyaaaty,  wfaein  Ae  idao  i^ 
pomted  her  SBOcessor.     Little  she  knew  her  nan. 

When  the  hot  fe«d  began  to  rage  between  like  riral  popes,  ^[JiWn  YI. 
vid  Clement  yil»,~r«  schism  wiuch  divided  Western  Chnkendom  for 
nearly  forty^  years,* — the  Qneea  ^  Naples,  alone  of  all  Italy,  sided  with 
deaient.  Bhe  gare  him,  the  Anti-fxipe,  a  magoifioent  reception  ;  a«d, 
together  with  her  praent  hosband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  and  many  of  the 
dignitaries,  laic  and  clerical,  of  the  realm,  kissed  the  Holy  Father's  tet 
But  Urban,  as  Dr.  Milman  telk  us,  had,  in  his  first  creation  of  twenty- 
six  cardinals  in  one  day,  included  many  Neapolitans  of  the  highest  fiitmilies 
and  dignities  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  thus  secured  himself  a  strong  inte- 
rest. Moreoyer,  the  people  having  been  somewhat  jealously  excluded 
from  the  "  splendid  spectacle  of  Pope  Clement's  reception,"  took  offence 
and  became  turbulent ;  they  protested  against  the  Anti-pope,  and  were 
headed  in  their  proceedings  by  Urban's  creature,  Bozzato^  archbishop  of 
Naples.  Joan  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  ^uell  the  insurrection,  and 
her  pet  pontiff  scudded  away  in  dire  affright,  nor  dared  to  look  behind 
him  ^U  he  was  safe  at  Marseilles — from  the  time  cf  his  landing  at  which 
plaoe  be  became  the  recognised  Pope  of  Avignon  and  France. 

Urban,  on  his  part,  was  hard  pressed  in  matters  of  cash  and  credit. 
But  he  mrust  and  did  raise  funds  by  hook  or  l^  crook  (8t.  Peter^s  symbol); 
-he  issued  a  conmiisnon  to  two  of  his  new-made  cardinals  to  *'sell, 
-empawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Church,*'  even 
'witiiout  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  bishops,  beneficed  clergy,  or 
ttonastie  bodies.  Willi  these  ill-gotten  gains  his  Holiness  hired  men 
'that  wenld  fight  for  him,  and  set  them  to  fight  forthwith.  Snecess  was 
seen  anon  to  smile  on  Yob  endeavours.  Before  the  year  1990  was  ended, 
Pope  Urban  rejoiced  in  the  capture  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fiig4it  of  the  Anti- 
pope^  and  the  submission  of  Ckmenfs  too  demonstrative  patroness,  Joan, 
Queen  of  Nicies. 

Dr.  Milman  cafHs  Urban  and  the  queen  ** equally  insincere* — Joim  in 
her  submission,  and  Urban  in  his  acoeptanoe  of  it.  She  had  been,  we  are 
reminded,  the  childless  wife  of  four  husbands  7  and  the  heir  to  the  resdm 
of  Naples  was  Charles  of  Dununo,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  who 
still  cherished  the  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  mimler  of  his  brother, 
Andrew.  Charles  of  Dmraaio  had  been  already  invited,  daring  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Pope  with  Joan,  not  to  wait  the  tardy  suooessioD,  bat  ie 
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stipe  at  oaoe  the  crown  of  Naples.  ^'  All  the  passions  least  beoonung  a 
pontiff  oombued  to  influence  Urban  VI.,  policy,  yeneeanoe,  &imlj 
ambitioiiy  interest,  pride ;  policy,  for  he  could  not  depend  on  the  hollow 
friendship  of  Joanna;  yenofeance,  for  without  Joanna's  aid  and  instiga- 
tion the  Cardinab  at  Fondi  had  not  dared  to  elect  the  Anti-pope ;  £unilj 
ambition,  for  the  nepotism  of  Urban,  like  that  of  his  suooessors,  was  not 

content  with  benefices  and  cardinalates,  it  soared  to  principalities 

Interest  and  pride  urged  the  advantage  of  a  King  of  Nicies,  indebted'to 
him  for  his  crown,  oyer  whose  power  and  treasures  he  might  rule,  as  he 
afterwards  endeayonred  to  rule,  with  the  almost  undisputed  despotism  of 
a  Protectorate. 

^'  Charles  of  Duraiso  came  to  Rome ;  he  was  inyested  by  the  Pope  in 
the  soyereignty  of  Naples,  as  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  Pontiff  by  the 
inimiities  of  Queen  Joanna :  he  was  crowned  by  the  hand  of  the  Pc^^e.*^ 

Guilty  or  not  guilty,  alas  for  Queen  Joan !  If  guilty,  the  sins  of  her 
youth  were  now  arising  afresh  and  taking  hold  upon  her,  working  out  the 
retribution  from  which  neither  the  divinity  that  hedges  a  queen,  nor  the 
grace  that  seems  to  hallow  a  fascinating  woman,  can  clidm  or  aflbrd  ex- 
emption. If  not  guilty,  then  woe  worth  £e  dammng  brand  of  ineffisoeahk 
shnto.    For 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 

Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light 

As  doth  the  poisonous  stinuyr,  which  infamy 

Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wi^ht : 

For,  by  no  art  nor  any  leach's  might, 

It  ever  can  recurM  be  again ; 

Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  spright 

Of  Podalyrias  did  in  it  retain. 

Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  pain.f 

The  Queen  of  Naples  was  not,  however,  the  woman  to  be  daunted  by 
a  hostile  Pope,  even  in  alliance  with  her  ungrateful  prot^s^  Charies  of 
Durano^  whose  secession  to  the  enemy's  camp,  that  unkindest  cut  of  all, 
might  wring  from  her  the  involuntary  lament,  Et  iu^  Brute!  Joan 
showed  a  bold  front  to  the  Holy  Father — a  brazen  one,  like  her  bold-as- 
brass  very  self,  he  perhaps  would  have  called  it ; — and  as  a  defiant  re- 
sponse to  the  treachery  of  Charles,  she  resolved  to  adopt  as  her  heir  Louis 
A  Anjou,  '*  in  evil  hour  for  herself,  in  worse  for  Naples,"— -for  tins  ad<^ 
tion  of  a  nephew  of  the  French  King's  became  the  means  of  again  in- 
yolying  her  unhappy  realm  in  ^'  all  the  miseries  of  a  French  invasion." 
Of  course  Clement  the  Anti-pope  would  not  be  behindhand  with  Urban 
the  Pope,  in  supporting  an  heir-apparent  in  his  own  interests.  What  the 
Po^  of  Rome  had  done,  at  Rome,  for  Charles  of  Duraszo^  the  Pope  of 
Avignon  and  France  hastened  to  do  for  Louis  of  Anjou. 

Agun,  as  in  the  previous  century,  was  a  Duke  of  Anjou  to  oonduot  a 
formidable  expedition  to  Naples.  But  Louis  was  no  Charles  of  Anion, 
either  in  character  or  fortune.  His  Italian  expedition  is  thus  noticed  by 
liGohelet :  *^  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  threatened  by  her  cousin,  Charies 
of  DurasKS  had  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  and  had  been  summoning  him 

•  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  voL  vL  book  ziiL  oh.  it 
t  Spenser,  The  Faery  Queene,  book  vi  canto  vL 
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these  two  years.  But  as  long  as  he  oould  extract  aoytfaing  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  had  been  unwillbg  to  set  oflF,  These  two  years  he  had  spent  in 
plundering  France  and  the  French  Church.  The  Pope  of  Avignon,  in 
die  expectation  that  he  would  rid  him  of  his  adversary  at  Rmuo,  had 
abandoned  to  him  not  only  all  that  the  Holy  See  could  receive,  but  aU  that 
it  could  borrow,  pledging  for  repayment  the  whole  of  the  church-lands. 
In  order  to  levy  the  sums  so  granted,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  quartered 
on  the  churchmen  the  kine*8  seijeants,  bailiffs,  devonrers  (mangeurs)  as 
they  were  termed,  and  haa  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
books  belonnng  to  their  churches,  their  ornaments,  chalices,  and  even  the 
lead  off  their  roob. 

^'  At  last  the  Duke  of  Anjou  set  off,  laden  with  money  and  with  curses 
(the  end  of  April,  1382).  He  set  off,  when  the  time  had  passed  for  suc- 
couring Queen  Joanna.  Fascinated  by  terror,  or  bowed  down  by  years^ 
or  the  remembrance  of  her  crime,  she  had  waited  the  arrival  of  her 
enemy.  She  was  already  a  prisoner,  when  she  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  arrival  before  Naples  of  that  Proven9al  fleet,  whose  advent 
a  few  days  sooner  would  have  saved  her.  The  fleet  hove  in  sight  early  in 
May ;  on  the  12th  Joanna  was  suffocated  under  a  mattress."* 

The  exact  mode  of  her  death  is  uncertain.  The  following  is  Dean  Mil« 
man's  account  of  it,  and  of  its  immediate  antecedents : 

^'  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  the  field.  The  unpopularity  of  Joanna 
with  her  subjects  was  heightened  by  their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the 
lone  tradition  of  their  tyranny,  llie  churchmen  were  for  Pone  Urban; 
their  inclination  had  been  skilfully  increased  by  the  distrioution  of 
benefices  and  dignities.  The  Hungarian  and  Papal  forces  met  scarcely 
any  resistance.  Treacherous  Naples  opened  its  gates.  Otho  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  husband  of  Joanna,  nastily  summoned  from  Germany,  was 
betrayed  by  hb  own  bravery  into  the  power  of  his  enemies :  Joanna  was 
besieged  in  the  Castel-Nuovo.  She  looked  in  vain  for  the  Provencal 
fleets,  and  the  French  armament.  Famine  compelled  her  to  capitulate ; 
she  was  sent  prisoner  to  a  castle  in  the  Basilicata.  The  inexorable  King 
of  Hungary  demanded  the  death  of  the  murderess,  though  acquitted  of 
the  crime  by  one  Pope,  and  in  close  alliance  with  successive  Popes.  Pope 
Urban  was  silent;  Uie  unhappy  daughter  of  a  line  of  kines  was  nut  to 
death,  either  strangled  while  at  her  prayers,  or  smothered,  accordmg  to 
another  account,  under  a  pillow  of  feather8.^f 

Niem*s  version  of  the  murder  is — though  avowedly  based  on  hearsay 
report,  tU  fertur — that  one  day  while  the  queen  was  on  her  knees  before 
the  altar,  she  was  then  and  there  strangled,  at  the  bidding  of  Charles 
himself,  by  four  of  his  Hungarian  satellites.  If  one  can  fancy  the  im- 
placable Louis  of  Hungary  looking  on,  still  athirst  for  vengeance  for 
Andrew's  death,  one  can  suppose  him  musine  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Hamlet,  when  watching  that  ''  adulterate  beast,"  his  uncle,  on  his 
knees— 

Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying; 
And  now  I'll  do  it ;  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  revenged  f    That  would  be  scaim'd. 

*  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t  iv.  1.  viich.  i. 
t  Latin  Christianity,  vol  vi.  p.  SI. 
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C«rtabl]t  the  etfevlatioiu  of  the  Prince  of  Dtnnuak  hiiva  a  fieodnk 
taint  in  theii  tk«t  k  found  ikoddng  in  the  ftady,  and  too  dhoekiB|»  te 
th^aftage^ 

And  am  I  then  revenged. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  sonl. 

When  he  is  fit  and  season^  for  his  passi^? 

No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thon  a  more  horrid  hent : 

Trhen  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 


At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  aot 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't.* 

But  no  such  cBabolical  refinements  of  speculative  revenge,  we  may  be  sure, 
disturbed  or  delayed  the  plans  of  Joan's  ^executioners.  They  struck 
when  and  where  opportunity  offered, — indifferent  to  the  manner  how, 
or  the  time  when,  and  careful  only  that  the  bold  stroke  should  be  well 
struck  home. 

Smothered,  or  strangled,  then,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  any  rate  Joan  of 
Naples  died  a  violent  death,  and  left  her  fame  an  historic  problem.  For, 
again  to  cite  the  unprejudiced  and  ever-tolerant  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  "to 
some  she  was  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  assassin  of  her  husband; 
to  others  a  wise,  even  a  most  religious  princess,  who  governed  her 
kingdom  darins^  peace  with  firm  and  impartial  rule,  promulgated  excel- 
lent laws,  estabusned  the  most  equitable  tribunals,  "f  He  adds,  that  her 
repeated  marriages  were  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  bearing  an  heir  to 
the  throne  of  her  fiithers. 

Could  she  have  been  innocent,  after  all  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  writers 
who,  from  one  generation  to  another,  stigmatise  her  as  a  royaJ  reprobate, 
are  merely  endorsing  one  another's  forged  bills,  merely  echoing  a  vox  ei 
prtBterea  nihil  of  mythical  slander  ?  Can  it  be  that  she  is,  in  fact,  to 
this  hour, 

traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 

Her  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicks  of  her  doing : 

Let  her  saj 

'Tis  but  the  fate  of  phiee,  and  the  rough  bake 
That  virtue  must  go  through^ 

For  virtue  a  imputed  to  her  by  an  apdogisthere  and  there,  willing  if  not 
altogether  able  to  justify  her  by  faith.  Advocates  of  Queen  Joan  are, 
midoubtecQy,  in  a  considerable  minority.  Guilty,  sansphrcue^  is  the  ver- 
dict of  most  triers.  Of  those,  however,  who  have  hazarded  a  defence  of 
this  captivating  princess, — one,  Kke  Cleopatra, 

Whom  everything  became,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strove 
To  make  itself,  in  her,  fair  and  admired, — § 

of  those  literary  champions  who  have  flung  down  a  glove  in  her  cause, 
none  perhaps  b  more  sincere  or  more  stalwart  a  defender  than  Walter 

•  Hamlet,  Act  HL  Sc  3.  f  ^^hi  ChrlstiaBS^,  \wM  xiiL  ch.  11. 

t  KingE^nry  YnL,A«tL8aa.  f  Antooj  and  Cleopatra,  Act  L  Sc.  1. 
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Savage  Landor.  Not  tliat  W  Imm  avar  nndertakan  an  dalK>ni*a»  m- 
lana^  defance  o£  tba  ""  Mary  Stuart  o£  Italy ;"  but  dwooghonfc  hk 
&pirm  muma  may  ba  ^Mmd  seattared  inalancaa  of  hia  kindly  lealmg  Ser 
her,  and  o£  his  eottnction  that  shm  ia  biatoriaaUy,  as  ska  was  persoBaUy, 
an  injared  woman.  We  would  not  ky  stress  on  soak  a  passa|pa  as  tkat 
in  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  for  nLaxapk,  in  which  Isuc  Cassa 
bon's  byway  allosion  to  '^  the  celebrated  Queen  Giovanna,  of  Naples,  a 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  Saint  Louis,  accused  of  privity  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband,''  is  abruptly  checked  by  King  James  with  the  exclama- 
tion, ^<  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  a  fabrieatioDy  a  forgery !"  For  the 
Scottish  Solomon,  remembering  whose  son  he  was,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  felt  this  a  sore  subject,  and  to  be  no  very  impartial  witness  to  cha- 
racter. Still,  he  is  for  once  the  exponent  of  Mr.  Lander's  sentiments,  as 
well  as  hb  own.  The  occasion  of  this  reference  to  Queen  Joan,  is  Casau- 
bon's  anti-papal  proposition,  that  crimes,  of  which  the  heresy  of  princes 
is  the  richeiBt,  fertilise  St.  Peter's  patrimony, — Joan's  dealings  witk  the 
Holy  See  being  cited  as  an  example.  James  will  not  hear  of  Joan's 
guilt,  but  he  is  eager  to  discuss  the  extortions  of  Rome :— -'*  IVooaed 
forthwith  to  the  Pope's  part  in  the  busbess :  there  lies  the  guilt:  say  on." 
And  Casaubon  ''  says  on,"  accordingly,  diat  the  beautiful  young  qnasn 
having  need  of  the  pontiff's  protection, — although  the  people  of  Frovenae 
had  obliged  her  to  swear  upon  the  Gospels  that  she  would  alienate  none 
of  her  dominions,  his  Holiness,  a  few  months  afberwards,  compelled  her 
to  sell  him  Avignon.  '^  Ay,"  assents  filing  James,  ^^  and  never  paid  her."* 
Then  again  has  not  Mr.  Landor  composed  a  Trilogy  of  plays,  relative  to 
her  hie  and  fortunes  P  Fifiteen  acts  in  classical  blank  vOTse,  on  the  theme 
of  Joan's  life  and  reign.  The  first  play  of  the  series  is  called  <'  Andrea 
of  Hungary  ;"  the  second,  *^  Giovanna  of  Naples;"  and  the  third,  ^'  Fra 
Rupert."  The  first  closes  with  the  assassination  of  Andrea;  and  the 
second  opens  with  Giovanna's  earnest  instructions,  to  ihm  trastiest  of  kar 
officers,  to  overtake  and  punish  the  assasnns. 

TJgo  del  Balzo !  tliou  art  just  and  firm. 
Seek  we  the  murderers  out,  and  bring  them  forth 
Before  their  God  and  fellow-men,  if  God 
Or  fellow-men  ha? e  they.    Spare  none  who  did 
This  cruel  deed.    The  partner  of  mj  throne, 
Companion  of  mj  days  . . .  until  tliat  day  .  • 
Avenge !    Li  striking  low  the  guilty  head 
Show  mercy  to  ray  people.    Twee  from  me 
And  execute  with  promptness  this  commission. 
O  what  a  chasm  in  life  hath  one  day  made. 
Thus  gifing  way  with  one  astoundmg  crash 
Under  mv  feet,  when  all  seem'd  eqoable, 
All  hcqpenil,  not  a  form  of  fear  in  sight. 

Del  Balzo  proleptically  answers  her  historical  censors  en  masse : 

Lady!  if  all  could  see  the  pangs  within 
"Which  rend  your  bosom,  every  voice  would  pause 
From  railing  and  reproach.t 

*  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations,  King  James  I.  and  Isaac  Casaubon. 
t  Giovanna  of  Naples,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 
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Petraidi  and  Bocoaedo  figure  in  the  drama,  and  Bienn  talkf  inth  tibem 
of  the  indited  queen.  <*  So  then,  truly,  Petraroa,  thou  dost  think  lier 
innocent  ?"  "  Thou  knowett  she  is  innocent,  Riensi !  Write  then  thy 
knowledge  higher  than  my  belief :  the  proofii  lie  there  before  thee.*^ 
Bienn,  on  his  judgment-seat  in  the  Capitol,  thus  addresses  Gioranna, 
on  her  being  brought  forward  for  trial : 

It  can  not  be 

Ke  hope)  that  she  who  would  have  swept  away 
jthings  of  royal  courts  and  monkish  cellar 
The  instruments  of  torture,  that  a  ^ueen 
Who  in  her  childhood  visited  the  sick, 
Nor  made  a  luxury  (»:  pomp  of  doing  it. 
Who  placed  her  little  hand,  as  we  have  heard. 
In  that  where  fever  burnt,  nor  fear'd  contagion. 
Should  shy  her  husband.t 

Such  passages  we  merely  quote,  quantum  valeant^  as  the  poetical 
rendering  of  idr.  Lander's  plain  prose  convictions.  What  th^  are, 
may  be  withered  from  his  life  of  Petrarch — from  that  paragraph  in  it 
wfaic^  rdates  the  poet's  connexion  with  the  court  of  Naples,  first  in 
King  Robert's  time,  and  now  in  that  of  the  late  king's  suddenly-widowed 
daughter. 

^e  following  is  the  excerpt  in  question :  <*  Ten  years  had  elansed 
since  his  [Petrarch's]  mission  to  the  court  of  Naples.  The  king  Anoreas 
had  been  assassinated,  and  the  queen  Giovanna  was  accused  of  the  crime. 
Andreas  had  alienated  from  him  all  the  Neapolitans,  excepting  the  ser- 
vile, which  in  every  court  form  a  party,  and  m  most  a  majority.  Luigi 
of  Taranto,  the  queen's  cousin,  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  but  lefi 
her  at  that  age*  Graceful  and  gallant  as  he  was,  there  is  no  evidenoa 
that  die  placed  too  implicit  and  intimate  a  confidence  in  him.  Never 
has  any  great  cause  been  judged  with  less  discretion  by  posterity.  The 
Pone,  to  whom  she  appealed  in  person,  and  who  was  deeply  interested  • 
in  her  condemnation,  with  all  the  cardinals  and  all  the  judges,  unani- 
mously and  unreservedly  acquitted  her,  of  pardcipation,  or  connivance, 
or  knowledge. 

'*  Giannone,  the  most  impartial  and  temperate  of  historians,  who 
neglected  no  sources  of  information,  bears  testimony  in  her  behalf. 
Petrarca  and  Boccacdo,  men  abhorrent  from  every  atrocity,  never  mm- 
tion  her  but  with  gentleness  and  compassion.  The  writers  of  the 
country  who  were  nearest  to  her  person  and  her  times,  acquit  her  of 
all  complicity.  Nevertheless,  she  has  been  placed  in  the  dock  by  the 
side  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  as  certain  that  Giovanna  was  not  guilty  aa 
that  Mary  was.  She  acknowledged  before  the  whole  pontifical  oourt 
her  hatred  of  her  husband ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  attri- 
buted it  to  magic.  How  different  was  the  magic  of  Othello  on  Dea- 
demona !  and  this  too  was  believed."^ 

*  Giovanna  of  Naples,  Act  III.  Sc  2.  f  Ibid.,  Sc  3. 

X  Francesca  Petrarca,  reprinted  in  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  pp.  281-817. 
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ASCENTS  OP  THE  VOLCANO  ORIZAVA, 

THB  LOFTIEST  OF  THB  ANDB8  IN  MEXICO. 

The  workings  of  Nature  in  her  profoundest  laboratories  are,  it  has  been 
jnsUy  observed,  ooaoealed  from  us.  It  is  true  that  science  teaches  us  that 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  which  constitute  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe,  are  combustible  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  and 
^eir  oxides  give  birth  to  quartz  or  silex,  to  felspar  and  claj,  to  lime,  and 
to  other  rocl^  bases,  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  these  substances 
may  exist  in  their  metallic  form  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  this  is  as 
yet  conjectural ;  nor  does  such  a  theory  precisely  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  volcanoes,  or  the  production  of  certain  simple  combustible 
bodies,  as  sulphur,  fluor,  or  phthore,  and 'others;  possibly,  however, 
because  their  metallic  bases  have  not  yet  been  eliminated.  But,  granting 
all  this,  still  the  real  fact  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  volcanic  action 
is  actually  brought  about,  have  not  yet  been  unfolded  to  us,  although  now 
so  readily  conjectured  at. 

The  results  of  volcanic  action  are,  however,  everywhere  present  The 
mighty  forces  of  subterranean  agency  are  to  be  seen  in  the  inclined  strata 
and  disturbed  disposition  of  the  sedimentary  rock  formations  almost  all 
over  the  earth's  surface,  and  elsewhere  in  the  heaving  up  of  islands  or 
mountains  from  the  abyss,  or  the  crumbling  them  to  atoms,  or  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke,  flames,  cinders,  and  lava  from  their  ignivimous  moudis, 
or  in  the  rents  established  by  their  own  forces  between  the  interior  and 
the  exterior. 

In  Mexico  vast  revolutions  have  been  effected  by  yolcanio  agency ;  the 
Cyclopean  forges  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  cold,  but  the  subterranean 
forces  are  not  everywhere  extinct,  and  occasionally  burst  forth  here  or 
there,  committing  the  most  extensive  ravages,  or  convulsing  the  earth 
with  terrific  spasms. 

In  the  south  a  succession  of  volcanoes,  passing  from  Oajaca  through 
Chiapas,  are  connected  with  the  burning  mountams  of  Guatemala.  Cem- 
poaltepec,  one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Oajaca,  is  a 
Tolcanic  cone ;  the  frequent  earthquakes  on  the  plateaus  of  Oajaca  always 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Guatemala,  so  that  a  complete  assem^ 
blage  of  volcanic  agencies  would  appear  to  exist  there. 

The  chief  range  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes  lies  between  the  19th  and 
20th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  Atiantic  to 
the  South  Sea,  across  the  whole  country.  Near  the  gulf  shores,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  isolated  mountain  range  of  Tustia,  or  San 
Martin,  rears  itself  above  the  plain.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  range 
must  have  swollen  up  like  a  vast  bladder,  and  subsequently  have  been 
cleft  by  repeated  eruptions  and  fallings  in.  The  highest  point  is  about 
three  uiousand  feet  alx)ve  the  sea ;  several  craters  are  visible,  and  also  a 
round,  very  deep  lake  of  fresh  water,  on  a  little  plateau  on  the  south-west 
(dde,  indicating  a  sunken  hollow.  The  last  recorded  eruption  of  this 
volcano  took  place  in  1789.  It  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  sub* 
^rranean  thunder.     A  vast  cloud  of  ashes  was  cast  up  to  an  incredible 
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height,  and  carried  off  by  the  carrent  of  air  that  sets  in  from  east  to  west. 
The  ashes  lay  several  inches  de^  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses 
in  towns  situated  twenty  nubs  to  the  west,  and  ef?en  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain,  eight  miles  off,  in  the  village  of  Perote,  everything  was 
oovered  with  ashes.  Sinoe  theo  the  volcano  has  been  at  rest,  out  sounds 
as  of  distant  thunder  have  been  heard  in  the  depths.  The  natives  then 
say,  '<  The  Tustl*  growls !"  The  dwellers  in  th*  Tustla  itseU^  however, 
aver  that  tiie  sounds  come  firom  the  direction  of  the  Peak  of  Orimva,  and 
caU  it  the  thunder  of  Orisava.  It  is  h«ace  dedneed  that  a  swbtefffaaeaa 
eommimicatioin  exists  between  the  two  mouotains,  a  circtimstance  rendered 
all  the  more  pcobaUe^  not  only  by  several  voleaaic  summits  rising  up  en 
the  line,  but  also  by  the  &et  that  earthquakes  are  fdt  aiost  diatmotiy  in 
ibe  same  direction. 

Oriaava,  the  loftiest  meuntaiB  of  the  eastern  chaia,  exhibits  at  the  first 
ffkooe  its  volcanic  origin  ;  it  forms  a  majestic  cone,  whilst  on  the  magni- 
fioeot  snowy  peak,  somewhAt  to  the  east  of  the  highest  ridge,  the  vast 
crater  is  distinctiy  seen.  An  eruption  that  lasted  almost  without  intermp* 
tioQ  iot  twenty  years  took  place  fiffcy  years  after  the  arrival  of  toe 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  in  1669,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  lava.  The  opinion  wluoh  was  entertained 
in  iiie  following  centuries  that  the  aseent  of  the  moiintw  was  impos- 
sible^ is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  long  duratioa  of  this 
eruption. 

In  1848  soioe  North  American  officers  were  said  to  have  attained  the 
sammit,  but  Sartorius,  in  his  excellent  work  on  ''Mexieo  and  the 
Mexieans,"  says  that  no  one  in  the  country  believed  it.  Three  years 
later,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1861,  a  party  of  eighteen  young  nen  undep* 
took  the  ascent  They  passed  the  night  at  the  point  where  vegetatioo 
eeasefl^  and  next  day  they  reached  the  ice,  where  the  perikHis  pert  of  their 
enterprise  began,  by  sunrise.  Ailer  a  short  struggle^  one  half  of  the 
•arty,  which  comprised  various  nationalities  (two  Freoehmes,  eoe  Eog^ 
fishman,  one  American,  one  Belgian,  and  thirteen  Mexicans),  gave  up  tbe 
attempt  and  returned  exhausted.  Six  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
ridge  of  reeks,  about  half  way  up  to  the  snowy  eone,  oa  the  north  nde, 
whence  the  ascent  took  place,  and  which  can  l>e  p«reeived  from  the  sea. 
H«re  they  rested,  enjoyed  the  prospect,  and  then  returned. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen,  however, — Alexandre  Doignoa  by  name-— 
readied  the  highest  point,  after  a  further  Istigutng  ascent  of  five  boors 
and  a  half.  He  described  the  day  as  being  perfecdy  dear,  the  air  pure 
and  tnmsnerent,  and  not  the  slightest  cloud  obscuring  the  lowlaeds.  To 
the  east  the  blue  surface  of  the  Atlantic  and  Vera  Crux  were  distinttiy 
ieea ;  the  whole  of  the  coast  and  the  bright  prairies ;  the  towns  ef 
Ocixftra  and  Cordova^  8t.  Juan,  Huatusco  and  Jalapa,  the  indented  mona- 
tain  chain,  stretching  north  and  south,  and  the  tabW-lands,  with  their 
numeroos  vills^^  and  lakes,  bounded  by  the  snowy  range  ef  Pope^ 
cetepetl,  oonstitttted  aa  immense  landscape  that  extended  befiMO  the 
astonished  gaxe  of  the  intre^^d  traveller  like  a  gigantic  drawing. 

The  crater  he  deseribed  as  lying  something  to  the  souAh-eest  oi  the 
highest  pinnt,  and  as  being  some  hundred  feet  lower  down*  He  else 
fimnd  at  its  edge  a  flag-slslf^  six  feet  long,  bearing  the  date  1848,  and 
pari  of  a  North  Amerieaa  flag,  aferdiagpfoet  that  the  haaeereflwrin^ 
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BMMle  the  first  Mceot  ia  due  to  the  Arameans .  Oalj  two  of  Dozen's 
•ompttaioiUi  Mc^rnf,  a  Belgian,  and  Contreras,  a  MMicaa»  readied  ibm 
mige  of  the  orateri  tad  thoj  w)tre  oom|detoly-  •xhausted;  the  rarity  of  tht 
aitiiiospliera  rtadeni  rcupiraticm  ezeaediogly  di&mky  and  bbod  flowing 
firom  tliMr  inotttha,  they  weMfooBfereadtontoTB.  Se^evt  headaehe  som 
txtieinely  painful  inflammation  of  the  c^ee  lasted  long  after  the  deseent. 
The  elevation  of  the  peak  was  estimated  upon  thae  eecaaioa  by  boiling 
point  thermometer  to  be  18,178  foet 

The  ii^abitants  of  the  little  town  of  St  Andres  Chalchieomida»  oa  the 
west  aide  of  the  Tobano,  having  doi^ited  the  tm^  of  Doignon's  story,  he 
was  incited  to  veiitace  on  a  second  ascent  a  week  subsequent  to  the  first, 
or  on  the  4th  of  April,  185L  He  was  aeoompamied  on  this  occasion  by 
a'  number  of  Mexicans,  who,  however,  gave  up  the  undertaking  tiM 
moment  they  reached  the  snow.  Thi&  time  the  aseent  was  attended  with 
great  risk.  Fresh  snow  had  Mlea  and  covered  the  former  track,  the 
chasms  and  fissures  were  concealed  by  it,  and  our  adventurer  sank  into  ik 
at  almost  every  step,  carrying  wi^  him  a  flagstal^  as  also  a  large  flag, 
which  he  had  wound  about  his  body  like  a  scar£ 

Having  attained  the  pile  of  rocks  that  jut  out  of  the  saow  in  safety,  he 
here  unfortunately  missed  his  way,  and  getting  more  to  the  eastwards, 
or  OB  the  left  side,  than  the  first  time,  ha  found  his  progress  impeded  by 
aa  enormous  chasm  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  four  hundred  deep^  and 
eonsisting  within  of  terrace-like  masses  of  ice.  This  diasm  extended 
about  haJf  a  league  ia  a  semicirole.  Some  fragile  bridges  of  iee  affording 
die  only  means  of  passage,  Doignoa  ventured  over  theee,  but  even  then 
be  met  with  and  had  to  cross  several  other  dangerous  fissure^  inr  doing 
which  he  had  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangets.  When  just  nearing  tM 
summit,  a  steep  wall  of  ice  interposed  itself  between  him  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  hia  hopes.  Calling  forth  all  his  remaining  energies^  ex- 
hausted, tremUing,  every  moment  in  peril  of  being  pmciptteted  into  die 
abjTss,  he  at  length  surmounted  thb  last  obstacle^  fti^d  was  able  thea  to 
fast  for  a  time. 

At  first  our  adventurer  was  shrouded  in  a  dense  fog,  which,  however, 
ioon  £ftU  below  the  snowy  eone.  To  the  notth-east  he  pevoetved  a  suc- 
eesaon  of  isokted  rocks,  several  hundred  fiset  high,  rising  like  a  miaed 
wall.  The  snow  eatended  to  the  edge  of  the  erater,  within  which,  on  the 
north  side,  were  deep  fissures  reachmg  to  the  top.  A  rock  at  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  fifteen  het  thiek,  is  deseiibed  as  beinf  quite  hot,  as  was  the 
soil  round  the  same,  aod  even  the  ground  is  said  to  have  trembled  dightly 
at  this  spot,  but  it  waa  oMxre  probably  the  spectator.  There  was  no  snow^ 
only  sand  and  volcanic  ashes.  A  powerful  smell  of  sulphur  is  also  de^ 
aaribed  as  provii^  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  fire  within,  and  both  the 
interior  of  the  crater  and  the  highest  westerly  point  of  the  nMiantain 
(which  we  shall  find  Baron  de  Miiller  justly  designatiBg  as  the  upper 
walls  of  the  crater)  were  covered  with  sulphur,  the  soil  bc£^  also  heated. 
Several  rocks  were  also  gUmsd  on  the  surface  (vitreous  lava,  or  obsidian^ 
but  within  they  were  whitbh,  like  burnt  lime.  The  crater  itsdf  had  an 
0¥al  shape,  with  two  inlete  to  the  south  aiid  east.  (This  is  also  corrobo- 
nited  by  Baron  Miiller.)  The  diameter  at  the  top  wai  estimated  by 
Dmgnon  at  about  2000  metres,  and  the  dbreumfsrenee  6500.  (Mullet^ 
esfthnate  ooinddea  elotAy  with  this^  bang  6000  metres.) 
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Thifl  great  enter  presented  a  terrific  abyai,  with  almost  perpen^oidar 
sides,  farrowed  by  olack  burnt  fissores.  '*We  look  down,"  says  the 
narrator,  **  into  a  roarfiil  golf,  whidi  on  die  east  side  may  be  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep*  In  this  eulf  enormoos  blade  pyramidal  roeka 
are  seen,  diWding  it  into  three  openings,  two  smaller  ones  to  the  sooth, 
the  larger  one  to  the  east  On  the  north  side,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  gigantic  black  cleft  rocky 
pyramid  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet.  From  tm 
large  opening  to  the  east,  volumes  of  steam,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  constantly  rise  as  from  a  flue.  A  low  rumbling  is  heard  in  the 
depths,  causing  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  lifeless  wilderness."  The  ndee 
of  the  crater  to  the  west  and  south-west  were  less  steep,  and  covered  with 
snow. 

Doignon  had  planted  his  flag  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  but  a  brisk  ice> 
wind  made  him  fear  that  it  had  been  overthrown.  He  therefore  once 
more  returned  to  the  summit,  and  believed,  for  a  time,  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  pass  the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  warm  rocks :  the  wind  £alline, 
however,  he  commenced  his  deeoent  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  to  clamber  downwards  amidst  wondrous  perils,  having  been  actually 
reduced  in  places  to  feel  his  way  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  was 
enveloped.  Ilappily  at  eight  o'clock  he  joined  hb  companions  at  the  foot 
of  the  glaciers.  His  great  exertions  in  the  snow-fields  were  succeeded 
by  a  night  of  much  pain,  and  by  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  which  was  severer  than  the  first  time.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
recovered,  and  the  gallant  young  man  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
banquet,  and  even  valuable  presents  were  made  him  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  St.  Andres  Chalchicomula,  who  were  cured  of  their  incredulity  by 
seeing  the  banner  waving  above  the  peak. 

Tlus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  in  March  and  April,  1851.  A  still  more 
recent  ascent  has  been  efiected  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1856,  by  Baron  Muller,  who  had  only  arrived  that 
month  at  Vera  Cruz  from  an  exploring  journey  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  learned  traveller  issued  forth  from  the  small  town  of  Orisava  to 
effect  the  ascent  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  of  August,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  A.,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  Malmsjo,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

The  party,  provided  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  thdr  undertaking, 
took  the  direction  of  the  volcano  across  narrow  but  rapid  streams  and 
barancas — the  terrible  chasms  or  ravines  that  intersect  the  uplands — and 
which  they  found  difficult  to  cross  even  with  the  aid  of  the  well-trained 
Mexican  horses.  They  arrived  the  first  day  at  the  hadenda,  or  fsirm  of 
Toquila,  near  San  Juan  Coscomatepes,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and 
laid  in  a  fiirther  stock  of  provisions.  Beyond  this  they  readied  the 
Indian  village  of  Alpatlahua,  where  they  obtained  native  guides,  who  led 
them  by  rooky  pathways  along  the  beds  of  torrents  and  over  rocky  crests^ 
but  still  ami&t  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  plain,  says  the  baron,  was  now  far  below  us,  the  lightning  flashed 
and  the  thunder  rolled  beneath  our  feet,  for  we  had  attained  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  rix  hundred  and  sixty  metres.  At  this  elevation  vese- 
tation  had  changed  its  aspect,  creepers  and  climbers  had  disappeared,  but 
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the  OTchidioeie  still  clang  to  the  trees.  Af^er  passing  the  night  in  a 
rancho,  or  shepherd's  hut,  they  made  an  early  start  on  the  morning  of 
ihe  1st  of  September,  and  soon  reached  the  region  of  pines.  They 
passed  on  their  way  numerous  crosses  raised  to  the  memory  of  travellers 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  banditti  or  to  the  climate.  It  is  the  custom 
with  wayfarers  to  scatter  flowers  over  the  tombs  of  these  unfortunate 
persons.  By  nine  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  rancho  of  Grecale, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
road  kept  increasing  in  difficulty^  and  was  now  intersected  by  horrible 
barancaiB. 

'*  At  ten  and  a  half,"  says  Baron  Miiller,  **  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
baranca  of  Trinchera,  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  la  Soledad.  Not 
far  from  thence  was  the  rancho  of  Jamapa,  the  aim  of  that  day's  ezcur- 
aion :  it  consisted  of  a  few  wooden  huts,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Mexi- 
can in  ragSy  received  us  with  the  most  polished  dignitv,  placing  every 
thing  at  our  disposal — that  is  to  say,  a  hut  which  served  as  a  bam,  and 
which  he  hospitably  announced  to  us  to  be  an  hostelry.  We,  however, 
refreshed  ourselves  at  this  station,  washing  down  our  meals  with  latalan 
(a  strong  Spanish  brandy),  and  sleeping  soundly.  The  next  day,  on  our 
denture,  we  saw  the  colossal  head  of  the  volcano  glittering  with  ihe 
renected  light  of  the  sun  in  an  azure  blue  sky.  Soon  vegetation  ceased 
entirely,  we  were  surrounded  by  nodiing  but  rocks  of  gneiss,  of  trachyte, 
and  of  hornblende,  with  volcanic  sand  and  cinders." 

At  eleven  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  peak,  properly  so 
called.  The  view  to  the  westward  is  described  as  being  magnificent ; 
the  Popocatepetl  and  the  Malinche  towered  out  of  the  lofby  upland  of 
Mexico,  whose  surface  seemed  to  be  dotted  with  lakes  that  glittered  like 
so  many  precious  stones.  To  the  east  the  landscape  was  buried  in  fog 
and  cloud.  A  sharp  wind  gave  additional  intensity  to  the  cold,  and  the 
Indian  guides  were  despatched  into  a  forest  below  to  bring  up  wood  to 
construct  a  hut  and  make  a  fire.  They  did  this  with  great  alacrity.  A 
lofty  rock  of  granite  served  as  a  gable ;  another  of  less  dimensions  filled 
up  one  of  the  sides;  the  opposite  comer  was  supported  by  a  stake  made 
firm  with  stones,  for  the  soil  was  too  hard  (rosen  to  permit  of  a  hole 
being  made  in  it ;  the  cross-beams  were  made  hat  witn  ropes,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  frith  straw  mattmg. 

Although  a  little  too  airy,  this  rusuo  manrion  protected  the  travellers 
from  the  excess  of  cold.  But  ihe  rarified  atmosphere  rendered  their 
breathing  frequent  and  irregular,  and  all  were  more  or  less  feverish,  and 
snfiering  from  headache.  The  elevation  they  had  attained  already  ex- 
ceeded thftt  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  thermometer  indicated  ten  degrees 
below  zero — a  temperature  which  contrasted  singularly  with  the  twenty- 
nine  degrees  of  heat  experienced  a  short  time  preriously  in  the  terra 
caliente.  The  hut  was  surromided  at  night-time  by  wolves  attracted  by 
the  odour  of  eood  thbgs. 

Next  morning  ihe  party  made  their  last  preparations  for  the  ascent  of 
the  peak.  Laden  witn  provisions  and  with  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
lopctX  instruments,  provided  with  thick  green  leaves  of  fern,  and  armed 
with  Alpine  staves  and  hooks,  they  started  with  a  slow  and  steady  step 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  Their  way  lay  at  first  over  loose  soil,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  snolv,  after  which  they  had  to  climb  over  rocky 
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Sodden  and  huge  detaobed  stones,  tmid  dsap  crevioes  and  nEnnes. 
AniTed  at  this  point,  one  oi  the  mides  declared  tfaat  be  would  go  no 
farther,  so  thejr  had  to  levre  him  behind,  atid  to  eairy  the  instromeoti 
tfiems^ves. 

After  two  hours  ef  the  most  pmnfiil  to3,  they  had  attained  an  elevation 
of  only  three  hondred  and  sixty  yards  abore  whenoe  they  had  started, 
and  had  reached  the  Hne  of  perpetual  snow.  At  this  point  the  second 
gnide  gave  in,  and  the  traveHers  nad  to  carry  Ms  share  of  the  borden  by 
tarns.  The  ascent  was  so  abropt  that  they  Sd  not  advance  more  iiun 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  twenty-five  paces,  and  after  each  such  exertion  ihey 
hM  to  rest  themseftves  awhile.  The  brilliant  light  reieoted  from  tiie 
•now  added  to  their  discomfort  by  dazaKng  their  «yes  and  aflecting  ihe 
sight.  This  snow  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice,  which  ofben 
gave  wmy  beneath  their  feet. 

^  We  were  neaivng  the  crater,"  Baron  Miiller  relates,  ^  when  I  heard 
If aloMJo  call  oat  from  behind.  I  tamed  roond,  and  saw  that  he  had 
sank  into  the  snow  op  to  his  armpits;  and  at  the  very  moment  one  of  my 
legs  broke  throvgh  the  ice  deep  into  the  snow  bel6w.  I,  however,  soo- 
oeeded  in  getting  to  MalmsjO,  when  he  showed  me  the  hole  he  had  ioileA 
into.  I  riiall  never  forget  the  impresRon  mntde  upon  me  by  the  sights 
I  ^sk  a  cold  perspiration  pervade  my  whole  body.  We  were,  in  fact; 
standing  over  a  vast  abyss,  from  which  we  were  separated  by  only  a  thin 
coating  of  snow  and  ice.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  eyes  soa^ht  for  indi* 
nations  of  rock  or  soil,  oolnmns  of  ice  and  crystals  filled  the  depths 
h^ond,  and  the  abyss,  instead  of  being  dark,  was  splendidly  lit  up  by  some 
subterranean  or  sabnival  source  of  light — probably  the  sun's  rays  that 
fell  upon  the  snow.  Fear  paratysed  oar  every  movement.  After  baring 
saised  ourselves  op  with  the  utmost  caution,  we  spread  out  our  arms,  at 
ofl  risks,  over  the  snow,  and  ^Mra  we  let  ourselves  slide  slowly  down* 
After  having  thus  descended  some  hundred  paces,  we  arrived  at  a  spot 
Aat  appeared  to  be  firm.  There  we  held  a  deliberation,  for  it  was  neces* 
eaiy  to  determine  by  which  side  it  was  best  to  turn  the  abyss  in  order  to 
Teach  the  cmter.**  But  suddenly  a  strong  vnnd  arose,  and  bore  up  thick 
vkmdi,  which  so  envel<q[>ed  them  that  they  coidd  not  see  one  another  at  a 
distance  of  ^ree  paces.  It  was  impossible  to  ascend  any  further  in 
such  a  snow  storm,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  with- 
oat  gindes  or  nrovisions,  for  in  saving  themselveB  from  die  abyss  they  had 
unfortunately  let  the  provision-basket  &11. 

They  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  extemporised  hut  where 
they  mmI  spent  ^  previous  evening.  This  night  was  still  more  painfol 
and  distressing  than  the  previoas  one.  The  determination  of  blood  to  the 
-head  injected  thebr  ^es  ^1  they  were  qmte  red,  and  an  infiammationy 
«ittended  with  the  most  severe  pain,  manifested  itself  in  the  instance  of 
'Somtag  and  MahnsjS,  and  what  was  their  horror,  when  daylight  came, 
to  find  that  they  were  perfectly  blind !  Their  eyeMds  were  c^ied  by  a 
land  of  earthy  homoar,  and  even  when  that  was  removed,  my  could 
eeareely  discern  the  light  of  day.  As  a  eulmmating  point  of  their  mia- 
fertunes,  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  vrhile  an  Indian  added  to  their 
ffiscomfort  by  announone  that  a  nomerous  band  of  robbers  were  awaitang^ 
them  in  the  woody  zone  oelow. 

All  these  untoward  circotnataaces  combined,  induced  Baion  M^er  to 
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•ttempi  the  paiMig*  to  dw  iMet,  towavds  Saa  Andres  Ckalohieomalft. 
As  the  OriiaiEa  «pproaehM  neantt  to  the  high  ttphmd  of  Mexico  on  dmt 
nde,  the  tmfiellecs  ^ould  have  two  thousand  ooetres  less  distance  to  go  to 
leaoh  the  taUe-Jand.  They  had  to  kad  the  hlind  moss  a  most  diffioslt 
coantry  oovared  with  loUed  stones  and  vekaoic  cinders,  till,  after  an 
hour's  toil,  they  reached  the  limits  of  v^fotalkm,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
shelter  of  a  fisie  pine  forest 

The  fardier  diey  got  down  the  denser  the  forest  became,  but  the 
silenee  of  the  daric  and  gloony  recesses  was  broken  by  iunameraUe 
fiairots  that  find  sostenaocein  tb  fir-cones.  Now  and  then  an  opemi^ 
|M«esented  ttaelf  which  allowed  the  gfeen  pastures  that  flank  the  bliiB 
Mountains  of  [the  Mexican  taUe^land  to  be  discerned.  A  cross  raieed 
over  a  monnd  of  firesh  eartii  bore  a  record  upon  it  of  the  death  of  betwoMi 
twenty  and  thirty  indtridoals  at  that  vpo/t.  It  was  a  melancholy  relic  of 
ihe  last  pronanciamiento.  Long  after  civil  war  has  been  brovght  to  a 
oondusion  in  this  unfortonate  comtvy,  bands  of  partisans  continue  to 
infest  the  roads  and  commit  robberies  under  the  shelter  of  politics. 

After  having  traversed  a  cultivated  plain  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
ranchos,  our  travellers  reached  the  sinall  town  of  San  Andres  Cbalchih- 
ooaasla  the  same  evening.  Sundry  washings  perfonned  near  an  aqueduct 
npon  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  had  enabled  tiieai  to  see  a  little  better. 

From  informatbn  which  they  obtained  at  this  place,  it  appeared  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  much  more  practicable  from  the  south, 
and  Baron  MiUler  was  determined  to  try  again  forthwith.  But,  notwith- 
standing a  lew  days'  repose^  M.  Mahnsjb  and  M.  Sonntag  were  too  ill  to 
join  him,  two  other  persons,  however— -Mr.  Campbell,  an  inspector  of 
telegraphs,  and  M.  de  la  Haerta — vdunteeiml  to  accompany  him. 

The  Citaltepetl,  ^  the  mountain  of  the  star,"  as  the  Indians  call  the 
Orisava,  or,  as  some  have  it,  Oriaaba,  was  enveloped  in  dense  clouds  the 
jnoming  of  the  8th  of  September,  1866,  Baron  Mnller  rdates,  when  be 
bade  farewell  to  his  ftieiids,  and  left  San  Andres  Chaldncomula  amidst 
the  good  wishes  of  the  inhalntaats. 

''  Two  coumgeoue  and  experseneed  Indians,  whose  services  had  been 
obtained  for  me  by  the  prefect,  had  been  sent  on  beforehand  in  order  to 
lay  in  provisions  of  wood  and  water,  and  deposit  the  same  in  a  grotto  that 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  die  w^euntain,  just  below  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  where  we  were  to  ^tend  the  first  night.  My  party 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Campbell,  M.  de  la  Huerta,  and  two  attendants, 
all  Idut  on  hoisehack ;  and  we  had,  besides^  a  mule  laden  with  pro- 
visions. 

<^  Starting  with  spirit,  we  soon  attained  a  tableland,  the  surface  of 
which  was  ^versifiea  by  a  great  munber  of  volcanic  hiUs  of  Etde  eleva- 
tion, and  beyond  which  wene  fine  forests  of  pine  and  fir;  but  our  way  was 
act  more  ohstraeted  by  fall«a  toees  than  it  was  by  occasional  deep 
ravines  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  following  the  aaost  impractieable 
and  dangerous  pa&ways^ 

''  At  about  five  in  the  evening,  as  we  were  thM  tcHling  along  the  side 
of  a  baranea,  the  horse  that  Irare  M.  Huerta  lost  its  footing,  and  IsK. 
He  was  near  me,  and  as  he  fell  on  a  small  sneoth  roek,  I  expected  to  see 
him  hurled  into  the  depths  of  die  abyss  below;  hat  the  Mexican  hcnes 
«ie  extraordinarily  sagacious,  and  the  poor  hrate  extcicated  itself  and  its 
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rider  from  their  perilous  potitioQ  with  marrellons  promptitade  and  ad- 
dren.  Without  even  exoeptinff  the  Arab  hortes,  1  know  of  no  better 
•teedf  for  traTelling  purpoaes  than  the  Mexican.  They  are  also  well 
made,  of  good  shape,  intelligent,  and  exceedingly  futhfol  and  obedient." 

It  was  late  at  night  before  our  travellers  reached  the  grotto.  It  was 
not  dark,  however,  the  firmament  being  lit  up  by  a  tropiod  moon.    \ 

<'  Our  little  party,"  says  the  baron,  **  presented  at  that  moment  so  [»o- 
toresque  a  group,  that  it  really  ravished  me.  Although  I  had  been  dis- 
illusionised of  romance  by  my  numerous  travels,  the  spectacle  of  that 
evening  was  well  adapted  to  arouse  the  dreams  of  the  most  capridous 
£ui(nr.  A  clear  fire  blazed  away  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  and  lit  up 
the  mterior,  the  projections  of  rock  casting  dark  and  strange  shadows  into 
the  semi-obscurity.  Drops  of  water  fell  like  diamonds  irom  the  roof  on 
the  floor.  The  Indians,  and  other  attendants  with  their  Mexican  cos* 
tumes,  were  busy  with  the  horses,  that  were  left  ready  saddled,  and  we 
ourselves,  with  our  travelling  accoutrements  and  glittering  arms,  rather 
resembled  bandits  than  peaceful  travellers. 

*^  Without  the  grotto,  the  spectacle  of  nature  had  a  majesty  about  it 
that  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds.  The  moon  shone 
mildly  to  the  south-east,  and  its  light  penetrated  through  the  dark  pines; 
to  the  west,  the  gigantic  volcano,  abnost  veiled  in  fog,  reflected  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  and  it  appeared  even  more  majestic  than  ever  by  that 
mysterious  light'' 

The  preparations  for  the  ascent  were  commenced  by  the  earliest  dawn 
on  the  ensuing  day,  and,  after  an  hour's  toil,  they  reached  the  last  limits 
of  vegetation,  and  then  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow.  The  horses  were  so 
thoroughly  done  up  that  they  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  grotto. 

*<  The  atmosphere,"  says  baron  Miiller,  '^  was  so  rarefi^  that  our  poor 
steeds  could  scarcely  inhale  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxysen,  and  their 
breathing  was  as  deep  and  difficult  as  if  they  hA  gallopM  a  long  stase. 
The  men  were  also  sensible  of  the  same  influence,  but  birds  seem  to  oe 
indifferent  to  it,  for  here,  at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  five  hundred 
yards,  I  saw  two  fi&Ioons  playing  in  the  air  full  seven  hundred  yards 
above  me." 

The  travellers  arrived  without  any  incidents  at  the  fields  of  snow,  out 
of  which  pieces  of  rock  jutted  here  and  there  and  helped  them  much  in 
their  scramble  upwards.  By  noon  they  had  attained  a  little  datfenn 
covered  with  snow.  This  point,  which  presented  a  smooth  surmce  ci  a 
few  feet  square,  was  the  last  where  there  was  any  possibility  of  reposing 
themselves  before  reaching  the  volcano,  so  they  accordingly  rested  here 
a  few  moments  to  refresh  themsdves. 

^<  Below  us,"  says  the  baron,  *'  in  a  south*westeriy  direction,  we  couki 
see  a  red-hot  crater  surrounded  by  serrated  and  perpendicular  rocks.  I 
estimated  the  height  of  its  most  elevated  peak,  called  the  Cerro  del 
Mono,  at  four  thousand  three  hundred  metres.  In  the  direction  of  the 
VsUe  de  Lopos,  where  we  passed  llie  night,  was  the  Sierra  Negra,  which 
was  not  covered  with  snow,  although  it  must  exceed  four  thouMnd  eight 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.     Hence  its  name,  ihe  '  Black  Mountain.' 

^*The  ascent  was  recommenced  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest,  but  the 
depths  of  tiie  snow  presented  extraordinary  obstacles  to  our  progress. 
We  went  up  to  our  knees  at  every  step,  and  as  the  sbpe  generally  ex- 
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oeeded  ad  angle  of  forty-fire  degrees,  we  had  to  crawl  on  all  foun.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  to  hreathe,  and  we  could  not  get  over  twenty  or 
twenty-five  paces  without  rest.  Spite  of  a  veil  and  of  green  spectacles, 
my  eyes  suffered  this  time.;  hut  even  the  pain  derived  from  that  affliction 
was  surpassed  by  an  attack  I  experienced  at  about  two  o'clock.  It  came 
on  like  the  sensadon  of  a  red-hot  iron  searing  my  lungs,  and  from  that 
moment,  every  time  I  took  a  breath,  I  experienced  agonising  pains  in 
the  chest,  and  which,  with  intervals  of  relief,  became  so  acute  at  times  as 
to  leave  me  perfectly  senseless.  My  two  friends  and  the  Indian  guides 
were  so  terrified  at  the  intensity  of  the  attacks,  that  they  vrished  to  return, 
but  I  would  not  consent  to  that." 

The  sun  had  at  least  wanned  the  travellers  up  to  that  time,  but  the 
heavens  coming  on  clouded,  they  now  beg^n  to  experience  a  sharp 
cold.  Sometimes  a  wall  of  snow  presented  itself  in  front  of  them,  which 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  turning.  A  violent  storm  then  broke  far 
beneath  them,  the  thunder  of  which  was  only  like  so  many  cracks.  They 
now  began  to  feel  alike  wearied  and  discouraged  :  the  day  was  already 
far  advanced,  the  summit  was  still  far  off,  and  the  Indian  euides  refused 
to  go  any  farther.  Even  the  companions  of  the  baron  began  to  lose 
coura^.  It  was  only  upon  the  latter's  declaring  that,  if  left  alone,  he 
would  still  persevere  in  the  ascent,  that  they  consented  to  remain  with 
him.  In  order  to  render  their  progress  less  irksome,  one  of  the  Indian 
guides  was  sent  with  a  long  knotted  rope  in  advance ;  this  he  fastened 
with  a  stick  tightiy  into  the  ice,  and  then  the  travellers  nulled  themselves 
up  from  knot  to  knot.  But  the  baron's  pains  in  his  chest  continued  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  were  now  followed  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  fednting-fits. 
A  last  annoyance  was  reserved  for  the  travellers  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
fine  froxen  snow  that  had  began  to  fall,  and  crept  into  their  clothes  and 
to  their  very  flesh.  It  was  not  till  afler  unheard-of  effi>rt8,  and  the  most 
indomitable  perseverance,  that,  almost  utterly  exhausted,  and  yet  full  of  a 
firm  resolve  to  succeed,  the  baron  attained  the  brim  of  the  crater  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Success  had  crowned  my  efforts,"  says  M.  de  Miiller,  "  and  my  joy 
was  so  great,  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  all  my  sufferings,  but  I  was  soon 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  my  weakness  by  a  fainting-fit  and  the  pouring  forth 
of  torrents  of  blood  from  my  mouth. 

**  When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was  still  on  the  borders  of  the  crater, 
and  I  summoned  together  all  my  strength  to  look  around  me  and  observe 
as  much  as  I  could.  I  proximatively  determined  the  form  of  the  crater ; 
but  my  weakness  was  so  great,  and  the  fall  of  snow  continued  so  dense, 
that  I  could  not  fix  its  precise  circumference  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant. 
Nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  the  regions 
below,  for  nothing  could  be  plainly  discerned. 

*'The  crater  has  an  irregular  elliptical  form;  its  chief  axis  is  from 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  but  it  curves  a  little  more  to  the  south- 
wurd;  its  length  may  be  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  metres.  Two 
other  axes,  running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  have  very  different 
lengths :  the  greatest  to  the  east  is  about  five  hundred  French  yards ; 
the  lesser  one  to  the  west  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  I  estimate 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  volcano  at  six  thousand  metres. 

"  The  extent  of  this  circumference  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  any 
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one  who  eontemplates  the  mountain  from  below  from  the  north- west  or 
«>uth-wott;  the  summit  appears  much  too  imall  to  potsass-to  capacion  % 
eratac;  but,  from  above,  it  is  seen  that  the  month  of  the  crsterthas  a  etm- 
nderable  slope  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east,  and  that  at  onee  explains 
the  deception.  That  which  is  taken  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  from  Veim 
Cruz,  from  Cordova,  and  from  OriaavB,  for  a  perpendicular  wall  sitaated 
without  the  crater,  is  nothing  else  than  the  internal  lining  of  the  enter 
itself. 

<«  My  pen  fEiils  me  in  attempting  to  depbt  the  appearance  presented 
by  this  great  crater,  or  the  impression  that  it  produced  upon  me.  It  was 
as  the  gateway  to  the  infernal  regions  closely  guarded  by  night  and  lernir 
personified.  What  terrible  power  have  been  evoked  to  raise  and  break 
up  such  enormous  masses,  to  melt  them,  to  pile  them  up  one  upon  anothw, 
tower-like,  till  they  cooled  in  such  a  posbion  and  retained  their  existing 
shapes! 

**  A  bed  of  yellow  sulphur  covered  the  inner  walls  at  difibvent  plaees, 
and  little  volcanic  cones  rose  out  of  the  bottom.  The  soil  of  tiie  crater 
was,  however,  mostly  clad  with  snow  as  Beut  as  I  could  see,  and  was  nott 
therefore  warm  ;  but  the  Indians  assured  me  that  a  warm  air  issues  from 
the  crevices  in  various  places.  Although  I  did  not  verify  their  statement, 
it  appears  to  me  all  the  more  creditable,  as  I  have  frequently  obaorved 
the  same  thing  to  be  the  case  in  the  Popocatepetl. 

'^  A  project  which  I  had  entertained  from  the  £rstof  paesing  the  night 
upon  the  crater  had,  by  the  force  of  imperious  ciroumstances,  iMsn  super- 
seded. Twilight,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  under  such  la^udes  very 
brief,  had  already  set  in,  and  there  was  no  ahemative  but  to  return  at 
once.  The  two  Indian  guides  rolled  tiie  pHaies,  or  straw  msts,  which 
they  had  brought  wi^  them,  into  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  sleigh  or  sledge; 
we  then  took  our  seats  upon  these,  and,  epreadin^  out  our  legs,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  let  the  vehicles  thus  extemporised  glide  down.  But, 
as  may  be  imagined,  the  rapidity  with  which  we  were  thus  hurried  alone 
soon  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  our  descent  resembled  rather  a  £ul 
in  the  air  than  any  other  system  of  locomotion ;  and  we  vrere  carried  in 
a  few  minutes  over  the  same  distance  that  had  taken  us^veJioors^ 
climb  up." 

Arrived  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  after  having  effsoted  their 
dangerous  descent,  which  the  baron  designates  as  a  sck^Ue,  not  without 
some  slight  accidents  and  still  more  serious  perils,  our  travelleis  bad  to 
accomplish  the  remainder  of  their  journey  on  foot.  At  half^past  eight 
they  were  cheered  by  the  vision  of  the  fire  burning  in  the  gfrotto  of  the 
Yafle  de  Lopos,  and  they  were  safely  ensconced  in  it  an  hour  afterwards. 

<*  The  scene,"  says  M.  de  MOller,  **  was  singularly  changed  since  the 
previous  evening.  The  snow  had  fallen  in  every  direction,  and  the  floor 
of  ^e  grotto  had  been  converted  into  mud  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
water  that  had  filtered  into  it.  Our  clothes  were  also  ivet  *througii  and 
through,  and  yet  our  eyes  were  so  bad  that  we  dunt  not  i^pproach  the 
fire.  All  we  cared  for,  afier  fourteen  hours'  arduous  toil,  was  to  lay  down 
and  repose  ourselves.  So  we  took  off  the  greater  portion  of  our  olodiCB, 
and  let  the  Indians  dry  them  at  the  fire,  whilst  we  aought  refuge,  faalF- 
naked,  in  the  driest  eoniers  of  die  grotto.  Water  was,  at  the  same  time, 
hemg  boiled,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  deooction  of  tea  mixed  widi  wine. 
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Att  liour  afterwards  we  had  had  oar  tea,  oar-olotbes  weiie  partially  driad, 
and  BO  happy  did  we  feel,  compared  with  the  >dflagen  we  had  just  ear- 
mounted,  that  we  slept  better  than  pnaoes  huned  ia  sheets  of  oambrio. 

«  Our  sleep  was  broken  next  momitig  by  a  oheer^  sum  The  snow 
of  the  previous  e^enii|g  was  in  great  part  molten,  and,  strengthened  by  a 
good  sleep  and  a,good  oheoelate,  we  took  the  road  that  wie  had  followed 
on  our  ascent.  Aboat  two  in  the  af^kemooa,  as  we  weve  approacdiing  San 
Andres  Chablncomuia,  I  was  sarpoised  at  seeing  the  whoJe  population  of 
the  town  coming  out  mith  music  aad  banners  to  ^coagcatulate  us  on  oar 
success.  One  of  our  Indian  guides  had  started  off  from  the  grotto  of 
Yalle  de  Lc^aos  by  a  short  cat  and  widi  a  f  aiok  step,  and  had  spvead 
the  news  of  our  successful  ascent  some  time  befoce."  After  hinrtng 
briefly  reposed  themselves,  Mr.  Campbell  and  M.  de  la  Huerta  w^it  to 
the  prefect,  and  made  an  affidavit  as  to  the  positive  asoei^  having  bean 
accomplished. 

The  affidavit  was  so  far  correct,  hot  we  haiva  seen  that  the  worthy 
baron  was  mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  he  was  the  first  .person  who 
had  efiecied  an  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Orizaiva.  The  ywy  details  whieh 
he  gives  serve  to  oorrobon^  the  oorreetness  of  the  descriptioM  given  by 
thoeie  who  preceded  him.  The  abyss  over  whidi  he  and  M.  Malmsjo 
found  themselves  suspended  by  a  thin  oeatiog  of  snow,  and  whidi  &• 
feated  their  first  attempt  at  ascending  the  fe^  seems  4o  have  been  the 
same  "  enormous  ohasm"  that  is  described  by  Doi^nen  as  extending  abont 
half  a  league  ia  a  semicircle,  and  which  the  Fren&  traiveUer  crossed  on  a 
&agile  bridge  of  ice.  We  have  also  hefere  noticed  oi^er  ^enoborations. 
It  is  only  surprising  that  the  aothosities  and  inhabitants  of  San  Andres 
Chalchiconnik  should  have  left  the  haron  and  his  friends  ia  ignaranee  of 
the  previous  successiiil  ascents  made,  and  the  last  of  wtikcii  they  sewaaded 
by  their  aoolamations  •and  their  presento. 

According  to  Doignon's  measurement,  the  hmght  of  the '.Peak  of 
Orisava  is  18,178  feet  English;  F^rar  foond  it  to  be  17,885  feet ;  and 
the  North  American  engineers,  17,819  ieet.  Baron  Mailer  estimated 
the  height  at  5527  metres,  «nd  '<  I  think,"  he  adds,  ''  I  ean^iffirm  that  no 
one  had  the  curiosity  to  -explore  the  summit  before  us."  This  estimated 
height  approximates  to  Uiose  previoosly  obtained,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
least  of  the  calculations^  it  would  i^pear  that  Oricawi  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  Mexican  Andes. 

These  ascents,  and  especially  D^ugnon's,  whieh  were  accomplished 
nnder  more  favourable  circamstaaoes  aind  with  less  en^aoation  than  Baron 
Muller's,  afford  proof  that  the  subterranean  fire  in  this  volcano,  or  rather 
die  sources  whence  its  vdoanic  action  are  derived,  sore  not  eztinguii^ed 
or  exhausted,  and  that  the  larking  monster,  like  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  may 
again  terrify  diose  dweiliag  on  or  near  it,  even  after  a  lapse  of  three 
oenturies. 

The  base  of  the  giant  is  likewise  sarrooaded  for  a  considerable  distance 
with  smaller  volcanoes.  To  the  north-east  and  east  we  see  a  whale  gfoop 
^  blunted  cones  between  steep  caloareous  mountains,  some  of  whidi  have 
cast  up  lava,  others  mod  and  ashes;  at  aU  ovents,  the  last  appears  to  be 
distinctly  indicated  ia  the  atrata  of  the  shaping  plain,  stretching  eastwards 
from  the  base  of  the  vokanie  mountain  Acatepec.  To  the  soath  and 
aootfa-eaat  are  variaas  ccaters,  hot  salphar-spsings,  and  springs  which 
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bunt  forth  from  rocky  cantiet  like  brooks.  The  course  of  the  streamt 
has  also  been  much  altered  by  yolcanic  actioD.  Two  rivers,  which  rise 
on  the  east  side  of  Orisara,  snddenlv  disappear.  The  larger  one,  Jamapa^ 
plunges  into  a  fissure  on  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  rayine,  and  reappears 
three  miles  ftuiher  off,  on  the  other  side  of  a  range  of  limestone  monn* 
tains,  not  in  the  ranne,  but  issuin&^from  a  cave  more  to  the  south.  From 
the  point  where  the  river  quits  it  we  bed  of  the  ravine  is  diy.  The  other, 
called  Tliapa,  after  foaming  as  a  raging  torrent  over  the  rocks,  disappears 
near  Cordova,  at  the  western  base  c^  a  range  of  hills,  and  then  reappears 
as  a  deep  vortex  in  a  steep  rocky  inlet  near  the  mountain-pass  of  Chiqui- 
huite,  at  a  distanoe  of  two  miles  on  the  east  side.  This  rivulet  has, 
further,  the  peculiarity  that  the  chief  source,  which  is  high  up  in  the 
pine-forests  of  Orizava,  has  milk-white,  lukewarm  water  in  winter,  whilst 
m  the  rainy  season  it  is  clear  and  veiy  cold. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peak  of  Orizava,  towards  the  table-lands, 
several  volcanic  appearances  are  also  met  with.  Sulphureous  vapours  rise 
from  a  shrubless  hill.  The  Indians  use  these  warm  sulphur  exhalations 
to  obtain  vapour  baths.  They  dig  pits  three  feet  deep,  and  as  many  wide, 
then  sit  down  in  them  and  cover  up  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  firee. 
Not  far  off  there  is  also  a  group  of  mountains  called  Los  Derrumbato8» 
one  of  which  is  deft,  and  frequently  belches. forth  flame. 

In  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Orizava,  towards  the  west,  near  the  village 
of  Aljojuca,  is  a  crater  filled  with  water,  which  tastes  rather  bracki^ 
but  can  still  be  used  for  drinking.  This  round  pool  is  about  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  in  circumference,  with  perpendicular  rocky  sides.  A  path  imide  by 
the  ancient  Indians  leads  down  into  the  hollow.  Farther  on,  the  steep 
cones  of  Fiiarro  and  Tepeyacualco  rear  their  summits  above  the  plain,  and 
a  mass  of  lava  serves  them  for  a  pedestaL 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  by  geologists  that,  as  expounded  at 
lenffth  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  the  forces  of  volcanic  action  are 
undergoing  diminution.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  crust  of  the 
globe  nas  g^ne  through  changes  which  are  gradually  arriving  at  a  certain 
point  of  consistency.  But  there  are  speculations  which  militate  against 
this  view  of  the  subject  It  is,  for  example,  supposed  that  in  the  constant 
march  of  creation  and  disintegration,  the  g^reat  alluvial  beds  deposited  by 
rivers,  and  the  vast  lithophytic  or  coralline  growths  in  the  Pacific,  remain 
to  be  tilted  up  from  below  by  volcanic  action  before  they  can  take  their 
place,  some  future  day,  as  islands  or  continents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
even  muting  the  limitation  of  volcanic  action,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  tne  country  now  in  question  may  not  yet  be  some  day  the  seat  of 
some  terrific  convulsions  of  nature,  and  yet  these  may  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  slight,  as  contrasted  with  such  as  have  preceded  them.  Further, 
were  eruptions  to  ensue  upon  such  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  itself,  they 
would,  from  what  has  been  previously  noted,  be  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  table-lands,  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  in  lesser  ranges,  than  from  the 
crater  of  Orizava. 

As  this  lofty  volcano  has  been  succeeded  by  smaller  volcanoes  and  other 
cones  and  craters,  as  above  described,  so  it  appears  to  have  itself  succeeded 
its  ancient  rival  Naucampatepetl,  or  the  Coffer  of  Perote,  in  the  principal 
mountain  chain,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
lateral  eruptions  that  have  occnirred  at  an  epoch  posterior  to  when  it  was 
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itself  an  active  yolcano,  just  as  we  see  gomft  on  in  ihe  present  day  with 
regard  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  so- 
called  Mai  Pais,  a  broad  stream  of  lava,  nearly  ten  miles  in  length,  whose 
glazed  scoriaceous  mass  bears  every  indication  of  a  molten  state,  while  the 
pumice-stones,  scattered  far  and  wide,  distinctly  prove  that'  a  discharge 
took  place  in  that  direction.  The  mountain  is  most  shattered  on  the 
south-east  side,  where  it  has  an  appearance  as  though  an  explosion  from 
the  summit  to  the  base  had  hurled  one  whole  side  of  &e  crater  to  the  east. 
The  whole  form  of  the  crater  and  the  destruction  of  the  mountain  are  best 
seen  at  certain  heights  of  the  sun,  when  the  lights  and  shade  are  distinctly 
brought  out.  A  beautiful  plain,  remarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  was 
produced  at  its  base  by  this  falling  in,  as  also  by  the  streams  of  lava,  and 
the  discharges  of  ashes  and  mud.  The  mightiest  trees  flourish  there,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  maize  has  been  annually  sown  in  the  same  ground 
without  manuring. 

The  perpendicular  rocky  walls,  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet 
high,  of  the  profound  barancas,  ravines,  or  chasms,  which  everywhere 
intenect  thb  region,  also  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  might  of 
volcanic  ravages.  They  are  compact  masses  of  firm  conglomerate,  with 
larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  basalt,  or  a  jumble  of  volcanic  tufa.  The 
upper  covering  is  argillaceous  of  all  colours,  but  mostly  ferruginous,  and 
wnerever  water  can  exert  its  influence,  iserine,  or  crystals  of  magnetic  iron, 
are  washed  out  in  great  quantities,  as  in  other  countries  similarly  circum- 
stanced. The  breaking  up  of  these  mountains  must  have  happened  at  a 
very  remote  period,  for  horizontal  stratification  may  be  observed,  or  at  all 
events  divisions  into  separate  stories,  marking,  probably,  different  epochs 
of  eruption  and  cataclysm,  and  there  are  deep  caves  and  grottos  at  their 
base. 

It  only  remains  tp  be  remarked  that  the  lofty  Popocatepetl  (17,773  feet), 
though  quiescent,  is  still  active,  and  close  by  it  is  the  snow  mountain 
Iztaccihuatl,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Popocatepetl  as  the  Coffer 
of  Perote  does  to  Orizava:  it  is  a  ruined  flue  of  the  same  furnace. 
Nearer  to  the  Pacific  two  more  volcanoes  are  still  active,  viz.  Jorullo  and 
Colima,  the  latter  since  the  earliest  known  periods,  the  other  a  recent  pro- 
duction of  the  mighty  subterranean  fires,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  called  forth  terror  and  dismay  on  all  sides.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  line  of  volcanic  country,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  indicates  an  occasional  subterranean  connexion  or  filtration  be- 
tween the  two  oceans. 
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A  TALE  OP  THB  DAT. 

Fabt  tss  FiVTJUum. 
L 

HOW  THE  OLDEN  DBUBIUK  AWOKB  LIKB  A  GIAXT  FBOX  HIS  SLUICBBBS. 

Tbb  MoIvhaux  toodu  ib  Lowndes^uaro  were  full ;  not  crowded,  the 
Vifloounteae  knew  too  well  the  art  of  society  to  cram  her  apartmenti^  as  it 
the  present  hafakude^  till  lords  and  ladiea  jostle  and  omah  one  anothes 
like  so  many  Johns  and  Marys  crowding  before  a  fair — the  vooms  were 
fillip  and  ^*  btilliantly  attended,"  as  the  mocning  papwa  had  it  next  day, 
for  though  they  were  of  the  fouitb  order  of  nobility,  the  Molyneox  had 
as  exclusive  a  set  as  any  in  town,  and  knew  ^  everybody."  *'  Everybody  T 
Comprehensive  phrase !  meaning  in  their  lips,  just  the  cr^me  de  la  ordme^ 
and  nothing  whatever  below  it ;  meaning,  in  a  Warden's,  aU  his  Chapter; 
in  a  sohoolgirrs,  all  her  schoolfellows ;  in  a  leg's^  all  the  ^  osay-men ;"  in 
an  author's,  those  who  read  him ;  in  a-  painter's,  those  who  praise  him:;, 
ia  a  rector's,  tiiose  wbo  testimoniaJise  and  saint  him !  In  addition  to  the 
haute  volee  of  fashion  there  was  the  haute  volee  of  inteliect  at  the 
Yisoountess'a  8oir^»  £»  Lady  Molyneox.  dearly  loved  to  haire  a  lion 
(though  whedier  a  writer  who  honours  the  nations,  or  aa  Eastem  prinee 
in.  native  u^^Uineas  and  jewellery,  wae  perhaps  unmoteiaal  to  her!) ;  and 
many  of  our  best  litterateurs  and  artists  were  not  only  acquaintancea  of 
hessi  but  intimate  fnsnds  o£  Sabretaache's,  who  aiany  time  throw  over  the 
most  aristocBatic  crush  for  tjie  simplest  intellectual  n^unioa)  pseferring^ 
aa  he  used  to  say,  the  Gk>d*given  cordon  of  Bcain  to  the  ribbons  of  Bath 
or  Garter. 

The  rooms  were  &11^  ^e  guesta  brilliant  and  well  assorted;  there  were 
Gaosia,  and  Gdsi,  and  Gandeni  in  the  musio-room;.  there  was  dancing  ia 
the  ball-room  for  inveterate  waltaers  like  Cudy  or  VidLett;^  and  ia  the 
dnwing-rooma  there  was,  rarest  of  all — though  gpod  singing  and  good 
waltzing  are  rare  enough,  in  aU  oonscienoe^  Heapen  knowal—- there  waa 
good  conversation,  conversation  worthy  the  name^  with  {mmbUe  dietu! 
in  these  days  of  didactic  common-place,  and  wit,  God  sava  the  mark  I 
heavy  as  a  Suffolk  cart-horse)  repartee  and  discussion  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  charming  evenings  at  Madame  de  Sable's,  or  the 
circles  at  Strawberry  HiU  and  Holland  House. 

I  went  there  early,  leaving  a  dinner-party  in  Eaton-square  sooner 
than  perhaps  I  should  have  done,  from  a  trifle  of  curiosity  I  felt  to  see  how 
the  ''Little  Tressillian"  comported  herself  in  her  new  sphere;  and  I 
confess  I  did  not  expect  to  see  ner  quite  so  thoroughly  at  home,  and  quite 
80  much  of  a  star  in  her  own  way  as  I  found  her  to  be.  I  have  told  you 
she  had  nothing  of  Violet's  regular  and  perfect  beauty — ^regular  as  a 
classic  statue,  perfect  as  an  exquisitely-tmted  picture — yet,  someway 
or  other.  Alma  told  as  well  in  her  way  as  the  lovely  Irish  belle  in  hers; 
told  even  better  than  the  Lady  Ela  Ashbummgton,  our  modem  Medici 
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¥ttiiu— but  who,  alaa!  like  the  Veni»).  rwvm  opens  those  perfeetly* 
ofaiselled.  lips;  or  the  exquisite  Mrs.  Tite  D^a6eld,«— whose  form  would 
iiFal  Canova's  Pauline,  if  it  weren't  made  by  her.  couturtere;  or  eren 
Madame  la  Duehessede  laiVieilleeourt  now  that — ah  me! — the  sweet 
xose  bloom  is  due  to>  Palais  Rojal  shopsi  and  tiie  onoe  innoeent  lips  only 
breathe  coqaetries  studied  beforehand,  while  her  maid  brushes-  out  her 
loR^  haii^  and. G wen' — pshaw!  Madlune  la  Duchesse — gianoes  alternately 
from:  the  Lye  de  la  Yall^  to  her  miroir  ia^ob  et  nuque. 

Ye%  Alma  won  upon  all  y  whether  it  was  her  freshness,  whether  it  wm 
her  natural  abandon^  whether  it  waa  her  unusual  talent,  wi^  and  gay 
selfrpoflscssion  (for  if  there  i»a  being  on  earth  whom  I  hate  'tis  ByronVi 
'<  bread-and-butter  miss''),  I  must  leave«  Probably,  it  was  that  name- 
lesa^omething  whioh  one  would,  think  Mephistopheles  himaelf  had  g^ven 
some  women,  so  surely  and  so  unreaaoningly  do  we  go  down  before  it, 
wltttiier  we  will  or  no.  The  women  sneered  at  her,  and  smiled  super-* 
oilioudy,.butthat  wa»  of  oourse!  See  two  pretty  women  look,  at  each 
othor — there  is  defiance  in.  the  mutual  regard,  and  each  thinkain  her  own 
heart,  *' Je  vais  me  frottor  centre  Welling^n!"  One  might  have  ima^ 
gined  that  those  high-bred  beauties»  with  their  style  and  their  Paris  dressy 
their  acknowledged  beauty,  and  thmr  assured  conquests,  could  well  have 
^ared  poor  litUe  Alma  a  few  of  the  leaves  out  of  their  weighty  bay 
wreaths.  Tet  I  believe  in  my  soul  they  grudged  her  even  the  stalks^  and 
absolutely  oondestonded.  to  honour  her  with  a  sneer  (surest  sign  of  femi- 
nine envy)  when  they  saw  not  only  a  leaf  or  two,  but  a  good  many  gai^ 
lands  of  rose  and  myrtle  gx>ing  to  he^in  the  Olympian  game  of  '^  Shining." 
Violet,  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew  without  a  trace  of  envy  or  spite, 
oeeupied  though  she  pardonably  wae  with  her  own  happiness,  had  taken 
care  to  circulate  Alma's  identity  with  the  artist  of  the.  *'  Louis  DizkSept  f 
she  had.  interested  one  or  two  of  the  Academiciana  (kind  at  your  really 
"  granda  hommes"  generally  are  to  tyros)  about  her,  and  had  introduoad 
to  her  some  of  the  *<  nicest  men,"  according  to  Violet's  idea  of  our  nioe** 
ness,,  which  was,  I  dare  say,  aooording  to  our  capabilities  for  intellectual 
oonverBi^ion.  So  started,  Alma  was  quite  capable  of  holding  her  own^ 
and  of  coming  in  at  the  distance  with  the  be^  of  them,  and  when  I 
entered  the  ball-zoom  I  saw  the  little  lady  leaning  on  Curly's  arm,  after  a 
galope  with  him,  laughing  and  tfdking  with  him  and  half  a.domn  meu<» 
among  them  Gaston.  Her  own  innate  good  taste  had  led  her  to  dress 
solely  in  white,  with  a  few  white  flowers  and  dark  myrtle-leaves  laid  on 
her  golden  hair ;  De  Vigne's  emeralds,  flashing  in  the  gas-lightSj  her  sole 
omamentft  Them  was  something  uncommonly  pksturesque  in  her  ap* 
pearanoe ;  ivoms  filled  like  the  Molynenx'  were  no  slight  test;  but  her 
eitosme  animation  of  feature,  vivacity  of  mannw,  and  ready  wit  (always 
to  the  pcint,  but  always  spoken  softly,,  merrily,  laughingly,  as  if  even 
the  keen  satire  the  Little  TresnUian  could  on  oeeasion  deal  out^  only 
oame  from  tiie  superabundance  of  her  quick  intelligenee  and.  joyous 
s^ts),  attcaeted  all  the*  men  round  her,  if  only  in  surprise  at  a  new 
study,  and  gratitude  to  that  '<  deuoed  amusing  litde  thing"  for  a  fresh 


Alma,  like  all  brilliant  and  lively  women,  enjoyed  tuning;  and  i 
tilli^ng,  and  winning  the  admiration  ^e  was  born  to  create.     L  would 
as  soon,  entre  nous,  believe  in  a  child  not  liking  bonbons,  or  in  a  jocbsj 
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DOt  cariDg  to  win  the  Goodwood  Cup,  as  I  would  believe  in  a  woman  not 
liking  admiration — if  she  can  get  it !  Perhaps  but  for  her  whole-hearted 
admiration  for  De  Vigne,  after  whose  epigrammatic  talk  and  original 
character  all  men  seemed  yery  naturally  to  her^o^fe,  spiritless,  and  com- 
mon-place, Alma  mig^t  have  been  a  coquette — if  you  can  fence  well  it 
were  naxd  to  hang  up  the  foils  all  your  days ! 

I  ooold  not  say  Alma  was  the  belle  of  the  rooms,  because  Violet 
Molyneux  was  that  wherever  she  went;  and  had  Violet  been  absent, 
Lady  Ela,  and  Mrs.  Tite,  and  Madame  de  la  Vieillecour,  afbresud, 
must  in  justice  have  won  the  golden  apple  long  before  her — ^those  three 
superb  and  royal  beauties,  with  their  pearls  and  their  diamonds,  thetr 
dentelle  and  their  demi-tndns,  their  usage  du  monde  and  their  skilful 
flirtations ;  but  Alma  had  more  men  round  her  than  any  other,  I  can 
assure  yon — ^Violet,  to  a  certain  extent,  being  tacitly  left  to  the  Colonel. 
An  R. A.  complimented  Alma  on  her  wonderi^l  talent,  a  cabinet  minist^ 
smiled  at  her  repartee,  a  great  litterateur  exchanged  mots  with  her, 
Curly  fell  more  deeply  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  Castleton  was  rap- 
tnrous  about  her  feet  and  ankles,  very  blas^  men  about  town  went  toe 
length  of  exciting  themselves  to  ask  her  to  dance,  and  Ghiardsmmi 
warmed  into  stronger  admiraUon  than  their  customary  nil  admirari-vtm. 
usually  permitted,  about  her.  Yet  she  bent  forward  to  me  as  I  ap- 
proached her  with  a  very  eager  whisper : 

"Oh,  Captain  Chevasney!  isn't  Sir  Folko— Major  de  Vigne— 
4K>ming  7* 

I  really  couldn't  tell  her,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  all  day,  save  for  a  few 
minutes  in  Pail-Mall ;  and  the  dreadful  disappointment  on  her  face  was 
exceedingly  amusing.  But  a  minute  afterwards  her  eyes  flashed,  the 
colour  deepened  in  her  cheeks. 

*^  There  he  is!"  she  said,  with  an  under-breath  of  delight  And  her 
attention  to  Curly,  and  Castleton,  and  the  other  men,  began  to  wander 
considerably. 

There  he  was,  leaning  against  the  doorway,  distinguishable  from  all 
around  him  by  the  stately  set  of  his  head  ajad  the  "grand  Mr"  for 
which  he  had  always  been  remarkable,  even  from  his  boyish  days  at 
Frestonhills.  He  looked  bored,  I  was  'g^iog  to  say,  but  that  is  rather 
too  afiected  a  thing,  and  not  earnest  nor  ardent  enough  for  any  feeling 
of  De  Vigne's;  it  was  rather  the  look  of  a  man  too  impatient  ami 
too  spirited  for  the  quiet  trivialities  around  him,  who  would  prefer 
"fierce  love  and  faithless  war"  to  drawing-room  flirtations  and  polite 
character— damning ;  the  look  of  a  horse  who  wants  to  be  scenting 
powder  and  leading  a  charge,  and  is  ridden  quietly  along  smooth  downs 
where  nothing  is  stirring,  with  a  curb  which  he  does  not  relish.  Osten- 
sibly, he  was  chatting  with  a  member  of  the  Lower  House :  absolutely, 
he  was  watching  Alma  with  that  dark  haughty  look  in  his  eyes,  caused, 
I  think,  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  dropping  tiie  lashes  half  over  them 
when  he  was  angry,  which  made  me  fancy  he  was  not  over-pleased  to  see 
the  men  crowding  round  the  littie  lady. 

"  He  won't  come  and  speak  to  me.  Do  go  and  ask  him  to  come, 
Captain  Chevasnev!"  whispered  Alma,  confidentially,  to  me. 

I  laughed — he  had  not  been  more  than  three  mmutes  in  the  room! — 
and  obeyed  her  behest. 
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*^  Your  little  friend  wants  you  to  go  and  talk  to  her,  De  Vigne.** 

He  glanced  towards  her : 

"  She  is  quite  as  well  without  any  attention  from  me,  considering  the 
reports  that  hare  already  risen  concembg  us,  and  she  seems  admirahly 
amused  as  it  is."  yyT  /  j     7"  •  / 

«  Halloa !  are  we  lealous?"  JU^^CCtTi  ttU  Mi  tOr^cirj 

'*  Jealous !     Of  what,  pray  ?"  asked  my  lord,  with  supreme  scorn. 

And  moving  across  the  room  at  once  in  Alma's  direction  (without 
thinking  of  it,  I  had  suggested  the  rery  thing  to  send  him  to  her, 
wayward  fellow  as  he  was,  in  sheer  defiance),  he  joined  the  group 
gathered  round  the  attractive  Little  Tressillian,  whose  radiant  smile  at 
bis  approach  made  Castleton  sneer  and  poor  CuWy  swear  wUo  voce  under 
his  silky  blonde  moustache.  De  Vigne,  however,  did  not  say  much  to 
her ;  he  shook  hands  with  her,  said  one  or  two  things  about  the  c61^bre8 
to  whom  she  had  been  introduced,  and  talking  with  Tom  Severn  (whom 
Alma's  chevelure  dor^e  had  attracted  to  her  side)  about  the  pigeon- 
match  at  Homsey  Wood  that  morning,  left  the  little  lady  so  much  to 
the  other  men,  that  Alma,  though  he  was  within  a  yard  of  her,  thought 
she  preferred  him  infinitely  in  her  studio  at  St  Crucis  than  in  the  crowded 
salons  of  that  "  set**  of  his  in  which  she  had  so  wished  to  meet  him. 

The  band  began  again  one  of  D'AIbert's  most  ispirited  waltses,  and 
Tom  Severn  whirled  the  Little  Tressillian,  according  to  engagement, 
into  the  circle.  Alma  giving  De  Viffoe  a  veiy  sad,  reproachful  glance  as 
she  went  off  on  Tom's  arm.  De  Vigne  did  not  see  it,  or  would  not  seem 
to  see  it,  and  leant  against  a  console,  talking  to  Madame  de  la  Vieille- 
cour ;  Gtwen*  Brandling  had  loved  a  waltz  as  genuinely  and  gayly  as  a 
young  debutante  could  ;  Madame  la  Duchesse  scarcely  thought  it  stately 
enough,  reserved  it  only  as  a  most  immeasurable  favour,  and  generally 
preferred  refusing  some  dozen  aspirants,  and  retaining  them  to  fiirt  wiui 
round  her  sofa.  But  though  he  and  madame  talked  very  rapidly  in  French 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  of  numbers  of  mutual  Paris  fnends,  I  do  not 
fancy  that  the  Duchess's  fine  eyes  received  the  attention  from  him  that 
did  Alma's  golden-haired  head,  white  doud-like  dress,  and  the  little  feet 
which  had  won  Castleton's  admiration,  and  which  showed  to  perfection, 
long  though  her  dress  might  be,  as  Severn  whirled  her  round  in  the 
delicious,  voluptuous,  rapid  waltz — that  natural,  entrancing,  and  Grreek- 
like  dance,  of  which  I  am  not  even  yet  blas^,  nor  shall  be  till  I  have  the 
gout 

De  Vigne  talked  to  Madame  de  la  Vieillecour,  but  he  watched  the 
Little  Tressillian,  who  danced  as  lightiy  and  as  gracefully  as  a  Spanish 
girl  or  an  Eastern  bayadere:  watoned  her,  the  fact  dawning  on  him, 
with  a  certfun  wamins^  thrill,  that  she  was  not,  after  all,  a  little  thing  to 
laugh  at,  and  play  witn,  and  pet  innocently,  as  he  did  hb  spaniel  or  his 
parrot,  but  a  woman  impassioned,  accomplished,  fascinating,  as  dangerous 
to  men  as  she  was  attractive  to  them,  who  could  no  more  be  trifled  with 
without  the  trifling  £dling  back  again  upon  the  trifler  than  champagne 
can  be  drunk  like  water,  or  absinthe  taken  to  excess  without  harm,  or 
opium  eaten  long  without  delirium  more  or  less. 

Certain  jealousies  surged  up  in  his  heart,  certain  embers  that  had 
slumbered  long  began  to  quicken  into  flame  ;  the  blood  that  he  had  tried 
to  chill  into,  ioe-water  rushed  through  his  veins  with  somethiDg  of  its 
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natural  nipidtty  aad  fire.  Wanunga  in  plenij.  were  given  bim  diat  die 
passion  which  had  before  cost  him  so  much  was  net  dead  in  him»  that  the 
iittcBrieatioa  under  which,  ha  had  so  often  gone  down  might  drown  his 
reaaon  and  dnaw  him  under  ks  deHriouf  pains  and  raptures  jet  again. 
Good  Heavens !  could  he  think  that  at  five-and-thirty  his  youth  was 
crushed  out  of  him  ?— could  he  hope  that  while  life  was  still  so  young  and 
feeling  strong  in  him,  passion  coold  hy  any  poasibilttj  have  been  dead? 
Wacnings  in  jdenty  were  given  him,  but  ma  old  impetuosity  and  impa- 
tienee  made  him  disdain  them;  and,  indeed,  in  such  things  warnings  ever 
only  serve  to  hasten,  what  they  try  to  avert  He  had  pooh-poohed 
Sabfetasehe'a  earnest  and  my  hid£>lai^ing  eounsels;  he  heeded  as  little 
wihat  oaghi  to  have  roused  him  much  more,  the  throbs  of  his  own 
hearty  and  the  passions  stirnng  into  life  within  hinu 

She  waa  a  CAild,  he  told  himself ;  hia  own  honour,  was  gunrd  enough 
against  love  giowing  up  between  them.  So  he  would  have  said  if  he  had 
ever  reasoned  on  it  But  he  never,  as  I  have  observed,  did  reason  on 
anything ;  he  was  not  nearly  oold  or  cdoulatang  enough  for  suc^  wfM* 
enramination,  and  even  now,  though  jealousy  was  waking  up  in  him,  he  was 
wilfully  blind  to  it  and  to  the  irritation  which  the  sight  or  the  otber  men 
crowding  round  and  oUnming  her  excited  in  Inm. 

*'  Don't  you  mean  to  danoe  with  me  ?"  whispered  Alma,  piteously,  as 
he  passed  her  after  the  waltz  waa  over. 

<'  I  seldom,  danoey"  he  answered. 

It  was  the  truth  :*  waltsing  had  used  to  be  a  passion  with  him,  but 
sinoe  the  Tiefusis  had  waltied  his  reason  aw«y,  the  dance  had  brought 
disagreeable  associations  with  it 

<'  But  you  mmi  walta  with  me !'' 

"  Hush !  All  the  room  will  hear  you,"  said  De  Yigne,  smiling  in  spite 
of  hionelf.     "  Lst  me  look  at  your  list,  then !" 

*'  Oh,  I  would  not  make  any  engagements.  I  might  have  been  engaged 
tan  dasp,  Sir  Folko,  bat  I  kept  them  all  ftee  for  you." 

''  May  I  hai[e  the  honour  of  the  next  waits  wim  you,  then.  Miss  Tree- 
fliUian  ?^  asked  De  Vigne,.  in  a  louder  tone,  fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  people 
round 

0£  eoune  he*  got  an  ei^er  assent^  and,  leaving  hsar  the  oentve  of  her 
littie  pro  tunpo  conrti  he  strolled  out  of  the  ball-room,  chatted  ovor  the 
Befoffm  BUI.  widi  a  Bight  Honourable,  who  urged  him,  with  aQ  the 
eloquence  of  which  he,  an  accomplished  speaker,  was  master,  to  stand  fixr 
his  borough  in  a  oeminr  deetion.— an  honour  De  Vigne  laughingly  re- 
pudiated ;  he  would  lead  a  diarge,  he  said,  with  pleasun^  any  day,  for 
his  oountoy,  but  he  really  could  not  saortfice  hims^  to  wind  red  tiqpe  for 
the  nation.  Then  he  strolled  on  diroagh  the  other  apartments,  aayinr 
aifow  words  to  his  myriad  acquaintances,  listened  with  Sabntasche  and 
Vwlet  to  aduo  o£  Mario  and  Grisi's,  and  went  bade  to  the  ball-room 
just  in  time  fop  Alma's  wnltb  Aa  he  put  his  arm  round  bei^  and  whiried 
bar  into  tiie  oinde,.he  remembered,  with  a  diudder  at  the  memory,  that 
the  last  woman  he  had  waltaed  with  was  the  Trefusis.  In  In£a  wilder 
sports  and  more  exciting  amusements  had  filled  his  time,  and  since  he 
had  been  in  England  he  had  chiefly  frequented  men's  soeiefy^ 

<>  Y^u  had  my  note.  Sir  Folko?"  was  Alma^fo^  question.  <«Ioould 
never  thagok  y<m  fbr  your  beautiful  gifts,  I  could  never  tell  you  what 
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happnoMt'iS^ mmm  are^irfiat  ifeli  nhoa  I  aaw  tben^  how  gmkAiliI 
am  for  all  your.  teadnaM^  how  I  priaa  it,  how  maoh  I  would  givo  to  hft 
ahk  to  reoaj  ilT' 

"  You  nana  said  £w  mooea  thaa  enou^  petite,"  said  De  VigQe^haatUy.. 
**  No  V*  paniated  Ahna,. ''  I  eould  nener  say  enough  to  thank  yoafon 
aU:  your  kmk  Undneaa  to-  me.'' 

^  Nongena%."  Uaigbed  De  Visoet  ''  I  have  gprem  bnacaleta  to  maay 
other  womeD)  Alaaa^.  bnt  none  of  them  thoug^.  thay  had  any  need  to  f^aL 
any  gratituda^  to  me*  The  gratitude  i^y  thoagbtwaa  due  to  them  foe 
having  allowed  me  to  aSkir.  them  the  gift  I" 

£b  spolffi  with  somethiBg  <^  a  sneer  finom  die  memory  of  how — to 
him^  at  lent — womcEn^  h^;h.  and  low,  had  ever  been,  cheap,  and  worthlese 
ae  moat  eheop  things  are;  and  the  words  cast,  a  chill  over  his^  listener.  For 
the  first  time  the.  serpent  entered^  into  Ahna's  Eden — entered,  as  in: 
Milton's  apologue  with  the  fimt  downing  knowledge  of  passion.  Unshed 
tears  sprang^  into  hec  eyes^  making  them  flash  and  gleam  as  hrilliantly  afc 
the  jewels  in  the  omamenta  he  had.  given  hec, 

^  If  you  did  nat  give  them  from  kindness^''  she  said,  passionately, 
"  take  wam  back.     My  happiness  in  them  is  gone.f 

'^ Silly  child!"  said  De  Yigne,  half  smiling  at  hes  vehement  tone^. 
<<  Should  I  have  given  them  to  you  if  I  had  not  caa:ed  to  do  so  ?  On  the 
oonteary,  I  am  always  glad  to  give  you  any  pleasures  if  I  can..  But  do 
you.  suppose^  Alma,  that  I  hare  gone  all  my  li£a  without  giving  braoeleta 
to  any  one  till  I  gave  them  to  you  ?" 

Alma  laughed,  but  she  looked,,  half  vexed,  up  in  his  feuse  even,  still : 

*'  No,  I  do  not^  Sir  Folko  ;  but  you  ^ould  not  give  them  to  me  €». 
you  gave  them,  to  other  women,,  any  more  than.you  ahould  class  me  witk 
other  women*.    You  have  tdd  me  voa  did  not?" 

^  My  dear  Alma,.  I  cannot  puisle  out  all  your  wonderful  distinctions^ 
and  definitions,"  interrupted  De  Vigne,  hastily  half  laughing'  himselL. 
^  Have  you  eiuoyed  the  evening  as  much,  as  you  anticipated  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  it  is  dehghtfiil !"  cried  the  little  lady,  with  that  quick  change  at 
tone,  the  result  poobahly  of  the  combmation  of  vivacity  and  sensitiveness 
in  her  nature  whiioh  produced  her  rapid  altamatbn  fiiom  sorrow  to> 
mirth,  and  her  extreme  susceptibility  to  ext«3ial:  impressions. 

De  Vigne  raised  his  eyebrow%  and  int^xupted  her  again,  somewhat 
unwarrantably : 

^  You  are  a  fini^ed coquette,.  Alma." 

Her  blue  eyes  opened  wide  under  th^  black  lashes : 

«  Sir  Folko  I— I  r 

'^  Yes,  you..  I  am:  not  finding  fcmlt  with  you.  for  it.  All  women  assi 
who  can  be.  I  only  wonder  where,  in  your  secluuon,  you  have  learned 
all  diose  psetty  wiles  and  ways  that  women,  versed  in  society  fiKua, 
their  childnood,  fail  to  aequirs.  Who  has  taught  you  all  tiiose  dan- 
gerous tricky  fik>m  whom  have  you  imitated  your  skill  in  captivating 
Curly  and  Castleton  and  Severn,,  and  all  those  other  men,  however  di& 
fmnt  their  s^ea  or  tastes  ?  You  are  an  accomplished  flirty  petite,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  proficiency." 

He  spoke  with  most  unneeeBsary  Dottamaas,  much,  mose  than  he  waa 
oonscious  of,  and  certainly  mnoh  more  than  he  ought  to  have  used,  be. 
the  Litde  T^rasnlliao  was  just  as  much  of  a.  ooqn^te — if  you.  like  tflt 
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call  it  so— and  no  more  of  one,  than  De  Vigne  in  realit7  liked ;  for  he 
preferred,  infinitely,  apirited  and  attractive  women,  and,  indeed,  mea- 
fnred  women  by  their  power  of  fascination.  But  now  the  devil  of  jea- 
krasy  had  entered  into  him  upknown  to  himself,  and  he  spoke  to  her 
with  a  cold  satirical  hanteur,  such  as  Alma  had  never  had  from  him. 

Her  eyes  flashed,  her  lips  quivered  a  little ;  Alma  was  not  a  woman 
to  sit  down  tranquilly  under  injustice ;  her  nature  was  too  passionate  not 
to  be  indignant  under  accusation,  though  it  was  at  the  same  time  much 
too  tender  not  to  forgave  it  as  rapidly  where  she  loved  the  ofiender. 

'*  For  shame,  Sir  Folko !"  she  cried,  vehemently.  Fortunately  the 
band  was  far  too  loud  for  her  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  other  waftxers^ 
though,  as  her  forehead  rested  on  his  shoulder  wmle  they  waltied,  he 
could  catch  every  word.  '*  You  are  cruelly  unjust:  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  you  do  not  believe  what  you  say,  thouffh  Heaven  knows  why 
you  say  it !  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  <  wiles  and  ways' — as  you 
io  kindly  term  th^m — ^bnt  I  do  know  that  no  one  has  ^  tau^t'  them  to 
me.  what  I  thidc  I  say ;  what  I  feel  I  tell  people;  if  I  am  happy,  I  do 
not  conceal  it.  I  enjoy  talking  to  gentlemen,  they  are  very  agreeable 
and  very  amusing,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny  it ;  and  I 
should  have  trusted  you — a  man  of  the  world  who  piques  himself  upon 
his  keen-sightedness — ^to  have  read  me  aright.  'Coquette!'  I  have 
heard  you  use  that  word  te  women  you  despise.  Coquette,  I  have  heard 
you  say,  means  one  to  whom  all  men  are  equal.  I  thank  you  greatly 
for  your  kind  opinion  of  me !" 

''  Hush,  hush.  Alma !  Heaven  knows  that  was  hx  from  my  thoughts ! 
Forffive  me,  petite ;  I  meant  nothing  unkind.  I  know  yoa  have  no 
artifices  or  afFectettons,  and  I  should  never  attribute  them  to  you.  Let 
nothing  I  say  vex  you.  If  you  knew  all  the  shams  and  manoBuvres  I  have 
come  across,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  am  sceptical  and  suspicious, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  unjust." 

He  spoke  kindly,  gently,  almost  fondly.  He  was  angry  with  himself 
for  having  spoiled  her  unclouded  pleasure.  She  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  a  saddened,  reproachful  tenderness,  which  had  never  been  in  her 
eyes  before,  different  to  their  impetuous  vexation,  different  still  to  their 
frank,  affectionate  confidence : 

"  Yes ;  but  trust  me  at  least,  Sir  Folko,  if  you  doubt  all  the  world  T 

"I  do!" 

He  spoke  in  a  low  whisper,  his  mousteche  touching  her  ffolden  hair, 
her  heart  throbbing  against  his,  her  breath  upon  his  cheek,  his  hand 
dosing  tight  upon  hers  in  the  caress  of  the  waltz,  and  with  the  volup- 
tuous swell  of  the  music,  the  tender  and  pasaonate  light  of  the  eyes 
that  were  lifted  to  his,  for  the  first  time  there  awoke,  and  tremblea  in 
them  both,  the  dawn  of  that  passion  which  the  one  had  never  before 
known,  which  to  the  other  had  been  so  fierce  and  fieital  a  curse. 

At  that  moment  the  music  ceased.  De  Vigne  gave  her  his  arm  in 
silence,  and  soon  after  seated  himself  by  her  on  one  of  the  couches,  while 
other  men  came  round  her,  taking  ices  and  talking  the  usual  ball-room 
diit-chat,  and  the  Little  Tressilliim  shone  with  increased  brilliance  now 
that  her  ^<  Sir  Folko"  was  beside  her.  It  was  strange  how  much  tiiat 
Mgle  evening  did  for  Alma ;  she  was  admired,  courted,  followed  ;  she 
leamt  her  own  power,  she  received  the  myrtle  crown  due  to  her  own 
attractions,  to  the  grace  and  talent  of  Nature  she  seemed  to  acquire  the 
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mee  and  talent  of  Sode^,  and  to  the  charming  and  winning  ways  of 
her  girlhood,  she  added  the  witchery^  wit,  and  fawbation  of  a  woman  of 
the  world.  In  that  one  night  she  grew  tenfold  more  attractiye  than 
hefore  ;  she  was  like  a  bird,  who  nerer  sings  so  well  till  he  has  tried  his 
wings. 

She  fascinated  unconsciously  away  De  Vigne's  reason,  prudence,  and 
resolves,  as  woman's  witchery  had  ever  done.  Without  thinking  why 
or  wherefore,  she  bewitched  him  ;  without  remembering  his  sage  remark 
to  me  that  '  considering  the  reports  already  circulated  concerning  them, 
she  was  much  better  without  his  attentions,'  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
influence  of  the  hour.  He  eclipsed,  as  he  easily  could,  Curly,  Castle- 
ton,  Tom  Severn,  and  all  the  other  men ;  he  waltzed  with  her  often,  he 
took  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  introduced  her  to  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  present,  and  talked  with  her  and  them  animatedly, 
brilliantly,  epigrammatically,  with  that  k  propos  wit  and  keen,  polished 
satire,  in  which  no  one,  when  he  was  in  good  spirits,  could  ever  surpass 
De  Vigne. 

I  do  not  believe  that  around  Madame  de  Deffimd's  fauteuil,  or  in  the 
salons  of  Gore  House,  could  have  been  heard  more  sparkling  conversa- 
tion than  that  which  scintillated  from  the  group  in  Lowndes-square 
drawing-room,  of  which  Violet,  Madame  de  la  Vieillecour,  and  the  Little 
Tressillian,  were  the  centre,  and  round  which  De  Vigne,  Sabretasche, 
and  several  of  the  beaux  esprits  and  the  esprits  forts  of  our  time  were 
gathered.  As  great  a  charm  as  beauty  had  over  his  senses,  had  intellect 
over  De  Vig^e*s  mind;  he  had  never  rested  till  he  won  the  one^  he 
would  have  gone  anywhere  to  find  the  other.  I  had  always  thought 
that  if  he  were  ever  won  through  both,  he  would  never  give  up  the  love, 
cost  him  what  it  might.  That  Alma's  talents  were  now  dazzling  him,  as 
the  Trefusis's  exterior  charms,  and  the  charms  of  many  others,  had  done 
before  her,  it  was  easy  to  see,  and  there  were  in  his  eyes,  when  they 
dwelt  upon  her,  the  mingled  softness  and  fire  which  were  sure  signs  <n 
his  olden  delirium  stealing  upon  him. 

Violet  had  promised,  when  at  St.  Cruets,  to  send  their  carriage  for 
Alma ;  but  when  the  time  came,  her  mother  had  snappishly  refused  to 
despatch  her  roans  out  on  any  such  errand,  and  Violet  had  had  recourse 
to  the  Colonel,  begging  him  to  lend  her  one  of  his  carriages,  to  enable  her 
to  keep  her  promise.  Sabretasche,  who  would  have  fulfilled,  or  tried  to 
fulfil,  the  most  impossible  desires  of  his  fianc^,  of  course  consented  to 
so  trifling  a  request,  and  Violet  had  sent  his  brougham  and  her  own 
maid — that  most  good-natured  and  charming  of  soubrettes^-Justine, 
for  the  Little  Tressillian;  for  Violet  had  one  great  merit,  if  she  did  a 
thing  at  all  she  did  it  well ;  and  in  all  the  whirl  and  gaiety  of  her  life 
she  never  forgot  a  promise  or  neglected  a  kindness.  Sabretasohe's 
brougham  was  accoraingly  there  to  take  Alma  back  to  Richmond ;  and 
not  even  Lady  Ela,  or  Mrs.  Tite,  or  Madame  la  Duchesse,  had  more 
men  anxious  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  to  their  carriages,  than  the 
little  debutante.  Curly's  soft  glance  and  words  pleaded  hard  for  the  dis- 
tinction ;  Tom  Severn  would  fain  have  had  it ;  Castleton  tried  hard  to 
give  her  his  arm ;  but  De  'Vigne  kept  them  all  off,  and  took  her  down  stairs 
with  that  tranquil  appropriativeness  which  he  thought  his  intimacy  with 
her  would  warrant.  He  would  not  have  been  best  pleased  if  he  had  heard 
the  laugh  and  the  remarks  that  followed  them,  mm  the  men  that  were 
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on  the  staircase  watelmig  die  women  lesre.  H»  gas-'figlit  shone  on  her 
hrigfat  dark-blue  eyes,  as  she  leaned  forwards  in  the  carriage,  and  pot 
out  both  her  hands  to  him,  his  emeralds  gUtteting  on  her  white  ama, 
mnd  her  face  speaking  all  that  was  in  her  heact 

<<  Sir  Folko !  if  I  could  but  thank  you  as  I  feel !" 

*<  If  I  conld  bat  profe  to  you  yon  have  nothing  to  thank  me  iot ! 
Would  to  Heaven  that  yon  had !" 

^  At  least,  I  hafve  all  the  happiness  that  is  in  my  Hfe/' 

*<  Happiness  ?  Hash  !**  said  De  Yigne,  paasionateljiE.  ^<  Hofit  can  yoa 
ten  but  what  some  day  you  may  hate  me,  loathe  me,  and  wish  to  God 
Aat  we  had  never  met  ? 

<'I?^  cried  Alma.  "^  O  Heaven !  no.  if  I  were  to  die  by  your  hand, 
I  wonld  pray  with  my  latest  breath  that  -God  might  bless  yoo."  * 

«"  Yon  would  ?  Poor  oUld !"  jDormoved  2>e  Tigne.  «"  Ahna,  good 
night!" 

"Goodnight!" 

Those  two  good  nights  were  very  soft  and  low — spoken  with  a  mei^ 
tender  intonation  than  any  words  diat  had  e^«r  passed  between  them. 
His  hands  closed  tightly  upon  hers;  the  lore  of  woman,  his  AtToarite  toy 
in  early  youth,  the  stake  on  Whksh  he  risked  lo  mncAi  in  eariy  manhooc^ 
was  b^^ling  hhn  again.  His  bead  was  bent  eo  diat  has  Hps  ahnoat 
touched  her  wide  arched  brow ;  perhaps  they  mngfat  h»fe  tonohed  and 
lingered  there — bat,  *^  Way  fbr  the  Dochesse  de  la  Vieilleconr's  oar- 
viage !"  was  shooted  oat,  the  coachman  atarted  off  ha  hotses,  and  De 
Viene  stood  still  beneath  the  awning,  with  the  bright  gms  gliure  aronnd 
and  the  dark  street  beyond  him,  while  his  heart  stirred  and  hk  pulses 
quickened  as,  einoe  his  marriage^ay,  he  had  irowed  tiiey  never  alvMdd 
again  for  any  woman's  sake. 

He  walked  home  alone,  widioat  watting  fbr  his  carriage,  or,  indeed, 
remembering  it,  smoking  his  cigar  as  he  paoed  the  grey,  deserted  streets^ 
fbnaken  in  the  early  morning  dawn  save  by  a  policeman  here  and  tiiere^ 
or  some  wretched  women  reeling  oat'  of  a  gin-palace,  or  some  groaps 
qnitting  a  casino  with  riotous  but  mirthless  lauglrter.  He  walked  home, 
restless,  impatient,  ill  at  ease,  with  two  fkoes  before  Irnn  haunting  him  as 
relendessly  as  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  fever — the  ^mob  o£  Constance 
Treftisis  and  Ahaa  Tressillian — the  one  with  her  aensual,  tiM  other  with 
her  intellectual  beauty;  the  one  who  had  destrc^ed  his  700th,  the  other 
who  had  given  it  back  to  him,  side  by  side  in  their  startling  and  forciyc 
eontrast,  as  in  the  Eastern  fable  ^e  good  angel  sits  on  ^  right  shoulder 
and  the  bad  angel  on  the  left,  neither  Ittaring  xis,  eadi  porsuing  ns 
throughout  the  day  and  night. 

Till  be  reached  his  home,  threw  himself  on  \m  bed,  and  took  some 
grains  of  opium,  as  he  had  done  in  India  when  deep  £oRook  him,  both 
those  faces  haunted  his  bram — ^e  woman  he  had  made  his  wife,  and 
the  woman  who  had  won  ifais  love. 
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*'  LBS  0BAGB8  SOIIT  BNYIBOinr^  DE  BBJLITX  JOURS." 

The  ball  at  Lady  Molyneux's  was  on  the  25ih  of  June.  On  the  day 
after,  just  a  fortnight  before  the  IQth,  which  was  fixed  as  hb  marriage-day, 
Sabretasche  gave  a  f^te  at  his  Diloaodia.  That  exquisite  place,  ^hioh 
had  always  reminded  me  of  Yathek  and  of  Fonthill,  was  ten  thousand 
times  more  exquisite  now.  Little  as  I  notice  detail  where  I  admne  the 
tout  ensemble,  and  intolerable  as  I  eonsider  the  fashion  of  lingering  oyer 
the  modem  upholstery  in  a  novel,  and  Interspersing  ^  description  of 
Adeliza's  or  Fitzallan's  harrowing  sufferings  with  thfrt;of  her  Sewea  and 
silver  cafetiere,  or  his  velvet  and  goldsmoking^cap,  I  must  admit  that  the 
Dilcoosha  was  perfect,  and  I  do  not  think  Aladdin  himself  couM  have  im- 
provised a  more  lovely  cage  for  his  pat  bird  than  the  Colonel  had  done  for 
ins.  It  had  been  a  whim  of  his  to  embellish  that  house  in  eveiy  possible 
way  before  his  engagement;  but  after  it,  he  seemed  to  take  a  perfect 
delif^ht  in  making  Violet^  home  as  Juzurious  and  as  beautiful  as  his 
wealth,  and  his  art,  and  his  own  love  of  everything  graceful  and  refined 
could  combine  to  render  it.  I  went  over  it  with  him  one  day,  and  I  told 
him  that  if  ever  I  wanted  to  do  up  old  Longholme  as  lavishly,  I  hoped 
be  would  eome  and  act  as  aupenntendeat  lof  die  wasfas.  <Certaiidr^,  if 
Violet  had  married  the  highest  peer  in  therealm,  ehetODuld  not  have 'bad 
a  more  lovely  shrine  than  the  Dilcoosha.  Regalia's  grim  and  ^rand  old 
castle  in  Merionethshire  wx>uld  have  looked  very  dull  and  dark  after  Sabre- 
tasche's  villa,  where  everything  was  perfect.  The  grounds  were  as  wild 
and  luxuriant  as  any  woodland  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces,  While  yet  itll 
the  resources  of  horticulture  were  lavished  on  them,  and  iheir  cascades 
and  fountains  rivalled  Chatsworth.  The  conservatories  excelled  even  Leila 
Puffdoff's  winter  garden,  with  here  and  there  among  iheir  glories  of 
l>losBom  and  colouring  a  marble  group  or  a  single  ^tatixette,  Bueh  as  the 
rifling  of  Parnian,  and  Florentine,  and  Roman  studios  could  give  him. 
The  suite  of  drawing-rooms  opened  out  of  them,  a  soft  demi-lumiere 
streaming  through  rose-hned  glass  on  the  thousand  genn  of  art,  the  low 
couches,  the  buhl  cabinets,  mosaic  tables,  delicate  boofcs,  startuettes, 
flowers,  Dresden  fig^ores,  that  were  gathered  in  ihem;  the  i^B  were 
hung  with  white  watered  silk,  looped  up  here  and  there  to  show  litfle 
oval  landscapes  by  some  of  the  first  French  masten,  and  parted  at 
regular  distances  for  mirrors,  that  reflected  the  exotics  tiiat  clustered  at 
their  feet.  Violet's  morning  room  (I  hate  the  word  "boudoir;"  stock- 
brokers' Hackney  or  Peckham  vilte  boast  their  **  boudoirs,"  and  trades- 
men's wives  sit  puflBng  under  fineiy  in  ^'boudoirs,"  while  their  lords 
take  invoices  in  white  aprons,  or  advertise  their  **  Nonpareil  trousers,*" 
their  genuine  Glenlivat,  or  ne  phis  ^Itra  coats !)— Vxokf  8  morning  room 
was  hung  in  pale  green  and  gold,  with  a  choice  libraiy  of  her  iavourite 
works  collected  in  qnaint  medieval  book-stands,  the  deep  hi^-'windaw 
opening  on  to  the  loveliest  view  the  grounds  afforded,  the  waJls  paioted 
in  illustration  of  Lallah  Rookh,  and  the  greatest  gems  the  house  con- 
tained in  sculpture  or  in  art  shrined  here  in  her  honour— aToom  in  which, 
looking  out  to  the  fair  landscape  beyond,  and  back  to  the  rich  treasures 
of  art  within,  one  fondly  felt 
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To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet. 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leate  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  cold  dark  shadow  of  the  tomb ! 

Her  bedroom  and  her  dressiog-room  rivalled  Lady  Bleasington's,  and 
Sabretasche  needed  all  his  great  wealth  to  adorn  them  as  he  did.  The 
bed  was  of  carved  ivory,  the  curtains  of  pink  silk  and  white  lace,  canght 
up  by  a  chain  of  flowers,  moulded  and  chased  in  silver ;  all  the  hangingps 
ot  the  rooms  were  pink  and  silver,  while  silver  lamps  swune  from  the  ceiling, 
giving  out  perfume  as  they  burned.  It  was  a  home  fit  for  an  imperial 
bride,  and  though  a  still  fairer  shrine,  and  for  a  purer  deity,  made  me 
think  of  Du  Barry's  Luciennes,  where  the  **  very  locks  of  the  doors  were 
works  of  art  and  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  taste."  Sabretasche  had  such  pleasure 
in  beautifying  it,  for  his  habitual  love  of  art  and  refinement  was  in  it, 
blent  with  his  tender  love  for  Violet  Molyneux,  and,  if  ever  a  man's  or 
woman's  idol  was  worthy  of  the  shrine  made  for  them,  she  merited  his 
lavish  gifts. 

On  the  26th,  Sabretasche  had  a  f^te  at  the  Dilooosha,  a  day  to  be 
spent,  according  to  Violet's  programme,  so  that,  as  she  said,  *'  she  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Summer,  and  forget  the  Season  for  an  hour  or 
two ;"  and  as  the  Colonel's  Dilcoosha  was  known  to  afford,  if  anything 
could,  the  requisites  for  enjoying  a  long  day,  no  one,  even  the  most 
ennuv^,  was  bored  at  the  nrospect,  especially  as  his  invitations  were  in- 
variably very  exclusive,  and  I  know  people  who  would  rush  into  that 
quarter  where  is  written*^ 

Lasciate  ogne  speranza,  o  vol  ch'entrate, 

if  the  admissions  were  exclusive,  and  would  decline  Paradise  if  its  golden 
gates  were  opened  to  the  multitude. 

We  drove  down  to  luncheon  there  at  three,  strolled  in  the  grounds  afier- 
wardf ,  listened  to  the  band  of  the  Dashers  in  the  open  air,  to  some  of  the 
opera  artistes  in  the  music-room,  boated  on  the  nver,  or  flirted  and  ate 
ice  under  the  perfumy  limes,  according  to  custom  in  such  affairs,  dined 
at  eight,  and  aoout  eleven  found  our  way  to  a  large  marquee  opening  out 
of  the  conservatories,  deoorated  in  such  style  as  Sabretasche  was  certain 
to  have  anything  under  his  management  done,  where  our  band  played 
waltzes  ana  galops  till  the  first  rays  of  morning  broke  over  the  summ^ 

Ay- 
There  were  l^Ay  Ela  with  her  stately  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Tite  Dela- 
field  with  her  divine  figure,  and  Madame  de  la  Vieillecour  with  her 
courtly  coquetries  (so  stateful  yet  so  skilful,  that  I  have  lived  to  thank 
God  my  fur-faced  Gwen'  was  faithless  to  her  pledge,  and  that  M.  I'Am- 
bassadeur  has  trusted  his  name  to  her — not  I)  ;  and  there  were  De  Vigne, 
and  Curly,  and  Castleton,  and  countless  others ;  in  a  word,  all  who  had 
met  the  previous  evening  at  the  Molyneux'  soiree  (except,  to  be  sure, 
the  Little  Tressillian,  who  was  only  half  a  mile  away,  but  in  ignorance  of 
the  brilliant  gathering  at  the  Dilcoosha) ;  and  there  was,  of  course,  Sabre- 
tasche's  fianoie,  so  soon  to  be  his  bride,  his  wife— with  die  light  of  love  in 
her  brilliant  violet  eyes,  and  the  glories  of  her  coming  future  in  the 
shadowless  beauty  of  her  face,  which,  fair  as  they  were,  no  woman  there 
could  rival 
The  luncheon  was  gay  «nd  brilliant ;  repartee  flowed  with  the  still  Ai, 
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and  mots  sparkled  with  the  Johannisberg'.  Sabretasche  showed  nowhere 
to  better  advantage  than  as  a  host;  his  Chester6eldian  courtesy,  his 
graceful  urbanity,  his  careful  attention  to  everybody,  and  every  trifle, 
above  all,  his  art  in  starting  conversation  and  drawing  people  out,  always 
made  parties  at  his  house  more  charmins  than  at  any  other ;  and,  delightM 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  society,  even  when  the  curse  of  his  bitter  secret 
and  his  early  shame  was  on  him,  you  can  fancy  how  deliehtfiil  a  host 
the  Colonel  was  now  that  his  fate  was  cloudless  and  Violet  Molyneuz  his 
guest. 

During  the  luncheon,  De  Vigne  sat  next  to  Leila  PuiFdoff,  who,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  was  willing  to  make  more  love  to  him  than  Granville 
cared  to  make  to  her.  De  Vigne  was  much  set  upon  by  fine  ladies,  partly 
for  the  chivalric  aroma  that  hung  about  him  from  his  campaign  in  Scinde, 
partly  for  the  distinguished  beauty  of  his  face  and  form,  and  chiefly 
because  he  was  so  haughtily  indifferent  to  them,  and  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  his  early  marriage  rendered  him  a  sort  of  fruit  d^fendu.  The 
little  Countess  had  really  fallen  in  love  with  him,  such  love  as  young 
coquettes  like  her,  take — as  they  take  their  sal  volatile  or  eau  de  cologne — 
as  a  little  pleasant  excitement ;  she  flirted  with  him  desperately  during 
the  luncheon,  and  made  him  row  her  on  the  river  afterwards,  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Dilcoosha  sloping  downwards  to  the  Thames,  and  drooping 
their  willow  and  larch  boughs  into  the  water.  De  Vigne  took  the  scullsi 
as  in  duty  bound,  and  rowed  her  a  good  way  down,  under  the  archine 
branches ;  but  though  Lady  FufiTdoff  put  out  all  her  charms,  she  could 
not  lure  De  Vigne  into  anything  as  warm  or  tender  as  she  would  have 
liked ;  she  was  piqued — possibly  what  he  wished  to  make  her — bid  him 
scull  her  back  to  the  Dilcoosha,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  landed,  went 
off  to  listen  to  Gardoni,  with  Crowndiamonds,  Castleton's  eldest  brother, 
and  a  whole  troop  of  minor  soupirants  following  and  crowding  round  her. 
De  Vigne  was  profoundly  thankful  to  be  released ;  he  had  a  fancy  to  leave 
all  these  people  and  scenes,  which  were  so  stale  to  him  and  bored  him 
to-day,  though  usually  he  was  excessively  fond  of  society,  and  to  go  and 
see  Alma  Tressillian,  feeling  a  certain  irresistible  desire  to  have  that  little 
hand  again  in  hi^  and  hear  the  voice  that  had  whispered  him  so  soft  a 
good  night. 

He  knew  the  way  by  the  river  to  St.  Crucis,  and  turning  from  the 
gay  party  scattered  over  the  picturesque  grounds  of  the  Dilcoosha, 
gathered  in  such  groups  as  would  have  done  for  Boccacio*s  stories  or 
Watteau's  pictures,  he  took  the  oars  of  the  little  boat  which  the 
Countess  had  just  vacated,  and  pulled  himself  up  the  river  to  a  point 
where  he  knew  a  path  led  to  the  farm-house,  as  he  had  once  or  twice 
walked  down  to  the  bank  with  Alma  by  it,  and  rowed  her  a  mile  or  so 
on  the  water,  amused  with  her  amusement  in  seeing  those  steamers, 
barges,  and  cockle-shell  boats  in  which  Cockneys  love  to  disport  them- 
selves on  that  certainly  pretty,  but,  aUs !  how  unodoriferous  a  stream. 

He  moored  the  boat  to  the  bank,  thinking  of  the  careless  days  when 
he  had  pulled  up  the  river  with  the  Eton  Eight,  enjoying  the  glories 
of  success  at  the  Brocas  and  Little  Surley  with  all  the  wild  spirit  and 
unsaddened  ardour  of  boyhood,  and  walked  onwards  to  St.  Crucis,  with 
that  swinging  cavalry  step  which  had  beaten  many  good  pedestrians 
and  stalwart  mountain  guides  in  both  hemispheres.   He  strode  along,  too^ 
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to  uoeaf]r  tbou|^ ;  he  was  comdoos  of  a  beenar  denra  to  ae«  the  Little 
Trassilliaa  than  he  would  confiaBS  to  himiei^  aad,  at  the  sanie  time»  he 
had  a  lenoonefiil  oonfictkm  that  it  might  he  better  to  stay  away^  a  ang- 
ffestien  to  which  he  was  equally  reluctant  to  listen.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  brought  him  in  sight  of  St»  Crucis;  but  with  that  sffht  he  saw, 
loo»  what  gave  htm  no  remarkable  pleasure — Curly,  who  had  apparently 
forsaken  the  Dilcoosha  for  the  same  purpose  as  himself.  Curly  had 
just  pushed  open  ^e  gate  and  entered — entered  as  if  he  liked  his  des- 
tination ;  and  De  Vigne  paused  a  moment  behind  him,  imder  the  xoadr 
side  trees,  wayenng  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  follow  him  or  not. 
Where  he  stood  he  could  see  the  garden,,  in  all  its  untrained  yet  profuse 
summer  beanty ;  the  great  chesnuts,  with  their  green  umbrageous  boughs 
and  snowy  clusiering  blossoms,  that  the  soft  wind  was  scattering  ever 
the  turf  beneath  them;  and  und«r  the  trees^  on  a  rou^  bench,,  with  her 
little  black  hat  on  hear  lap,  and  her  palette  and  sketching-block  at  her 
feet,  he  saw  Alma  Tressillian,  and  beinde  her,  bending  eagei^y  forward. 
Vane  Castleton.  He,  too,  then,  had  left  Sabretasdie's  £^te  to  find  hie 
way  afber  Alma!  *'  Curse  the  follow  !'*  swore  De  Vigne,  *'  how  dare  he 
come  after  her  here  P"  If  he  had  followed  his  instinct  and  his  longing 
he  would  have  taken  Castleton  up  by  his  coat-collar  and  kicked  him  out 
of  the  garden  like  a  dog ;  though  probably,  for  that  matter,  Castleton 
had  as  mudi  right  there  as  himself? 

Curly  had  pushed  open  the  gate  and  entered,  and  Alma,,  catching  sight 
of  him  as  he  went  across  the  garden,  sprang  up,  left  Castleton  ranker 
unceremoniously,  and  came  to  meet  him  with  a  glad  greeting,  and  some- 
thiag  of  that  gay,  bright  smile  which  De  Vigne  liked  to  consider  his  own 
and  his  unshared  property.  Curly  answered  it  with  an  fur  more  tender 
than  mere  compliment,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  giving  Castleton  such  a 
glance  as  a  man  only  gives  to  a  rival  who  has  forestalled  him. 

De  Vigne  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance,  and  construed  it  as  his 
scepticism  and  his  knowledge  of  women  suggested  to  hinu.  The  darksr 
passions  of  his  character  rose  up;  the  devil  of  jealousy  entered  into  him  ; 
Le  turned  away  in  one  of  those  moments  of  haughty  anger  and  hot  im- 
patience whicn  had  sometimes  cost  him  as  much  in*  one  way  as  softer 
passions  in  another. 

*<  She  is  a  thorough-paced  coquette,  like  all  the  rest,**  he  thought. 
<<  I  will  not  add  anower  to  the  fools  who  pander  to  her  vanity." 

He  swung  round  and  retraced  his  steps,  leaving  Alma  sitting  under 
her  favourite  chesnnt-trees  with  Castleton  and  Curly.  It  cut  him  to  the 
soul  that  those  men  should  be  near  her,  having  her  smiles,  looking  in  her 
eyes,  teaching  her  the  power,  and,  with  the  poweiv  the  artifices  of  her 
sex,  gaining — who  could  say  they  would  not  ?— one  or  other  of  them— 
their  way  into  her  heart !  He  was  mad  with  himself  for  the  jealousy  he 
felt ;  and  fiercely  and  futilely  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  tried  till  afe 
last  he  succeeded,  that  it  was  but  his  annoyance  at  finding  Alma  no  more 
truthful  or  reliable  than  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  his  regret  at  the  inevit- 
able fate  which  would  await  Boughton  Tressillian's  adopted  child  if  she 
listened  to  the  love  of  Vane  Castleton,  or  even  of  Curly;  for  Curly, 
though  frankhearted 'and  honourable  as  a  man  could  be,  was  youngs 
wild,  and  held  women  lightly,  as  men  of  his  age  do. 

All  the  fire— at  all  times  more  like  a  Sout&m  than  an  English  tem- 
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poBamant — wluakUf  atlaef  under  the  irmouv  of  ioe  wiaok  he  hadi  put  oa 
te  gpMod  himself  &oni  a.  ma  that  had  wvon^fed  hut,  wa»«tyrred.  and  kindled 
kik>'flame.  He  mig^  as  yet  seek  to  gine  them  aad  eoBced  thent  to  hun- 
ael£  undeE  othea  nameSy  but  at  work  within  v^oe  his  old  foss — jealousjji 
mad  passion.  Thr  gay  glitter  o£  soeiet]!,  as  he  joined  a  group  under  the 
faigniat  liiBCB  of  Uie  Dilcoosha,  where  Violet,  the  Pi^o^  Madame 
da  la  VieiUeeeuiiy  and  others^  were  competiDg  in  skill  as  Toxopholites 
lar  some  of  the  loveliest  prises  Sabsetasohe  had  rifled  from  Howell  and 
Jameses  stores^  seemed  strangeljK  at  varianee  witb  the  tempest  warking 
up  in  his  heast;^  and  while  he  smiled  and  jested  with  the*  women  there-, 
he  eonld  not  forget  for  one  inatent  the  Little  Treasillian)  as  he  had  left 
her  sitting  under  the  great  ehesnut-boughe  smiling  on  Guriy  and.  Vane 
Castleton.  It  waa  a  &r  gpreater  relief  to  him  than,  he  would  owa  to 
himself,  when  not  long  afterwards  he  saw  Castleton  disousstng  the  merits 
and  demooits  ol  her  how  with  £la  Ashhumington;  and  in  hsJf  an  hour's 
time,  or  a  tnfle  more^  heard  Curly  diatting  firothy  badinage  with  emptj^ 
beaded  and  sylph-waisted  Mrs.  Tite  Delafield,  though^  following  the  dso- 
tates  and  bias  of  his  nature,  there  was  no  bodily  injury  he  could  not 
haipe  found  it  in  his<  heart  to  wreak  upon  them  both,  eren  on  hisr  old 
Fittstonhills  pet,  for  ha¥ing  won  those  gay  bright  smiles  under  i&m 
ohesttttt-trees  at  St.  Cruois». 

He  would  scarcely  have  been  less  wrathful  if  he  had  heard  Crown*^ 
diamond  saying  to  his  brother, 

'*  Where  the  deuce  have  you  been  to,  Vane  ?  Helena  sent  me  to  look 
for  you,  but  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere." 

"  I  was-  aiitar  something  fiBtr  prettier  than  the  odd  wnnnnii/*  was  Cas- 
tfeton's-  reoheseh^  reply. 

"  Helena"  was  nobody  less  than  my  Lady  Molyneux,  with  whom  this 
noble'  seion  of  the  House  of  Tiara  had  been  lie,  aecooding  to  on  dits, 
in  a  closer  friendship  than  Joekey  Jack  would  have  re&hed  had  he 
not  been  taught  to  take  such  friendships^  as  matters  of  oouise. 

^  I've  been  to  see  that  little  girl  Tressillian— called  to  k>ok  at  hev 
pbtuses^  of  eourse ;  studios  are  deueed  nice  ^euse^  by  Jov«  !'^ 

And  Lord  Vane  curled  his  whiskers  and  laughed  at  some  joke  noA 
wholly  explained. 

"^  What^  t^t  little  thing  that  wa»at  Helena's  kwtnight,"  asked  Crown^ 
diamonds,  ^  that  you  and  the  oUier  fellowe  made  sudi  a  fuss  about? 
SfettveA  knows  why!  she's  too  petite  foe  me ;.  and  I  can  show  you  asoeoe 
of  ten.  timea  finer  women  in  the  couHsses  an j  ni^t  Bmdesy.  somebody 
said  she  was-  De  Vigne^s  property!" 

**  What  if  ^e  were?  If  be  don't  take  eana  of  his  game,  other  men 
may  poach,  it^  vuiyn't  they  ?" 

The  summer  di^  passed  Mvay  ia  oolours  ta  Viofei  aa  ghxrions-  as  those 
that  tinged  its  evening  ^y  when  the  western  sun  went  Sown  behind  dM 
limes*  in  ita  purpureal  splendour,  shnmding  ^e  e^wning  star  ia  its  refiofi- 
gence,  and  bathing  in  its^  golden  glow  every  spear  of  grass  diat  g^ttt«red 
in  the  dew.  Bright  aa  the  day  waa  Violet's  glad  enjoymeni  of  it,  beil^ 
liant  as  the  sunset  glories  rose  ner  present  and  her  future;  secure  she  fiaJt 
firom  the  grey  twilight  or  the  stariess  night,  which  overshadow  the 
brightest  human  life,  not  less  surely  than  they  overtake  the  finrest  summer 
day.     Of  twilight  taint,  much  less  of  midnight  shadow,  Violet's  yonag 
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and  cIonclleM  existence  knew  no  fear.  I  hare  nerer  seen  on  eardi — ^not 
eyen  imagined  in  song  nor  idealised  in  art — any  face  so  expressire  of 
perfect  happiness  and  brilliant  youth  as  hers.  When  it  was  in  repoae 
there  was  the  light  of  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  the  joyousness  of  the  spirit 
within  seemed  to  linger  far  down  in  the  sunny  depths  of  her  eyes,  as 
on  the  Tiolet  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  we  have  seen  the  gleam  and 
the  glow  of  the  rays  from  a  sunrise  hidden  from  our  own  yiew.  It  made 
one  think  of  Petrarch's  **  lampeggiar  dell*  angelico  riso,"  save  that 
Violet's  smile  was  more  tender  and  more  sure  than  the  evanescent  play 
of  lightning ;  there  was  something  in  her  face  that  touched  even  the  most 
blasi  and  cynical  amongst  us,  and  subdued  the  most  supercilious  or 
systematic  of  all  those  women  of  the  world  into  a  vague  regret  for  the 
spring-time  of  their  days,  when  they,  too,  were  in  their  beaux  jours,  and 
they,  too,  believed  in  liove  and  Life. 

'^  Comme  elle  est  heureuse!"  said  Madame  de  la  Vieillecour  to  me — 
one  of  the  Duchess's  favourite  affectations  was  never  speaking  her  native 
language— **et  elle  doit  I'^tre,  cher  Arthur;  elle  va  ^pouser  celui  qu'elle 
adore!" 

And  madame  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  she,  too,  might  not  have  married 
where  she  had  said  she  adored,  if  she  had  not  worshipped  more  tenderiy 
still  the  Vieillecour  diamonds  and  thirty  descents  and  ambassadorial 
splendour. 

*<  Pardon,  madame,"  said  I,  naively ;  ^^  mais  je  croyais  que  Padoimtion 
allait  &  tout  le  monde,  excepti  ik  I'^poux  7* 

Madame  coloured  through  her  dainty  rouge,  and  sighed  agun. 

'<  Ah,  mon  ami,  ne  vous  moquez  pas  de  moi.  Vous  ne  conoevez  pas 
comment — ^nous  autres  femmes — nous  sommes  sacrifices  aux  pr^jug^s  du 
monde !" 

'*  Mais  c'est  un  holocauste,  madame,"  laughed  I,  ''  comme  celui  de 
Myrrha,  pr^nt^  de  tr^  bonne  volenti !" 

The  Duchess  was  annoyed,  and,  to  pumsh  me,  forsook  sentiment,  and 
coquetted  to  desperation  with  a  great  pet  of  hers,  a  cousin  of  M.  de  la 
Vieillecour's,  the  Marquis  de  Liurisse  Toralli^,  over  her  favourite  vanille 
ice. 

Perhaps  she  did  regret  for  a  fleeting  moment — on  the  universal  prin* 
ciple  that  what  we  have  not  must  be  better  than  what  we  have — that 
she  had  given  up  her  girlish  dreams  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  pleasant  pomps  and  vanities  though  they  be,  and  high  [nice 
as  the  most  romantic  idealist  and  the  greatest  saint  will  alike  pay  for 
them.  Perhaps  so :  perhaps  the  heart  of  Gwen'  Brandling  might  not  be 
wholly  dead  in  the  Duchesse  de  la  Vieillecour,  though  it  was  dead  to 
me ;  and  if  it  were  not,  Violet's  fair  fi&ce  might  well  wake  it  up,  stamped 
on  that  fieioe  as  there  were  a  mind  beyond  the  glittering  bagatelles  of  her 
rank,  and  a  love  that,  like  Franoesca's,  would  endure  in  the  midst  of  woe. 
I  think  there  were  few  of  us  who  did  not  involuntarily  wish  her  gladness 
—none  of  us  who  did  not  afterwards  remember  the  joyous  beauty  of 
Violet  Molyneux  that  night.  So  brilliant  and  delicate  a  flower  surely  the 
tempest  might  have  sparod !  Sabretasche,  and  his  young  love  so  soon  to 
be  his  wife-— to  begin  a  life  that  would  be  to  him  new  youth  and  to  her 
the  heaven  of  her  ideal — gave  themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the 
hour.     Never  had  either  of  them  been  more  brilliant;  never  had  Violet 
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given  freer  rein  to  the  joyous  spirits  of  her  nature ;  never  had  he  more 
completely  surrendered  himself  to  the  new  happiness  he  had  won !  He 
loved  her  with  a  strangely  tender  love,  intensified  hy  the  poetry  and 
earnestness,  amounting  even  to  melancholy,  natural  to  that  part  of  his 
character  which  the  world  had  never  discovered  in  its  courted  and  wearied 
man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  He  loved  her,  as  we  love  very  rarely,  for 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breast,  but  place  to  die ; 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  should  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 

He  loved  her  better  than  himself.  Sweet  hours  they  passed  together  that 
day,  fond  words  they  spoke  in  the  perfect  union  of  their  hearts,  glowine 
ideals  of  their  radiant  future  he  whispered  to  her  as,  when  they  escaped 
unnoticed  from  the  crowd,  he  led  her  through  her  own  apartments,  locked 
to  the  ingress  of  others. 

"  Ah  !  Violet,  time  has  leaden  wings !"  he  whispered,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  conservatories,  as  the  ball  drew  to  a  close,  and  her  mother  waited 
for  her.  *'  A  fortnight  is  not  long,  yet  to  me,  while  it  keeps  you  firom 
me,  it  seems  eternity  !  My  love,  my  darling,  every  moment  that  we  are 
parted  is  waste  of  life  and  loss  of  happiness.  Would  to  God  you  were 
mine  now !" 

The  soft  rose-hue  that  wavered  in  her  cheeks,  the  low  sigh,  love's 
tenderest  interpreter,  that  parted  her  lips — breathed  from  the  very  fulness 
of  her  joy,  as  flowers  in  the  noon  sunlight  droop  their  heads  in  ecstasy  too 
great  to  bear — re-echoed  his  wish  though  words  were  silent. 

"You  will  love  me  always?"  she  whispered;  "love  me  like  this, 
Vivian;  never  less  tenderly,  never  less  warmly,  never  coolly,  calmly, 
chillily,  as  men  learn,  they  say,  to  love  women  whom  they  have  won  V 

"  Never,  my  own  love  I  hidifference,  calmness,  chill  domestic  affec- 
tion were  death  to  me  as  to  you.  My  love  has  ever  been  as  pas- 
sionate as  my  native  Southern  suns;  for  you  it  will  be  as  changeless  and 
eternal." 

"  Then  what  can  part  us?"  murmured  Violet,  lifting  her  face  to  his, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  eyes  the  happiness  secure  from  all 
terrors  and  all  tarnish — happiness,  tender,  cloudless,  and  triumphant. 
"  No  power  on  earth!  And  so  well  do  we  love,  that  if  death  took  one, 
he  would  strike  the  other  I" 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  Sabretasche,  fondly.  *'  Why  speak  of  death  or 
sorrow,  my  dearest  ?  Our  fate  is  life  and  joy,  and  life  and  joy  together! 
We  love ;  and  in  that  word  all  the  passionate  happiness  earth  can  know  is 
given  to  us  both." 

He  paused,  and  the  silence  that  b  sweeter  than  any  words  supplied  his 
broken  eloquence,  stifled  by  its  own  joy,  and  Violet's  upraised  eyes  gave 
him  an  answer  fuller  than  any  words,  cold  interpreters  at  best  of  the 
heart's  deepest  utterances. 

When  all  his  other  guests  had  left  the  Dilcoosha,  Lady  Molyneux  gave 
him  the  third  seat  in  her  carriage  back  to  town.  He  needed  to  return 
in  time  for  early  parade,  and  the  drive  gave  him  an  additional  hour  and 
a  half  with  Violet.  The  summer  dawn  was  very  bright  and  still,  with 
not  a  trace  of  human  life  abroad,  save  some  gardeners'  carts  wending  their 
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mhj  riowly  to  <7oTeiit-garden  with  tbeir  fresh  pUe  of  newly^githered 
iregetables  ar£ra§raiit  Icnid  of  soddiiig  hothouse  floineES— flowers  destined 
to  wither  in  the  soft,  lamel  hand  of -some  jewelled  beaoty,  or  droop  and  die, 
inning  for  their  natiiw  sunlight,  under  the  smoke-shrond  of  the  Gnat  City, 
as  sweet  natnras  and  warm  hefurts  shrink  or  harden  under  ^e  blight  of  a 
chiU  world  4ir  the  fvessure  of  an  uncongenial  esistenoe.  There  was  na 
sign  of  human  life,  but  the  birds  were  liftiDg  up  their  little  voices  in  their 
morning  hymns,  sweet  gushes  of  natural  song,  and  the  dew  was  sparkling 
among  the  daisied  grass,  and  the  southerly  wind  was  tossing  the  wayside 
boughs  up  in  its  play,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  fragrance,  brought  miles 
and  miles  on  its  rapid  wings  from  the  free,  fresh  woodlands  far  away. 

There  was  a  soft  smtshmy  beaufy  in  the  susMner  daiwa  that  cfaimeA 
sweet  cadenoe  with  th^  thoughts  as  Violet  and  Sabretasohe  dror?e  home- 
wards ;  while  Lady  Molynenx — ^worked  throughout  the  season  lor  iissfaioa's 
lake  as  hard  as  Hood's  poor  shirtmaker  for  Tetr  h^e — slept,  though  Att 
would  have  denied  it,  tranquilly  and  well,  muffled  ha  the  swansdown  of 'her 
epera-doak.  Violet  and  Sabretasche  enjoyed  the  sweet  daybreak  as  people 
do  whose  hearts  are  full  of  gladness ;  she,  with  that  love  of  all  &ir  thtngi 
and  that  susoeptibility  to  externals  natural  to  youth  and  to  a  heart  that 
has  never  yet  known  oare;  he,  with  that  capacity  for  happtness  and 
ihat  poetic  keeoness  to  all  things  beautiful  in  life  and  natore  which  had 
in  boyhood  made  the  murmur  of  the  Mediterranean  waves,  or  the  wMsar 
of  the  sun,  or  the  siglong  of  southern  winds  among  the  olive-g^ves,  suf- 
'fioient  pleasure  to  has  senses,  and  which  had  now  awakened  anto  new  )aX% 
«fler  long  years  of  arlifioial  glare  and  fashionable  eooilements,  at  tba 
touch  of  real  and  tmselfish  love.  With  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the 
g^m  of  the  briffht  morning  rays,  and  the  sweep  of  the  fresh  west  wind* 
umr  hearts  beat  m  unison  and  joy.  When  the  future  is  fiur  to  ns,  how- 
fair  looks  the  green  and  laoghing  earth ! 

Violet  locked  up  in  her  lover's  ^res: 

^  Oh,  Vivian,  how  beantifrd  is  life  T' 

"With  love!" 

Life  and  love  were  both  beautiful  to  him  as  he  whispered  a  fareweU  hot 
ior  a  few  hours  in  Violet's  ear,  bent  his  head  for  one  b<^  though  hurried 
kiss  irom  the  lips  whose  words  of  affection  were  consecrated  'as  solely  to 
him  as  their  caresses,  and  descended  from  the  oarriage  at  :the  door  of  hia 
.house  in  Park-lane.  God  help  him!  hours  of  mortal  anguish  waited  for 
him  there. 
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ST  CYE17I  BSDAniG. 

Whev  we  last  adTerted  to  the  Axnenoan  question,  no  reply  had  beea 

meeived  in  reklaon  to  the  afFair  of  1^  Trent  The  matter  lias  smoe  beea 

arranged,  much  to  the  interest  of  two  nations  whdch,  of  all  others,  mngfat 

he  supposed  the  least  inolined  to  coiae  to  an  open  raptnre.     Bloody 

interest,  civilisation,  ware  all  agahist  such  a  oontingency,  and  yet  tfaeia 

iPM  a  great  ohaaee  of  a  contest,  which  would  have  dntwn  half  of  tfaa 

dviKsed  world  into  the  breach.     The  heads  of  tiie  different  departmeote 

in  both  countries  have  acted  wisely.     Not  that  we  have  sny  dispesitiom 

to  attach  blame  to  oorcovntrymen  of  any  staition  in  life  or  of  any  pelitieal 

sentiment.     They  awaited  the  issue  in  calm  but  anxions  ^lenoe.     Thegr 

were  well  aware  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  would  attach  te  tAw 

party  which  had  instituted  the  qourel.     They  were  able  to  calcidate  the 

disadvantages  of  such  a  contest,  and,  steadfiut  in  the  mi^estic  repose  of 

their  own  great  power,  they  looked  out  for  the  moment  that  shoold  set 

the  momentous  qaestioo  ait  rest.     No  political  party  feeling  interrupted 

the  settlement  of  t^  point  at  issue  by  our  own  government.    The  people 

Jeft  it  to  the  roinigter  in  whom  it  had  confidence,  with  no  jealousy  of  a 

Liberal  or  Tory  cast     All  were  united,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  great 

iiaval  commander,  in  '^  pi'eventing  an  enemy  from  fooling  us."     Had  the 

ruKng  power  in  Ainerica  not  been  infinitely  more  wise  and  teasperste 

ihan  the  peoj^  who  ran  itcenoe  there,  we  should  have  had  a  most 

irrational  war.     To  what  we  are  to  ascribe  the  arrogant,  splenetic,  pro* 

vwlciDg  tone  of  the  mobility  in  America  towards  the  mother  eountry  it  is 

difficidt  to  tell.  We  are  informed  by  some  Americans,  wise,  reflecting  men, 

Ant  it  is  •painfol  to  thenosrives,  Aud  that  they  ascribe  it  to  the  ignorance 

whidi  assumes  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  has  no  real  exastenoe  smoag 

the  OMSses.     Thus  a  very  little  knowledge  has  inflated  those  who  possess 

a  power  which  they  know  not  how  to  exercise  justly.   That  the  masses  in 

Ameiiea  should  not  harmonise  in  feeling  with  those  in  Ekirope,  is  but 

vatural  from  the  difference  in  ^ir  institutions,  yet  it  a  net  the  \Mrty 

iSiey  possess  which  is  the  cause ;  it  is  the  licentious  use  of  it — the  abuse 

of  the  most  predbons  of  earthly  things — an  abuse  founded  on  an  erroneoos 

ooBoeption  of  the  true  natnre  of  political  freedom.     If  the  unrestrained 

feeing  of  men  rated  by  passion,  and  setting  at  deiianee  that  eoweotional 

vnwritten  law  which  governs  men  in  society, — ^if  that  leeling  is  to  sway 

the  bearing  of  one  nation  towards  another,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to 

VBvert  to  me  savage  state  agua,  for  even  there  relations  of  possible  justice 

«nst,  of  which  too  many  individuals  in  America  seem  to  lurve  as  tittle 

knowledge  of  the  end  as  cf  those  enacted  by  the  intelligence  of  tiieir  «e- 

presentatives. 

While  it  is  endent  that  iiae  indivichuls  ia  offioe  in  the  United  States, 
though  somewhat  hue  ia  the  coaftruetion  they  put  upon  precedents,  and 
fooliDed  naturally  enough  to  ^vour  themselves  in  an  interpretatioB  oi  d» 
nsag^s  and  enaetmeats  they  quote  to  bear  out  thekr  line  of  oonduet,  yet 
allowance  for  their  isohition  from  the  older  aations  of  Empe, 
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occupying  by  theinselref  a  mighty  continent,  and  being — ^if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves — compelled  to  be  more  original  than  other  states  by 
their  locality,  distance  from  contact  with  other  civilised  nations,  and  by  thie 
nature  of  their  government, — makins;  full  allowance  for  those  things 
causing  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  thmking  and  acting,  still  they  cannot 
cancel  the  ill-bearing  of  too  large  a  proportion  among  the  people  towards 
Great  Britain.  A  jealousy,  a  mstrust,  a  captious  personal  enmity,  such 
as  Home  Tooke  described  as  *'  a  motive  fit  only  for  the  devil,"  is  exhibited 
by  individuals  upon  many  occasions  in  language  and  feeling,  which  in 
Europe  would  be  considered  impossible  to  be  used  by  men  worthy  of  the 
slightest  consideration  in  society.  The  treatment  of  England  by  the  Ame* 
rican  press  in  the  Northern  States — with  which  States  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  struggle  the  people  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  assuredly 
sympathised — has  been  most  unaccountable  as  well  as  indefensible ;  it  has 
marred  their  cause  here.  The  British  government  and  people  were  strictly 
neutral,  as  became  them,  while  the  Northern  States  were  jealous,  ana 
desired  that  England  should  show  more  decisively  a  leaning  towards  the 
exbting,  and  in  £Eict  the  legal,  government  than  she  appeared  to  do. 

This  uncourteous  and  captious  feeling  was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the 
renegades  from  Europe,  and  more  especially  from  Ireland.  That  island 
had  become  much  more  improved  in  all  respects  than  was  consonant  with 
the  views  of  individuals,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the  efforts  made  here  by 
every  ministry,  without  party  distinction,  to  ameliorate  its  situation. 
Their  repugnance  to  the  system  followed  there  of  late  years— that  healing 
system  which  renders  useless  the  demagogue's  vocation — ^best  explains 
their  absence  from  the  "  oppressed  country,"  which  has  been  advancing 
so  remarkably  year  after  year.  They  who  profited  by  party  and  commo* 
tion  at  home  are  not  ill-fitted  to  deal  out  slander  and  propagate  falsehood 
abroad,  and  such  have  aided  largely  in  America  in  representing  England 
as  we  find  it  coloured  in  many  of  the  transatlantic  papers. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  have  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  acquaintance 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  and 
wholly  unknown  one  to  the  other,  yet  all  agree,  native-bom  Americans 
except  one,  in  precisely  the  same  statements.  A  correspondent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  wrote  us :  '*  I  dare  say  I 
could  tell  you  some  things  that  would  amuse  you  in  regard  to  the  saykiffs 
and  doings  of  the  Americans  here  in  relation  to  England.  Sensible 
Americans,  who  are  not  the  numerous  part,  do  believe  that  English  people 
really  feel  well  towards  their  descendants  here,  but  the  press  is  constantly 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  .England  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing—a 
snake  in  the  grass.  In  short,  I  believe,  like  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  that  there  is  no  one  thing,  no  position  Great  Britain  could  assume, 
with  which  Yankeedom  would  not  find  fault.  I  am,  however,  very  far 
from  believing  that  the  fate  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  will  be  that  of 
Britain  at  the  hands  of  her  arrogant  child.  My  glorious  country! 
Freedom  here  is  a  burlesque  compared  with  the  happiness  and  security  at 
home.  Superior  geographical  resources  may  here  benefit  the  poor  by 
giving  scope  for  fresh  employment  in  the  wilds,  where  the  cities  are  over- 
stocked with  labour;  but  justice,  freedom,  security — pshaw !  I  rejoice  at 
the  stand  Britain  is  making  on  this  question.  Her  neutrality  is  quiet, 
dignified,  calm  as  her  own  rocky  crags.     America,  quemlous,  eg^otistis, 
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anoffant  as  she  is  in  the  North,  does  not  deserve  any  enthnsiastic  feeling 
on  the  part  of  England.'* 

Here  is  the  statement  of  one  who  has  traversed  that  vast  continent  from 
Boston  to  Oswego,  then  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  to  California, 
writing  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  before  the  Treit^  affair  could  by  pos« 
sibility  have  been  known  there ;  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  occurred. 

We  can  make  an  allowance  for  many  things  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans,  but  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  a  species  of 
small  cunning  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  too  many  individuals,  some 
in  conspicuous  situations  in  that  country.     Openness  and  candour  would 
not,  if  a  little  more  were  infused  into  the  character  of  many  of  the 
American  people,  be  at  all  derogatory  to  them.     Why  should  we  think 
of  sinister  designs  when  we  have  to  deal  with  many  of  them  in  argument 
or  business,  but  that  their  bearing  forces  it?     Those  who  hold  high 
public  situations,  it  appears  to  us,  are  too  short  a  time  in  ofiBce  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  dnties^  and  sometimes  mistake 
public  for  private  action.     Hence  large  allowances  must  be  made  for 
those  whom  the  jealousy  of  the  people  disqualifies  for  the  mastership  of 
their  duties,  except  in  the  common  mode  of  every-day  life.    The  jealousy 
of  the  Americans  lest  their  liberties  should  be  encroached  upon  by  their 
officials,  is  therefore  injurious,  carried  to  excess  as  it  is,  especially  when 
we  see  what  their  notion  of  liberty  is — namely,  a  freedom  that,  provided 
it  be   numerically  supported,  may  override  the  laws  with  impunity, 
although  the  laws  are  of  their  own  enactment.    We  believe  a  good  many 
of  them  think  they  could  best  settle  a  mathematical  problem  by  count- 
ing heads.     Superiority  of  mind  goes  for  nothing  under  their  system. 
No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  individuals  among  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  who  are  better  fitted  to  follow  Punch  as  ven- 
triloquists, in  his  peregrinations  to  entertain  children  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  than  to  appear  as  the  chosen  chamnions  of  any  body  of  in- 
diriduals  out  of  a  maison  de  sante.     We  alluae  to  a  recent  example, 
in  a  speech  made  by  an  individual  whose  name  is  evidently  at  war  with 
the  nature  of  the  man  who  owns  it.     We  should,  from  his  speeches, 
think  him  a  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance,  not  Mr.  Lovejoy,  from 
his  peculiar  elegance  of  phraseology,  classical  allusion,  and  inveterate 
bitterness  of  spirit,  become  famous  in  Boston.     Old  John  Bnnyan  would 
have  christened  him  Mr.  ApoUyou,  or  something  more  becoming  his 
nature.     Some  of  his  constituents,  in  admiration  of  his  learning  and  love 
of  classical  literature,  may  be  inclined  to  compare  him  to  Hamilcar,  the 
father  who  made  his  son  Hannibal  swear  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the 
Romans,  for,  with  the  recollection  of  this  historical  circumstance,  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  no  doubt  with  a  look  of  dignity  worthy  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  and  after  a  tirade  half  classical  and  half  irre- 
ligious, first  of  course  talking  of  **  whipping"  Great   Britain,    illus- 
trated his  subject  by  a  reference  to  Queen  Dido,  whose  sufferines  at  the 
neglect  of  her  lover  could  only  be  paralleled  by  his  own  when  he  heard 
of  the  Trent  affair,  and  that  the  commissioners  had  been  given  up. 
Then,  his  pathetic  illustration  over,  he  avowed  his  determined,  invincible 
hatred  to  Britain  and  its  government.     When  war  comes,  Mr.  Dido 
Lovejoy  said,  he  would  carry  a  musket  against  her ;  and  as  for  his  three 
sons,  he  declares  the  hopeful  "  loons"  should  go  forth  to  battle  against 
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^be  object  of  hif  hatred.  Ireland  he  will  etir  Dp  to  rebefikm  at  once,  Oft» 
nada  the  same  ;  the  Chartists  are  to  be  roused  in  Englsiid,  wbBe  France 
amA  Russia  «re  to  join.  Then  is  England  to  be  demoBsked.  AH  this 
jxivnooi  rage  -waa  only  becauee  a  km  thousand  doHars  were  voted  bj 
oes^^ess  €or  t^  purpose  of  exhibiting  Ameriean  proda<^onB  in  London! 
Mr.  Dido  Lofejoy  confeased  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  ^  snMimsitioii 
e£  Christianity*' — ^  forgive  his  enemies.  He  need  not  iiaiTe  tfM  us  that, 
for  no  one  suspeoted  he  •conld  be  ^  guilty"  of  Ohnstianrty  af^  a  speedi 
wlMch,  m  a  Etrnpean  senate,  woold  have  been  repfdhended  with  ee^rimty, 
or  rather  would  not  have  been  heard  oat,  wliepe  it  is  the  t^wtora  that  the 
Iseling  o£  eentleraen  has  a  preponderance,  e^en  on  oeoasions  where  the 
eanse  of  initatien  might  be  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Dido  Lov^^oy, 
^  tweet  rose  of  snanner*'  as  he  nratt  needs  be^  in  his  own  Tiew,  1»y  com* 
paring  himself  to  "die  defunct  lady  of  Carthage. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  government,  banring  a  Kttle  error  or 
two  in  Mr.  Sewsid*fl  expknation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  perhapa 
■rose  from  haste  in  co— olting  anthoritieB,  was  all  lAiat  could  be  desired, 
and  will,  we  trust,  aid  in  preventing  a  ^ance  of  any  fitore  colKsiofL 
with  America.  The  reception  of  the  Southern  commissioBers  at  South* 
ampton  was  sudi  as  anust  have  shown  men  whoee  vision  is  not  darkened 
by  preju<£oes  altogether  tnexcusable,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  take  any 
part  in  the  quarrel  unhappily  subsisting  in  the  States.  The  quarrel  is  a 
miofortuBe  to  Fnmce  as  well  as  to  England ;  it  is  a  patnfvd  «xamp4e  of 
istoBtiDal  niiflohief,  and  a  derangement  of  the  peaceful  commerce  of 
oevtral  nations,  but  it  must  abide  its  time.  ^The  enormous  expenses  in- 
auned  abeady,  and  those  yet  to  be  borne,  w31  in  tihe  end  produee 
a  aalutary  emot  in  America.  They  will  oblige  those  wiio  waste  time 
because  uiey  can  now  live  upon  little  htbonr,  to  work  roeve,  and  concern 
themselves  less  about  <lie  euecutive  power  in  the  State.  It  may  be 
doubted  <vidietber  the  virtue  which  ooet  assuredlv  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  American  revolution— 4ii  other  words,  the  love  of  the  repuMic  for 
itself — has  not  been  greatly  on  the  decline  of  late  yean.  The  eanaes  of 
Am  may  be  looked  for  in  the  too  general  corruption  of  TOanners,  and  the 
lint  after  money;  «ven  the  spirit  of  equality,  for  which  pure  repubiios 
an  distinguished,  has  faDen  off  there.  We  observe  %  love  of  petty  dia- 
tifictions,  and  a  sort  of  envy  among  the  mob  in  regard  te  ttiose  who 
live  in  a  superior  atyle.  This  is  visible  in  »  remarkable  degree  in  New 
York.  It  bas  been  maintained  that  «  pure  and  virtuous  demoeracy 
«8nnot  exist  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  distribntioa  oif 
'Wealth,  and  there  «  reaaon  in  the  observatioa. 

The  drawing  up  of  herself  by  England  in  die  cahn  manner,  aad  under 
the  determined  aspect  she  assumed  in  the  TretU  affair,  the  promptness  of 
her  reply,  so  close  upon  <die  intelligence  of  the  event  which  produced  it, 
was  the  first  exhibitien  of  the  kind  ever  made  so  quickly,  and  of  such 
magnitude  at  iht  same  time,  hy  diis  country.  The  tnovemont  of  the 
troops  to  Canada,  under  llhe  ineroased  means  afibrded  by  the  aid  of  eteaniy 
and  the  gigantic  eiae  of  the  vessels  taken  up  for  their  conveyance^  were 
in  .unison  with  the  advancement  of  the  age  in  other  thinn,  and  a  stronflr 
«]dubition  of  the  preginss  of  scienoe  appl^d  to  warlike  add.  The  despatch 
of  those  troops  was  ae  puMic  «  thing,  and  so  fully  noticed  at  the  tiaae^ 
that  it  need  not  be  nM>Fs  than  aMuded  to  Aras  ovflstily «     It  enffioes  %> 
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tennrk  that  Dotiving  Vke  it,  in  the  way  of  effioieaoy,  ever  took  plaee 
before  in  ikna  comrtry.  We  remember  when  eicpeditioiR  of  the  most 
pressing  nature  left  onr  ports  in  an  irregnlar  manner,  and  when  the  do- 
tention,  under  die  plea  of  waiting  for  a  -^'ivir  wind,''  enhit^d  wfaob 
fleets  of  transports  in  haorfoom'  iorwe  and  six  weeks  tegether,  sometiroei 
tmtil  the  object  in  <view  was  defeated  by  the  delay. 

It  must  hare  given  the  Amevicans  surprise,  now  -so  dilatory  in  their 
movements,  and  themsehres  affording  so  singular  a  'oontrast  to  their 
marches  and  countermarches  in  the  war  of  ihekr  revolution,  particidariy 
in  the  Southern  States, — it  must  have  flfiR>rded  them  some  surprise  to  see 
the  readiness  we  have  recently  displayed.  In  no  prior  time  was  the  force 
we  possessed  upon  1^  eoean  so  formidable.  Lord  'Clarence  Paget,  Seoro* 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  lately  addressing  his  constituents,  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  sufaiect,  and  that  in  a  v«ry  clear  and  eandid  manner,  as 
well  as  with  an  abinty  which  showed  him  no  inefficient  public  servant. 
His  statements  were  not  only  perspicuous,  but  they  bore  the  stamp  of 
-veracity,  for  they  carried  nothing  like  subterfuge  sibout  them.  His  lord- 
ship ascribed  the  present  'flouri^ing  etate  of  things  in  the  navy  to  av^se 
government,  and  to  a  united  and  sensible  people,  and  his  lordship  was 
eonect.  A  wiser  government,  his  lordship  might  have  added,  than  W9 
formerly  possessed,  has  made  us  a  contented  and  a  powerful  people — 
a  union  of  two  of  the  most  material  adjuncts  to  imperial  greatness 
and  security.  We  are  not  aware  either  that  in  any  political  step  takea 
vre  have  to  censure  it  as  being  midertaken  without  a  due  vegard  to  prin- 
ciple. In  our  foreign  poUcy  we  have  a  guarantee  *kfr  poKticfld  rectitude 
HI  Lord  John  Russell— we  use  the  title  by  which  his  lordship  fost  obtained 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  His  bearing,  in  reladon  both  to  Iti^  and 
America,  has  afforded  pleasure  'and  gratitikie  to  evety  one  able  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  position  which  should  be  exhibited  and  of  the 
measures  taken,  to  be  in  consonance  widi  the  spirit  of  the  time,  vtdiich  w 
a  spirit  of  advance,  of  movement  directed  by  reason  in  place  of  tisage — 
imderlakings  based  judiciously  upon  their  praoticsMlify,  not  depvewted 
on  account  of  their  novelty,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected,  in  order  to 
aupport  the  *'  conservation"  of  those  which  have  become  effette.  If  we 
watch  the  great  aystem  under  which  nature  has  moved  since  the  Creaticm) 
as  we  may  justly  presume,  we  find  it  is  a  system  of  advance,  and  always 
in  the  aggregate  m  the  Ibetter.  What  was  the  power  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  renowned  nation  of  antiquity  to  that,  in  our  time,  of  this  emaH 
island  ?  In  what  state  were  mechanical  powers,  the  art  df  navigation,  the 
humanities  of  mankind,  one,  two,  or  rthree  thousand  years  ago,  or,  BtiH 
more  remotely,  as  compared  with  the  same  i^gs  in  the  present  day? 

Lord  Clarenoe  Paget  afforded  a  remarkable  Bhtftnrtioa  of  Ms  in  the 
apeech  alluded  to  above,  in  reference  to  lAie  navy.  Wa  pass  o^er  his 
ulusions  to  the  ledlouey  and,  we  must  say,  the  arroganee  or  a  ^portion  ft 
the  people  ef  the  United  States,  exhibited,  without  the  slightest  reason, 
apon  so  many  occasions.  It  was  clear  that  a  large  par^  in  the  Nordi 
thoaght,  because  the  legitimate  government  was  ia  their  hands,  we  were 
bound  to  show  the  "SoaS^i  no  favour.  "Granted  that  the  Bontheraers  ^ere 
vebels,  we  could  not  regard  them  in  that  light,  for  we  had  nothing  to  do 
<with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  any  nation.  The  success  of  aa  fntemal 
treason  in  any  atate  constitutes  tts  Tirtae  or  its  vkje,  as  it  happens  to  f 
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out,  but  while  the  question  is  io  the  scale,  a  foreign  state  must  have  some 
rule  of  conduct  by  which  to  act,  and  in  order  to  cherish  peace,  and  avoid 
anything  like  a  dispute  in  the  only  way  it  was  possible  to  do,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  his  cabinet  decided  to  treat  the  contending  parties  as  bel* 
ligerents :  nor  does  it  seem  possible  his  lordship  could  have  acted  otherwise. 
By  this  course  there  was  no  just  ground  of  offence  given  to  either  party, 
for  one  had  no  more  to  ask  or  receive  from  us  than  the  other.  Yet  we 
verily  believe  that  placing  the  state  of  things  upon  this  footing  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  the  Northern  soreness.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  no  small  section  of  America  which  has  thus  rebelled.  It  is  a  portion  of 
a  nation  in  population  and  superficies,  almost  geographically,  <a  at 
least  climatically,  separated,  and  marked  for  a  great  extent  by  the  existence 
of  the  pernicious  custom  of  slavery.  It  was  not  like  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester or  Warwick  in  petty  rebellion  agunst  the  Queen  of  England,  bat 
like  the  rebellion  of  a  whole  realm,  as  if  Scotland,  for  example,  had 
arisen,  and  made  war  upon  the  south  of  the  island. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  a  petty  rebellion  in  a  state,  there  is  no 
analogy,  and  still  less  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  each  separate  state  was  carried  within  itself.  The  least  possible 
power  was  left  to  the  general  government.  The  states  of  America  were 
no  petty  divisions  like  counties  or  hundreds  in  England. 

Pennsylvania  alone  is  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  only  one  of 
thirty-six  states.  The  consequence  of  thus  leaving  the  states  to  govern 
themselves  was,  that  the  Southerners  began  to  feel  their  own  strong^,  to 
observe  how  confined  was  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  licence  they  possessed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  its  different  institutions. 

In  a  contest  of  such  magnitude,  how  was  the  minister  of  a  foreign 
state  to  act  otherwise  than  the  clear  sense  and  long  experience  of  Lord 
Palmerston  led  him  to  do  ?  Yet  out  of  this— for  we  know  not  to  what 
other  cause  we  can  attribute  it-— has  arisen  that  captiousness  towards 
England  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  and  which  even  within  the 
walls  of  congress  lias  given  birth  to  such  unseemly  language  as  that  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy.  We  know  that  none  disapprove  of  it  mofe  than  the 
American  ministers,  and  the  reflecting  men  among  the  people;  but  it  is  a 
trait  of  grossly  bad  manners,  which  in  no  respectable  society  can  be 
tolerated,  and  which  the  wiser  of  the  American  people  cannot  assuredly 
applaud. 

In  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget  there  are  focts  that 
would  not  have  been  credited  as  possible  by  naval  men  during  the  last 
great  French  war.  The  mode  of  manning  ships,  and  feeding,  paying, 
and  treating  seamen  now,  if  proposed  forty-five  years  ago,  would  have 
been  scouted  as  impracticable  and  ruinous.  Yet  even  then  it  was  excel- 
lent, compared  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  after 
which  event  that  noble  old  man,  Lord  Howe,  endeavoured  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  seaman.  Past  impossibilities  are  become  modem 
possibilities.  Lord  Clarence  Paget  has  shown  this  to  be  the  fact  in  the 
navy.  Let  the  nation  feel  rejoiced  at  the  successful  change.  The  navy 
is  the  all-and-in-all  of  England.  We  cannot  keep  an  army  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  like  the  great  continental  sovereigns.  More  than 
that,  we  cannot  stir  out  of  our  own  little  island  without  entering  a  ship. 
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We  inu8t  have  an  ocean  home — we  must  be  amphibioas  whether  we  will 
or  no.  On  whatever  shore  the  waves  break  ana  are  seen  by  the  native 
of  this  island,  he  hails  them  as  the  friends  of  his  infancy,  and  almost 
parts  of  himself.  They  are  the  majestic  highway  over  which  he  careers 
to  form  an  intercourse  with  the  remoter  nations  of  the  earth,  or  to  con- 
▼ey  him  to  the  shores  still  those  of  his  sovereign,  on  whose  dominions 
the  sun  never  sets.  "  If  you  will  have  war,"  said  Charles  Fox  upon  one 
occasion  in  parliament,  "  let  it  be  a  naval  war.  Let  not  a  shilling  go  to 
the  army  that  can  be  employed  in  the  navy." 

The  efforts  made  to  bring  up  the  navy  to  its  present  state  were 
laborious  and  expensive,  but  successful.  Not  long  ago  the  ignorant,  who 
thought  vast  armies  could  be  moved  in  the  dark  and  overturn  kingdoms 
in  a  single  night,  were  full  of  the  idea  that  the  French  were  gomg  to 
invade  us  with  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  to  cross  the 
Channel  without  our  observation.  This  notion,  and  the  improvements 
made  in  the  French  navy,  set  us  upon  our  mettle.  We  had,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  ever  shall  have,  a  naval  superiority,  if  only  in  consequence  of  the 
naval  necessity  just  now  alluded  to,  that  we  cannot  quit  our  own  country 
without  a  vessel,  the  effect  of  an  insular  position.  We  have  the  largest 
commercial  navy  on  the  fiace  of  the  earth ;  effective  seamen  cannot  be 
made  ex(^t  on  the  ocean.  "  But  steam  is  come  into  use  P"  We 
smswer,  Where  is  steam  mastered  in  usage  as  it  is  in  England  ?  Whence 
came  the  steam-engine?  Whose  engineers  are  most  prised?  Where 
are  coals  obtained  easiest  and  best?  "  There  are  coals  enough  in  South 
Wales  alone,"  said  a  very  good  authorityto  us  the  other  day,  "  to  last 
England  a  thousand  years."  Iron?  Where  is  there  such  an  abun- 
dance? 

Walking  near  Penrjm,  Cornwall,  a  Londoner  said  to  a  Cornishman, 
*^  I  find  you  have  here  traces  of  almost  all  the  metallic  substances  except 
iron?" 

'^  A  mistake,  my  good  sir,  we  have  some  of  the  richest  iron  ore  in  the 
world,  but  we  have  no  coals.  We  send  shiploads  of  haematite,  a  rich 
iron  ore,  to  Wales,  as  well  as  our  copper,  in  the  vessels  that  bring  over 
coals  for  our  engines,  and  we  build  here  the  largest  steam-engines  in  the 
world;  but  we  are  obliged  to  bring  coal  across  from  South  Wales  to 
smelt  the  iron  we  use.  We  have  iron  ore  enough,  if  we  could  smelt  it, 
for  half  our  national  wants." 

What  nation  is  most  able,  therefore,  to  run  the  best  race  in  steam 
vessels,  either  as  to  cheapness  or  eflSciency?  Who  can  complete  the 
greatest  number  of  iron  line-of- battle  ships  in  a  given  lime,  or  at  the 
least  expense?  Let  us  have  feusts  ?  What  nation  holds  the  purse-strings 
of  the  world  ?  What  is  American  credit  in  value  compared  to  that  of 
England? 

Lord  Clarence  Paget  well  observed  that  no  government  could  have 
done  in  the  time  all  that  the  Admiralty  did  in  regard  to  Canada, 
had  it  not  been  backed  by  the  people.  They  came  forward  spontaneously 
and  offered  their  magnificent  ships,  and  thus  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
were  thrown  into  Canada  in  a  few  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter — cavalry, 
guns,  stores,  commissariat  complete,  and  ready  for  service.  This  was  a 
tremendous  display  of  power.  In  three  weeks  we  had  doubled  our  naval 
squadrons  in  strength  on  the  coast  of  America  with  the  most  powerful 
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'vandb  Wk  th*  woidd*  A  liiM^lMitd*  ihip  hm  nunMd  ia  five  da^! 
Waft  neti  thia  pmgrttM?  Wka4  pei£>iiiied  it  iMii  tW  aanitft  energies  of 
%  mightjF  peej^e — a  uDiled,  stioag-wyied,  determiiied  people — traatiiig 
ia  their  govaraaBent^  now  tbey  have  ona  which  thej  feel  Ihey  ean  tau^ 

Lord  Clarenee  Pk^;efc  Iheo  showed  the  state  of  our  naval  feree,  and  exf> 
gained  the  wise  meana  adojpted  ia  dealiBg  with  seamen,  stating  thai 
Ihey  had  higher  wages  now  in  the  navy  than,  ia  liie  meiehaot  service ;  and 
he  also  explainadi  the  abange  from  the  old  ^stem  which  has  rendeittd  the 
service  so  effective. 

The  whole  e£  Locd  Clarence  Paget^s  statement  was  cheering.  There 
ia  fr  unity  among  the  peopfe  of  England  at  present  which  never  oiisted 
heiiBse.  Every  one  feels  an  imanediate  interest  in  the  measures  carried 
onty.  that  a  portion,  ef  them  is  their  own^  immediate  ooaceni^  and  that  the 
•hjeat  ia  one  in  which  they  agree  heart  and  seuL  They  aoe  net  aceue* 
tossed  now  to  those  ezluhitiana-  of  official  igneranoe  undw  whieh  aaem 
once  blnndemd  aloog  in  the  diseetion  of  affidrs.  The  existing  Admiralty 
wotdd  not  send  expensive  knee-4imher  all  the  waj^  to  Canada  to  boiU 
shipa  on  the  Lakes^  ''  "We  do*  not  want  timber  of  any  kind,"  the  Caoa> 
diaaa  wrote  home.  ^'  We  haire  only  to  cut  down,  the  trees^  and  the  fineat 
timber  in  the  world  will  feU  into  the  water  close  to  wheoe  it  growe." 
Tet  we  remendMr  thie  was  done  in  the  last  war  with  America)  if  Uie 
papers  spoke  the  truth.,  The  Canadians  said^  '<  Send  us  shipwaghts  aud 
sauors,  those  ate  eur  gnat  wants,''  as  any  individnal  who  knew  or  had 
aead  of  the  country  would  know.  Such  were  public  statements  made  at 
the  time.  AgMa^  die  use  of  steam  at  sea  was  proposed  to  Ae  Admiralty, 
and  rejected,  with  the  reply  that  steam  could  never  be  of  use  to  his 
Majesty's  navy !  To  show  how  any  reasonable  change  was  treated,  the 
aaal  objectiaa.  was  that  ii  was  new^  ait  unheard-of  innovation.  We  once 
saw  a  splendid  double-banked  French  firigatO)  the  Egyptienne,  fbrty-feur 
guns,  built  of  enduring  cedar.  She  had  been  captured  originally,  and 
was  sent  to  sea  till  she  wanted  new  masts^  and  then  she  was  to  be  dis- 
mantled^ 0 

**  What  aoe  j<m.  going  to  do  with  her  ?"  we  asked,  as  ahe  lay  under 
Monet  Wise. 

'^  Break  her  np/'  wae  the  rej^y ;  '<  hec  masts  are  bad.'' 

^  Why  don't  you  put  in  new  ones  ?     What  a  splendid  vessel  1" 

"  She  is  too  larg^  for  a  frigate ;  she  will  take  the  masts  of  a  seventy- 
feur." 

'^  No  mattes,"  we  replied^  ^'  she  u  a  noble  ship,  and  will  never  deca^Pk 
We  can  move  about  in  her,  use  our  limbs,  and  not  be  bent  double,  as  in 
the  Amethyst  ihenT — aUuding  to^  that  litde  frigate  of  thirty-six  guna^ 
eooynanded  by  the  gallant  Sir  Michael  Seymour. 

"No,  no,  that  won't  be  done,  it  is  contrary  to  regulationa  The 
navy  board  won't  oansent  to  bseak  them,  to  put  new  masts  into  her." 

*'  What  ans- you,  going  to  do  with  her  fine  timben?" 

"  Oh,  we  thill,  use  them  for  fitting  up  officers'  cafain%  and  othmr  oma^ 
mental  work." 

Of  course,  we  came  under  the  denomination  of  lan^ubbers^  somewhat 
contumacious  in  our  ntiinds  in.  regard  to  the  dicta  of  the  navy  board  and 
its  imperious  regulations.  We  have  lived  to  see  that  board  abolished ; 
our  tmctyHiiz-gun  frigates  have  come  to  nothing  in  comparison  with,  a 
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new  claai — oay,  oven  die  oedo-buik  Egypikntm^  so  Uamed  for  cacfy* 
ing  the  maata  of  a  seventy -four,  thai  the  navy  boavd  oenid  not  put  up 
with  the  innoyation — ^we  nave  lived  to  see  that  this  fine  frigate  ef  the 
old  time  hefoce  ouz  pMseot  vess^  would  appeal  as  iojigniicant  aa  the 
Amethyst  appeared  alongside  the  EgypAsHne,  The  principle  wae  the 
same  then  as  now,  but  the  cogent  aigument — the  fear  of  iaoovatioB  os 
established  regulations— -damped  all  advaooe-.  We  have  got  over  thai 
some  time  ago,  as  is  clear  isom  Laid  C.  Pagefs  statement.  Just  so  it 
was  with  the  system  of  eovenmenta  in  most  European  states.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  courted  revolntions^  because  they  would  not  be  directed  by 
right  principles^  or  allow  the  subjeat  to  have  any  opinion  upon  how  he  is 
governed.  The  doctrine  of  change  e£  any  kind  was  inadmissible  wheo 
it  was  not  in  consonance  with,  the  past,  and  devoted^  Austrian  fashion^ 
wholly  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  power.  The  world  stood  still,  so  did 
man,  because  it  was  not  seen  ta  be  in  motion  by  the  dim  eyes  of  the 
rulers.  The  latter  had  no  idea  of  moving  onward^  and  even  thooght  the 
proposal  of  doing  so  cnmiaoL  Henee^  like  particular  diseases,  the  stand* 
still  governments  caught  the  infection  from  seme  friend  or  ally,  and  then 
improvement  was  forced  by  sudden  and  dangeoous  convulsion,  which,  if 
admitted  wisely  and  by  due  degpesees,  would  nave  rendered  nations  freci^ 
and  society  more  tran<iuik  Of  thil  the  French  revolutien  was  a  remarks 
able  instance.  France  made  war  upon  England  in  America^  without  the 
alightest  reason,  save  the  desire  to  do  her  an  injury  by  reducmg  her 
power.  Louis  XV L  sent  his  armies  to  America^  where,  contrasting  their 
own  position  with  the  love  of  freedom  shown  in  the  British  colonies,  they 
carried  it  hack  to  France,  where  all  was  ripe  for  a  dumge,  and  absolutism 
fell  into  anarchy.  All  Europe  combined  to  uphold  the  old  system  in 
Tain,  and  exacerbated  the  disease.  To  this  hour  die  same  spirit  is  pro* 
pagating  in  a  milder  way  throughout  Europe  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
improvement  among  die  people,  although  ia  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as* 
ooraing  to  the  nature  of  the  attenduit  ciscumstanoes. 

We  might  follow  this  subject  to  much  greater  length,  but  we  have 
explained  sufficiently  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  changes  to 
which  Lord  Clarence  Paget  alluded,  in  respect  mone  particularly  to  the 
xiaval  service.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  all  the  benefit  thus  derived 
whidi  has  so  contributed  to  strengthen,  our  position  among  the  nations, 
has  accrued  from  the  exercise  of  sound,  principles  by  an  enlightened 
popular  government.  It  is  ia  vun  to  expect  strength  unless  the  bundle 
of  sticks  is  well  bound  up  together.  Now  thi&is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  present  time.  The  American  war  has  iJready  eansed  eonsiderabk 
suffering  ia  the  manufacturing  distiicts,  but  where  is  the  old  anaignment 
of  the  government  for  that  reasoa?  Is  the  present  able  premiw  ^ 
England  anathematised  on  that  account  ?  Under  the  Kne  of  rule  CqIp 
\ow^  before  the  change  of  the  system  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  we  shouU 
now  hear  of  plots  and  uprisings  in  all  quartern  The  ^stem  changed 
by  Canning,  and  the  mode  of  government  followed  out  by  all  parties 
anerwards,  was  on  the  plan  of  progress.  Wellington,  Grey,  or  Feel,  wo 
still  moved,  like  the  worid  of  Galileo,  i^wer  or  <)meker,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  party,  but  we  moved  notwithstanding,  and  have  c<m* 
tinued  to  move  under  measures  that  some  individuab  of  very  limited 
understandings,  putting  on  melancholy  grimaces,  and  asking  credit  finr 
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more  witdom  than  nature  had  allotted  them,  still  deprecate,  declaring 
that  the  best  and  most  flourishing  days  of  Old  England  have  passed  away 
for  ever! 

The  truth  is,  we  were  delayed  in  being  what  we  are  now  by  our  de- 
ference to  those  who  have  l>een  proved  false  prophets.  To  do  right 
without  regard  to  consequences  is  the  great  secret  of  polidcal  as  well  as 
every  other  kind  of  prosperity,  and  the  adverse  action  which  has  ensued  in 
trade  owing  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  America  must  very  soon  ter- 
minate. The  Northern  party  seem  to  be  placing  their  success  upon  the 
number  of  their  troops  rather  than,  upon  discipline  or  the  experience  of 
the  wiser  heads  among  thenL  War  is  a  deadly  corrosive,  it  eats  awaj 
the  flesh  of  nations  under  its  action.  By  foiling  an  enemy  this  way,  as 
we  imagine,  in  maturing  our  preparations  and  extending  them  too  fi&r, 
we  commit  suicide.  "  When  do  the  Northerners  mean  to  move?"  has 
been  for  some  time  the  question  in  Europe.  We  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  advantage  of  moment  yet  gained  by  them.  The  moral  loss  they 
sustained  in  the  Manassas  affair  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  retrieved. 
Painful  to  us  as  a  war  of  brother  agidnst  brother  is  always  felt  to  be,  it 
were  better  the  struggle  were  quickly  over.  Nor  do  we  see  a  Washing- 
ton or  Franklin  arise  to  rule  and  direct  affairs  by  the  aid  of  moral 
power,  and  perhaps  mitigate  the  horrible  calamity  which  will  be  felt  by 
future  generations.  '^  You  talk  of  a  civil  war  in  Ireland,**  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  '<  My  lords,  I  know  what  civil  war  is,  and  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  this  moment  rather  than  see  six  weeks'  civil  war  in 
Ireland." 

Between  England  and  America  the  apprehension  of  hostilities  has  happily 
ceased.  The  wariike  attitude  assumed  on  our  part  has  changed,  we  trust, 
for  no  short  period.  The  speed  with  which  the  preparations  were  carried 
through,  not  only  those  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
navy,  but  in  all  the  other  departments  which  oontributed  to  the  same 
object,  must,  without  fail,  impress  upon  the  world  a  fresh  instance  of  our 
physical  power,  as  our  unanimity  does  that  of  the  estimation  in  which  our 
moral  influence  must  be  held.  We  have  already  adverted  to  our  union 
as  a  people  being  the  source  of  our  present  unexampled  strength.  We 
do  not  taunt  America.     Why,  then,  are  her  people  for  ever  tauntuigos  p 

We  should  be  unjust  if  we  passed  unnoticed  the  minister  who  has  been 
the  moving  spirit  of  all,  from  the  hour  which  changed  the  direction  of  the 
Crimean  war,  when  its  duties  were  resigned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  the 
present  time.  There  was  an  energy  put  into  our  movements,  and  an 
activity  combined  with  it,  which  codd  only  have  arisen  from  a  long  ac- 
quaintance vrith  every  branch  of  official  duty,  and  with  the  right  mc^e  of 
placing  it  in  combined  action.  Time  and  experience  have  given  thoee 
important  qualifications  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  an  extent  which  no  other 
officer  of  the  crown  that  we  know  of  at  present,  or  that  we  can  recal  to 
recollection,  has  before  possessed,  and  we  can  run  a  long  way  back  into 
his  lordship's  political  career.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  minister  in 
this  country  was  ever  so  well  and  practically  acquainted  with  all  the 
governmental  departments  in  their  minutiss.  This  has  been  obvious  in 
the  example  of  the  Crimean  war,  as  well  as  in  the  preparations  for  the 
dispute  with  America,  now  so  happily  adjusted.  What  a  long  course  of 
years,  what  startling  events,  what  political  changes,  what  delugee  of  life 
and  death,  have  poured  into  or  out  of  humanity  since  Lord  Palmerston 
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was  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administra- 
tion !  His  lordship,  it  is  remarkable,  was  secretary  at  war  under  the 
minister  Perceval — a  minister  ill  adapted  for  agreement  with  his  lord- 
ship's acnteness,  and  absence  from  that  gloom,  almost  asceticism,  which 
marked  Perceval's  unhappy  and  talentless  career.  But  even  under  that 
minister  o£5cial  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired,  and  his  lordship  was  not 
one  to  pass  by  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  retention  and 
selection  of  what  was  useful  belonging  to  it  with  the  rejection  of  the 
superfluous  and  useless.  This  may  be  learned  from  his  subsequent  history 
while  performing  his  public  duties,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  despatches 
them,  thus  showing  the  result  of  experience  and  reflection,  without  seem- 
ing wise  firom  cogitation  or  profound  only  from  gravity.  No  man  in 
Europe  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  different 
courts  towards  each  other,  or  knows  better  how  to  treat  their  shuffling, 
miserable,  petty  artifices,  which  made  diplomacy  a  little  while  ago  only 
another  term  for  low,  unworthy  craft  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  his  official  life  seemed  given  to  a  political  apprenticeship — to  mastering 
the  duties  of  office,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  political  world,  and  fol- 
lowing those  pursuits  which  recommend  from  their  polish  and  social  at- 
traction rather  than  the  authority  of  an  affected  man  of  business  without 
the  reality,  as  was  continually  the  case  with  many  of  our  past  official  men 
of  rank,  who  continually  disappointed  public  expectation.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  contented  to  rise  gradually  in  order  to  ensure  high  success, 
and  that  success  has  been  pre-eminent.  It  was  not  accident,  as  some  of 
his  lordship's  enemies  assert,  which  brought  him  out.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  descended  from  a  truly  great  man,  whose  example,  perhaps,  inspired 
him.  His  lordship  waited  until  the  '*  pear  was  ripe  "  before  he  made 
himself  conspicuous.  Who  will  prove  that  his  course  was  an  erroneous 
one,  when  its  results  have  been  so  brilliant  ?  He  could  not  be  called  a 
party  man — one  of  those  who  would  vote  pro  or  con,  because  certain 
friends  made  it  their  request  he  should  vote  by  the  colour  and  not  by  the 
sense  of  the  question.  His  political  schooling  was  Tory,  and  they  who 
assert  his  progress  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  his  experience,  would  lead 
the  country  to  expect  he  must  be  a  scion  of  the  old  stock  of  the  dim- 
sighted  from  party  fever.  His  lordship  has  been  charged  with  treating  too 
lightly  things  not  accustomed  to  be  so  handled,  however  true  to  that  cha- 
racter they  might  be  in  reality.  Yet  to  be  truthful  in  the  senate  is  no 
small  merit  in  a  minister  of  the  first  order,  nor  can  every  temperament  be 
bridled  to  treat  folly  like  wisdom,  and  compliment  the  inveterate  im- 
becility that  sometimes  afflicts  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  because 
it  is  policy  to  conceal  their  nakedness.  In  all  events,  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, under  the  noble  viscount,  has  well  sustained  the  reputation  of  Eng- 
land in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  has  never  been  higher,  and  we  are 
not  aware  what  more  could  have  been  done  under  circumstances  so 
singular  as  the  country  has  recently  witnessed.  We  think  his  lordship  may 
repose  upon  his  laurels  in  this  case  ;  for,  wonderful  to  say,  he  has  recently 
subdued — what  no  minister,  that  we  recollect,  ever  did  subdue  before — 
that  spirit  of  cavil  upon  a  great  question  which  in  times  past  so  often 
attempted  to  persuade  the  nation  that  no  public  duty  was  mor^  necessary 
than  to  divide,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  party,  upon  points  where  a 
patriotic  unanimity  became  a  species  of  self-defence  agunst  external 
insult. 
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DINNERS  AND  DINNER-PARTIES .♦ 

Wheit  the  last  leader  of  the  Hebrews  of  rtie  Cemmonweritli,  portnw*- 
mg  wtmt  a  kin^  would  be,  deteribed  him  as  taking  their  danghters  to  be 
confectioDaries,  and  to  be  eooks,  and  to  be  bakers,  it  is  manifost  that  be  hf 
no  means  hM  those  pnrsuits  in  soch  high  esteem  as  dees  the  andior  of 
ihe  book  now  before  ns.  Never  was  there  such  a  tirade  against  the  fair 
aex  for  their  presumed  negiect  of  the  cpsatnre-eomforts  of  man !  The 
okl  badielor  and  Yachtsman  can  see  nothing  in  woman  bat  a  cook.  If 
man  is  distingoished  from  a  gorilla  by  Hurting  a  fire,  so  his  better- 
half  should  do  nothing  but  cook  his  yictnals  and  ^*  help  to  make  the 
ghittony.** 

In  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  even  in  Spain,  the  housewives  of  the 
upper  classes  regulate  the  m^ajs^,  in  which  thev  take  pleasure,  it  having  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  their  girlhood.  They  have  their  model  kitckms,  where 
order,  neatness^  and  cleanliness  reign  triumphant;  where  the  bricfat  cooking 
and  porcelain  saueepans  attract  the  notice  of  the  DKwt  sapeifioial,  and  from 
whence  is  obtained,  as  if  by  magic,  a  prettily  conceived  dinner,  fitted  for  the 


light  as  an  intellectual  employment  and  refined  pursuit,  paramount  to  all  their 
duties,  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  chemistry.  They  disdain  the  exces- 
sive  desire  of  amusem^it,  whidi  they  know  indisposes  the  mmd  to  industrf,  and 
is  not  favourable  to  oivil»atk>n ;  the  gentlewomen  of  those  oountriea  know  that 
every  one  of  the  great  human  familv  have  their  duties,  and  that  the  better 
educated  are  bouna  to  set  example  to  those  below  them.  They  avoid  all  tlie  spirit- 
less and  crowded  societies  where  a  round  of  low  and  trifiing  amusements  fills  the 
hours  of  what  are  called  entertainments. 

Such  is  the  example  set  to  us  by  the  thrifty,  companionable,  contented, 
and  useful  housewives  of  the  Continent.  Our  country  presents,  unfor- 
tunately, just  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  This  u  the  way,  according  to 
this  our  latest  authority,  that  the  girls  of  England  are  brought  i^; 

The  offshoots  of  nobiiity  with  only  empty  titles  for  their  fortunes;  baioneta 
who  never  ought  to  have  had  the  honour ;  loughts  without  means ;  aspiring  mer- 
chants ;  aspiring  barristers,  who  had  been  better  with  a  trade ;  aspiring  vulgarity 
of  all  sorts,  ay,  and  all  the  other  classes,  jostle  with  the  tradesman ;  uiey  are  all 
diseased  with  selfish  vanity,  and  thev  all  try  to  imitate  the  upper  five  thousand ; 
consequently,  they  diverge  from  the  natural  path  in  the  education  of  their 
daughters,  who  are  sent  to  those  equivocal  places  called  boardings-schools  or 
colleges,  to  be  prepared  for  a  fnture  life  of  martyrdom ;  where  what  is  drummed 
into  them  is  artificial  or  of  no  use,  and  if  not  immediately  abandoned,  isonmac^ 
riage ;  some  are  taught  to  balance  the  body,  to  curtsey  to  a  mock  queen,  to  eater 
a  mock  carriage,  to  mount  a  mock  horse,  to  be  presented  at  a  mock  court;  others 
learn  things  ^ioh  it  had  been  well  for  them  they  had  never  known ;  they  are  all, 
as  it  is  called,  educated ;  they  are  all  dressed  alike,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tingaish  the  one  from  the  other,  but  if  there  b  a  preference,  we  should  give  it 
to  the  daughters  of  the  tradesmen ;  many  of  these  superficially-educated  giris 
have  to  seex  their  livelihoods,  and  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hopeless  condition  of 

*  Dinners  and  Dinner-Parties.  PuUished  for  the  Author.  Chapman  and  HaO. 
1862. 
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tint  spiritless  tad  finendkss  dass  eaUed  teachers  of  the  nonsense  they  have 
aoqiired,  and  so  it  drciiktes  nntil  yoa  Smd  »  piaaofiofte  in  nen^  OYery  lodgii^- 
Loose  kitchen. 

Poor  girls!  Tliej  are  ignorant,  do  not  eren  know  their  pence  or 
multiplication  tables^  their  whole  education  is  vicious,  and,  what  is  worse, 
repugnant  to  the  fieeCngs  of  modesty.  The  parrot,  the  cat,  and  the  dog, 
are  instances  of  inteUect  above  the  females  educated  at  fsshionabTe 
sehools,  £ar  ^y  fefiise  tbetr  food  if  not  properly  cooked ;  say,  our  morose 
old  bachelor-yachtsman  declares  that  the  present  race  of  girls  mn  akown 
by  their  dress  to  be  fagt,  dirty,  and  indelicate  in  mind  : 

The  women  and  girls  that  mount  what  are  commonlT  called  pork  pies,  or 
things  with  feathers  stuck  in  them,  are  looked  on  by  the  men  as  fast  young 
women,  and  not  the  images  of  modesty ;  the  bug  gowns  that  trail  up  the  ^& 
of  the  pavement  are  taken  to  bespeak  the  dirtiness  of  the  wearer :  and  the  silly 
under-gear  of  iron  and  cane  is  said  to  be  the  sure  sign  of  an  indelicate  and  un- 
chaste mind,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  woman  can  be  in  ignorance 
of  that  which  she  exhibits  when  waltzing,  stooping,  mounting  a  staircase,  getting 
into  a  carriage,  or  standing  over  the  iron  rails  of  fashionable  shops.  Florence 
Nightingale  says :  "It  is,  1  think,  alarming,  peculiarly  at  this  time,  when  the 
female  ink-bottles  are  perpetually  impressmg  upon  us 'woman's  particular  worth 
and  general  missionaiiness,'  to  see  that  the  dress  of  women  is  daily  more  and 
more  unfitting  them  for  any  '  mission'  or  usefulness  at  all.  It  is  equally  unfitted 
for  all  poetic  and  aQ  domestic  purposes.  A  man  is  now  a  more  umdy  and  far 
less  objectionable  being  in  a  sick-room  than  a  woman.  Compelled  by  ner  dress, 
eyery  woman  now  either  shuffles  or  waddles ;  only  a  man  can  cross  the  floor  of 
a  sick-room  without  shaking  it.  What  is  become  of  woman's  bgfat  step — the 
finn,  light,  quick  step  we  have  been  asking  for  ?  A  nurse  who  rustles  (I  am 
speaking  of  nurses  professional  and  unpro^sional)  is  the  horror  of  a  ptient, 
tAOU^h  perhaps  he  aoes  not  know  why.  The  fidget  of  silk  and  crinolme,  the 
rattlmg  of  keys,  the  creaking  of  stays  and  of  shoes,  wiU  do  a  patient  more  harm 
than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world  will  do  him  good.  The  noiseless  step  of 
women,  the  noiseless  drapery  of  women,  are  mere  figures  of  speech  in  this  day. 
Her  skirts  (and  well  if  they  do  not  throw  down  some  piece  of  furniture)  will  at 
least  brush  against  eveir  artide  in  the  room  as  she  moves.  Fortunate  it  is  if 
her  skirts  do  not  catch  fire,  and  if  the  nurse  does  not  give  herself  up  a  sacrifice, 
tether  with  her  patient,  to  be  burnt  in  her  own  petticoats.  I  wish  the  Re- 
gistrar-GenenJ  would  tell  us  the  exact  number  of  deaths  by  burning  occasioned 
by  this  absurd  and  hideoois  custom.  I  wish,  too,  that  people  who  wear  crinoline 
oould  see  the  indecency  of  their  own  dress  as  cd;her  people  see  it.  A  respectable 
elderly  woman  stooping  forward,  invested  in  crinoline,  exposes  quite  as  much  of 
her  own  person  to  tne  patient  lying  in  the  room  as  any  opera  dancer  does  on  the 
stage.    6ut  no  one  will  ever  tell  her  this  unpleasant  truth." 

Nor  is  this  all  It  is  sot  solely  that  the  neglect  of  the  art  of  cookery 
implies  eyery  yioe  and  defioteocy,  but  it  is  alBO  tint  such  neglect  entufs 
ineyitable  poverty.  Hiere  is  a  prevailing  opiinoB  aoMog  most  females 
that  they  are  exempt  from  household  dvties  by  reason  of  their  property, 
and  the  smaller  the  property  the  stronger  is  the  opinion.  Yet  are  we 
gravely  told  in  the  face  of  this,  as  the  result  of  senous  statistical  facts, 
that  among  the  10,302,873  women  of  England  and  Wales,  there  are  not 
one  hundred  whose  ettates  or  fortunes  wiU  exempt  them  from  their  house- 
hold duties.  In  the  fiMse  of  this,  the  ooniscation  and  lofses  (not  to  men- 
tion the  miseries)  entailed  by  ignoranee  aad  pride  in  the  process  of 
cookery  amounted  to  six  times  the  sum  levied  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates. 
Ponder  on  this,  fair  ladies!  And  if  not  enough,  add  to  it  the  consoling 
hct  thus  announced : 

2  a2 
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There  are  few  hoasewives  that  know  anything  at  all  of  domestic  daty,  and 
there  are  no  female  servants  of  character  fitted,  for  the  duties,  although  the 
females  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  number  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
more  than  the  male  population,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  cook 
a  potato. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  half  the  married  men  wish  themselves  single,  and 
that  the  bachelors  dread  the  expenses  and  disagreeables  of  a  home  of  discooofort, 
and  prefer  bachelor's  comforts  to  the  miseries  of  love  in  a  cottage  with  a  wife  of 
fashionable  education,  or  rather  no  education,  and  babies  and  drabs  of  nursemaids 
in  perspective  P 

Were  there  no  exergue  to  this  coin,  no  other  side  to  such  uncompro- 
mising condemnation  of  the  sex,  we  could  almost  fancy  the  retort 
courteous : 

You've  written  a  book, 
Go  marry  your  cook  ! 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  matters  present  themselves  ; 
a  happy  contrast,  a  delightful  relief  to  the  nightmare  of  useless  wives, 
bad  cookery,  dyspepsia,  and  early  death.  It  saves  the  author  firom 
Coventry.     It  is  the  "  gentlewoman"  par  eminence  and  her  menage  : 

The  first  glance  of  her  is  like  the  preface  of  a  beautiful  book — she  presents  a 
world  of  thmgs,  of  mmd  and  elegimce.  The  botanist  crosses  mountains  and 
valleys  before  lie  meets  with  a  rare  fiower,  and  when  he  does,  it  may  be  likened 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness. 

''  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness. 

*'Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her." 

The  gentlewoman  exemplifies  that  her  accomplishments  are  not  incompatible 
with  her  duty ;  she  sitteth  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  distributes  God's  bounties 
to  her  admiring  guests.  In  her  presence  small  indeed  appear  all  other  women. 
She  is  conscious  of  the  millions  of  wrongs  that  are  perpetrated  by  deputy, 
and  she  disdains  claiming  exemption  from  the  duties  that  were  imposed  upon 
Eve. 

The  gentlewoman  is  aware  that  the  human  frame  is  reminded  of  the  loss 
which  its  vital  mechanism  has  undergone  by  the  call  of  hunger,  and  such  loss 
must  be  replaced  by  good  and  sufficient  food,  or  the  vital  fiame  will  be  enfeebled 
and  ultimately  extinguished.  The  compliance  is  the  fulfilment  of  an  agreeable 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  a  real  enjoyment. 

If  ever  you  get  introduced  into  a  house  where  the  lady  of  the  mansion  looks 
to  the  cuisme,  vou  need  not  be  under  the  apprehension  of  poison.  Be  sure  to 
treat  her  as  (she  is)  a  superior  bein^ ;  ana  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  an  invitation,  put  off  aiw  and  every  engagement,  even  by  conunand  of 
Maiestv.    You  will  find  yourself  amply  repaid. 

iNeither  refuse  an  invitation  to  dine  on  board  a  yacht.  You  are  sure  of  a  good 
dinner.  In  the  little  kitchens  are  composed  the  prettiest  littb  dinners  that  can 
be  conceived ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  so  many  women  as  have  partaken  of  the 
hospitality  of  those  places  should  not  have  tried  to  follow  the  example. 

Again,  where  are  such  breakfasts  to  be  had  as  on  board  a  yacht  P  Fish  hot 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  and  the  remainder  of  the  various  little  dishes  of  the 
precedmg  day  re-cooked  and  prettily  put  on  the  table,  the  very  si^ht  of  them 
making  you  hungry.  This  is  beneath  the  thought  or  dignity  of  an  £iglish  ladv, 
who  thinks  a  cup  of  tea,  badly  made,  and  bread-and-butter,  is  sufficient  hTCskr- 
fast,  especially  if  enlivened  by  a  hard-boiled  egg,  nearly  cold. 
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If  it  should  be  Tonr  good  lot  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  wine-cellar,  and 
who  looks  after  it  nimself,  be  assured  that  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  raiJ^s  far 
above  the  every-day  man.  You  may  safely  listen  to  his  conversation,  and  you 
will  understand  it,  although  you  may  have  drank  four  bottles  of  his  wine. 

How  enjoyable  is  a  dinner  where  all  affectation  b  abandoned,  where  there  is 
no  competition  in  vanity,  where  the  guests  are  all  good  temper  and  smiles,  no 
smell  of  scents  or  filthy  patchouli  to  disturb  your  digestion,  where  the  convives 
give  their  attention  to  the  dinner,  knowing  that  eacli  entree  should  be  eaten  at 
the  moment  it  is  in  its  highest  perfection.  At  such  a  dinner  yon  never  hear 
senseless  cackle,  but  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments ;  the  guests  are  all 
attention  to  each  other,  and  pass  the  plates  according  to  convenience  (without 
waiting  a  servant),  and  enlivening  the  entertainment  by  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation. 

The  French  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  art  of  dinner-giving,  and  they  say  good 
eating  is  favourable  to  beauty,  and  keeps  off  the  exterior  appearance  of  old  age. 
It  gives  brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  freshness  to  the  skin,  and  stays  the  depression  of 
the  muscles  which  cause  the  wrinkles  that  are  the  enemies  of  beauty ;  and  that 
it  is  certain  that  those  females  who  know  how  to  eat  are  comparatively  ten  years 
younger  in  appearance  than  those  that  know  not  the  science ;  and  tliat  painters 
and  sculptors  are  aware  of  the  fact,  for  they  never  represent  the  half-starved,  the 
bilious,  or  the  pale,  fix)m  the  malady  of  badly-cooked  food,  their  blotches,  wrinkles, 
or  decrepitude. 

A  dinner  well  chosen  for  a  partjr  of  eight  genial  souls,  four  ^ntlewomen  and 
four  gentlemen,  put  on  a  snow-white  table,  and,  to  save  the  noise  and  trouble  of 
servants  brushing  and  disturbing  the  company,  four  knives  and  four  forks  to  each 
guest ;  nothing  else  on  the  table,  except  the  bill  of  fare,  and  a  thick  bit  of  bread 
to  each  guest,  and  the  four  glasses,  and  four  wines  necessary  for  such  a  party, 
every  dish  brought  from  the  model  kitchen  and  put  on  separately,  being  timed 
to  come  on  the  table  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  and  eaten  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  in  its  highest  perfection.  Such  a  dinner  is  fit  for  the  gods — it  surpasses 
the  high-vaunted  dmners  of  either  the  Goldsmiths',  Eishmongers',  or  Merchant 
Taylors* ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

There  are  some  hints  and  stories  about  cooks  that  are  by  no  means 
savoury,  whatever  their  dishes  may  be.  We  have  seen  potages,  aban- 
doned after  a  trial  at  a  confectioner's,  returned  to  the  tureen ;  we  have 
heard  of  the  refuse  of  some  thirty  basins  of  pea-soup,  too  hot  to  be 
devoured  during  the  short  stay  of  the  train,  being  poured  back  for  the 
delectation  of  the  next  batch  of  wayfarers,  but  there  is  a  story  in  this 
little  book  that  casts  a  halo  of  innocence  over  such  culinary  offences. 

There  is  a  gpreat  deal  of  g^od  sense  in  the  advice  given  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  dinner-parties: 

As  all  the  dishes  cannot  be  partaken  of  at  the  same  time,  let  them  be  brought 
in  one  at  a  time.  You  will  save  annoyance  to  the  guests,  and  two  servants  will 
suffice,  and  the  dinner  will  be  well  served. 

As  to  the  laying  of  the  table,  see  k  propos  of  the  gentlewoman  and  ner 
m6iage ;  but  it  is  a  very  comfortable  method  to  have  the  servants  in  the  room 
only  when  they  are  rung  for ;  in  such  case,  each  guest  will  pass  the  plate  to  his 
neighbour. 

X^ever  wait  dinner.  Have  it  up  the  moment  it  is  ready ;  if  a  male  guest  should 
not  arrive  in  time,  he  is  not  worth  waiting  for ;  if  a  female,  it  wul  teach  her 
better  manners. 

In  helpmg  the  guests,  do  not  imitate  the  would-be  fine  ladies  who  think  they 
are  doing  gentility  when  they  pull  wry  faces,  askine  if  you  will  have  a  leg  or 
wing,  forgetting  that  a  fowl  has  only  two,  and  if  aU  chose  the  same  she  could 
not  supply  them ;  and  be  sure  you  do  not  imitate  her  in  waitmg  for  the  grave- 
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iagftar,  tile  amte,  or  tke  ^tk  hoj  to  hud  tou  vonr  pkto,  dikomfjk  joxl  are 
sittmg  next  her.    Help  qiiiokk,  amd  bms  on  the  plate. 

Let  evearj  gwcKt  help  hime^f  and  cnaMeoge  kis  neigkbour  to  wine ;  it  begets 
good  fellowsmp,  and  afoida  the  aimoyaace  of  awkiwd  servanta  sloppii^  the 
wine  mto  jonr  glass.  People  forget  that  the  good  old  &shion  was  abaa£med 
on  the  Queen  ooming  to  tne  throne,  who,  as  a  ^1,  could  not  challenge  her 

guests  to  take  wine ;  and  thus  it  became  the  fsshnm  to  imitate  her  Majesty  in 
lat  which  to  her  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  selection  of  the  g^oests  should  not  be  forgotten.  No  Amphitryon  neglects 
it ;  choose  them  for  tbw  j^ood  qualities,  let  them  be  amiaUe  and  sociable ;  do 
not  infite  those  whose  vanity  would  usurp  the  talk ;  such  people  are  empty  aad 
disagreeable,  and  no  more  to  be  admired  than  the  wasps-bite  disposition  of 
some  other  people  :  above  all,  never  invite  a  garrulous  woman ;  she  will  detain 
her  soup-plate  on  the  table  talking  nonsense  until  the  fish  is  entirdy  spoiled. 

There  is  a  dass  of  woman  that  should  be  excluded  from  every  dinner.  I  mean 
the  woman  that  takes  a  lM*eakfast,  and  afterwards  consume  a  couple  of  mutton 
diops,  or  an  omelette  or  sweetbread,  at  her  luncheon,  and  finishes  at  Chmter's^ 
or  some  other  pastrycook's.    Such  women  never  do  credit  to  any  dinner. 

There  are  also  some  simple,  practical,  and  capital  recipes  and  directioiiSy 
whiefa  will  alone  more  than  repay  the  investment  made  in  this  small  hook. 
There  are,  further,  some  would-be  clever  accounts  of  dinner-parties  to  be 
avoided,  but  these  have  become  worn-out  themes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  so,  for  such  observations  are  never  in  good  taste. 
When  a  host  and  hostess  have  done  their  best  to  ensure  their  guests  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  we  think  those  persons  who  proclaim  their  waiters  to 
be  hired  mutes,  their  room  a  horse-box,  their  soups  the  essence  of  dirty 
saucepans,  their  patties  lumps  of  clay,  their  sauce  bill-sticker's  paste,  their 
joints  vulgar  logs,  their  jellies  from  the  horse- knacker's,  their  sherry  cape, 
their  port  sloe-juice,  and  their  conversation  small-talk,  are  just  as  much  to 
be  avoided  in  sending  out  the  invitations  as  are  the  stuck-up  people,  the 
ignoramuses,  the  vulgar,  and  the  impostors  met  with  at  mixed  dinner- 
parties to  be  avoided  by  the  invited.  It  is  curious  that  your  bon-vivant 
u  notoriously  a  good-natured  animal,  your  gourmet  as  notoriously  a 
morose,  peevish,  fretful,  critical,  and  uncongenial,  unsocial  bore.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  digestion :  your  bon-vivant  enjoys  a  good  dinner,  and 
can  digest  it ;  your  gourmet  cannot  enjoy  a  good  dinner;  he  sees  dirt  in 
every  dish,  adulteration  in  every  condiment,  and  poison  in  every  drink. 
He  goes  away  discontented,  reckoning  every  dinner  as  a  dozen  nails 
to  his  coffin,  and  justly  so,  for  he  cannot  digest  what  is  placed  before  him 
any  more  than  if  it  were  brass  nails. 
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PASTOifcS  AND  PKDPHETS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

rSQTSSTANT  INSUJtRBCTION  IK  THK  VITABAI8. 

Drtvem  out  of  their  native  country  hj  the  Dragoniuides  that  followed 
HpOD  the  aiocndancy  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  over  a  decrepit  mooarch, 
and  the  rerocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestant  pastors  said 
to  their  flocks,  **  Fear  nothing :  if  we  can  no  longer  be  with  you,  the 
Spirit  of  the^Lord  will  not  abwdon  you ;  it  will  be  always  with  you  when 
two  er  three  are  gathered  together,  and  it  will  speak  through  the  mouths 
even  of  women  and  ehildren." 

These  words,  taken  by  the  unenHgfatened  rustics  in  their  literal  accep- 
tation, had  a  great  effect  upon  many  of  the  less  fortunate,  whose  poverty 
obliged  them  to  remain  in  France.  Since  their  temples  had  been  razed 
to  the  ground  and  their  worship  proscribed,  they  assembled  in  the  depth 
of  the  lorest  or  the  seclusion  of  mountains  to  pray  together  secretly. 
These  were  what  were  called  the  ^'  Churches  of  the  D^rt,"  churchei 
that  boasted  of  their  pastors,  or  predicators,  who  braved  death  to  remain 
futhful  to  their  cause.  A  long  and  atrocious  persecution  had  at  onoe 
irritated  aad  exalted  the  spirit  of  the  rural  population,  and  it  gave  origin 
to  a  religious  enthusiasm  amounting  in  some  cases  to  hallueination,  which 
aooQ  becaoie  epdemic.  To  these  persecuted  creatures  the  mountains  and 
the  wiideroess  appeared  as  if  peopled  with  {^ntoms,  and  resounded  with 
the  voices  of  revelation.  In  such  solitudes  the  dreams  of  excited  brains 
assnmed  a  shape  and  form,  and  the  least  noise  was  heralded  and  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  imposture 
came  in  aid  of  this  disposition  of  minds.  They  appealed  to  the  case  of 
one  Du  Serre,  who  was  accused  with  having  prepared  children,  by  low 
living  and  religious  excitement,  to  enact  the  part  of  prophets  on  the 
mountain  Peyra,  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  impulse  was  far  more  widely  extended,  to  find 
that  at  the  very  tiaie  when  Du  Serre*s  prophets  were  preaching  against 
the  Roman  Church  while  sleeping,  as  Fl^chier  had  it,  the  same  pheno* 
mena  of  inspiration  manifested  themselves  at  Castres,  in  High  Langoe- 
doe,  a  hundred  leagues  from  Dauphiny.  Mere  children  began  to  preach 
and  prophesy  there  in  a  precisely  similar  manner — a  thing  whkh  seemed 
to  show  that  the  ecstatic  illuminism  produced  by  a  general  cause,  and 
which  was  about  to  make  such  rapid  progress,  was  in  reality  exploding 
suBuhaneously  in  different  places. 

The  first  of  these  manifestations  dedared  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castres,  in  the  spring  of  1668.  An  angel  appeared  to  a  shepherdess 
of  La  Capelle,  ten  years  of  age,  and  forbcMle  her  going  to  mass.  The 
news  of  this  miracle  propagated  in  the  country,  attracted  a  great  number 
of  persons  to  see  the  little  girL  The  angel,  who  had  given  orders  to 
quit  the  Catholic  churches,  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  it  was  in  v^  that 
uie  youthful  prophet  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  of  Sommieres,  at  the  loot 
of  the  C^vennes.  The  first  spark  was  struck,  and  it  was  destined  to  light 
vp  a  geoenJ  conflagration* 
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In  the  same  country  of  Castres,  from  whenoe  the  youthful  shepherdess 
of  La  Capelle  came,  a  firm  predicator  of  g^at  renown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Corbi^re  by  name,  was  likewise  favoured  with  the  visits  of  angels. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  two  angels  were  said  to  have  appeared  after  a 
sermon  preached  by  Corbi^re,  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  of  six 
hundred  persons.  They  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  with  having 
attended  mass,  and  expelled  them  from  the  bosom  of  the  elect. 

The  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  Barbeyrao,  set  his 
emissaries  on  the  track  of  this  dangerous  prophet.  As  Corbiere  was 
preaching  on  Palm  Sunday  in  the  forest  of  Cazarils,  the  dragoons  sur- 
rounded the  congregation.  Pursued  by  the  soldiery,  the  minister 
stopped,  turned  round,  and  describing  a  circle  with  his  stick,  ''Back, 
Satan !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  terrible  voice  to  the  dragoons.  His  threat- 
ening tone,  his  raised  stick,  the  fierce  attitude  and  wild  figure  of 
the  prophet  so  surprised  the  horsemen,  that,  thinking  they  had  a  super- 
natural being  to  deal  with,  they  hesitated,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of 
taking  themselves  off,  had  it  not  been  for  the  captain  of  the  detachment 
coming  up,  and  who,  less  troubled  by  scruples,  rode  up  to  the  orator  of 
the  desert  and  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol. 

Among  the  numerous  prophets  who  made  their  i^pearance  at  the  same 
epoch,  a  young  shepherdess  of  Crest,  in  Dauphiny,  acquired  great  cele- 
brity. Isabeau  Vincent,  or  the  "  belle  Isabeau,''  as  she  was  called,  was  a 
girl  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  father  was  a  wool- 
carder  at  Saon,  near  Crest,  in  the  diocese  of  Die.  Misery  having  forced 
her  to  quit  the  paternal  home,  she  was  received  by  her  godfither,  a 
peasant,  who  gave  her  some  sheep  to  look  after.  It  was  whilst  thus 
humbly  engaged  that  some  unknown  person  paid  her  a  visit,  and  con- 
secrated her  a  prophetess.  The  fair  Isabeau  nad  a  quickness  of  intel- 
ligence and  a  command  oflanguage  that  particularly  fitted  her  for  her 
mission.  After  having  made  her  first  essays  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
her  reputation  soon  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  Dauphiny.  The 
fame  of  her  g^fts  even  reached  Rotterdam,  where  Jurieu  procliumed  the 
event  as  a  first  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  published  in  his  works. 
Alas !  we  have  had  false  prophets  in  all  times,  and  they  still  exist  in  our 
own  days.  The  learned  doctor,  in  his  zeal  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
Church,  and  to  ensure  the  triumphant  restoration  of  Calvinism  in  France, 
had,  in  his  exile,  so  busied  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  that, 
like  many  others,  he  turned  prophet  himself.  In  one  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  1686,  under  the  title  of  *<  The  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy; 
or,  the  Cominff  Delivery  of  the  Church/'  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  secret  of  Grod's  counsels,  and  to  have  arranged  the 
events  which  had  been  disarranged  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Speaking  of  the  event  which  he  most  fondly  anticipated,  he  said : 
''  Papism  will  beg^n  to  tumble  down  in  four  or  five  years  hence,  and  the 
reformation  will  be  established  in  France.  That  will  happen  precisely  in 
1690."  Jurieu  is  supposed  from  his  influence  to  have  contributed  to  the 
propagation  of  minor  prophets.  A  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour  in 
Holland,  with  the  inscription  JuRius  Propheta. 

But  to  return  to  the  fair  Isabeau.  The  apostate  Brueys,  the  Catholic 
historian  of  the  war  of  the  C6vennes,  is  forced  to  admit  that  she  played 
her  part  as  prophetess  with  great  success.     Those  who  saw  and  heard  her 
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prophesy  were  stniok  with  her  exceeding^  beauty  when  her  coantenaDce 
was  lit  up  with  enthusiasm.  When  still  a  mere  shepherdess,  she  had 
captivatea  a  counsellor  of  Dauphiny,  named  Gerlan,  who  attended  her 
every  evening  at  the  little  gatherings  which  assembled  to  hear  her,  and 
he  carefully  preserved  every  word  that  she  uttered. 

Gerian  first  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  young  git]  by  pretending 
to  be  a  traveller  in  want  of  drink.  Whilst  she  was  giving  him  a  glass  of 
water  he  observed  her  closely.  She  was  of  moderate  height,  little  rather 
than  otherwise,  with  an  irregular  face,  thin  and  browned  by  exposure, 
with  a  good  forehead  and  great  black  eyes,  prominent  yet  mild.  The 
description  might  have  been  written  by  a  modem  phrenologist :  large 
reasoning  powers,  much  susceptibility  to  wonder  and  enthusiasm,  and 
fully  developed  organ  of  language. 

*'  Sister,'  said  the  counsellor  to  her,  **  blessed  be  God  who  has  done 
me  the  favour  to  let  me  see  and  hear  you,  that  I  may  be  strengthened  in 
my  faith  and  receive  consolation  from  his  persecuted  children." 

**  You  are  welcome,"  she  replied ;  "  this  very  evening  I  shall  evan- 
gelise some  of  our  brethren  assembled  in  the  mountain." 

The  friends  started  together  at  dusk.  Two  young  girls  and  about 
twenty  peasants,  with  the  counsellor,  followed  Isabeau,  who  walked  very 
fast,  although  the  road  was  bad  and  the  night  dark.  A  numerous 
assemblage  were  awaiting  her.  '*  I  am  incapable  of  speaking  of  myself," 
she  said ;  and,  fidling  on  her  knees,  she  added :  '^  O  God !  loosen  my 
tongue,  if  it  is  Thy  good  pleasure,  so  that  I  may  proclaim  Thy  word,  and 
comfort  this  afflicted  people."  And  the  Spirit  seized  her  at  once,  and 
she  made  a  long  prayer.  After  having  had  a  psalm  sung,  the  key  to 
which  she  gave  with  much  melody,  she  preached  with  a  loud  voice  upon 
the  text :  '*  If  any  one  tells  you  :  here  is  Christ,  he  is  here,  he  is  there, 
believe  him  not"  *<  I  thought,"  says  Crerlan,  ''that  I  heard  an  angel 
speaking." 

Isabeau  appeared  sometimes  as  if  buried  in  so  profound  a  lethargy  that 
it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  her.  It  was,  indeed,  in  vain  at  such 
times  that  she  was  called,  shaken,  pinched,  nay,  even  burnt.  Yet  whilst 
thus  apparently  asleep,  she  would  sing  psalms  in  a  clear  loud  voice.  After 
having  sung,  she  would  improvise  prayers,  recite  long  fragments  of  the 
Bible,  commentate  upon  the  Holy  Writ,  apostrophise  papists,  and  deliver 
sermons  with  great  eloquence.  "  Come  to  me,"  she  would  say,  "  you 
who  are  overworked  and  burthened.  The  Saviour  of  our  souls  calls  us  ; 
we  must  follow  him.  Our  Saviour  has  himself  suffered  so  much !  He  is 
our  good  master  and  our  redeemer."  At  other  times  she  had  recourse 
to  trivial  comparisons :  *'  They  have  done  as  Judas  did  to  our  Lord ;  they 
have  entangled  him  in  a  net  (ils  ont  tricot^  ib  ont  fait  le  tricotage ; 
literally,  they  have  knitted  him,  made  a  knitting  of  him).  They  will 
dry  up  like  the  stubble  of  a  field  that  is  mown.  Mass,  mass,  what  do 
you  think,  my  dear  brethren,  that  mass  is  like  ?  I  compare  it  to  a 
beautiful  silver  plate ;  it  is  white  on  the  surface,  but  black  within." 

When  restored  to  herself,  the  prophetess  did  not  remember  anythbg 
that  had  occurred,  or  that  she  had  said.  She  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
that  she  had  slept  soundly,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  be  fatigued, 
although  she  had  spoken  sometimes  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours  oon- 
tinoously. 
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This  eondkion  of  tU  &ar  ItabcM  lias  been  lik«ied  to  tke  state  of 
townaarfwliini  tndnoed  bj  mwgnetAam ;  this  OMy  he,  but  m  fhtodd  prefer 
tho  Mnple  Mcplaiifttioii  of  a  partial  sUep,  kiTolving  all  the  nataral  func- 
tioMS  exeepi  Uie  snffezcitod  powers,  jW  as  in  draaniiag  we  dream  and 
talk  of  that  which  has  most  interested  or  oecupied  the  mind. 

The  shepherdess  of  Crest  beeame  at  last  iaaMiis  for  the  freqoeiM^  of 
her  eestasies.  Her  celebrity  caused  her  to  he  inrited  to  Ch^ooble,  where 
she  effected  some  important  cesTersioos.  Among  these  were  Madame  de 
fiai3^  widow  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Ghrenoble,  who  finished 
by  becooMog  iaepured  herself  aod  commimicating  her  deliiious  enthusiasm 
to  her  dan^ter. 

This  tri— ph,  deemed  so  glorious  for  Isabeau,  had  an  ioconTenieuoe 
attached  to  it,  which  was,  that  it  created  a  sensation  among  the  anstocraey 
of  Dauphuiy.  Persecuted  by  the  intendant  of  the  province,  Madame  de 
Baix  withdrew  to  a  country-house  that  slie  possessed  near  livron,  a  Uttle 
town  situate  on  the  left  boak  of  the  Rh6ne,  between  Crest  and  Vaknoe. 
No  less  than  three  hundred  persons  who  heard  her  prophesy  there  were 
seized  with  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Expelled  from  Livron,  she 
crossed  the  Rhdne,  and  went  on  preaching  and  prophesying,  until  she  and 
her  daughter  were  both  arrested  at  Toumon.  She  was,  however,  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  intendant  of  her  own  province. 

The  latter,  Boachu  by  name,  disembarrassed  of  Madame  de  Baix,  8S§ 
his  emissaries  on  tite  track  of  the  fair  Isabeau.  It  was  really  time,  for 
to  have  let  her  go  only  a  few  weeks  more,  and  there  would  not  have  been 
a  man  in  all  Dauphiay  who  would  not  have  been  gifited  with  the  power 
of  prophesying.  The  initiation  by  breathing  upon  a  person  had,  in  the 
exeated  state  of  people's  minds  in  tiiat  day,  become  no  longer  necessary  : 
it  was  sufficient  that  Isabeau  should  pass  by  that  the  spirit  should  emanate 
from  her  to  those  who  were  in  her  vicinity.  Jurieu  relates  that  a  man, 
upon  retiring  from  one  of  these  gatherings,  fell  down,  as  if  struck  by  some 
grievous  illness,  upon  two  feet  deep  of  snow,  and  then,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
Bke  a  person  who  was  asleep,  he  began  to  preach  and  prophesy. 

Luckily  for  the  intendant  Bouchu,  who  was  perfectly  dumb-founded  at 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  the  ^ef^rdess  of  Crest  was  not  so  difficult 
to  secure  as  dw  counaellor's  widow.  His  agents  soon  brought  her  before 
him.  Af^r  several  questions  of  a  generid  nature,  to  which  she  gave 
satbiactory  rephee,  Fiechier  relates  in  his  work,  "  Relations  des  Fana- 
tiquss,"  being  interrogated  upon  the  diseourses  which  she  was  said  to  hokl 
forth  in  her  sleep,  she  answered,  with  an  appearance  of  great  simplicity, 
^^  but  which  for  all  that  was  not  wanting  in  affectation,"  that  in  truth  she 
had  heard  say  that  she  prophesied  when  she  was  asle^  but  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  it,  for  she  could  not  know  any  thing  about  it,  as  people  were 
net  aware  of  what  they  did  in  their  sleep.  However  much  pressed  upon 
this  point,  she  adhered  to  h»  statement,  and  nothkig  further  could  be 
elieited  from  her. 

F16chi»  does  not  relate^  as  is  recorded  in  the  '^  Iti^tee  Sacr6  des 
C^veones,"  that,  led  off  to  gaol,  Isabeau  replied  haughtily  to  the  judges 
who  threatened  her  with  torture,  "  You  may  kill  me  if  }'ou  like.  God 
will  feon  send  forth  odier  prophets,  who  shail  be  mere  gifted  than  I  am." 

The  judges  of  Danphiny,  more  bumane  than  were  their  brethren  of 
Languedoc  in  after  times,  did  not  care  to  have  so  handsome  a  giil 
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etited.  Everybody,  iadeed,  took  an  iaterest  in  Iier ;  she  wm  assigned  the 
publie  hospital  as  a  prison,  and  every  one  was  allowed  to  ge  and  see  ker. 
The  aristocratio  ladies  of  Ghrenoble  were  among  the  first  to  avail  theoa- 
lelves  of  this  privilege,  and  nothing  gave  thera  greater  {pleasure  than  to 
take  her  little  coasforts  and  to  hear  her  talk.  Fl^ehier  says  that,  among 
others,  Madame  de  Perissal,  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  ehamber  of 
parliamentary  e^cts  of  the  province,  passed  whole  nights  at  tins  ghrFs 
bedside.  According  to  Brueys  (^'  Histoire  du  Fanatisme  de  notare  Terns," 
liv.  iL  p.  139),  other  prophets  imprisoned  at  the  same  time  with  Isabean 
were  equally  well  trei^.  ^  Pious  persons,^'  he  relates, "  who  had  charity 
enough  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  curing  these  po<Nr  persons  of  diseased 
mind,  prevented  their  fasting,  and  gave  them  very  nourishing  food,  so 
that  gradually  they  regained  the  little  sense  they  ever  had,  and  which 
they  had  lost  by  excessive  abstinence,  after  which  they  did  not  experience 
much  di£Sculty  in  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  past  folly,  and 
gradually  to  brbg  them  back  to  reason,  and  with  reasoflu  to  faith." 

We  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  remarks  a  more  modem  author,  M.  Louis 
Figuier,  the  impartial  historian  of  the  Protestant  prophets,  for  we  only 
find  in  the  circumstance  a  further  example  of  those  conversions  of  Pellia- 
aon's,  at  six  livres  per  head,  which  were  such  a  disgrace  to  Locds  XIV. 's 
reign,  only  that  the  six  livres  were  in  this  instance  represented  by  good 
things  consumed. 

To  finish  with  the  fair  Isabeau,  she  was  so  far  converted  that  she  was 
induced  to  marry,  and  to  allow  herself  to  be  comfortably  set  up  in  the 
world,  and  in  return  to  consent  to  forego  proselytising  for  the  more 
reasonable  duties  of  a  matron.  Her  good  fortune  did  not,  however, 
extend  to  any  other  of  those  who  had  been  the  companions  of  her  captivity 
in  Grenoble* 

When  the  shepherdess  of  Crest  ceased  to  preach,  the  prophetic  spirit  in 
Dauphiny  began  to  die  away.  Nevertheless,  neither  M.  Bouchu,  nor  the 
judges,  nor  the  noble  ladies  of  Grenoble,  had  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  for  there  remained  the  <<  gentilhomme  verrier,"  M.  du  Serre.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  nobility  had  been  decreed  to  glass-manufacturers,  to 
encourage  that  branch  of  mdustry.  M.  du  Serre  had  never  ceased  holdiing 
nocturnal  assemblies  and  ordinating  prophets  on  the  mountain  of  Peyra, 
where  was  his  glass-factory.  He  bad  attached  certain  rites  to  the  ordma- 
tion,  in  order  the  more  closely  to  associate  his  neophytes  with  himself. 
He  was  seconded  by  public  opinion  in  tins  matter,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
be  considered  as  a  true  prophet,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
fair  Isabeau,  that  the  individual  should  have  been  recognised  as  such  by 
an  acknowledged  prophet,  or  have  received  the  breath  firom  him  in  pre- 
sence of  the  congregation. 

Among  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  said  gentleman  glass-faotcur,  the 
one  who  obtained  most  repute  was  a  peasant  of  Clien,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  by  name  Gabriel  Astier.  The  first  care  had  been  to  communicate 
to  his  fiftther,  mother,  and  two  sisters  the  gift  that  he  had  received,  and 
he  afterwards  inoculated  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  village.  Coming 
under  the  persecutions  of  the  intendant  Bouchu,  he  obtained  refuge  for  a 
short  time  with  Madame  de  Baix.  When  he  was  driven  widi  that  lady 
across  the  Rhdne,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  the  judge  of  Toomoa, 
and  he  carried  the  prophetic  spirit  into  the  Vivarais. 
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Although  obliged  to  conceal  hU  movements  in  a  district  that  was  full 
of  dragoons,  Gabriel  made  numerous  proselytes  in  all  the  villages  that  he 
visited.  Followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  prophets  and  prophetesses,  he 
gradually  reached  the  Bouti^res,  or  northern  slopes  of  the  Cevennes. 
There/  even  more  than  in  the  Alps,  the  spirit  of  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses  had  left  the  deepest  traces.  The  inhabitants  of  these  poor  and 
wild  regions  had  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  reform.  Their 
piety  a8  well  as  their  mountains,  almost  inaccessible,  and  buried  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  in  snow,  secured  a  safe  asylum  to  the 
fugitive  prophet  His  zealous  words,  anxiously  listened  to  in  every  direc- 
tion, propagated  ecstatism  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fire  borne  by  the  wind, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  chronicler  of  the  time. 

No  predicator,  even  in  these  times,  when  inspiration  produced  such 
extraordinary  phenomena,  possessed  in  the  same  degree  as  Gabriel  Astier 
did  that  lively  eloquence  which  could  svray  multitudes.  He  carried  away 
with  him  the  inhabitants  of  Saint-Cierge,  rranles,  Saint- Saureur,  Tauxuc, 
Saint-Michel,  Gluiras,  and  Saint-Genest.  It  seemed  as  if  there  no  longer 
existed  in  all  these  villages  any  other  care  or  desire  than  that  of  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  man  who  was  looked  upon  as  commissioned  by  the 
Deity.  The  space  available  in  the  villages  being  no  longer  laige  enough 
to  suffice  for  the  crowd  of  proselytes,  the  meetings  had  to  be  held  in  me 
midst  of  the  fields,  regardless  of  wind  and  snow. 

Nocturnal  messengers,  M.  Peyrat  relates  in  his  **  Histoire  des  Pasteurs 
du  D^rt"  (t  i.  p.  198),  announced  beforehand  where  the  prophet  would 
predicate.  By  break  of  day  men,  women,  old  men  and  youths,  young 
mothers  leading  their  children  by  the  hand  or  bearing  them  in  their  arms, 
left  their  homes  and  travelled  through  forests  and  across  valleys  till  they 
reached  the  crest  of  the  loftiest  mountains;  for  it  was  on  such  that  thej 
gathered  together,  and  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  advanced  rocks  on  the 
look-out  during  prayer- time,  *'  like  those  birds  that  only  stop  in  open  and 
remote  places,  and  then  place  out  others  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  all." 

Often  these  wandering  populations  did  not  return  to  their  domiciles  for 
several  days;  they  followed  the  prophet  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
having  for  food  nothing  but  a  few  apples  and  nuts.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  seen  since  the  days  when  John  the  Baptist  led  the  way  to  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Saviour  preached  in  the  desert.  Gabriel  Astier  called 
out  to  the  crowd,  **  Repent !  do  penance  for  having  gone  to  mass.  O 
Lord,"  he  would  continue,  «*  have  pity  upon  these  poor  sinners  !"  And 
all  those  present,  falling  on  their  knees,  repeated,  sobbing,  "  Have  pity 
upon  us ;  O  Lord,  have  pity  upon  us  !'* 

^  This  was  the  epoch  when  a  revolution,  effected  with  surprising  promp- 
titude and  facility  by  the  mere  force  of  the  Protestant  idea,  had  placed 
William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  England  in  place  of  James  11. — "a 
man,**  said  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  ^*  who  had  sacrificed  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass."  The  French  Protestants,  as  much  those  who  had  remained 
on  the  native  soil  as  those  who  had  emimted,  anticipated  aid  from  Eng- 
land, which  it  was  impossible  to  give  them,  (xabriel,  who  participate, 
or  feigned  to  participate,  in  these  hopes,  made  use  of  them  to  animate  and 
encourage  his  followers.  He  even  prophesied  the  very  day  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  come  at  the  neald  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
led  by  the  exterminating  angel     <*  Then  all  the  temples  that  bad  been 
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tumbled  down  would  rise  up  of  themseWes,  whilst  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  that  had  taken  their  places  would  evaporate  in  smoke,  and  a 
star  falling  upon  Babylon  the  prostitute  (Rome)  would  consume  the 
pontifical  chair." 

In  his  ecstasies,  M.  Peyrat  relates  ("  Pasteurs  du  Desert/'  t.  i.  p.  199)t 
he  would  see  the  heavens  open,  and  Homel  and  Brunier,  surrounded  by 
other  martyrs,  seated  upon  shining  clouds ;  he  would  also  see  paradise 
and  the  angels,  hell  and  Satan.  Sometimes  an  acute  pain  attacked  his 
bones,  and  his  soul  seemed  as  if  about  to  give  way  under  a  mortal  agony. 
He  would  then  summon  a  child  and  bid  him  sing  a  psalm.  This 
melody  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  that  the  harp  of  David  had  upon 
the  melancholy  of  Saul. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  neither  Gabriel  Astier,  nor  any  other 
of  the  prophets  of  the  epoch,  excited  the  populace  to  take  up  arms.  They 
contented  themselves  with  preaching  obedience  to  God,  rather  than  to 
the  king.  They  asserted  that,  in  so  doing,  the  faithful  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  God  would  protect  them  and  preserve  them  from  the  balls  and 
the  swords  of  the  enemy.  The  people  had  so  much  faith  in  their 
prophets,  that  even  the  tragic  etent  that  was  about  to  follow  did  not 
suffice  to  disabuse  them. 

All  the  troops  that  were  at  that  time  in  the  Vivarab  consisted  of  four 
companies  of  infantry  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Folleville,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted,  this  officer  began,  under  the  orders  of  Louvois,  to 
scour  the  country  with  his  men,  and  he  surprised  several  congregations. 
The  depositions  of  Isabeau  Charras,  who  miist  not  be  confounded  with 
the  shepherdess  of  Crest,  giving  the  details  of  one  of  these  events,  is  pre- 
served in  the  "  The&tre  Sacre  des  C6vennes :" 

<^  A  certain  Jean  Herault  of  our  neighbourhood,  and  four  or  five  of 
his  children  with  him,  had  inspirations.  The  two  youngest  were  only 
the  one  seven  and  the  other  five  and  a  half  years  old  when  they  received 
the  gift ;  I  have  seen  them  many  times  in  their  ecstasies.  Another  of 
our  neighbours,  Marliant  by  name,  had  also  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
in  the  same  state.  The  oldest  was  married.  At  a  time  when  she  was 
eight  months  gone  in  the  family-way,  she  went  to  a  meeting  in  company 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  having  with  her  her  little  boy  seven 
years  of  age.  She  was  massacred  there,  as  was  also  her  child.  The  one 
of  her  brothers  who  was  not  killed  was  wounded,  but  he  got  well,  and  the 
youngest  sister  was  left  for  dead  under  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  without 
having  been  wounded.  The  other  sister  was  carried  back  to  her  father's 
still  alive,  but  she  died  of  her  wounds  a  few  days  afterwards.  I  was  not 
at  the  meeting,  but  I  saw  the  dead  and  the  wounded.  What  is  most 
remarkable  is,  that  all  these  martyrs  had  been  warned  by  the  Spirit  of 
what  was  about  to  happen.  They  had  mentioned  it  to  their  father  when 
they  bade  him  farewell,  and  asked  for  his  blessing,  the  rery  evening  that 
they  went  forth  from  his  house  to  the  meeting  that  was  to  take  place 
the  following  evening.  When  the  father  saw  all  these  melancholy 
objects,  he  did  not  give  way  to  grief,  but  he  said,  with  pious  resignation, 
*  The  Lord  gave  them  to  me,  the  Lord  hath  taken  them  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord !'  " 

Another  prophet,  Valette  by  name,  held  out  the  same  hopes  to  hit 
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followers  as  Gabriel  AsBer  did,  but  die  peasantt  iim  tine  jdaeed  RH»re 
ceafideace  in  their  physical  force  tfian  in  the  prophet^s  promises.  On 
die  14th  of  Fehmary,  1689,  Valette,  niio  had  gathered  tog««her  three 
thousand  persons  in  the  village  of  Tauzuc,  appointed  a  meeting  for  the 
next  day  at  Saint-Cierge.  It  was  ahsoHitely  necessary  to  get  at  this 
▼niage  to  pass  through  Saint-Sanveur,  where  Tirhon,  one  of  FoUerille's 
captains,  was  stationed.  <*  Fear  nothing,  diitdren  of  God  T  the  prophet 
had  said  to  them.  **  I  will  make  the  arms  fall  from  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers."  The  next  morning.  Captain  Tirhon  hairing  seen  them  descend- 
ing the  momtain-sides  in  long  fries,  be  marched  ont  to  meet  them  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  paees  from  Satnt-Sanreor,  and  bade  them  dis- 
perse. Instead  of  obeying,  they  began  to  surround  him.  Tirbon  gare 
the  word  to  fire,  and  several  of  the  Protestants  fell.  The  odiers,  mad- 
dened by  the  disaster,  armed  themsehres  with  big  stones,  killed  the  cap- 
tain and  nine  of  his  soldiers,  and  then  went  and  sang  a  psan  of  victory 
over  the  ruins  of  their  temple.  From  this  moment  tne  Protestants, 
whilst  listening  to  ihm  prophets,  felt  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
defend  themselves,  and  began  to  place  confidence  in  the  eternal  maxim 
of  national  wisdom  ;  **  Help  yoorselvei,  and  Heaven  will  help  you." 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Captain  Tirbon,  on  the  odier  nand,  made 
Colonel  Folleville  feel  that  he  had  not  as  yet  attached  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  prophets  of  the  Vivarais.  He  despatched  a  courier  to  BAville, 
the  intendant  of  Lang^edoc,  who  immediately  set  off  from  Montpelfier 
with  M.  de  Brogfie,  the  military  governor  of  the  province,  his  brother- 
in-law.  B&ville  stirred  up  priests,  judges,  and  consuls,  called  militia^ 
volunteers,  and  chAtelains  to  arms,  and  then  despatched  all  these  forces 
to  LavouHe,  a  small  town  on  the  borden  of  the  Rhdne,  where  Folle- 
ville had  established  his  head-quarters.  B&ville  and  DeBrogfie  werei, 
however,  detained  on  their  way  thither  at  Privas,  the  environs  of  which 
were  no  less  agitated  than  were  those  of  Lavoulte,  by  religioas  excite- 
ment. They  learnt  that  a  great  meeting  was  about  to  be  held  at  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Privas.  They  succeeded  in  preventing  it ;  but 
hearing  at  the  same  time  that  another  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Pdr- 
ch^res,  M.  de  Broglie  hastened  away  to  that  place. 

An  old  man,  Paul  B^ut  by  name,  lived  in  this  hamlet,  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  frightful  roads.  B6raut  had  resisted  the  woi^- 
ing  of  the  Spirit  for  a  long  time,  and  had  even  blamed  his  children  for 
going  to  meetings,  but  die  latter  related  to  him  so  many  marvellous 
tilings  of  the  powers  of  the  prophets,  that  he  one  day  got  up  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  began  uttering  incoherent  words.  This  sudden 
victory  of  the  Spirit  over  their  &iher  was  hailed  with  delight  by  his 
children.  They  went  from  house  to  house,  saying,  **  Come  and  see  our 
fisither,  who  has  received  the  Spirit  and  prophesies !"  Sara,  the  daughter 
of  B^raut,  who  received  the  gift  almost  immediately  after  him,  assisted 
him  in  his  predications. 

This  old  prophet  was  presiding  at  a  small  meeting,  held  in  his  own 
house,  at  the  moment  when  M.  de  Broglie  and  his  dragoons  made  their 
descent  on  the  village.  B^raut  and  his  daughter  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  congregation,  and  they  kept  the  horsemen  for  a  moment 
at  bay  with  a  shower  of  stones ;  but  the  old  prophet  was  soon  afterwards 
slain,  with  twelve  of  his  friends,  and  the  remiunder  were  di^ersed.     As 
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to  Sam,  who  was  preTented  siaki»g  lier  eseape  by  a  tefero  wound  ifat 
bad  received  in  the  struggle,  abe  leli  into  tiM  hands  o£  the  gyaial,  wfaa 
returned  with  his  prisoner  in  trnnnph  to  Privas. 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place,  FoUe?iUe  had  not  remaned  idle ;  but 
the  soldiers,  militia,  and  chAtelains,  that  had  oame  to  veinforoe  him  at 
Lavoulte,  did  not  know  what  direction  to  take,  as  all  the  country  alike 
was  full  of  prophets*  To  get  involved  ia  the  Bouti^res,  was  to  run  the 
chance  of  periling  there  in  detail,  and  not  to  bring  back  a  smgle  man. 
The  oolond  resolved,  therefore*  to  mcrve  ail  his  forces  en  one  point. 
Having  heard  chants  come  down  froos  the  summit  of  the  Cbeilaret,  be* 
tween  Saint-Cvenest  and  Grhriras,  he  DKwed  in  that  direotiMi.  He  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice,  for  die  gathering  o«  the  mountain  was 
presided  over  by  Gabriel  Astier  in  person.  After  having  placed  his 
militia  in  the  defiles,  so  as  to  arrest  the  fiigitives,  FotteviUe  ascended  the 
mountain  with  his  dragoons.  As  he  approached,  (xabriei  harangued 
his  followers.  "  Children  of  God,"  he  said,  "^  be  not  afraid.  In  troth  I 
tell  you,  your  bodies  shall  be  as  rocks  before  the  balls  and  swords  of 
the  enemy.  The  angels  of  the  Lord  will  fight  with  us.  Do  you  not 
see  Homel  and  Brunier,  and  the  other  martyrs,  in  their  luminous  gar- 
ments, walking  in  heaven  with  the  Saviour  1 

FoUeville  had  the  humanity  hefore  he  attac'k'ed  these  poor  and  un- 
fortunate enthusiasts  to  send  the  provost  of  his  regiment  to  summon 
them  to  surrender.  But  the  only  reply  that  he  got  was :  '*  Tarara ! 
back,  Satan  !*'  The  word  Tarara  was  understood  to  have  the  power 
of  reducing  their  enemies  into  dust  One  man  rashed  from  out  of  the 
assemblage  at  the  provost,  escaped  the  discharge  of  his  pistol,  and 
drove  him  away  with  stones.  A  second  parliamentary  sent  by  FoUe- 
ville met  with  no  better  reception;  he  was  also  stoned  away.  The 
order  was  then  given  to  the  dragoons  to  charge.  The  Protestants 
embraced  one  another,  and  marched  to  their  death,  exclaiming, 
**  Tarara !"  If  they  were  not  invulnerable,  at  all  events  paradise  was 
open  for  them  after  death.  A  few  had  muskets,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  only  armed  with  stones.  All  fought  bravely,  but  their  ranks 
having  been  broken,  they  dispersed,  leaving  three  hundred  dead  and 
fifty  wounded  on  the  ground.  The  latter  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Privas,  and  those  that  aid  not  die  of  their  wounds  B4ville  had  hung  on 
the  mountains  upon  which  they  once  met  to  sing  the  praises  of  God. 

It  was  always  thus  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  after  every  en- 
counter. Many  such  occurred  at  this  epoch  betvFeen  the  Protestants 
and  the  dragoons  ;  but  a  certain  sameness  pervades  the  account  of  all, 
and  the  results  were  also  always  the  same,  a  certain  number  of  enthu- 
siasts slain  on  the  spot,  a  grater  or  less  number  of  wounded  made 
prisoners,  and  the  survivors  gibbeted  about  on  the  mountains  of  the 
V  ivarais.  War  and  massacres  continued  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  that 
devoted  district.  Gabriel  survived  upwards  of  twenty  combats.  The 
real  motives  that  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  his  mountain  fastnesses 
are  not  known,  but  they  led  to  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  B&ville,  who 
had  been  upwards  of  a  year  pursuing  him.  According  to  Fl^chier,  he 
enlisted,  in  order  the  better  to  escape  detection,  in  the  regiment  Lar4, 
and,  recognised  at  Perpignan,  he  was  taken  to  NImes  to  be  tried. 

But  M.  Louis  Figuier  says,  it  was  not  at  Perpignan  that  Gabriel  was 
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azrested,  but  ^t  Montpellier.  M.  Peyrat  conjectures  that  he  had  been 
sent  secretly  to  the  hitter  town  by  a  famous  predicator,  Vivens,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  France,  and  that  his  mission  was  connected  with  a 
general  conspiracy  of  all  the  Protestants  to  re-establish  their  worship  in 
the  south.  One  day  that  M.  de  Broglie  was  reriewing  the  troops  at 
Montpellier,  upon  the  plain  which  became  afterwards  the  *'  promenade 
of  Peyron,"  Gabriel  was  among  the  lookers-on.  A  soldier,  who  had 
been  engaged  the  previous  year  in  the  struggles  of  the  Vivarais,  reoog^ 
nised  the  ramous  prophet  in  the  crowd,  denounced  him,  and  he  was 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  the  city.  The  only  excuse 
that  he  vouchsafed  at  his  trial  was,  that  when  the  fit  of  prophecy  came 
upon  him,  it  ascended  from  his  feet  to  his  head,  and  he  had  no  power  to 
restrain  Idmself.  He  was  condemned,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1 690,  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  he  underwent  his  sad  sentence,  with  remark- 
able resignation  and  courage,  at  Baix,  in  the  very  country  where  he  first 
opened,  with  the  old  counsellor's  widow  of  Grenoble,  the  '*  insurrection 
of  Vivarais." 


SONG  ON  THE  COLOUBfl. 

fbok  the  danish. 

Bt  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

Youth  is  always  fair, 

Hope  wears  a  gay,  bright  green. 
Grey  is  the  hue  of  care, 

Joy  in  Heaven's  bine  is  seen. 

Brown  is  the  shade  of  sighs. 
That  bear  peace  from  the  heart. 

When  the  dream  wc  have  trusted  dies, 
And  Fate  does  her  sterner  part. 

Yellow's  the  false  one's  hue — 

Too  much  doth  it  abound ; 
Violet  is  friendship  true, 

Ah !  seldom,  seldom  found  ! 

Innocence  is  lily  white. 
Love  in  rosy  vesture  smiles. 

And  Innocence  is  put  to  flight 
Oft  by  that  urchin's  wiles. 

Death  stands  on  his  dim  shore 

In  gloomy  black  arrajed. 
And  ever  calls  us  o'er 

Ere  Life's  strange  game  be  played. 
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TRAVELS  m  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

As  we  fed  assured  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  tour  in  the  Holy  Land 
will  largely  increase  the  numbers  of  travels  relating  to  the  East — legion 
though  that  number  already  is — we  consider  it  advisable  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  give  our  readers  a  true  and  impartial  account  of  the  Holy 
City  from  the  pages  of  a  most  intelligent  German  traveller,  who  has  just 
produced  his  experiences.*  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  M.  fiusch  is 
that,  while  conscientiously  striving  to  produce  *' pictures  without  a  halo," 
he  has  intensified  the  shadows,  and  given  us  a  most  gloomy  picture  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  truth  of 
his  statements  is  amply  proved  by  the  evidence  he  collates.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  accompany  M.  Busch  along  his  road,  but  assume  him 
safely  landed  at  the  Prussian  hospice.  As  there  only  are  two  hotels  in 
Jerusalem,  and  those  notoriously  the  dearest  and  worst  in  all  the  fabled 
East,  Germans  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  refuge  offered  them.  It 
was  originally  designed  for  the  poorer  class  of  artisans,  but  artists  and 
savants  have  grown  into  the  fashion  of  patronising  it.  Here  our  author 
comfortably  installed  himself,  and  the  next  morning  took  his  first  walk 
through  Jerusalem. 

The  city,  regarded  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  surpasses  the  expecta- 
tions our  author  had  formed.  A  number  of  large  domes  and  graceful 
minarets  produces  a  picturesque  variety  in  the  monotony  of  the  closely- 
packed  houses.  The  five  or  six  palm-trees  that  rise  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  above  the  city  wall,  the  ten  or  twelve  cypresses  which 
here  and  there  grow  above  the  buildings,  mingle,  at  any  rate,  some  little 
green  with  the  grey  and  white  of  the  walls,  terraces,  and  innumerable 
cupolas  built  over  every  room.  The  Harem-square,  finally,  with  its  two 
proud  mosques,  glistening  with  brilliant  hues,  its  fountains  and  graves,  its 
grass-plats,  cypresses,  and  olive-trees,  form  a  comer  of  the  picture  on 
which  the  eye  rests  with  real  satisfaction.  Far  less  pleasant  is  the  interior 
of  the  city,  for  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  badly  or  not  at  all  paved, 
and  full  of  filth  and  mangy  dogs.  You  often  walk  through  dark,  dank 
passages,  or  past  the  ruins  of  former  mansions,  on  which  grass,  lichen, 
and  cactus  grow  profusely.  Instead  of  our  bright  window-panes,  there 
are  only  latticed  gratings,  which  make  the  houses  resemble  prisons,  while 
the  narrow,  low  doors  produce  an  impression  of  oppression  and  humilia- 
tion. Smoky  coffee-shops,  gloomy  bazaars  and  lanes,  ground-floors  in 
which  melancholy  horse-mills  creak,  or  children  mutter  their  lessons, 
want  of  open  squares,  and  the  solitude  of  those  streets  not  employed  for 
trafiBc,  complete  the  depressing  picture  of  the  city,  which,  indeed,  like  all 
towns  with  flat  roofs  and  unwhitewashed  walls,  produces  on  the  Western 
traveller  the  effect  of  one  huge  ruin. 

Although  the  eye  obtains  some  compensation  for  the  earthy  hue  and 
ugly  shape  of  the  houses  in  the  gay  costumes,  and  the  mingled  red,  blue,. 

*  Eine  Wallfahrt  nach  Jerusalem :  Bilder  ohne  HeiUgenschein.  Yon  Moritz 
Buscb.    Two  Vols.    Leipzig:  F.  W.  Grunow. 
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white,  and  brown  of  the  crowd  iu  the  main  streets,  the  nose  is  sorely  tried. 
In  our  author's  words : 

Take  a  stable  to  which  a  goat-sbed  ia  attached,  and  past  which  a  duU  breeze 
blows  the  odours  from  a  grocer's  shop,  throw  in  a  dozen  oranges,  a  basket  of 
dirty  linen,  and  a  dead  dog  or  donkey,  clarify  the  brewage  with  a  hogshead  of 
spints  of  garlic,  and,  in  conclusion,  blow  an  oi-lamp  out  over  it— you  will  have 
eau^deJerusalem.  A  dose  of  cellar-mouldiness  and  the  smell  oi  a  long-used 
sewer  will  render  it  all  the  more  natural. 

It  is  true  that  dust  and  dirt  are  now  and  then  removed,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  special  order  to  that  effect  from  the  pacha,  combined  with 
the  threat  of  a  piastre  fine  for  every  pound  of  mud  found  by  the  cavasses. 
Unhappily,  Pacha  Sureyah  is  but  an  Oriental,  without  sense  of  smell 
or  feeling  for  order,  and  only  orders  this,  so  people  say,  when  he  is  ia 
want  of  money.  The  most  lively  spots  are  the  bazaars;  which  are  mainly 
covered  in,  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  the  **  Street  of 
the  Christians,*'  running  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Temple.  Jerusalem 
possesses  few  secular  public  buildings  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  new  Austrian  House  for  Pilgrims  and  the  Citadel,  which  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Hippikot  of  Josephus,  but  which  the  monks  call  the  Tower 
of  David,  and  even  declare  that  one  of  the  rooms  is  die  one  whence  the 
Hebrew  monarch  saw  Bathsheba  bathing. 

M.  Busch  is  a  decided  opponent  of  all  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
Holy  City  :  he  declares  that  the  primitive  Christians  never  dreamed  of 
idolising  wood  and  stone,  that  the  formation  of  legends  only  began  with 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena,  and  that,  indeed,  most  of  the 
traditions  only  date  back  to  die  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  use 
his  own  words: 

The  moral  odour  of  El  Kods,  on  this  aocoaut,  requires  stronger  nerves  than 
the  physical.  Take  the  coarse  simplicity  of  a  Latiu,  the  boundless  craving  of  a 
Greek,  monk,  the  credulity  of  a  Levantine  pilgrim,  the  Jesuitical  policy  ^  the 
present  patriarch,  add  a  BLoman  indulgence,  distil  all  this  over  the  heat  of  the 
pious  firewcMrks  whieh  the  Greek  Chu^  lets  of  every  Easter  Saturdar  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  stir  up  the  brewage  with  one  of  the  bendi  legs  with  which  the 
true  behevers  are  wont  to  thra^  eaeh  other  at  this  solemnity,  and,  when  it  ia 
boilmg,  pour  in  Chateaubriand  po^ie  detortures  and  Xjamartine  susoeptibUtj, 
and  you  will  have  the  bouquet  ot  this  world  of  marvels. 

Aftor  quoting  Ludier's  assertion  that  "God  cares  as  little  for  the 
sepulchre  in  which  the  Lord  was  laid,  and  which  the  Saiaeens  held,  as  He 
does  for  all  the  cows  in  Switieriand,"  M.  Busch  ffiv«§  a  catalog-ne  of  the 
marvels  still  to  he  seen  in  Jemsalem.  In  addition  to  the  bouses  of 
various  aposUes,  of  several  holy  women  of  the  gospels,  of  the  high  priests 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  bath  of  Bathsheba,  the  comer  where  our 
Saviour  dismounted  from  his  ass  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  spot  where  St. 
James  was  beheaded,  you  are  also  shown  the  place  where  the  Virgin  let 
her  girdle  fiall  upon  her  aseension,  the  house  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  and — though  this  must  be  a  bad  joke  which  became  petrified  in 
the  course  of  time — one  of  those  stones  which  would  have  cried  out  had 
men  been  silent.  The  only  surprise  to  M.  Busch  is  that  he  did  not  see 
the  shop  where  the  ^se  wise  virgins  bought  their  oil,  and  the  stall  of  the 
calf  slain  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son. 

The  centre  of  all  these  rarities  is  the  so-ctUed  Via  Bok)rosa,  and  the  pkoe 
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where  Our  Sarknur  is  said  to  have  died  and  been  buried*  Tbe  Via  Dolorosa  is  a 
street,  beginniii^  at  the  barracks  where  the  pacha  has  his  official  re&idenoe^  and 
runniug  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepuhshre.  The 
barracks  stand  on  the  sit«  of  Pilate's  palace,  where  the  first  cry  of  "  Crucify 
Him  !"  was  raised.  Further  on,  the  monks  indicate  the  spot  where  Christ  was 
loaded  with  the  cross.  Next  follows  a  small  Latin  chapel,  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  soldiers  scourged  Him.  Purther  on,  again,  is  a  pointed  areh  witn  a 
paltry  gallerr  on  the  top,  aceording  to  legend  the  place  where  the  Pilate  of  the 
Vulgate  exckimed,  "  £cee  Homo !"  Then  follow  the  place  where  the  Sariour 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  and  left  the  imprint  of  His  shoulders; 
the  pkce  where  St.  Veronica  banded  Him  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the 
perspiration,  on  which  occasion  a  portrait  of  His  holy  vbage  remamed  on  it ; 
and,  lastly,  the  spot  where  He  exclaimed, "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves 
and  your  children."  All  these  spots  have  been  covered  with  millions  of  kisses 
by  the  pious  hadjis,  and  some  have  been  really  hollowed  out. 

All  these  traditions  M.  Busch  attempts  to  dispose  of  by  the  sweeping^ 
assertion  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  a  spot  wnich 
was  enclosed  by  the  second  wall  of  Josephus,  while  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  grave  of  Christ  were  without  the  city,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  St  Matthew  and  St  John.     Then  he  adds : 

The  question  of  authenticity  is  difiicult  to  solve,  and  so  is  that  of  the  mond 
influence  of  this  petrified  history  of  the  Passion  on  the  bands  of  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  keep  their  Easter  here.  The  place  certainly  exercises  a  powerful 
effect  over  the  fancv  and  feelings  of  the  true  believer,  while  to  us  it  appears 
merely  a  good  symbolising  of  a  romantic  spirit.  A  mystie  semi-obseure ;  a 
number  of  holy  oomers  and  nooks ;  a  mediev  of  all  sorts  of  building  styles,  and 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  lamps  andcaftdJes,  thrones^  altars,  groUos;  a  greait 
wealth  of  noble  raetals>  a  povertv  of  real  works  of  art ;  prominence  givea  to  blood 
and  martyrs;  beg^nrs  stretched  full  len£^h  on  the  ground;  clouds  of  incense; 
processions  of  monks  bearing  torches  and  smging  psums ;  the  stereotyped  pious 
faces  of  the  long-haired,  bearded  popes  and  deacons ;  the  bishops  and  patriarchs 
dressed  in  heavv  brocade ;  the  unceasing  whining  of  hymns ;  the  sprinkling  of 
holy  water;  ana  the  hosannahs,  hallelujans,  and  amens  of  the  various  religious 
sects, — all  these  are  indeed  symbols  of  an  age  which  has  lon|^  dlsa^^ared  in  our 
North ;  but  though  we  feel  they  have  passed  away,  tha  Cistern  hadji  is  still 
powerfully  affeoted  by  their  magie.  But  this  magic  does  not  exert  the  sUghUst 
influenoe  over  his  CDnscience,  and  every  Easter  f^val  is  witness  of  that. 

The  great  day  of  the  Eastern  Churches — Greeks,  Armeniaos,  Syrians, 
and  Copts— is  the  Easier  Satorday,  wi^  ils  holy  fire ;  and  this  fire 
inflames  heads  as  vrell  as  torehes.  The  year  1869  was  no  exceptioD  from 
this  rule.  The  ehurok  was  thronged  to  sufibcatbn  with  hadjis,  e*eh 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  yellow  waz-caadles,  awaiting^  the  moment 
when  the  fire  would  show  itself.  Some  groups  yelled  to  Heaven  lor  the 
speedy  perfbrmcmce  of  the  miracle^  while  others  of  a  naora  prosaio  tarn  ot 
mind  looked  at  the  bishop  who  represented  the  patriareh.  Women  lay 
in  ecstasy  on  the  ground,  others  daneed  and  clapped  their  hands.  Every 
man  who  was  at  all  robust  hoped  ta  be  the  first  to  light  his  bundle  ot 
tapers,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  man  who  succeeds  will  live  long  and  be 
sure  of  salvation.  For  this  reason  crosses  are  singed  on  linen  with  the 
candles,  and  the  shroud  is  eventually  made  of  them.  All  were  in  eag^ 
•Kpectatton,  when  a  violent  dispute  snddenly  broke  ottt  at  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  rotnnda.  It  was  a  pillar  which  bekmgt  botii  to  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  and  a  board  had  been  laid  against  it,  which  was  let  out 
as  seats  for  a  ceHaun  namber  of  pilgrims*    As  common  pcoperty  o£  tiao 
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Churches,  it  was  arranged  that  the  seats  should  be  equally  divided;  but 
the  Greeks  brought  oue  man  too  many,  and  when  the  Armenians  com- 
plainedf  they  answered  them  first  with  abuse  and  then  with  their  fists, 
both  sides  were  speedily  reinforced,  and  the  entire  church  soon  re-echoed 
with  mighty  curses  and  blows.  They  fought  with  broken  boards,  bench 
legs  fetched  from  St  Magdalen's  Chapel,  and,  it  was  said,  with  altar 
candlesticks.  Several  were  dangerously  wounded,  one  mortally,  and  the 
disturbance  did  not  terminate  till  Turkish  troops  forced  their  way  into 
the  church.  The  soldiers  at  first  behaved  kindly  as  they  tried  to  clear 
the  rotunda,  but  when  a  furious  Greek  struck  their  officer  they  used  butt- 
ends  and  bayonets,  and  this  entailed  several  more  dangerous  wounds. 

The  clergy  who  officiate  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  live  in  twelve  monasteries,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Franciscan  San  Salvator.  Only  the  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Greeks  have 
convents,  of  which  the  last  have  six  in  the  city.  The  Jews,  in  addition 
to  the  great  synagogue,  have  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  in  which  service 
is  held  four  times  a  day,  and  the  Talmud  busily  studied  in  the  mean  while. 
The  Muhammadans  have  six  large  and  three  small  mosques,  of  which 
several  were  formerly  churches.  The  largest  and  handsomest,  Sakra  and 
Aksa,  are  in  the  Harem  Square,  where  the  Temple  stood,  and  are  gene- 
rally closed  against  Jews  and  Christians. 

M.  Busch  is  disposed  to  regard  with  grater  favour  the  walls  that 
enclose  the  Harem  Square,  and  he  entertains  no  doubt  but  that  this  square 
was  the  former  site  of  the  Temple.  The  pillar  of  Muhammad,  which 
projects  from  the  eastern  wall,  near  the  golden  gate,  like  a  gun  from  its 
embrasure,  and  on  which  the  Prophet  is  to  ride  when  he  comes  to  judge 
the  world,  is  a  proof  that  Islam  considers  the  spot  specially  sacred.  Eren 
more  valuable  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  about  this  site.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  wall  dates  from  Solomon's  time,  and  as  they  were  ever  a 
race  that  had  a  tough  memory  for  externals,  and  as  the  Temple  was  and 
is  their  gpreatest  treasure,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  tradition  is  the 
correct  one.  As  the  Jews  are  refused  access  to  the  interior,  they  have 
chosen  a  spot  on  the  western  side,  where  they  assemble  every  Friday 
afternoon  to  lament  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  pray  for  the  restorati<m 
of  the  kingdom  of  David. 

How  many  inhabitants  Jerusalem  contains  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
decided.  While  some  assert  that  they  amount  to  twenty-four  thoosaDO, 
the  Prussian  consul  considers  that  they  are  not  sixteen  thousand.  The 
Christians  are  said  to  amount  to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  the  Jews 
to  above  five  thousand,  and  the  rest  are  Islamites.  The  prevalent  lan- 
guage is  Arabic,  but  Italian,  modem  Greek,  English,  German,  Russian, 
and  Turkish,  are  frequently  heard.  The  Latin  monks  belong,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  Romanic  races.  The  number  of  residents 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  consulates  is  about  two  thousand,  the 
great  majority  bemg  Austrian  and  Russian  Jews.  The  manners  of  the 
natives  are  much  like  those  of  other  towns  inhabited  by  Arabs,  but  less 
immorality  appears  to  prevail  here  than  in  Egypt.  Drunkards  are  rarely 
seen,  and  are  generally  Russian  pilgrims  or  German  artisans.  Generally, 
however,  the  Hierosolymites  have  not  a  remarkably  good  reputation,  m 
they  are  considered  to  be  mendacious,  indolent,  and  cowardly.  As  in- 
habitants of  the  Holy  City,  the  members  of  the  various  sects  are  more 
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•trict  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties  than  they  are  in  other 
countries.  A  wine-bibbing  Muhammadao.  a  Jew  who  does  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran/a  Catholic  who  only  attends 
mass  now  and  then,  or  a  Protestant^  who  only  goes  to  church  once  a  day, 
is  regarded  here  as  a  semi-infidel.  Young  Turkey,  with  its  Frank 
fashions,  its  cravats,  braces,  and  polished  boots,  is  hardly  represented  in 
£1  Kods,  and  the  reforming  Jews  have  as  yet  gained  no  influence.  Worse 
than  the  above  faults,  however,  is  the  spirit  of  contention  and  the  anxiety 
to  take  precedence  of  one  another  whicn  pervades  all  sects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Moslemin,  and  subdivides  the  sects  again  by  nations.  It 
seems  as  if  a  curse  brooded  over  this  city,  which  constantly  produces 
fresh  objects  for  jealousy,  new  occasions  for  collisions,  and  M.  Busch 
declares,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world  of  the  same  size,  in  which  the  tree  of  contention  flourishes  so  well, 
or  in  which  people  quarrel  with  such  bitterness,  such  fanaticism,  and  such 
disgraceful  means,  as  in  this  one  which  is  called  emphatically  in  all 
tongues  the  Holy  City. 

Apart  from  the  great  split  between  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the  faction  fights 
which  the  orthodox  and  the  Latin  or  Armenian  Churches  annually  liave  in  front 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Boman  Catholic  party  is  divided  into  a  faction  of  the 
monks  and  a  faction  of  the  patriarchs,  into  an  Austrian  and  a  French  Church ; 
the  confessors  of  the  true  believing  Eastern  Church  are  divided  into  a  Greek 
and  a  Russian  party,  while  among  the  Russians  again  a  clerical  and  a  very 
secular  school  are  struggling  for  precedence.  Further,  the  Protestants  have 
separated  into  partisans  of  the  Bishop  and  partisans  of  the  English  consul,  wh'> 
hate  each  other  most  heartily,  and  caluihniate  and  attack  each  other  in  the  most 
refreshing  manner.  Lastly,  the  people  of  Israel  are  divided  into  half  a  dozen 
strictly  separate  sects,  who  only  agree  in  quarrelling. 

Over  these  heterogeneous  elements  stand  the  Turks,  undivided,  it  is 
true,  in  doctrine,  but  whose  rule  is  soon  fated  to  end.  We  agree  with 
M.  Busch  that  this  cannot  take  place  too  soon,  for  they  behave  in  the 
most  shameful  manner  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  For- 
tanately,  the  consuls  have  gained  greater  power  since  the  Crimean  war, 
and  interfere  with  success  on  behalf  of  their  proteges,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  show : 

When  the  Austrian  consul  had  been  here  but  a  short  while,  the  customs 
officer  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  probably  on  the  supposition  that  the  consul  was  not  up 
to  matters,  refused  to  admit  cameb  loaded  with  muleS  for  Austrian  subjects 
ttntil  the  legal  dues  were  paid.  The  consul  senTlb  ielTETm  that  wines  for  home 
oonsuniption  would  be  made  of  the  grapes,  and  such  entered  the  city  by  agree- 
ment duty  free.  The  officer  would  not  know  anything  about  this,  and  Yon  Piz- 
zamano  then  applied  to  the  authorities.  He  received  a  very  polite  reply  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  would  write  to  the  head  official  at  Bejrout.  The  consul 
answered  that  tliis  would  not  at  all  help  his  prot^g^,  as  the  grapes  would  spoil 
in  the  interim.  As  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  the  consul  resolved  on  action,  and 
ordered  his  cavass  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  camels,  bring  them  in,  and 
if  the  customs  officer  resisted,  do  what  he  thought  best.  When  tne  gatekeeper 
tried  to  interfere,  the  cavass  drew  his  pistol,  and  threatened  to  put  a  bullet  through 
his  head,  and  the  camels  came  in  unimpeded.  The  next  day,  however,  the  Turkish 
officials  called  on  the  consul,  and  begged  to  apologise  for  the  misunderstanding. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  but  of  the  person,  not  of  the  thing. 

The  Jews  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  Jemsalem, 
and  of  these  about  1500  are  Austi-ian  subjects.    By  language  and  origin 
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they  tre  divided  into  Sephftrdtm  tod  AshkeiwzHD,  aMording  to  Am 
veHgkm  into  Pemchim,  Cbastidini,  and  Karaites.  The  Sephardim  are 
Spanish  Jews,  descendants  of  those  who,  expelled  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  settled  in  the  Levant.  They  are  said  to  nambwmore  than  dOOO 
in  Jerusalem,  and  are  all  Torkish  siuijects.  At  their  head  is  the  Chacham 
Bashi,  or  ohi^  rabbi,  who  manages,  with  the  aid  of  a  cooncil  of  rabbaa^ 
both  the  religions  and  secular  affairs  of  the  commnnity.  Non-rabbis  have 
BO  voice  in  the  adminiatration,  and  the  constitution  is  aristocratic  As  a 
roHng  caste  the  learned  men  occupy  themselves  with  nothing'  beyond 
learning  the  Talmud  by  heart,  and  as  they  have  caused  great  drasatisfac- 
tion  by  thehr  arrogant  conduct  during  the  last  few  years,  a  portion  of  the 
governed  are  anxious  for  a  separation.  The  general  property  consists  of 
a  few  synagogues,  some  houses  and  building  ground,  and  foundations,  the 
interest  of  which  is  paid  the  rabbis  for  saying  prayers  for  the  deceased 
ftMinders.  To  this  must  be  added  the  sums  paid  by  persons  who  join  the 
oonimunity,  and  the  property  of  members  who  die.  Other  revenue  is 
produced  by  the  privilege  of  killing  animals,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  burial- 
l^aces.  Very  considerable,  too,  is  the  produce  of  alms  collecting  ia 
£urope,  and  the  Sephardim  receive  a  deal  of  money  from  Amsterdam. 
For  all  that,  though,  the  community  is  in  debt,  and  most  of  the 
members  live  in  extreme  poverty,  the  reason  for  which,  we  will  explain 
presently. 

There  are  about  1800  Ashkenasim  in  Jerusalem :  their  name  means 
German,  but  most  of  them  have  immigrated  from  the  Slavonic  lands  of 
Europe  and  from  Hungary  and  Roumelia.  Still  they  all  speak  a  sort  of 
German.  They  are  divi<kd  into  six  small  congr^ations,  which  attack 
each  other  most  bitterly.  The  most  powerful  of  these  is  the  tribe  of 
the  Peruchim,  or  Pharisees.  They  are  real  descendants  of  the  old 
Pharisees,  extremely  quarrelsome  fanatics,  and  bigoted  observers  of  the 
«aremonial  law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  immoraL  Most  of  these  families 
axe  descended  from  Russians.  Some  years  back  they  were  ordered  to 
return  home,  and  when  they  refused,  the  Russian  Government  threw  them 
off,  upon  which  they  sought  shelter  imder  the  Austrian  flag,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  no  clerical  head,  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  Wilna,  whence  they  receive  a  very  considerable 
annuity* 

The  Chassidim  are  Jewish  mystics,  whose  views  resemble  those  of  the 
Gnostics.  They  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls  and  a  peculiarly  con- 
stituted spiritual  kingdom.  Their  president  is  called  Zadek,  and  regarded 
as  a  species  of  supernatural  being  who  stands  in  connexion  with  the 
angels.  What  he  orders  they  must  do,  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  Some 
cabalistic  writings  are  said  to  be  held  in  great  reverence  by  them,  though 
they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  They  are 
less  immoral  and  fanatic  than  the  Peruchim.  The  Gallicians  among  them 
separated  about  ten  years  ago  from  the  Volhynians  on  account  of  a 
monetary  quarrel. 

The  total  amount  of  support  annually  given  the  Hierosolymite  Jews 
is  180,000  Turkish  piastres,  or  about  8000/.  This  money  is  distributed 
in  two  ways :  as  Chaluka,  Le,  per  head,  without  reference  to  rank,  sex, 
and  age ;  and  as  Cadima,  i.e.  according  to  the  rank  of  individuals.  In 
those  communities  wKere  the  former  system  prevails,  all  are  decently  ofi^ 
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aad  faUierd  of  large  fomilies  quite  comfortable;  where,  on  the 'other 
hand,  the  Cadima  prevails,  the  rabbis  dress  their  wives  in  silk  and  jewel- 
lery, while  the  lower  orders  have  hardly  enough  to  co\'er  their  nakedness. 
Not  that  the  reverend  gentlemen  are  actnalty  gtiiky  of  peeulalioa,  \mX 
they  rank  themselves  too  higii  above  the  common,  and  calculate  their 
share  in  accordance.  Persons  proceed  annually  from  Jerusalem  to  Europe 
and  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  eollecting  alms.  Usually  these  are 
jovng  rkbbis,  who  wish  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  fortune ;  they 
purehase  their  appointment  by  a  species  of  auction,  and  receive  one-third 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription  as  their  payment 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "  Better  feed  on  carrion  than  to  live  on  alms." 
A  noble  principle,  which,  however,  is  despbed  by  the  g^reat  majority  of 
the  Hierosolymite  reverers  of  this  book.     It  is  universally  considered  good 
to  receive  alms.     Statistics  prove  that  not  one  twentieth  of  the  Israelite 
population  work ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  women,  children,  and  old  persons^ 
we  have  still  only  one  workman  to  eight  or  nine  beggars.     The  Jews 
here  seem  most  attracted  to  trade,  and  their  principal  occupation  is  making 
wine  and  spirits.     There  are  some  tailors  and  bakers,  but  blacksmiths 
and  masons,  or  those  whose  calling  demands  any  expenditure  of  strength, 
are  very  rarely  found  among  them.     The  idlers  either  excuse  themselves 
witli  the  study  of  the  Talmud — which  in  the  Holy  Land  must  precede  all 
else— or  with  the  hot  climate,  which  does  not  allow  hard  work.     The 
Jerusalem  Jews  marry  too  early ;  boys  of  thirteen,  sixteen  at  the  moet, 
are  wedded  to  girls  of  even  younger  years,  and  the  result  is  a  weak  race. 
As  for  the  climate,  Jerusalem  lies  high ;  and  the  west  wind  that  blows 
Dearly  every  summer  afternoon  renders  it  not  muoh  warmer  than  in 
Southern  £urope.     In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  children,  and 
their  great  mortality,  the  number  of  the  Jewish  population  has  increased 
rather  rapidly.     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  hardly 
five  hundred  Jews  in  the  Holy  City,  and  now  there  are  ten  times  as  many. 
The  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  immigration,  which  was  remarkably  large 
in  some  years.     It  rarely  happens  that  Jewish  pilgrims  leave  the  city 
again,  for  most  of  them  come  to  die  here ;  and  however  wretched  their 
existence  may  be,  they  can  see  the  sacred  Temple.  And  then  they  know, 
too,  that  DO  worm  dare  assail  a  corpse  buried  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
and  that  the  angels  of  chastisement,  who  arrive  after  the  burial  to  punish 
the  dead  for  sins  committed  on  earth,  have  here  no  access  to  the  coffii». 
One  of  the  virtues  that  distinguish  the  Hebrew  race  is  said  to  be  found 
here,  namely,  wedded  fidelity  and  family  attachment.     Still,  M.  Bosch 
declares  that  divorcee  ore  very  frequent,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Hiero- 
solymite Jews  marry  two  wives.  The  Sephardim  do  not  recognise  the  law, 
passed  in  the  twelfth  century  to  abolish  the  polygamy  of  the  earlier  period. 
If  the  first  wife  be  barren,  or  only  gives  birth  to  girls,  they  are  allowed 
to  take  a  second ;  but  as  the  first  wife  can  insist  on  a  separate  establish- 
ment, which  is  expensive,  the  permission  is  but  rarely  used,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  ^ye  Jewish  polygomists  in  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  Christian  sects,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians  play  a  very 
subordinate  port  The  former,  who  form  a  community  of  about  one 
hundred  souls,  have  a  monastery,  while  the  latter — about  twenU  in 
number — have  also  a  poor  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.     Both  are  Jacobite  Christians  and  Monophyntes.    The 
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Syrians  are  aUo  few  in  number,  though,  after  the  downfal  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Crusaders,  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  depositaries  of 
the  traditions.  M.  Busch  visited  their  Natron,  or  bishop,  and  gives  the 
foUowing  aceoiint  of  the  interview : 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  black  tnrban  had  very  intelligent  features,  and  any 
artist  who  reauired  the  portrait  of  an  Eastern  sage,  could  have  safely  drawn, 
him.  The  suojects  about  which  he  spoke,  however,  and  which,  I  may  presume, 
interested  him  most,  were  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  He  ailuded  to  the 
high  price  of  charcoal,  the  nrogress  of  his  new  house,  and  the  number  of  hac^ 
he  could  now  shelter.  He  became  more  interesting  when  the  consul  led  him 
to  his  Indian  voyage,  which  he  seemed  to  re^rd  as  a  semi-miracle,  and  which 
he  described  with  the  simplicity  of  a  mediieval  tourist  narrating  his  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Thus  he  heard  from  liis  people  at  Travancore  about  sniakes 
*'  as  large  as  the  chest  in  that  comer."  He  had  also  seen  trees  ''  so  thick,  that 
boats  could  be  hollowed  out  of  them  in  which  a  full-grown  man  could  lie 
across,"  and  others  "wnich  could  not  be  brought  through  Miy  gate  of  M 
Kods."  Stnui^e  were  his  statements  about  the  number  of  tigers,  the  wild 
and  tame  elephants,  and  the  condition  and  morals  of  the  Indian  nation.  Still 
he  spoke  as  if  he  believed  what  he  said.  He  had  written  his  travels  in  Syriac 
—assuredly  a  work  that  deserved  translation— and  had  even  determined  to 
illustrate  it,  but,  thank  Heaven,  he  added,  another  person  had  saved  him  the 
trouble.  At  a  sign  he  gave,  a  deacon  broujB^ht  in  a  roll,  on  which  the  hishop'a 
procession  from  the  coast  to  a  Malabar  Christian  town  was  depicted.  It  was  a 
very  childish  drawing,  most  accurate  in  the  colours  and  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  procession,  but  without  a  trace  of  perspective. 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  modest  episcopal  residence  was  offered  by 
that  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  whither  M.  Busch  next  proceedea. 
Widls  and  ceilings  were  covered  with  stucco  work,  the  floor  was  inlaid  with 
marble ;  the  window-curtains  were  European,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  were  tables  holding  vases  full  of  flowers.  Round  one  side  of  the 
room  ran  divans,  while  on  the  other  hung  lithog^phs  of  Russian  states- 
men, probably  ex-governors  of  Transcaucasia.  The  guests,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  bishop,  who  was  enjoying  his  siesta,  were  provided  with 
spkndid  jessamine  pipes,  glyko,  and  cut-glasses  full  of  mastic,  which  the 
Greek  popular  wit  has  christened  '*  priests'  milk."  The  patriarch  was 
a  pleasant  gentleman,  with  clever  eyes  and  an  extremely  sensuid  mouth. 
The  ehurch  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  and  the  g^ld  and  silver 
ornaments  about  it  are  said  to  he  worth  above  one  million  piastres. 
The  patriarch  is  not  the  head  of  his  Church,  but  stands  under  the 
Catholicos  of  Sis.  The  highest  authority  of  the  Church  is  the  Patriarch 
of  Echmiadzin,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  consecrate  bishops.  The 
number  of  Armenians  settled  in  Jerusalem  is  about  six  hundred ;  but  in 
good  years  five  times  as  many  assemble  at  Easter.  They  live  by  trading 
and  handicraft,  some  being  bankers,  others  dragomans  at  the  consulates. 
Nearly  all  are  active  fellows,  while  many  are  considered  remarkably 
cunning  and  clever.  Formerly  they  were  mostly  poor,  but  during  the 
last  hundred  years  have  g^t  on  wonderfully.  Tneir  relations  with  the 
other  religious  sects  are  generally  peaceful,  and  they  are  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  Protestants. 

The  most  powerful  party  in  Jerusalem  are  indubitably  the  Greeks. 
They  have  been  strongly  represented  here  for  centuries,  hut  recently 
^ey  have  gained  great  wealth  in  addition  to  numbers.  Wherever  they 
have  a  chance  they  buy  up  land,  and  wherever  you  see  a  good  plantation 
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outside  the  city,  you  are  sure  to  6nd.it  belongs  to  a  Greek.  They  are 
not  liked  in  Jerusalem,  and  this  probably  emanates  from  their  own  hatred 
of  the  other  sectarians,  as  well  as  tlieir  arrogance,  greed,  and  faithless 
conduct.  Nationally,  the  orthodox  are  Arab  natives,  Hellenes,  from 
Greece  and  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  Russians.  Pilgrimages  to  Pales- 
tine are  a  deeply-rooted  fashion  with  the  lower  class  of  Russians,  and 
formerly  their  government  paid  so  little  heed  to  them  that  the  Turks 
treated  them  like  rayahs.  The  truth  was,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did 
not  care  to  establish  a  consul  at  Jerusalem,  who  must  sooner  or  later 
have  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Greek  clergy.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Greek  clergy  serve  the  pilgrims,  we  will  quote 
an  anecdote  told  our  author  by  the  Prussian  consul.  We  must  premise 
that  Dr.  Rosen  met  at  Naples  a  Greek  archimandrite  looking  for  a  horse 
which  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  as  he  ha^  feir  prospects  of  re- 
covering it,  he  was  remarkably  pleasant  and  communicative : 

"  Do  jou  know  how  I  got  this  horse  ?"  he  asked  Rosen.  "  The  Archbishop 
of  Petra  appointed  me  president  of  the  monastery  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
pilgrimage  season,  when  the  new  arrivals,  are  fed  on  the  first  evening  at  the  cost 
of  the  patriarchate.  The  alms  collected  for  the  Church  from  the  pious  strangers 
after  this  meal  are  no  slight  income  for  our  clergy.  Now  these  alms,  during  the 
last  few  years,  had  not  answered  expectations,  and  it  was  said  that  the  former 
president  had  stolen  a  part  of  the  money.  I  treated  the  matter  more  sensibly. 
Before  all,  I  gave  the  people  better  food  than  they  had  previously  received,  and 
then  I  servea  them  with  spirits,  which  they  naturally  indulged  in  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  When  their  nearts  had  become  softened  the  plate  was  sent  round, 
and  the  result  was  astounding.  As  I  of  course  behaved  most  conscientiously  in 
handing  over  the  money,  I  delighted  the  archbishop  so  much  that  he  made  me  a 
present  of  fiftv  names,  with  which  I  bought  the  mare."  "Names?"  asked 
Rosen.  "  Why,  yes,  names,"  the  archimandrite  said.  "  Everybody  cannot  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  several  families  will  contribute  to  send  one 
pilgnm.  The  latter  is  then  commissioned  to  bring  to  our  monastery  the  names 
of  those  needing  salvation,  for  everybody  would  like  to  be  saved.  Of  course 
there  is  a  deal  of  haggling  till  a  bargain  is  made.  Well,  I  received  fifty  such 
names,  and  I  did  not  dbpose  of  them  badly." 

.  This  archimandrite,  who  intoxicated  pious  pilgrims  to  swindle  them  of 
iheir  money,  enjoyed  the  best  reputation  in  Jeruwdem.  After  all,  it  was 
but  a  Jtrifle  to  what  sometimes  takes  place,  for  the  Greek  papas  have  been 
known  to  plunder  Russian  mujiks  of  all  their  travelling-money  on  the 
promise  of  eternal  salvation,  and  then  kick  them  out  of  doors  to  starve. 
Of  course  the  mental  wants  of  the  Russian  hadjis  are  but  little  cared  for 
by  the  Greek  clergy  :  they  understand  no  Russian,  and  the  mujik  knows 
no  Greek.  The  latter  only  comes  to  kiss  the  relics,  filch  sacred  fire,  and 
enrich  the  monasteries.  Although  the  Russian  government  did  not 
interfere,  the  synod  did.  Some  years  ago  the  latter  sent  a  sort  of  cleric^ 
consul  to  Jerusalem  in  the  person  of  the  Archimandrite  Porphyriui,  with 
orders  to  remove  the  most  glaring  abuses.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
fight  between  the  Russian  and  the  Greek  portion  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  synod  pressed  for  reforms  and  the  establishment  of  schools,  less  for 
the  value  of  such  for  the  rising  generation  than  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries.  The  synod  forced  compliance  by 
threatening  to  keep  back  the  Russian  collections,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  patriarch's  revenue,  and  so  the  latter  was 
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compelled  to  yield.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  all  the  detuls 
of  the  fight,  in  which  the  Grand-Duke  Constautine  at  lengtii  interfered, 
and  for  the  present  the  Bussian  party  appear  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Still, 
the  Greek  Church  processes,  partly  because  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  so 
large,  partly  because  their  chief  opponents,  the  Latins,  are  divided  into 
two  great  camps,  constantly  assailing  each  other. 

The  Latins  are  composed  of  Arab  converts,  and  immigrated  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  They  are  generally  poor,  and  number 
about  nine  hundred  souls.  Their  centre,  or  keep,  has  been  for  ages  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Salvator,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate.  Its  president 
bears  the  title  of  Guardian  and  Gustos  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  contains  a 
printing-press  and  several  workshops,  in  which  lay  brothers  supply  the  wanta 
of  the  house.  Although  large  sums  annually  reach  the  custos  from  Austria, 
the  house  is  deeply  in  <|ebt.  For  a  long  time  the  brothers  got  on  fiimously,. 
being  only  responsible  to  the  Pope  for  their  conduct ;  but  some  years  ago 
a  patriarcn  of  Jerusalem  was  appointed  over  them  in  the  person  of  Mon- 
signore  Giuseppe  Valerga,  a  Piedraontese,  who  has  become  a  thorough 
thorn  in  their  flesh.  The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  is  so  instrucdve 
as  to  repay  description. 

The  motives  that  urged  Valerga  to  make  his  attacks  on  the  Franciscans, 
seem  to  have  been  his  love  of  power  and  his  attachment  to  France. 
Now,  the  Franciscans  have  always  been  Austrians,  not  only  because  they 
regarded  Vienna  as  the  surest  protector  of  Catholicism,  but  also  because 
most  money  came  to  them  thence.  When  they  saw  the  patriarch  allied 
with  the  French  consul,  this  feeling  became  tnat  of  partisans.  For  a 
long  time  France  had  been  striving  to  gain  the  protectorate  of  the 
Eastern  Churches,  and  Austria  found  that  the  only  way  of  preventing 
this  was  by  establishing  special  baildings,  which  should  be  distincUj 
Austrian,  although  accessible  to  all  Cathohes.  It  was  from  this  ide» 
that  the  Austrian  religious  house  was  built,  but  when  it  was  finished  the 
patriarch  refused  to  consecrate  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  treated  the  Austriaa 
consul  in  the  most  insolent  manner.  At' the  same  time,  he  carried  on  his 
battle  with  the  Franciscans  most  energetically,  and  though  beaten  on 
several  occasions,  as  when  he  wished  to  introoluce  French  Lazarists,  and 
claim  one-third  of  the  Franciscan  revenue  for  himself  and  his  establish- 
ment, he  tried  all  in  his  power  to  ruin  his  opponents.  Here  is  a  brilliant 
specimen : 

A  Spaniard,  E.,  wrote  to  the  Franciscans  whether  a  rich  old  gentleman  like 
himself  could  live  pleasantly  in  Jerusalem,  for,  if  so,  he  proposed  to  end  bis 
days  there.  An  amrmative  answer  was  sent  him,  probably  in  the  hope  of  a 
handsome  legacy.  He  arrived,  brining  with  him  a  pretty  young  lady,  whom 
he  called  his  niece,  and  whose  behaviour  fully  justified  her  name — Dofia  Inno- 
cencia.  Now,  it  happened  that  some  weeks  after  his  arrival,  uncle  E.  went  on 
business  to  Jaffa,  leaving  his  niece  behind.  As  he  remained  away  longer  than  was 
expected,  the  latter  felt  uncomfortable,  a  feeling  which  became  so  9trong  whesk 
she  heard  that  one  of  the  Franciscans  was  also  obliged  to  go  to  JaJBTa,  that  she 
asked  leave  to  be  allowed  to  join  him.  After  some  difficulty  this  was  conceded, 
and  so  they  rode  to  Ramleh,  whither  the  chancelier  of  the  French  consulate 
followed  them  on  foot.  At  Ramleh  they  received,  as  was  proper,  rooms  far 
apart,  and  were  just  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  the  young  lady  ex- 
pressed an  akurm  at  the  looks  of  the  chancelier,  whom  she  dedarcd  to  have 
designs  on  her  virgin  innocence.    Hence  she  begged  the  father  to  let  her  pass 
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the  night  in  a  room  close  to  his,  where  she  knew  l^iat  there  was  no  bolt  in  the 
door.  The  worthy  father  allowed  it,  thinking  no  harm,  and  it  is  not  quite  im- 
possible that  no  harm  did  occur.  The  next  morning  they  reached  Jaffa,  when 
the  joung  lady  roshed  to  her  uncle,  who  happened  to  have  a  large  party  acci- 
dentally assembled,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  amid  floods  of  tears,  con- 
fessed that  the  wicked  Father  A.  had  forced  his  way  into  the  room  during  the 
night,  and  robbed  her  of  her  honour.  The  uncle  pardoned  her  with  a  gentle 
and  magnanimous  smile,  but  seated  himself  at  his  table  at  once,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  most  reverend  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  described  the  crime, 
demanded  satisfaction,  and  threatened  to  make  the  affiur  known  unless  the 
monastery  paid  him,  without  delay,  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  Spanish  dollars. 

The  monks  would  not  yield,  and  so  there  was  an  inquiry.  The  French 
chanceller  came  forward  as  a  witness,  but  the  priest  denied.  Mon« 
signore  Valerga  took  up  the  affair  as  against  the  Franciscans,  and  it  at 
length  came  before  the  papal  tribunal.  Here  it  was  decided  iu  favour  of 
the  monks,  simply  from  the  fact  that  an  investigation  of  the  past  life  of 
the  complainants  showed  that  Miss  Innocence  had  already  had  a.  child  in 
Algiers,  and  that  the  father  was  no  other  than  the  so-called  uncle.  The. 
whole  thing  had  been  an  intrigue  of  the  patriarch  and  the  French 
consul,  and  the  representative  of  Spain  in  Jerusalem  would  have  arrested 
the  woman,  and  sent  her  to  a  Spanish  house  of  oorreotion  for  calunw 
aiating  a  priest,  had  she  not  been  sent  out  of  the  country  in  noale 
olothing. 

There  has  been  a  Frotefftant  eommunity  in  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  although  a  few  evangelicals  had  settled  here  several  years 
earlier.  The  first  settlers  were  agents  of  the  English  Jewish  Mission, 
which  began  its  work  in  Palestine  in  1820.  In  1884  Armenians  ap- 
peared, who  set  about  converting  the  Greeks,  but  as  they  met  with  no 
success  they  soon  went  off  again.  In  1842  the  first  stone  of  a  Protestant 
^uroh  was  kid,  and  it  was  finished  in  1848.  It  stands  on  Mount 
Zion,  probably  at  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Herod's  palace,  and  is 
rather  handsome.  The  first  bishop,  Alexander  WolflT,  appointed  here  in 
1841,  was  an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  in  1846  a  fresh  element  was  infused. 
German  artisans  told  Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Jerusalem  population,  and  he  was  induced  to  found  a  "  brother-house ;" 
it  did  not  flourish  gfreatly,  and  gradually  merged  into  the  Protestant 
Church,  which,  in  1846,  received  a  new  bishop  in  Samuel  Gobat,  a  native 
of  Berne,  ex-missionary  at  Habesch,  then  director  of  a  missionary  esta- 
blishment at  Malta.  At  the  present  time  the  Protestant  congregation 
consists  of  two  hundred  souls,  of  whom  thirty-five  to  forty  are  English, 
forty-five  to  fifty  Germans,  while  the  rest  are  proselytes,  eighty  per  cent, 
being  converted  Jews,  the  remnant  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians.  We 
can  hardly  reckon  the  so-called  ^  inquirers,"  or  Jews  who  have  announced 
their  wish  for  conversion,  and  visit  the  church  without  being  christened. 
To  the  bishopric  and  mission  are  attached  an  excellent  hospital  and 
schools,  and  among  the  pupils  are  several  Muhammadan  boys.  And  now 
let  M.  Busch  tell  his  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Mission  : 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  value  of  missionaries  generally,  but  when 

certain  travellers  announce  that  a  special  blessing  of  God  dwells  on  those  of 

Jerusalem,  they  must  be  contradicted.    It  is  true  that  some  children  have  been 

instructed,  handicrafts  taught,  and  the  sick  nursed  and  cured ;  and  though  I  can- 

f  not  refram  from  the  opinion  that  the  large  sums  expended  for  the  purpose  could 
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have  been  better  employed  at  home — ^say,  in  Ireland  or  Posen — ^stiU  T  am  ilie 
last  to  refuse  tbe  proper  recognition  of  such  efforts,  or  deny  their  influence  on 
the  extension  of  education  and  civilisation.  Little,  however,  has  been  ^ned 
for  the  main  point — that  is  to  say,  the  main  point  of  tbe  mission— Christianity. 
They  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  converted  to  the  Church  a  number  of  Jews 
and  heterodox  Christians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  these  Jews  have  been 
pampered  as  children  of  the  chosen  people,  the  proselytes  become  birth-proud, 
while  the  missionaries  have  assumed  a  certain  semi-Jewish  manner,  which,  as  it 
is,  already  exists  in  the  spirit  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  if  we  inspect  these 
christened  Jews,  the  gain  appears  smaller  than  ever.  The  majority  have  been 
brought  over,  not  through  conviction,  but  by  a  treatment  which,  regarded  from 
a  common-sense  point  of  view,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  a  bargain.  The 
mission  is  a  speculation  on  the  poverty  of  the  Hierosolymite  Jews.  Jewish 
labourers  are  enffaged  on  condition  that  they  will  hear  a  sermon  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Jewish  parents  are  paid  for  s'bnding  their  children  to  Protestant 
schools ;  needy  Jews  receive  loans,  which  become  gifts  if  they  behave  properly 
— t .  e.  consent  to  be  christened.  Rent  is  paid,  physic  sent  to  the  poor,  food  to 
young  mothers,  all  with  the  design  of  enthralling  them.  The  results  of  this  mode 
of  conversion  are  patent.  Many  of  the  proselytes  announce  themselves  merely 
to  be  helped  out  of  trouble,  and  some  are  even  doubtful  characters,  about  whose 
past  life  no  questions  must  be  asked,  ebe  the  missionaries  might  be  embarrassed. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  number  of  speculative  Jews  came  expressly  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  baptised,  because  the  pay  is  higher  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
instances  have  occurred  where  such  gentlemen  have  let  themselTes  be  diristened 
several  times  on  the  homeward  journey  in  order  to  cover  their  travelling  ex- 
penses. Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  proselytes,  when  they  found  that 
the  pecuniary  result  did  not  answer  their  expectations,  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
faith ;  and  wnile  I  was  in  Syria,  I  knew  a  Jew  who  was  converted  on  a  promise 
of  being  paid  four  pounds  a  month  as  Bible-hawker,  and  who  relapsed  because 
the  mission  would  only  pay  two  pounds. 

M.  Busch  is  good  enough  to  add,  that  he  does  not  believe  the  assertion 
sometimes  made,  that  the  missionaries  were  only  anxious  to  supply,  in  the 
number  of  proselytes  made,  something  to  set  off  against  the  large  sums 
of  money  sent  them  from  Ix>ndon.  Ajb  far  as  he  knows,  they  are  honest 
men,  and  the  motive  of  their  conduct,  which  is  the  same,  he  says,,  with 
roost  missions,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  attribute  a  magical  power  to  the 
baptismal  font. 

It  appears  that  a  long  dbpute  went  on  between  the  Anglican  cWgy  and 
the  Lutheran  minister  as  to  the  joint  tenancy  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
At  length  a  compromise  was  effected  which  opened  the  Zion  Church  to 
the  German  pastor,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  Prussian  liturgy,  and  the 
prayer  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  reordtnation  of  the  German  clergy 
was  also  dispensed  with ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  position  of  the  German 
portion  of  the  community  is  still  subordinate,  for  their  pastor  is  only 
allowed  to  hold  service  eyery  other  Sunday  afternoon,  and  when  the  bishop 
preaches  in  German,  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy  is  always  em- 
ployed. Although  a  decent  arrangement  seemed  to  be  thus  made,  and 
the  clergy  of  tbe  two  communities  got  on  tolerably,  Asmodeus,  or  what- 
ever is  the  name  of  the  Sower  of  Discord  in  Jerusalem,  found  i-ecently 
opportunity  to  sow  tares  amid  the  wheat,  and  a  mighty  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  bishop  and  the  English  consul,  which  divided  the  parish  into 
two  parts  in  I860.  What  the  real  origin  was,  M.  Busch  was  unable  to 
discover,  but,  as  the  episcopal  party  spoke  very  violently,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  not  without  blame.  Still  he  gives  the  following  amusing 
paraphrase  : 
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From  what  I  heard,  the  quarrel  was  merely  a  straggle  for  precedence,  like 
the  majority  of  the  squabbles  among  the  Franks  of  El  Kods,  and  its  chief  cause 
the  ambition  of  a  lady.  The  lady-consul,  daughter  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Mac  Caul, 
who  wrote  a  learned  contradiction  of  the  Talmud,  and  herself  a  bluc-stdcking, 
wished  to  play  a  part  in  the  community,  be  the  first  in  it,  interfere  in  the 
bishop's  affairs,  continue  the  old  adoration  of  the  Jews,  have  the  chosen  people 
preferred  to  the  other  proselytes,  and  so  on.  Bishop  Gobat  would  not  consent 
to  this,  and  his  wife,  an  honest  German,  perhaps  rather  rough  and  straight- 
forward, did  not  exactly  behave  as  etiquette  prescribed.  The  consul,  much 
after  the  fashion  in  which  we  represent  Englishmen,  strange  and  whimsical, 
stiff  and  obstinate,  and,  moreover,  aependent  on  the  will  of  his  lady-wife,  took  up 
a  bull-dog  position,  surrounded  himself  with  several  notorious  individuals  from 
the  Jewry  his  wife  protected,  intrigued  in  the  papers  against  the  "  Prussian 
bishop,"  and  when  liis  opponents  would  not  yield,  and  also  planted  batteries 
a^inst  his  heavy  guns,  got  into  such  an  utter  fury,  that  he  tried  to  force  the 
bishop  into  concession  by 


him  under  arrest.  After  a  long  and  unre- 
freshing  correspondence,  "he  was  7ound  in  fault  both  in  London  and  Berlin ; 
and  that  he  was  really  wrong  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  consul 
was  on  the  side  of  the  bishop. 

We  mentioned,  a  little  while  back,  a  Spaniard  writing  to  ask  if  he 
oonld  live  agreeably  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  will  here  explain  in  what 
the  amusements  consist.  Of  coarse  there  is  no  theatre;  a  ball  in  the 
trebly  sacred  city  of  the  pious  would  appear  at  least  as  a  terrible  dese- 
cration of  Zion  as  the  fights  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  crinolines 
must  be  reduced  to  very  modest  dimensions,  on  acccfunt  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets.  Still,  the  want  of  these  things  does  not  exclude  a 
pleasant  existence,  though,  unhappily,  several  others  are  wanting  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  comfort.  Next,  but  slight  attention  is  paid 
to  music.  M.  Busch  declares  there  are  only  five  pianofortes  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  only  two  persons  who  can  do  more  than  run  the  keys.  The 
English  ladies  only  care  for  church  music  and  waltzes ;  and  among  the 
Germans,  Madame  Rosen,  daughter  of  Moscheles,  is  a  dbtinguished 
pianiste.  Singing  is  not  much  better ;  though  the  Germans  have  esta- 
blished an  harmonic  society.  In  addition  to  these,  you  only  hear  in 
Jerusalem,  organs,  Arab  drums  and  flutes,  Arabic  songs  sung  through 
the  nose,  and  the  incessantly  wailing  howl  of  the  Turkish  bugles  on 
the  barrack-square  and  exercising-g^und.  Walks  are  prevented  during 
the  day  by  the  heat,  at  night  by  the  locking  of  the  gates  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  months  before  M.  Busch's 
arpival,  an  English  lady,  who  defied  warnings,  and  paid  a  visit  outside 
the  city  after  sunset,  was  found  murdered  the  next  morning ;  while  a 
German,  who  lived  beyond  the  Jaffa  Gate,  was  twice  attacked  by 
robbers,  and  his  house  plundered  on  the  first  occasion. 

The  ordinary  promenade  is  a  stony,  treeless,  unshadowed  spot  outside 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  which  has  only  one  good  thing  about  it,  that  you  get  the 
westerly  breeze  fresh  as  it  comes  from  the  sea,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  eau-de- Jerusalem.  At  times  a  pic-nic  is  arranged  under  one  of  the 
trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Gihon,  or  beneath  the  huge  turpentine-tree 
between  the  Jaffa  and  Damascus  Gates.  The  ground  must,  however,  be 
carefully  examined  beforehand,  for  the  Arab  women,  who  also  hold  their 
pic-nics  here,  are  wont  to  leave  living  reminiscences  which  you  do  not 
care  to  take  home  with  you.  There  are  no  clubs  where  to  play  a  rubber 
of  whist  of  nights,  or  cutsulating  libraries.     The  papers  arrive  so  late^ 
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that  people  here  are  always  a  fortnight  behindhand  in  poUtioal  matters. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  tutors,  musio^masters,  &e.,  as 
such  must  be  imported  from  Euro{>e  at  a  great  expense.  Good  serrants 
are  rare  and  expensive,  and  cooks  must  be  imported,  as  Arab  women  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  in  the  kitchen.  Although  clever  craftsmen  are 
scarce,  there  is  just  a  possibility  of  getting  a  decent  pair  of  boots  or  a 
tolerable  coat  All  appertaining  to  luxury  must  be  ordered  in  Europe, 
and  is,  therefore,  twice  as  dear. 

That  Jerusalem  is  a  healthy  place  of  residence  can  be  concluded  from 
its  elevated  position.  The  heat  is  rather  great  in  summer,  but  not  op- 
pressive, owing  to  the  freshness  of  the  air.  Rich  persons,  who  find  it 
too  hot  in  the  city,  keep  up  a  species  of  summer  freshness  by  living  in 
tents  open  to  the  breeze.  It  is  not  advisable  to  build  countr}'  villas,  on 
account  of  the  Beduins.  The  principal  diseases  are  agues,  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  dysentery,  and  a  species  of  neck  disease^  which  b^ins  with 
a  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  sometimes  proves  mortal.  There  are 
several  English  physicians,  and  the  traveller  is  consequently  not  obliged 
to  entrust  himself  to  the  tender  mdsrcies  of  Itidian  doctors,  who  pin  their 
fiith  on  leeches  and  the  lanoet.  House  rent  is  very  high,  and  the  pnee 
of  provisions  has  risen  eonsiderably  during  the  last  tea  years.  A  heated 
stove,  which  is  a  eomfort  here  in  winter^  and  heaee  not  iwe  among  the 
Franks,  is  an  expensive  article.  The  firewood  consists  of  bushes  and 
drift,  lMt>ught  from  Hebron^  and  sold  in  bundles. 

The  choioe  of  food  is  very  limited,  and  hence  the  oooks  have  plenty 
of  scope  for  their  genius.  Beef  is  scarce  and  never  good,  while  veal  is 
unknown.  Here,  as  throughout  the  Levant,  the  sheep  supplies  the  meat. 
In  addition,  well-to-do  persosis  have  fbw1s»  tnrkeyS)  partridges,  and  wild 
pigeons,  in  winter,  fish,  and  at  times  hares  and  gaaelles  on  their  table. 
America  sends  hams,  Lombardy  sausages.  Cow-milk  being  searee,  you 
are  obliged  to  content  yourself  with  that  of  goats.  The  butter  is  re- 
markably good,  and  this  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  Ust  few 
years.  Green  vegetables  are  only  represented  by  the  cuenmber  and  the 
gourd,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  lettuce,  ^nach,  carrots,  and  artidiokes. 
The  Palestine  figs  are  poor,  but  the  melons  are  very  fine,  while  the  grapes 
of  Hebron  are  world-renowned.  Beverages  are  represented  in  tl^  first 
place  by  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  M.  Busoh  ftmnd  as  sweet  as  the 
best  ^ring  water.  It  improves  by  keeping,  and  never  assumes  that 
atrocious  colour  and  smell  which  are  detected  in  water  that  has  made  a 
long  sea  voyage.  Coffee  is  bad,  but  the  tea  is  excellent,  while  the 
country  wine  is  very  decent. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  society  among  the  Franks,  M.  Busch  does  not 
4K)n8ider  satisfactory.  It  seems  as  if  the  houses,  in  spite  of  their  thick 
walls,  were  transparent,  for  everybody  knows  his  neighbour's  business  so 
thoroughly.  The  consuls  naturally  give  ^e  tone,  and  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  formality  and  stiffness.  These  gentlemen  are  in  redity  judges 
and  political  agents,  as  there  is  no  trade  with  Europe.  Up  to  1855  the 
Turks  would  not  suffer  them  to  hoist  their  flags;  but  the  newa  of  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  was  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  they  have  for^ 
gotten  to  strike  them  since : 

Each  consul  has  his  dragomau— generally  a  Latin  Arab— his  cavaases,  who 
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aeire  him  as  niessengers,  attendants,  and  policemen,  and  are  ordinarily  Tarks  or 
Arabs,  and  his  chancellors.  The  dragomans  are  not  merely  interpreters,  bat 
also  brokers  and  merchants.  None  of  them  speak  Grerman,  for  the  official 
language  is  Italian.  Each  consulate  has  consular  agents  in  tiie  small  towns  of 
Palestine,  generally  with  Arabs,  who  are  said  at  times  to  be  very  grateful  for  an 
appointment,  which  gives  them  the  right  to  have  cavasses,  hoist  a  nag,  and  enjoy 
other  privileges  which  do  not  demand  any  excessive  toil.  Out  of  doors  the 
oonsul  is  never  seen  without  his  cavasses,  and  when  he  is  at  home  they  stand  in 
the  gateway. 

The  power  of  the  consuls  varies  with  that  of  their  respective  envoys  at 
Constantinople.  The  most  esteemed,  M.  Busch  thinks,  is  the  Prussian ; 
the  most  influential,  up  to  a  short  time  back,  the  French ;  though  that 
was  owing  to  the  support  of  M.  de  Thouveuel.  His  last  conquest  in 
Jerusalem  was  the  surrender  of  St.  Anne's  Church  to  the  Freoch,  which 
created  a  great  sensation,  as  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Muham- 
madans  for  centuries.  But  the  present  Sultan  is  not  the  man  to  be 
deluded  by  the  idea  that  France  is  carrying  out  a  mission  of  civilisation 
in  the  East,  for  die  eyes  of  the  Turks  were  opened  in  the  following  un- 
pleasant way : 

Although  the  Turks  have  always  been  inclined  to  extortion,  and  easy  to  be 
bribed,  since  the  last  appearance  of  the  French  in  the  Levant  they  have  grown 
much  worse.  Not  often,  in  more  recent  times,  has  a  nation  proved  itself  so 
ffreedy  for  money,  so  impudently  covetous,  as  the  French  in  Constantinople. 
Only  to  give  one  instance :  Ma(kme  de  8t.  Amaud  obtained  from  the  Turicish 
Government  a  kaik  with  twelve  oarsmen,  and  then  declared  slie  would  be  satisOed 
with  a  smaller  one,  begging  that  the  difference  might  be  paid  her  in  cash.  When 
this  was  conceded,  the  Porte  had  a  house  furnish^  for  her,  and  it  was  hardly 
finished  when  the  lady  called  in  an  auctioneer,  sold  off  house,  furniture,  and 
kaik,  and  went  back  to  Paris  with  the  proceeds.  Similar  cuppings  of  the  Sick 
Man  are  whispered  about  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Stamboul.  The  Turks, 
however,  noticed  it,  and  imitate  the  ooldness  of  the  strangerii 

One  element  of  the  Frank  society  in  Jerusalejn  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  German  Handwerksbursche,  who  are  largely  represented. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  in  all  respects  do  honour  to  their  country,  and 
the  majority  are  scamps,  who,  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  police,  have 
crossed  the  border  lines  of  civilisation.  Few  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  sake 
of  working :  obscure  notions  of  the  great  sanctity  of  the  city,  the  desire 
to  be  able  to  boast  when  they  return  home  of  having  seen  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  together  with  free  board  and  lodgings  in  the  Latin  monasteries, 
are  the  chief  inducements.  Many  are  terrible  drunkards,  and  the  mo- 
nasteries and  consulates  hold  them  in  terror.  Many  have  made  enormous 
tours,  and  the  perseverance  and  courage  they  develop  would  be  worthy  of 
a  better  object.  There  are  among  them  men  who,  without  any  motive 
but  that  of  vagabondising,  have  been  through  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  at  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  During  M.  Busch's 
stay  at  the  Prussian  Hospice,  a  cobbler  arrived,  who  declared  that  he  had 
walked  from  India  to  the  Peraian  Gulf,  thence  to  Bagdad  and  across  the 
great  Syrian  desert  to  Damascus,  and  he  had  a  certificate  horn  the  consul 
at  Beyrout  that  he  was  worthy  belief.  He  was  a  dark,  bronzed  man,  with  a 
large  moustache  and  smoothly-shaven  head.  His  clothing  consisted  of  a 
red  tarbusch,  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  and  continuations  of  the  same.  His  bundle 
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could  not  oootaio  more  than  odo  shirty  and  his  statement  could  be  fully 
believed  that  the  Beduins  had  let  him  pass  unimpeded. 

As  a  rule,  however,  their  vices  outweigh  the  above  good  qualities.  If 
a  present  be  made  them,  they  generally  spend  it  in  drink,  and  if  the 
consul  refuse  them  the  assistance  they  demand,  they  threaten  to  become 
Catholics,  or  even  Mussulmans.  The  Casa  Nuova  grants  them  thirty 
days'  free  board  and  lodging,  the  Hospice  fifteen,  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  three  days',  and  it^ often  happens  that  a  fellow  does  not  leave  the 
city  till  he  has  eaten  his  way  through  all  these  establishments.  The 
monies  make  no  attempts  to  convert  their  Protestant  guests  until  this 
period  has  expired.  Then  the  worthy  gentleman  must  purchase  his  food 
by  a  promise  of  turning  Catholic.  Most  pack  up  their  traps  at  this  pro- 
posal, but  some  express  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  new 
faith,  and  deceive  the  credulous  monks  for  weeks.  Others  have  been 
known  to  be  converted,  and  relapse  half  a  dozen  times  over.  Some  of 
them,  however,  make  their  fortune,  as  the  following  instance  will  show : 

Some  years  ago  a  German  carpenter,  owing  to  his  name,  which  was  Kapiiau 
(captain),  attained  honour  and  title  and  a  rich  wife.  After  several  years'  wan- 
dering, lie  started  from  Constantinople,  with  a  small  sum  he  had  saved,  for 
Cairo,  to  try  his  luck  there  as  a  photographer.  At  first  busbess  was  very  bad, 
but  the  son  of  the  viceroy  heard  accidentally  of  the  photographing  captain,  took 
the  name  for  the  title,  sent  for  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  sharp  fellow 
that  he  kept  him  with  him,  and  ere  long  appointed  him  his  adjutant  As  such 
he  returned  witli  the  prince  to  Constantinople,  ^t  into  the  oest  circles,  and 
eventually,  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  his  patron,  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  richest  German  inhabitants  of  Pera.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  he  may  still  play  a  great  part,  and  help  to  govern  Egypt  as  supreme 
favourite. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  moral  aspect  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  anything  new  about  the  sights  and  scenery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Pnnce  of  Wales  is  going  to  the  Terra  Santa  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  mind;  but,  after  a  perusal  of  M.  Busch's 
volumes,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  going  so  far  to  learn 
so  little. 
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THE  T.ATTE  DISTRICTS  OF  CANADA. 

Why  the  Lakes  are  Canadian  ?^Ship  Route  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
--Ciyilisation  of  the  Indians — ^Connexion  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Biissis- 
rippi — ^Military  Importance  of  St  Clair  and  Detroit — Canadian  Railways- 
Niagara  in  a  Military  Point  of  View—  Kingston  and  Sackett's  Harbour  as 
Biyal  Military  and  Nayal  Stations. 

It  is  well  deserving  of  consideration,  as  involving  important  political 
and  geog^phical  issues,  how  it  is  that  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
have  been  always  held  to  be  ''  Canadian  lakes."  With  regard  to  the 
word  Canada,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  first  contem- 
plation of  the  narrows  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  and  above  Quebec 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  have  extended  itself,  with  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, to  the  country  around  the  great  lake  feeders  of  that  mighty 
river.  Canada,  in  its  present  boundaries,  differs  from  Canada,  or  the 
province  of  Quebec,  in  its  former  dimensions;  and  both  are  different 
from  that  extensive  country  which  was  denominated  Canada  by  the 
French;  but  still  Canada  has  been  ever  held  to  comprise  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  also  both  banks  of  that  great  river,  until  the  State 
of  New  York  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  right  bank  below 
Lake  Ontario,  stretching  towards  Montreal,  and  including  a  portion 
even  of  the  picturesque  Thousand  Islands. 

The  present  boundary  between  the  States  and  Canada  is  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  through  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  the 
passages  which  unite  these  lakes  to  one  another — an  arrangement  which 
makes  Lake  Michigan  part  of  the  North- Western  States.  But  naturally 
all  the  lakes  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  waters  of 
all  of  them  flow  into  that  great  river.  All  the  great  rivers  of  the  United 
States— the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  Ohio,  the  Delaware,  and  the  * 
Hudson— have  their  sources  near  the  lakes,  but  apart  from  them,  flowing 
ms  they  do  from  an  elevated  land  which  constitutes  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  Districts.  The  several  rivers  of  short  course  which  find  their  way 
in  the  States  to  the  lakes  naturally  belong  to  the  hydrographical  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  determining  the  boundary  of  Canada  to  the 
north,  it  has  been  usual  to  consider  all  the  countries  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
as  belonging  to  Canada ;  while  those  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  Hudson's  Bay,  are  considered  as  portions  of  other 
divisions  of  the  British  possessions.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  same 
thing  applies  geographically  to  the  southern  boundary,  and  that  the 
great  lakes  constitute  part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or 
of  Canada  in  its  widest  acceptation,  so  the  rivers  that  drain  into  them 
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to  the  south  cotistitute  the  southern  hydrographical  boundary.  The 
watershed  distinguishing,  in  fact,  Northern  ^m  Central  and  Southern 
North  America.  It  is  not  so,  however,  politically ;  nor  would  such  a 
boundary,  however  valuable  with  regard  to  the  mainland  of  British 
America^  aa  we  have  before  shown,  both  tm  the  east  and  ia  the  weet,  be 
without  gpreat  iaeonveaieaees  in  the  Ceatnl  or  Lake  Districts.  Still, 
these  lakes  being  in  every  point  of  view  Canadian,  il  was  carrying 
courtesy  to  excess,  when  the  boundary  was  defined  as  following  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  of  the  lakes,  leaving  one  of  the 
first  class  as  appertaining  to  Central  America. 

The  whole  basin  fOf  the  St  Lawrence,  conridering  Lake  Superior  as 
its  head,  has  been  calculated  to  contain  537,000  square  miles,  of  which 
the  upper  basin,  or  that  of  Lake  Superior,  contains  90,000 ;  the  middle 
basin»  terminating  at  the  great  FslUs  of  Niagara,  160,000;  the  lover 
faasin,  to  the  mooth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  287,000 ;  total,  637,00a  Of 
this  area,  about  149,000  square  miles  are  covered  with  water,  not  in- 
cludiD£^  in  the  calculation  the  smaller  lakes,  and  taking  into  the  aceoont 
only  the  five  larger  and  the  St,  Lawrence,  with  its  wide  ettoary.  Lake 
Saperior  covers  43,000  square  miles ;  Lake  Huron,  16,500 ;  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, 13,500;  Lake  Erie,  10,900;  Lake  Ontario,  12,600;  River 
St.  Lawrence,  and  its  wide  estuary,  52,500;  total,  149,000.  According 
to  this  calculation,  there  remain  386,000  square  miles,  of  which  aboat 
270,000  belong  to  Canada,  and  98,000  are  included  in  the  Umted 
States  of  Amenca.  But  Lake  Superior  is  not  the  tme  aouree  of  the 
St.  Lawrence :  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  true  and  remote  aourcee,  bat 
they  lie  between  the  tributaries  to  Lake  Nepigon  on  the  one  side,  aad 
those  to  Yermilion  Lake,  in  Minnesota*  and  the  SL  Louis  on  the  other. 
If  such  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  Ojibway  Indiana  as  are  coaa- 
prised  within  the  British  portion  of  the  more  remote  tributarief  to  Lake 
Superior  were,  however,  included  in  this  calculation,  it  would  hy  no 
means  be  equal  to  what  was  lost  by  the  Ashburton  treaty  (for  the  ahow^ 
calculation  was  made  previous  to  that  treaty),  and  such  lands  have  as  yet 
little  industrial  or  political  importance,  whue  the  ceded  territory  was  all- 
important  in  both  points  of  view. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  greatest  firesh-water  litke  on  the  globe,  measuring 
on  a  curvea  line  drawn  through  the  centre  more  than  400  miles  in 
kngth;  its  extreme  breadth  ia  175  miles ;  and  its  circumfeience,  foUow- 
^  iug  the  sinuosiUes  of  the  coast,  about  1740  miles.  Its  surfiM^  is  600 
feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Atlantic ;  but  its  greatest  depth  desoewfa 
below  it,  being  792  feet,*     W^ e  the  obstructions  which  give  rise  to  the 

*  The  elevatioo  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  ocean  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated ¥y  dtfl^reat  obtervers.  Captain  BayAeM  eonsidered  it  to  be  627  feet 
above  the  leirtl  of  Hie  tem^  whidi  idtitode  ia  atlopled  hj  the  BanraSoM  of  Afiesis^s 
tour  in  that  regien,  and  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  in  their  report  oa  the 
geoloffy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District.  Sir  William  Logan,  ia  hia  Geo- 
logical Report  for  1846-7.  states  that  its  surface  is  597  fieet  above  uie  ocean.  In 
Professor  Hall^  Geology  of  the  Fourth  District,  N.  Y.,  596  feet  is  ha  assigned 
elevation.  Sit  John  jUchardaoii  assamed  ila  lev^  to  be  641  ftet  above  tlie 
ocean.  The  altitude  deduced  b^  Mr.  Eeefer»  for  the  mat  prepared  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Commissioners  at  the  Paris  Kxhibition  in  1855)  with  the  advsiiUges  aad 
information  derived  fh>m  the  levels  obtained  in  tiie  coostraction  of  various  rail- 
ways and  caMla,  from  the  oceea  to  Lake  Superior,  established  a  diflbrenoe  of 
only  three  feet  ia  ezoessef  that  obtained  by  Sir  William  Logaa  m  1847. 
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F«Ua  of  Niagara  to  h%  Am  twept  away  with  the  progvesf  of  time,  tlwre 
woaftd  ttdl  b&  a  small  Lake  Sopeiior.  It  is  subject  to  a  oonsidefabla 
ziae  at  the  tine  of  the  spmg-fineshes,  e^Moiaily  after  a  rigorous  winter, 
ttid  when  its  ear&ee  is  agitated  by  atorms  it  reseaoUes  the  Oceas.'^ 
Sone  £%  riwrs  po«r  thrar  floodb  iato  this  great  lake,  bat  in  general 
they  are  not  navigable  save  to  the  eanoes  of  Ae  Indiaiie  and  of  the 
Toyageivs,  aad  erea  these  are  soon  embarrassed  by  portages.  The  St. 
Loais  isy  howwver,  the  ehaanel  of  eomaAmMcatkm  with  the  Upper  Missis-r 
sippt.  Along  the  north  shores  of  the  lake  the  rocks  are  from  800  ta 
1600  feet  high,  and  would  render  the  navigation  dangerous  daring  m 
gale  but  for  the  nomeroas  email  islands  near  the  entrance  of  inlets  and 
hays,  in  which  vessels  find  shelter.  A  low  sandy  beach,  intersected  with 
locks  of  limestone,  rising  100  feet  above  the  sarfikce  of  the  water,  ex* 
tends  along  the  south  shore,  and  the  navigation  is  jendered  dangerone 
owing  to  there  being  no  bay  on  the  whole  eitent  of  the  coast.  Islaada 
only  oecor  along  the  nordb  shore  and  towards  each  extremity  of  die 
lake ;  the  largest  is  called  Isle  Royal,  and  is  amd  to  be  100  miles  ia 
length  by  40  in  breadth.  Fogs  are  very  frequent  on  Lake  Supenor ; 
and  Mr.  Hindf  says,  that  on  looking  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a 
double  halo  of  very  brilliant  colours  might  be  seen  encircling  the  shadow 
of  the  observer's  head,  projected  on  the  daHc-ooloured  waters.  Every 
osan  saw  his  own  halo,  but  not  that  of  his  neighbour.  From  the  mouo- 
tkin  in  Michipiooten  island,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  lake^ 
these  £ogs  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  scenery  of  Thunder  Bay,  at  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  is  of  the  most  imposing  description.  Pie  Island* 
with  its  round  eminence  whence  it  derives  its  name,  850  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  Thunder  Cape,  rising  boldly  1350  £set,  stand  on  either  hand 
as  you  enter  the  deep  inlet.  Mackay's  Mountain  uplifts  a  broad  front  to 
the  height  of  1000  fieet,  on  the  mainland,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Wil* 
fiasL  The  waters  of  Thunder  Bay  are  coloured  by  the  Kanunistiquia 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  thnee  mouths  of  that  river. 

The  present  position  of  Lake  Superior,  as  indeed  that  of  the  whole  Lake 
District  in  relation  to  Montreal  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  wholly 
changed  since  the  period  when  the  old  North- West  Company,  established 
IB  1788,  and  amalgamated  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1821» 
maiotained  large  establishments  at  Fort  William  and  at  Fort  Cbarlottei 
a«  the  Pigeon  River.  In  those  days  of  canoe  transportation,  merchandise 
was  conveyed  up  the  Ottawa,  across  the  height  of  land  to  Lake  HuroOy 
ihetiee  by  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  William,  the  starting'- 

*  The  variations  in  the  levels  of  the  Great  Caoadisn  Lakes  are  phenomena  of 
the  utmost  importasee  to  commercial  interests.  The  supply  of  vater  to  the 
Brie  9nd  Welland  Canals  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  height  of  the  waters  of 
lake  Erie.  Periods  of  great  anxiety  have  occurred  among  mercantile  men  at 
Buiialo  respecting  the  supply  of  water  to  the  great  artery  which  unlteii  Lake 
Erie  with  die  Hudson  River.  If  Lake  Erie  should  Mibside  to  the  zero  of  ooea- 
nvisoa  adopted  by  Dr.  Honghton,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  mitre-sill  at  the 
Black  Bock  Ouardlock  would  be  less  than  five  feet,  through  which  all  the  water 
for  the  supply  of  a  canal  150  miles  long  would  have  to  flow.  This  contingency 
Ibrmed  the  subject  of  a  memodal  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yitk  in 
ie64.--(KiBd :  **  NarvaidTe  ef  the  Canadian  Bacploring  Expedition,"  v^  i  p.  10.) 

t  Op.  clt,  vol  i  p.  10. 
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point  of  the  long  jooraej  into  the  great  interior  vdleyf  of  the  Red  Rirer, 
the  Seskatchftwant  or  Bow  rirers,  and  the  Mackensie.  In|theee  days  shipa 
can  tail  from  European  or  Atlantic  ports,  and,  without  brsaking  balk, 
land  their  cargoes  at  Fort  William  for  less  than  one*6ftieth  part  of  the 
cost  involved  during  the  period  when  the  North- West  Companj  became 
a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  influential  body. 

The  completion  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  is  one  mile  and 
an  eighth  in  length,  70  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  100  at  water-lbe,  with 
a  depth  of  12  feet,  in  May,  1856,  established  an  uninterrupted  water 
communication  for  sea-goinr  vessels  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  ocean. 
The  first  ship  which  sailed  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  was  the  Dean 
Richmond,  in  1856.  This  craft  measured  379  tons  American  measure- 
ment, or  266  tons  according  to  the  English  method  of  determining  the 
tonnage  of  a  vessel.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  sea-going  vessels 
from  the  Upper  Lake  ports  has  been  increasing  with  g^reat  regularity. 
The  trade  of  Lake  Superior  is  also  becoming  of  unexpected  importance. 
In  1859,  between  the  Ist  day  of  June  and  the  Ist  of  November,  the  value 
of  the  different  articles  which  passed  through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal 
amounted  to  5,703,433  dollars,  and  the  number  of  passengers  to  1 1,622. 
Fifteen  years  since  three  schooners  constituted  the  entire  fleet  engaged  in 
the  Lake  Superior  trade.  The  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  with  a  fall  of  22^  feet  perpendicular  height,  presented  at  that  time 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  navigation  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior; 
and  a  portage  for  canoes.  The  number  of  vessek  which  passed  through 
the  St.  Mary's  Canal  in  the  seasons  of  1858  and  1859  were  rospectivdy 
443  and  847,  with  a  tonnage  149,307  and  304,860.  {Detroit  Adver- 
tieer.     From  Official  Returns,  quoted  by  Hind,  op.  cit  p.  15.) 

As  this  ship  route,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Fort  William,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Lake  Superior,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  means  of  defence  of  the  Great  Lake  Districts  by  permittn^ 
of  the  passage  of  gun- boats  from  the  Atlantic  to  any  part  of  the  said  Lake 
District,  as  some  misrepresentations  have  been  made  r^^arding  its  details^ 
and  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  means  of 
communication  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to 
give  a  summary  of  distances.  They  are  as  follows  :  From  Antioosti  to 
Quebec,  410  miles;  to  Montreal,  590  miles;  Lachine  Canal,  598^ miles; 
Beauhamais  Canal,  614  miles;  Cornwall  Canal,  662  miles;  Farren'a 
Point  Canal,  673  miles;  Rapid  Flat  Canal,  688  miles;  Point  Lroquoia 
Canal,  699^  miles;  Galop's  Canal,  714^  miles;  Lake  Ontario,  766 
miles;  Wetland  Canal,  1016  miles;  Lake  Erie,  1041  miles;  Detroit 
River,  1280  miles ;  Lake  St.  Clair,  River  St  Clair,  and  Lake  Huron, 
1355  miles;  River  St  Mary,  1580  miles ;  St.  Mary  Canal,  1650  miles; 
Fort  William,  1910  miles;  or  to  Superior  City,  2080  miles. 

With  the  single  exception  of  St.  Mary's  Canal,  all  the  great  public  worics 
which  have  been  contrived  and  executed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
obstacles  to  uninterrupted  navigation  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
ocean  lie  within  Canadian  territory,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Canadian  government.  The  cost  of  these  remarkable  links  in  the  chain 
of  unbroken  communication,  which  now  penetrates  a  distance  exceeding 
2000  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent,  approaches 
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15,000^000  dollars,  and  the  annual  reyenne  hai  risen  from  181,000 
dollara,  in  1850,  to  369,110  dollars  in  1858. 

It  is  in  the  &ce  of  such  considerations,  opening  as  thej  do  a  vista  to 
the  ftitore,  the  whole  hearings  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  in 
the  present  day,  that  we  feel  the  full  force  of  KohPs  expressions  in  the 
most  recent  work  of  his  that  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  introduced 
to  English  readers.*  '^  Much  has  been  sung  and  said  about  the  four  or 
five  brilliant  stars  in  the  Southern  Cross,  but  these  five  *  Canadian  lakes,' 
which  it  has  pleased  nature  to  develop  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  spread  more  light  on  this  earth,  and  are  still  more  worthy  of 
the  poet's  praise. 

"  Taken  together,  they  exceed  the  Caspian  Sea  in  extent.  Not  one  of 
them  but  is  about  the  size  of  a  German  kingdom.  Their  basins  are  deeply 
hollowed  out,  and  in  some  places  they  are  twice  the  depth  of  the  Baltic  in 
its  deepest  parts.  They  are  therefore  as  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  the 
sea,  and  this,  too,  for  a  distance  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles 
in  the  middle  of  a  continent  The  waters  of  all  are  sweet,  and  those  of 
the  largest  lake  are  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  that  they  are  in  great  request, 
and  transported  to  distant  places. 

'*  Elach  of  the  more  western  of  these  lakes  lies  upon  higher  table-land 
than  its  neighbour,  and  the  isthmuses  which  separate  them  are  pierced  by 
canals,  in  which  the  waters  that  pour  from  the  upper  lakes  form  numerous 
cataracts  and  whirlpools.  Large  peninsulas  extend  into  these  basins,  like 
vast  wedges,  separating  them  from  one  another.  These  peninsulas  are 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty,  and  each  one  forms  the  main  terri- 
tory of  a  separate  state — viz.  of  Upper  Canada,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  produce  of  these  lake-peninsulas  is  greater  than  the  kingdom  of 
Saguenay.  Two  of  them  abound  in  the  most  fruitful  corn-fields,  and  the 
third  has  hidden  under  its  woods  such  a  wealth  in  metals,  in  iron  and 
copper  ore,  that  here  only  the  embarras  de  rtchesses,  the  difiiculty  of 
breaking  up  and  transporting  such  masses,  checks  their  being  turned  to 
account.'' 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  not  to  be  deeply  struck  by  the  manifestation 
contained  therein  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  Great  Creator. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  dreary  country  than  the  one  in  question 
-—one  vast  and  desolate  succession  of  rocks,  forests,  and  morasses— 
although  now  said  not  to  be  so  bad  in  the  interior  as  previously  re- 
ported, still  with  a  cold  climate  and  game  and  esculent  plants  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  Yet  it  is  in  such  a  country,  as  yet  barely  ready  for  pasture 
or  agriculture,  that  a  kind  Providence  has  most  fittingly  placed  mineral 
riches  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth !  The  Newfoundland  fisheries,  placed 
out  as  it  were  in  advance  of  the  sea-board,  tempted  Europe  to  the  colo- 
nisation of  Canada,  as  the  fine  prairie  lands  of  the  Mississippi  tempted 
the  American  to  the  Far  West;  and  a  new  Bridgwater  Treatise  might 
be  written  upon  the  extraordinary  and  totally  unprecedented  manner  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  tempt  mankind  in  our  own  times  to 

*  A  Popular  History  of  the  Discovery  of  America:  from  Columbus  to  Franklin. 
By  J.  G.  Ko>il.  Traoslated  from  the  German  by  Major  R.  R.  NoeL  Two  Vols. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 
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1km  oiikniMiiiii  rf  — w  kiA  ^  icattoAig  gold  h&otAtw^  •vwr  Ae  aag; 
Australia,  California^  Otago,  Bntisk  Cotambia,  Nova  Scotia,  to  witoeit. 
These  wiM  Iba  mtit  likaijr  Allowed  bj  tbe  •peimir  of  new  regions,  more 
espeeialfy  the  East  Afiioao  giuMts  and  tbeee  of  ,I»dm.  Bat  m  Aaae 
I  is  soperfieiiu,  and  i 


I  tlM  podww  is  saperfieiai,  and  soon  exhaosted.    The  ]_ 
to  he  to  isrite  to  settleawnt,  not  to  provide  a  home  for  a  minng  [ 
tion.     la  the  «moduett?e  O^bwav  territory  it  is  otherwise,  iai  the 
dsetiay  of  Lake  Svperior  seoaw  to  tfe  to  assist  industry  and  agiieshara 
1^  its  pradnots,  iritlMMtt  robbing  either. 

]>he  Supenar,  then,  wtthout  having  any  prominant  asiiitary  iateiesl» 
is  beginning  to  possess  considerable  importance  to  mankind.  It  has  been 
hitheftoaa  theOttohe-gnoaee,  or  Big  Water  of  LoogfeUow's  Hiasvmtha, 
a  leain  Atfonpsd  by  poetry,  or  the  soeae  of  one  «f  the  most  pef€sefc 
pictaMS  m  pethaps  possess  of  Indian  life,  of  Indian  superstitions,  mys- 
teries, and  mkid-def<elopnient,  in  Kohi's  **  Kitchi-Gaon.''*  Fleaaairt 
piotures  and  stmoge  stories: 

From  the  forests,  from  the  prairie, 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northknd» 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways — 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them. 

But  Lake  Superior,  widi  its  townships  of  *'  Superior  City,"  BayfieU, 
and  Ontonaffon  springing  up  where  but  a  short  time  ago  were  Indiaii 
villages^  with  steam  comuHmication  already  established,  and  presenting^ 
under  ihe  new  arrangement  of  things,  a  seaport  to  Wisconnn,  Minne- 
sota, Daoota,  Nebraska,  and  all  the  Far  West,  with  its  mineral  resources 
in  Canadian  territory,  and,  above  aU,  with  the  promise  that  the  diseoverf 
of  a  great  belt  of  available  land  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Saa- 
katchawan,  and  of  passes  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  ter- 
titory,  holi  out  of  an  alaoost  certain  future  prolongatioB  of  the  ship  route 
and  railroad,  overland  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  a  far  moam 
important  future  before  her  than  that  which  artist's  pencil  or  poet's  pen 
can  as  yet  delineate. 

St.  Maxy^s  Biver,  or  strait,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hnion^ 
divides  into  several  channels,  enclosing  numerous  i^nds,  of  whidi  dm 
most  considerable  are  Sugar  Island,  St.  Joseph,  and  Drummond :  the 
two  former  belong  to  Canada,  and  the  latter  to  Wisconsin.  Below 
Drummond  Island  the  river  widens,  and  enters  Lake  Huron,  after  b 
course  of  above  forty  miles,  in  which  it  falls  thirty-two  feet,  the  rapids 
included.  Iliere  is  a  small  town  called  the  Saiidt  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
American  ttde,  which  contained  seven  or  eight  hundred  inhsAS^ntf 
in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Paul  Kane  ("  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  amei^ 
the  Indians  of  North  America,"  p.  46) ;  but  this  must  have  much  in- 
creased since  the  opening  of  the  new  canal.  It  has  also,  according  to  tbe 
same  authority,  ^*  a  well-built  garrison,  prettily  situated  on  the  river^s 
banL^  On  ihe  Canadian  side,  about  halt  a  mile  direct  across,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  have  a  trading  estabUshment,  and  the  custom-honae 

*  Hlad  has  it  Kitdu-gttm^  or  Goeat  Lska.  It  is  cnrions  that  JCatdbak-gami 
s^flei  ^  small  ship"  in  Turkish. 

Kitchi^ami.    Wanderings  Bound  Lake  Superior.    By  J.  QL  KohL 
andHaD. 
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officer,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  tc^rMj  faftodfonie  hiMu«.  CoQflicleriDg  ijiat,  wMk 
these  two  ezoeptioiHi,  the  Brituh  aide  jpireeetiti  to  the  trayeller  a  ooUeetioa 
of  poor  miserable  iiovels,  oceupiad  sokslj  hj  half-breeds  and  Indians,  die 
^  well  built  garrison*'  is  a  step  decidedij  in  adtanoe. 

Lake  Huron  is  only  seeond  to  Lake  Superior  tn  extent,  its  greatest 
length  in  a  eurred  Kne  between  St.  Mary's  Strait  and  its  oittlet  being 
above  2¥}  miles.  From  south  to^  north  it  is  186  miles.  Its  extreme 
breadth,  whieh  lies  nearly  west^iorth-west  and  east-south-east,  is  about 
220  miles ;  its  cireuit  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  surfaoe  is  595  feet  abov<e 
high  water  in  the  Atlantic,  and  its  greatest  depth  exeee^  460  feet  It 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  series  of  islands  called  Mam- 
toulin  Islands,  and  which  begin  in  the  east  of  Dmmraond's  bland,  in  the 
very  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Strait,  and  extend  east,  with  an  ineliDation  to 
the  south,  for  120  m41^.  One  of  them,  Cheat  Manitoulin,  is  1S6  mites 
long,  and  varies  in  breadth  frwn  three  to  twenty-five  miles,  being  sin* 
gularly  indented  by  inlets  and  coves,  which  give  it  a  very  irregular  attd 
broken  outline.  Its  name  is  derived  firom  the  language  of  the  IndtanSy 
who  consider  it  as  the  dweiUng  of  die  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitoa.  The 
shores  of  the  island  are  hilly,  and  clothed  with  oedar,  ptne,  and  brrdi. 
The  soil  of  the  hills  is  stony  and  barren.  In  the  interior  are  abo«t 
twenty  lakes,  some  fully  15  to  18  miles  long,  and  Irom  8  to  10  miles  wide, 
and  from  3  to  20  fathoms  deep.  They  abound  with  trout,  pike,  white 
fish,  kc  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  me  island  is  about  one-tlnrd  of  its 
area.  The  trees  on  the  arable  land  are  elm,  maple,  birch,  cherry,  and  a 
few  oak  and  beech.    The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  results  attending  die  isolation  of  Indians^ 
and  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of  dvHtsation,  oan  be  afforded  than  that 
offered  by  the  Manitoulin  Islands.  In  1836,  lieutenMit-Governor  Sir 
Francis  Head  proposed  to  collect  on  Manitoulin  not  only  the  wanderine 
bands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  but  also  the  tribes  settled  in  au 
parts  of  Upper  Canada.  The  scheme  was  a  failure,  the  only  Indiana 
availing  themselves  of  the  offer  being  some  from  die  United  States  and 
from  the  shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  The  village  of  Mani« 
touaning  was  built  by  the  Canadian  g^emment,  and  placed  under  die 
management  of  a  resident  superinteiMient,  assisted  by  a  clergyman,  m 
surgeon,  and  a  schoolmaster.  Artisans  were  induced  to  go  there  and 
take  charge  of  workshops,  in  which  the  Indians  were  to  be  taught  useful 
mechanicd  trades.  The  population  in  1848  was  estimated  at  90  indi- 
viduals. The  only  odier  vUlage  on  the  iriaod  at  that  time  was  Wikwemi- 
kong,  founded  previous  to  1636  by  Ottowa  Indians  from  Bliohigan,  who 
had  long  been  converted  from  heathenism  by  Roman  Catholic  mtssionariet^ 
and  possessed  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  before  their  arrival  on  the 
island.  In  1843  this  village  contaimd  73  Indian  hoaeei,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  comprise  376  individuals.  There  were  idso  a  chareh,  a  school- 
house,  and  a  sawmill,  together  widi  a  house  for  the  missionary  and  one 
for  the  schoolmaster. 

In  1857  the  total  population  of  the  island  was  1290,  being  consposed 
of  977  Cadiolics,  104  Protestants,  and  145  pagans,  oeeupying  13  sta- 
tionary villages  and  60  birch-bariL  tents.  With  respeet  to  the  Protestant 
village  of  fidbnttouaniBg,  the  cmnmissioafiBS  appointed  to  investigate 
Indian  affairs  in  Canada  siud  :  '*  Many  of  the  buildings  are  deserted  and 
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nuDoiif — the  icbool-hoa^e  if  dilapicUited  and  nntoiiable,  and  the  work- 
•hopi,  from  which  the  mechanict  are  withdrawn,  are  destitute  of  took, 
deserted  by  the  Indiaof  who  former] j  worked  there,  and  in  an  utter  state 
of  decay.  The  church  is  in  tolerable  repair,  but  we  found  no  Indian 
attending  the  senrioes.**  The  commissioners  reported  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Jacob's  settlement  to  be  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  than  Mani- 
touaning,  both  houses  and  farms  being  tidy,  and  kept  in  better  <»der. 
Of  Wikwemikong,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  settlement,  it  was  said  that, 
although  not  so  well  situated  at  Manitouaning,  prosperity  smiled  upon  it. 
The  Indians  appear  respectable  in  their  dress,  industrious  in  their  nabits, 
healthy  and  contented ;  the  services  of  the  church  are  reported  to  be 
numerously  attended ;  the  schools  were  crowded  with  clean,  healthy,  in- 
telligent children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  that  the  Canadian  commissioners  fdt 
it  their  duty  to  recommend  that  the  Protestant  missionary  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Protestant  English  school  be  abandoned,  whilst  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  schoolmaster  be  appointed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
at  Wikwemikong.  With  respect  to  the  other  villages  on  the  Manitoulin 
Island,  the  commissioners  say :  ''  Notwithstanding  that  Christianity  is 
making  slow  and  painfiil  progress  amono^  them,  they  must  still  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilisation.'* 

The  northern  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
remained  in  the  occupancy  of  nomadic  bands  of  Ojibway  Indians  until 
the  year  1860,  when  the  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  country,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  reserves,  was  surrendered  to  the  Canadian  ^vem- 
ment  for  the  sum  of  16,640  dollars  paid  down,  and  4400  dollars  in  per- 
petual annuity,  of  which  2400  are  payable  to  the  tribes  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  2000  to  those  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  number  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
in  1850  was  only  1422,  and  of  Lake  Superior,  1240:  making  a  total 
Indian  population  of  2662  souls,  over  an  extent  of  country  exceeding 
England  in  area,  and  not  yet  approached  by  civilisation,  except  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ports,  and  at  a  few  mining  locations.  Of  the 
1422  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Huron,  317  are  Christians, 
divided  as  follows :  Catholics,  294 ;  Wesleyans,  20 ;  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 3. 

Since  the  time  when  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  attracted  public 
attention  on  account  of  its  mineral  wealth,  it  has  been  the  general  custom 
to  draw  conclusions  respecting  the  features  of  the  country  in  the  interior 
from  the  aspect  of  the  coast,  and  to  predicate  a  condition  of  soil  and 
climate  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts  which  have  been  recently  esta- 
blished. Not  only  did  Mr.  Salter,  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  in- 
terior north  and  north-east  of  St  Mary's  Strait,  find  very  extensive  areas 
of  excellent  land  covered  with  a  fine  forest-growth  of  hard-wood  trees, 
but  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  the  geographical  characteristics  of  a  large  area  in  the  region 
indicated.  Mr.  Murray  says  :*  "  It  has  been  remarked  in  former  reports 
that  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  in  many  parts  picturesque,  appears 

*  Geological  Sarv^  of  Canada;  Beport  of  Progress  for  the  year  1858. 
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too  roeky  near  the  nwigin  to  be  salted  for  agricoltoral  settlement,  though 
likely  in  time  to  become  of  importance  to  the  proTince  bj  the  devdopment 
of  the  metalliferons  ores  whidi  the  geological  formation  of  the  region  is 
known  to  contain.  But  while  this  description  b  applicable  to  the  coast 
line  and  the  margin  of  some  of  the  riyers  and  larger  lakes  of  the  interior, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  to  the  country  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  yalley  of  the  Thessalon  and  its  tribu- 
tariesy  extensive  tracts  of  thie  finest  land^  corered  with  a  Inzuriant  growth 
of  hard  wood  interspersed  with  stately  pine-trees,  probably  equal  in 
arerage  sice  to  any  of  the  same  species  known  in  the  pronnee." 

The  interior  of  the  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  is  now  being  sur- 
Teyed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  off  mining  locations ;  its  extraordinanr 
mineral  wealth  cannot  fail  to  £aw  a  large  mining  population,  which  will 
cause  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  to  be  sought 
afW ;  the  fisheries  are  also  of  great  importance.  Under  these  favourable 
circumstances  there  is  every  probability  that  the  country  north  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  will  speeaily  grow  in  importance,  and  the  day  is  not 
flEur  distant  when  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  North- Western 
Railway  termini  in  Canada  will  be  established  during  the  winter  months. 

Summer  communication  has  been  already  established  by  means  of  a 
line  of  steam-packets  that  ply  between  Collingwood  Harbour  and 
Chicago,  on  Lske  Michigan.  This  line  runs  due  north  from  Toronto 
to  Lake  Simcoe,  skirting  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  of 
Georgian  Bay  to  Collingwood  Harbour.  This  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  available  routes  to  the  west.  The  distance  from 
Toronto  to  Collingwood  is  nothing,  and  all  by  sail  from  the  sea-board; 
passing  between  the  islands  grouped  in  the  northern  portion  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  traveller  steams  through  the  Strait  of  Michilimakinak,  or 
Mackinaw ;  stopping  at  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  now,  as  it  has 
been  these  two  centuries,  a  military  post,  and  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
rocky  and  hitherto  supposed  inhospitable  region  of  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior;  thence  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Wisconsin  to 
Chicago.  Georgian  Bay,  which  has  thus  come  into  recent  importance,  is 
dirided  off  firom  Lake  Huron  by  Cabot's  Head,  which  projects  ^m  the 
south  shores  of  the  lake  about  fifty  miles  into  the  lake,  with  an  average 
width  of  twelve  miles.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles.  At  Natawasanga  Bay  the 
shores  are  high,  but  the  lake  is  free  from  rocks,  except  in  the  north. 
Canada  has  in  the  present  day  another  port  and  railway  terminus  on 
Lake  Huron,  at  Goderich.  This  is  the  terminus  of  the  so-called 
«  Buffalo,  Brentford,  and  Goderich"  Railway,  which  connects  Buffalo 
and  the  State  of  New  York  with  Lake  Huron  at  Goderich  by  a  line  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  which  saves,  as  compared  with  the  water 
route  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  Straits,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
This  line  crosses  the  Grand  IVunk  at  Stratford  and  the  Great  Western 
at  London,  whence  there  is  a  line  to  Fort  Staley  on  Lake  Erie,  and  it 
will,  it  is  expected,  divide  the  traffic  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by 
sending  that  intended  for  the  United  States  to  Bufiiedo,  and  that  for 
Canada  and  Portland  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Collingwood,  which  affects 
a  junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Toronto,   and  is  joined  by  the 
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Hamilton  «od  Toronto  Raihray  to  the  Great  Weiteni  and  Baialo,  k  Ae 
only  rival  to  thk  grand  doable  KhaiBey  wlnoh  bringi  tbe  Upper  Lakea  ia 
ndiwaj  eoaranmieatkm  with  Lower  Canada,  tbe  United  States,  and  the 
sea-board. 

While  foohf  then,  is  the  aspect  of  the  northern  or  British  shores  of 
the  Upper  Lakes,  Miehigan,  bj  taking  a  southerly  ma  of  soine  tiirea 
hnndrod  ntles^  hsui  a  far  more  fiiTonnbie  cKaiate  and  better  soil,  and 
henoe  has  arisen  an  aaootnt  of  prosperity  ntteriy  ooknown  on  Laicaa 
Snperior  and  Horon.  Great  towns,  as  Cfaieago,  Milwaukee,  and  Miehi« 
gan  city,  or  New  Buffido,  have  sprang  vp  as  if  by  enehaatmant,  and  a 
poritire  network  of  railways  nnite  these  favoored  and  yoothfal  cities 
with  Green  Bay,  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  Ohio,  Detroit, 
Lake  Erie,  and  Naw  England.  There  are  already  aetnally  some  ^^9^  or 
six  lines  of  railway  communication  from  southern  Michigan  to  the  river 
Mississippi,  with  cross  branches  attached  to  them !  What  is  of  more  im* 
nartanoe  in  an  ofienrire  or  defenrive  point  of  riew,  the  Yankees,  stimn« 
lated  by  the  success  of  their  gun-bos^  on  the  waters  of  the  Amerieaa 
rivers,  are  poshiag  forward  the  works  of  the  Ulinois  CansJ,  by  which  \ktb 
Misiissippi  wiU  be  united  with  the  lakes,  and  die  means  of  transfer  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  horn  the  seai  beard  will  be  coonterbalanced  by  the 
Yankees  pouring  their  river  gun-boats  into  the  Cananfian  lakes. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  the  ^  wonder  of  the  west"  Owing  its  origin  to 
the  Ibrmation  of  a  canal,  which  first  connected  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
with  those  of  the  Miisissippi  (this  was  in  1880,  when  the  sarrounding 
country  was  an  almost  unbroken  wikiemess),  it  has  advanced,  with  a 
rapuUty  unparaUsled  even  in  the  history  of  American  cities,  by  the  aid 
ef  an  adrantageous  position  and  the  enterprise  of  its  eitiaens,  to  the 
position  of  a  oomneKial  capital  of  some  seventy  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  eity  lies  spread  over  the  borders  of  a  low4ying  level  prairie,  ex* 
tending  f>r  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  on  the  shoie  of  Lake  Miehigan; 
and  though,  like  all  newly-built  towns  in  America,  abounding  in  wide 
straggling  thoreughlares  of  wooden  houses,  has  some  welUbuilt  streets 
m  the  centre  portion,  with  a  court-house  and  other  publw  buildings  of 
elegant  design. 

Some  idea  of  the  gambling  that  goes  on  in  land  in  Chicago  may  ha 
farmed  from  the  ^et,  that  '^  a  comer  lot"  in  one  of  the  principal  iIkk 
feugh£sres,  on  which  stood  a  chemist's  shop,  was  sold  during  Mr.  Han- 
cock's reiidence  in  the  city  for  rixty-four  thousand  doUais,  or  12,8001 ) 
the  same  lot  having  been  bought  twenty  years  preriously  for  a  sun  about 
equal  to  the  cost  of  one  of  the  shop- windows— -namely,  20/.* 
'  Land  is,  indeed,  the  grand  topic  ef  conversatiou  in  die  streets,  hotels, 
and  liquor  saloons  of  CSiicago,  and  the  acquisiUon  of  wealth  by  its  sale 
and  purchase  is  ^  ruling  passion  among  the  eitiaens  of  the  ^  Prairie 
City."  The  oohimns  of  Si¥b  newspapen  are  crowded  with  advertisements 
ef  **  eligible  lots,**  and  the  land*ageats  suspend  huge  maps  in  their 
windows  to  attract  the  speculator.  Auction-rooms  are  crowded  with 
bidders,  and  the  cry  of  every  one  is  that  of  the  distressed  nuainer,  though 
in  a  di£feient  sense,  "<  Land!  land!  kuid!"t  -.^ 


*  An  Emigrant's  Five  Tears  in  the  free  States  of  America    By  WilUam 
Hancock.    F.  Cautley  Newby.    1860. 
t  **  A  wonderful  narrative,"  sayi  a  correspondent  to  the  dally  press  in  more 
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Rttlroada  ve  have  seeu  ndittto  ficom  Cbiei^  in  eivrj  cBredion*  Bj 
iha  Michigan  Cential,  iVm  Michigan  Soothsray  and  the  Pittsborg  Ikwa, 
the  CTcr-flowing  tircam  of  emigratioQ  is  brooghi  frocn  the  aast;  the 
Iliinoift  Central  and  the  Si>  Louis  Ratiwajs  enter  firom  the  loiitbnmid. 
Hence,  from  the  coinnenoeiBent  of  spring  to  the  time  when  the  snow 
h^^  to  fall,  Chicago  is  all  alifve  with  the  bottle  and  excitemeDt  conee- 
<|Qent  ou  the  arrival  and  departure  of  thousands  of  emigrants.  The 
greater  numher  of  these  aie  German  or  Irish* 

The  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  ie  high  and  fertfle,  rising  abmpdy 
fironi  the  kke,  save  at  the  me«iths  of  the  rivers,  where  are  situated  the 
towns — now  rapidlj  rinng  to  the  dignity  of  cities*— of  Kenosha,  Waulie- 
gan,  and  Racine*  A  pleaeant  rivalry  ie  carried  on  between  these  plaoei, 
«ach  of  which  is  throwing  out  its  iron  ams  to  grasp  the  trade  and  tiaflfe 
of  the  country  to  the  westward,  and  each  ol  whicn  faiye  daim  to  aone 
siqperiority  as  a  port  or  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Milwaukee  is  a  hundred  miles  from  Chia^;«v  and  divides  with  it, 
though  not  equally,  the  trade  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  dean,  well- 
httiU  town,  and  is  celebcated  as  ptodueing  the  finest  bricks  and  the  heat 
^hger-bier"  in  tiie  west.  The  coosumptioii  of  the  latter  artido  must 
be  considerably  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popuktm  are  Gc»- 
mans,  who  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way* 

North  of  Milwaukee,  the  state  of  Wisceosin,  Kke  that  of  Michigan  in 
its  northern  portion,  is  one  vast  pine-forest ;  1^  principal  port  for  the 
timber  trade  being  at  Green  Bay.  The  only  settlement  to  the  north  of 
Uilwaukee  is  Sheboygan.  When  the  American  government  declared 
war  in  1812,  flattered  with  the  idea  of  the  easy  cononest  of  Canada,  the 
British  had  a  small  detadiment  at  Joseph's  Island,  before  noticed,  about 
forty  miles  from  Michkhmakinak,  whi<^  is  nine  miles  in  circumferenee, 
and  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  commands  the  entrance  into  Lake 
Michigan.*  The  officer  in  command  of  the  detadiment,  which  consisted 
of  only  one  company,  embarked,  assisted  by  about  two  hundred  Canadian 
Toyageurs  and  double  the  number  of  Indians,  and  attacking  the  fort  in 
whidi  the  Americans  liad  a  garrison  of  sixty  men,  captnied  the  place. 
In  1814,  the  Anoericans  had,  as  objects  in  view,  the  recapture  of  this 
fort,  that  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  an  attack  vpon  Kingston.  In  order  to 
xeinforce  the  former,  an  active  and  intelligent  <rf6cer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Dowal,  conducted  sixty-five  aoUiera  mid  twenty-five  seamen,  w^  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  freaa  York  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
firom  thence  to  Nottawassega  Creek,  en  Lake  Hnsoo.  There  was  no 
^^Ontano,  Simooey  and  Hnmi"  Bailw&y  in  those  days.  Here  he  em- 
barked his  party  in  twenty-four  open  row-boats,  and  boldly  ventured 

recent  times,  "might  be  written  exhibiting  the  inner  history  of  ipeonlatiai 
throughout  America  durfhg  these  last  ten  years,  and  notably  in  relation  to 
Cfaiesgo.  It  is  hard  to  realise  what  were  the  w9d  exuberant  hopes  of  185S,  and 
tocoatrast  them  wilh  the  al^ect,  hepslem  i^pectkn  of  1862.  in  18M,  land  was 
.seUingin  the  most  valuabk  stroeta  of  Chiosio  at  a  pries  eqpal  to  the  hij^iisst 
rates  given  for  sites  in  the  city  of  London.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  this  day ! 
Many  men  would  think  twice  before  they  accepted,  as  a  free  gift,  lots  in  any 
part  of  Clikago  except  the  two  or  Ihree  principai  streets  of  tiie  town;  and  it  is 
doabtfol  whether,  in  the  present  uncertaintj  where  taxation  wiU  fall,  any  man 
could  be  found  to  accept  an  acre  of  uncultivated  Illinois  knd,  wUch^  Ave  years 
ago,  was  eagerly  bought  at  twelve  dollars.'' 
*  The  strait  is  six  miles  long  and  eight  wide. 
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acroM  Lake  Huron.  He  effected  his  ptstage  in  twenty-fire  days,  and 
landed  at  Michilimakinak  on  the  1 1th  of  May.  The  Americans,  who 
had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  fort  bdng  supplied  by  this  roate» 
had  calculated  upon  the  surrender  of  the  island  for  want  of  provisions. 
They  now  sent  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  from  Detroit  to  take 
possession  of  Miohilimakinak.  The  party  landed  on  the  4th  of  August, 
out  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison.  Two  armed  schooners,  each  carrying 
a  twenty-four  pounder,  and  which  had  conroyed  the  American  troops^ 
were  even  boarded  and  captured. 

The  River  St  Clair  issues  from  the  south  point  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
runs  30  miles  between  moderately  high  banks,  till  it  expands  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  which  is  about  30  miles  in  diamet^,  and  shallow,  but  has  suf- 
ficient depth  in  its  channel  to  admit  steam-boats  and  schooners,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  River  St  Clair.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  low 
and  level,  and  it  receives  two  considerable  rivers  from  the  east — ^the  Great 
Bear  River  and  the  Thames.  Issuing  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Lake  St.  Cl»r,  the  river  is  called  Detroit — the  straits  or  narrows.  This 
Utter  first  runs  west,  and  then  bends  in  a  regular  curve  about  due  south 
to  its  influx  into  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  29  miles,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  such  vessels  as  are  employed  upon  the  lakes,  being  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  deep.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour  near  its  mouth  at  Amherstberg. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  moderately  elevated ;  the  fall  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie  is  30  feet 

This  district,  which  brings  Upper  Canada  into  contact  with  the  United 
States  as  closely  almost  as  at  Niagara  and  the  St  Lawrence,  has  always 
been  the  seat  of  important  events  in  time  of  war;  and  now  that  towns  and 
cities  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  two  great  Canadian 
railways — the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Western — terminate,  the  one 
in  St  Clair,  the  other  in  Detroit,  and  that  navigation,  intercommunica- 
tion, and  commerce  have  mcreased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  will 
assume  still  far  greater  importance.  On  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
Americans  in  1812,  a  corps,  consisting  of  2600  men,  was  assembled  at 
Detroit  to  act  against  Amherstberg.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  place,  which 
consisted  of  only  420  men,  of  whom  300  were  militia  and  150  Indians, 
resisted,  however,  so  successfully,  that  the  Americans  could  not  even  force 
the  passage  of  the  River-aux-Cunards,  which  runs  into  the  Detroit  be- 
tween Sandwich  and  Amherstberg,  and  a  small  reinforcement  of  460  men, 
260  of  whom  were  Upper  Canadian  militia,  having  come  up  under  General 
Brock,  the  British  croMed  the  river,  and  the  Amencan  general  surrendered 
Fort  Detroit  by  capitulation.  The  Amherstberg  district  became  in  1813 
the  seat  of  melancholy  events.  The  Americanshaving  assembled  in  force 
at  Sandusky,  the  British,  under  Colonel  Procter,  attacked  them  in  front 
of  French  Town,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking  the  American 
general  and  600  of  his  troops  prisoners.  Colonel  Procter  was,  however, 
subsequently  unsuccessful  in  attacks  upon  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Miamis 
River,  and  upon  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Ame- 
ricans having  been  further  reinforced  by  a  flotilla  from  Presqu'  Isle,  on 
Lake  Erie,  an  action  was  fought,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated, 
rendering  the  Americans  masters  of  the  lake,  as  also  of  Detroit  and 
Amherstberg,  the  British  retreating  up  the  Thames.  The  little  band  of 
600  dbpirited,  tired,  and  ill-fed  men  were  followed  up  by  the  Americans, 
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5000  strong,  were  orerwhelmed,  and  on  their  urtTal  at  Ancaster  there 
were  only  204  rank  and  file  remaining  ont  of  die  thonsand,  which  was 
the  strength  of  this  division  when  it  evacuated  Amherstberg. 

As  the  great  use  of  the  study  of  history  and  of  the  knowledge  of  past 
events  is  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  melancholy 
interest  which  attaches  itself  to  this  district  will  show  the  importance  of 
having  an  adequate  citadel  or  strong  place  between  the  two  lakes.  It  is 
true  that  all  intercourse  could  be  stopped  by  a  few  gun-boats  on  Lake  St. 
Clair ;  but  still,  considering  the  exigencies  of  the  climate,  and  the  great 
preponderance  of  population  on  the  American  side  of  the  Straits,  no  per^ 
manent  security  can  be  attabed  without  the  construction  of  a  respectable 
stronghold.  Such  a  place  b  necessary  in  many  points  of  view — as  an 
arsenal  for  military,  naval,  and  other  stores,  as  a  place  for  troops  to  retire 
to  if  pressed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  as  in  1813,  and,  further,  to  compel 
the  Americans,  if  they  ever  again  invade  the  province,  as  they  are  con- 
tinually threatening  to  do,  to  come  in  force  and  prepared  for  an  important 
riege. 

The  same  aiguments  that  General  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  uses  in  favour  of  a 
fortress  at  Niagara  applies  with  equal  strength  to  one  at  Detroit.*  **  If 
by  the  construction  of  this  and  the  other  proposed  fortresses  we  can  cause 
a  war  in  America  to  be  more  assimilated  to  a  war  in  Europe — if  we  can 
force  the  Americans  to  move  in  large  corps,  and  to  undertake  heavy  sieges, 
we  shall  have  every  prospect  of  beating  them.  In  long  and  harassing 
marches  through  the  woods  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country,  in  a 
war  of  posts  and  skirmishes,  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  habits  of 
life  give  them  every  advantage.  It  ought  to  be  our  policy,  as  it  is  evidently 
our  interest,  to  avoid  all  petty  warfare ;  to  oppose  to  the  enemy's  desultory 
attacks,  as  much  as  possible,  the  militia  and  provincial  corps,  thereby 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention,  and  to  keep  the  regular 
troops  more  in  reserve,  occupying  the  important  points  and  military 
features  of  the  country. 

"By  such  arrangements  the  regular  regiments  will  be  assembled 
together  in  gpreater  numbers,  to  the  advantage  of  their  discipline,  the 
maintenance  of  their  efficiency,  and  to  their  consequent  possession  of 
eveiT  facility  for  acting  with  vigour  when  required." 

Had  the  British  troops  had  a  fortress  (the  general  further  adds)  on  the 
Thames,  containing  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  to 
which,  they  could  mtve  retired,  the  Americans  would  not  have  been  able 
(notwithstanding  their  command  of  Lake  Erie)  to  have  overrun  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Thames.  The  militia,  supported  by  such  a  work,  would  have 
continued  to  the  last  The  Indians,  who  only  quitted  the  British  when 
they  commenced  their  retreat,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  left  them, 
as  the  troops  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  retire.  The  British  kept  the 
field  sufficiently  long  to  have  prevented  the  enemy  from  laying  siege  to 
any  fortress  during  the  season.  The  contest  in  the  Amherstberg  dis- 
trict would,  consequently,  not  have  been  concluded  in  1813;   and  the 

*  Pr^is  of  the  Wars  in  Canada,  &c.  Bj  the  late  Migor-General  Sir  James 
Carmicbael  Smyth,  Bart  Edited  by  his  Sod,  Sir  James  Carmicbael,  Bart. 
Tinsl^  Brothers* 
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Aneriesat  would  h»w  httm  foWti  m  tbt  only  openlMo  in  wliieh  tkey 
were  MCCMsfaL  These  ooosiderstms,  wlMt  to  ^  ^^^^  ^^  fiertilii^ 
of  the  country,  Ae  kijahy  mekI  good  diflmkionef  its  iniwwtMitei  its  £nt 
unproTiDg  sUte,  tail  the  fiMihtiee  it  will,  eoneequcntiy,  keteefWr  effdrd 
Sor  M  invaiioB  hy  iht  Theaies,  aeem  to  point  o«t  the  profariety  of  pbcing 
a  reepeeteble  work,  capeUe  of  eerrini^  m  m.  point  d'epput  to  the  tioope 
and  flulitia  of  the  dietHriet,  upon  ^ie  river.  The  termu  of  two  gmt 
niiwaye  in  the  same  aeighhooriMwd,  with  the  tmI  iacmie  ol  popohitioa 
cm  the  Anerieen  side,  reader  whet  ai^^  ha?e  eaftecd  m  the  general's 
tiaie  n  reepeeteble  work^no  longer  enffieient.  Theie  shoisid  ha  a 
ieeoDd-class  strong  place  at  this  importent  point. 

Saodnsky  is  in  ^  present  day,  noiwithstan£ng  ita  raihwad  eon- 
Teniences,  a  saiall,  dreary4ooking  town,  built  partly  of  hmestoae.  There 
are  now  also  the  townships  of  Ottawa,  Toledo,  and  Monroe  heiwtst 
Sandusky  and  Detroit,  between  whidi  two  towns  theie  is  aba  steaai-boai 
ceoMaaaieatioa.  Detroit,  the  oonnnereial,  theagh  not  tint  Wgidative 
eapital  of  the  staU  of  Michigan,  has  aheat  60,000  inhehkaats,  and  b  a 
dean,  well-built  town,  with  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  no  less  than  tibrea 
sales  in  extent,  and  with  exteonTO  «m  snbetaalia>  huildiegs  in  eooaexioa 
with  the  Michigan  Railroad,  over  iriMch  ^ast  naantities  of  graia  are 
hreaght,  on  thetr  way  to  the  £aropsaB  aMriceta  The  eoaaaanieaUoB 
between  the  terminns  of  this  fiaa  and  that  of  the  Gnat  Western  of 
Canada,  at  Windsor,  on  the  oppoata  side  of  die  Stiai^  is  kept  up  by 
steaai-boat.  A  belt  of  htavily-tiabered  laad,  twenty  miles  de^  skirls 
the  state  on  its  lake  boandaries^  and  the  interior  is  gently  roUiag  prairie* 
land,  with  a  fertile  soil,  in  which  dw  apple,  pear,  pMoh,  aad  otiSsr  fraits 
thrive  laxariantly.  Wheat,  oats,  and  fmliatt  eovn  are  likewise  **  raiaed," 
bat  not  ia  very  large  qaaatitiesL  There  are  km  maaafaeisfiea-  The 
eomparisott  between  the  Canadian  side  with  that  of  Ifiohigan  ia  said  not 
to  be  to  the  credit  of  the  fiarmer. 

There  is  an  island,  called  Walpole  Island,  at  the  eatraaoe  of  the  St. 
Clair  River  (going  northward),  on  which  the  Canadian  goeeenaseat  have 
€onsed  an  Indian  settlement,  after  the  fMhsen  of  tiiat  deaerihed  in 
Manitoalin.  It  was  to  this  ishmd  that  the  yoneg  Eaghsh  bdy  wiw 
nuurried  one  of  the  Oj&ways,  eahibited  in  Loaden  1^  Catlia  soaeyeiM 
back,  was  taken  to  end  her  wretdied  di^.  The  town  of  Algeaas  ia 
opposite,  on  the  Ameiiean  shore.  A  few  feorms  nre  te  be  seen  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Chur,  bat  on  tibe  Caaadian  the  woods  have 
seaicely  echoedaayettathaseoadof  the  woedaian's  axe.  At8t.Ckir 
itself— a  hanber  taw»--thsre  is  but  one  idea,  aad  as  that  ia  hoid  at 
Chicago^  ao  at  St  Clav  it  k  wood.  The  travdkr  emeigaa  froai  a  weodm 
hotel  on  to  a  wooden  **  side  walh."  Ha  passes  down  a  wooden  street, 
orosscs  a  wooden  bridge,  and  looks  upon  rafts  of  wood  Ion  badrad  by 
wooden  saw-oillsaad  pi^of  phuika  Thereare  wooden  dMarehes  aad  a 
wooden  coart-hoaae^  in  whssh  jndge^  oeoasel,  prisoner,  and  jaryaasa  may 
be  seen  <*  whittling*'  away  with  sarprinng  eaergy  atfraameatsof  tiiesame 
saperahundant  materiaL  North  of  a  hae  drawn  to  &  westward  firem 
the  point  where  Lake  Huron  enters  the  St.  Clair  River  the  entire 
country  may  be  described  as  a  vast  forest  of  yellow-pine,  and  large  fer- 
tnnes  are  miade  b]^  the  owners  of  saw-mills^  St  Clab  has^its  two  weekly 
papers,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  abuse  one  another,  its  . 
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its  balls,  and  its  debating  clubs,  in  which  democratic  anatiiemas  are  fill- 
minated  agunst  the  despots  of  our  own  and  other  unhappy  lands. 

According  to  Mr.  Hind,  3065  steamers  passed  up  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by  Detroit,  in  1859,  and  3121  passed  down. 
The  gfreatest  number  up  in  a  single  day  was  85,  down,  73.  Detroit 
statistics  show  that  5  steamers,  7  propellers,  4  barques,  7  brigs,  and  85 
schooners,  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade  during 
the  same  year.  Forty  vessels  lefb  during  the  season  for  European  and 
outward  ports,  some  of  which  hare  returned,  and  one  has  taken  her 
second  departure. 

The  great  future  that  lies  in  store  for  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  dis* 
tricts  are  sufficiently  attested  by  their  remarkable  geographical  position 
—a  point  of  union  between  the  north-east  and  the  west  and  south-west 
—and  the  working  of  thb  natural  peculiarity  is  further  shown  by  the 
termini  being  there  of  the  two  great  railways  of  the  north-east 

The  Great  Western  runs  from  Windsor,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Detroit  River,  to  the  river  Niagara,  which  it  crosses  two  miles  below  the 
Falls  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge,  and  thence  communicates  with  the  rail- 
ways of  New  York  and  Boston.*  Its  receipts  for  the  month  of  April, 
1854,  shortly  after  its  opening,  amounted  to  26,735/^,  and  in  the  cor* 
responding  month  of  the  following  year  to  57,684^  It  was  also  stated 
at  that  time  that  large  quantities  of  merchandise  were  accumulating  at 
both  ends  of  the  line,  from  its  being  impossible  to  convey  them  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity.     (Kohl's  Trav.  in  Canada,  vol.  ii.  p.  347.) 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  a  twofold  commencement :  one  at  the 
harbour  of  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the 
other  at  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Portland  section  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  been  leased  to  the  company  at  the  rate  of  six  percent. 
When  Mr.  Seward  offered  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  re- 
inforcements, it  was  then  by  a  Canadian  railway  carried  unfortunately 
through  the  United  Stiates.  The  two  branches  unite  at  Richmond,  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  the  line  runs  thence  to  Montreal,  where  it 
meets  lines  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and  then,  crossing  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  the  magnificent  Victoria  Bridge — ^unrivalled  as  a  specimen  of 
engineering  skill— -it  enters  a  county  where  it  has  no  competitors,  but 
meets  many  shorter  lines,  till  it  reaches  Toronto,  from  whence  it  is  pro* 
longed  to  Samia,  on  the  St.  Clair  Strait  In  this  course  of  1 1 12  miles 
it  connects  all  the  principal  towns  of  Canada,  and  receives  as  tributaries 
lines  that  have  struck  out  through  the  forest  to  new  and  remoter  regions, 
which  they  are  rapidly  awakening  to  life.  Such  are  the  Bytown  or 
Ottawa  Railway,  the  Bytown  and  Prescott  Rulway,  the  Coburg  and 
Peterborough  Railway,  the  Buffalo,  Brentford,  and  Goderich  line,  and 
the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
when  only  four  hundred  miles  were  open,  diverted  a  large  portion  of  the 
trade  that  had  previously  flowed  to  the  United  States,  and  its  receipts 
were  as  great  as  those  of  the  Great  Western,  which  had  been  five  yeara 

♦  Windsor  is  the  ardently-desired  goal  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  have  arrived  ia 
such  vast  numbers,  Mr.  Weld — who  wrote  in  1855— says,  as  to  have  founded  » 
settlement  called  Dawn,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  where  he  was  teldl 
they  were  thriring. 
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in  opovtion.  Wbat  if  wanted  is  a  jmotioa  with  Hidifax  and  St  John'fl^ 
and  not  with  a  foreign  port  liable  to  be  in  hostile  hands ;  and  wa  obterr* 
that  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  has  enumerated  among  his  nunt  important  desi- 
derata a  citadel  at  Hali^ftx  for  die  protection  of  the  dookjard  and  iatge 
nayal  establishment,  and  for  upholding  a  eomrnnnication  essantiai  to  ^t 
welfare  of  the  British  !North  American  promoes. 

The  grand  inrstem  of  water  eomrnnnication  afforded  by  tha  St.. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  connected  with  it,  thoogh  of  incaloiuable  nthia 
to  Canada  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  setdement,  when  the  popolatioB 
was  too  scanty  to  admit  of  more  expensive  modes  of  transit,  is  liabb  to 
the  disadrantage  of  being  closed  for  more  dian  half  a  year  by  frost 
Eren  in  the  seaeon  faTOunble  to  naTigation  it  has,  from  die  natozal 
obstacles  in  its  eonrse,  to  be  sopplemented  by  canals,  in  which  tha  navi> 
gadon  is  unavoidably  tedious.  The  Wellaiid  Canal,  for  instanoa,  fay^ 
which  the  passage  is  effected  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  and  m 
Falls  of  Niagara  are  avtMded,  has  no  less  than  tidxty  locks.  So  great  is 
the  traffic,  neverdieless,  diat  in  one  year  (1863)  there  passed  through  it 
2748  Britirii  and  2705  American  Mad  other  vessek;  bat  all  this  busy 
traffic  is  st<^ped  l^  the  ice,  tiiat  locks  river  and  oanab  from  NovembOT 
to  May.  (This  canal  has  been  lately  [daoed  in  a  state  of  defonoa  by 
earthworics.)  The  advantage,  then,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is,  that 
it  keeps  a  permanent  open  communication  from  one  end  of  Canada  neariy 
to  the  other— from  St  Clair  Strait  to  Quebec,  and  to  the  Atlantio  at 
Portland  *'  without  break  of  gauge  or  bulk" — an  advantage  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself  for  all  other  routes  inrcrfve  several  transhipcnents.  It 
transfers,  indeed,  the  productions  of  Europe  and  of  the  for  west  o£ 
America  from  the  Upper  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  by  one  oontinuons  Ikic^ 
which  only  requires  a  terminus  at  Halifax  to  be  perfect— to  be  in  British 
territ(»^  wroughoi^  and  to  work  for  die  benefit  of  the  colonists  without 
competiti<m. 

Lake  Erie  is  265  miles  long  and  68^  broad  at  its  centre :  its  drciim^ 
ference  is  computed  at  658  miles,  and  its  surface  is  56&  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  about  100  feet,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  naviga* 
tion  on  this  lake  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  Gh^at  Erie  Canal,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  in  Canada,  have  been  formed; 
but  several  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  tedious  and  dangeraus^ 
There  is  also  a  want  of  deep  harbours,  especially  on  the  low  and  level 
northern  shores.  The  southern  shores  have  some  harbours  for  aBsali 
vessels,  such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaraugus,  Presqn'  Isle,  and  the  baya 
of  Sandusky  and  Miami.  On  Cunningham's  Island,  which  bdonga  to 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  fine  harb<rar,  called  Put-in-Bay,  which  haa 
12  foet  of  water  and  is  well  sheltered.  The  possession  of  this  harbouz 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  a  Laoustrino  belltgexent  party. 

As  it  is  widi  die  shores  of  Lake  Huron  so  it  is  also  with  regard  to 
Lake  Erie.  Canada  is  making  progress :  it  has  its  stataona  at  Niagara, 
its  Welland  Canal,  and  it  has  its  Port  Stanley,  with  railroad  commoni* 
cation  to  London  on  the  Great  Western,  to  Stratfwrd  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  to  Goderich  on  Lake  Huron ;  but  the  United  States  have, 
among  odier  places,  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Cleveland,  and  Sandusky, 
die  £^  Canal  and  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  a  railway  along  every  inch  of 
shore,  uniting  widi  an  interior  network. 
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Buffalo  IS,  with  Chicago  and  Detroit,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex* 
amples  of  the  rapid  growth  of  American  cities.  Founded  in  1801,  and 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1813,  it  now  contains  a  population  of  above 
60,000,  and  official  returns  show  that  its  commerce,  valued  in  1850  at 
67,000,000  dollars,  had  increased  in  1851  to  76^000,000  dollars.  This 
extraordinary  prosperity  is  due  principally  to  its  having  been  hitherto  the 
great  national  gateway  between  the  marts  of  the  East  and  the  prodndng 
regions  of  the  West  for  the  passage  of  the  lake  commerce.  The  tonnage 
of  the  port  was  composed,  in  1851,  of  107  steamers  and  607  sailing- 
vessels.  The  steam-lKMitB  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  famed  for  their  magnifi- 
cence, sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  mammoth  ships  that 
ply  on  Lake  Erie  between  Bufllftlo  and  Detroit. 

Dunkirk  is  described  by  Mr.  Hancock  as  '*  a  dreary  little  town,"  which 
has,  however,  railway  termini  and  steam-boat  accommodation  ;  but  next 
to  Buffalo  the  most  important  of  the  lake  ports  is  Cleveland,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  25,000  souls.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  from 
the  uneven  character  of  Uie  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  occasional 
departure  from  Yankee  regularity  in  its  plan,  is  somewhat  picturesque. 
The  American  congress,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  has  voted  considerable  sums 
of  money  towards  estabUshidg  navy  dockyards  and  dep6ts  at  all  the  chief 
towns  and  available  harbours  on  the  lakes,  including  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Sandusky,  Cleveland,  imd  Sackett's  Harbour. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  descend  to  Ontario  by  the  Nii^ra  River, 
which  runs  38^  miles  in  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  more.  The  stream  is 
broken  by  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Grand  Island,  belonging 
to  New  York,  contains  11,200  acres.  The  Great  Falls  are  3^  miles 
below  this  idand,  and  20  from  the  beginning  of  the  river.  In  this  dis- 
tance its  waters  fall  66  feet,  of  which  they  descend  51  feet  in  the  space 
of  the  half-mile  immediately  below  tiie  fsdlS)  so  that  the  river  is  navigable 
to  the  village  of  Chippeway,  on  die  river  of  the  same  name.  Above  the 
Falls  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  little  elevated  above  the  water's 
edge,  but  below  the  current  flows  rapidly  in  a  bed  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  walled  in  on  both  sides  by  perpendicular  rocks.  The  cataract 
consists  of  two  falls,  divided  from  one  another  by  a  small  island  called 
Gtmt  Island.  The  fall  on  the  American  side  is  162  feet  high  and  875 
yards  wide.  The  fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is  700  yards  wide  and  149 
feet  high.  The  frice  of  Goat  Island  roeasnres  830  yards.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  1405  yards,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fell  is  on  the  Canadian  side.  Five  miles  lower  down  is  a  very 
strong  eddy  called  the  Whirlpool ;  and  five  miles  below  it  the  river 
emerges  from  the  rock-bound  chasm,  and  flows  in  a  deep  and  gentle 
current  between  banks  of  moderate  elevation.  At  some  remote  period 
the  falls  were  much  farther  down  the  current,  between  the  towns  of 
Queenstown  and  Lewistown,  but  the  rocks  have  gradually  given  way  to 
the  continual  friction  of  the  rapid  current,  and  the  Falls  have  receded  to 
their  present  situation.  As  mors  than  one-third  of  the  Niagara  is  not 
navigable,  the  navigation  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  has,  as  before  seen, 
been  united  by  the  Welland  Canal  on  the  Canadian  side. 

The  chief  military  events  associated  with  the  Niagara  River  embrace 
General  Shirley's  expedition  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  bad  no  re« 
tolts,  and  the  expedition  in  1759,  when  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American 
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ride,  was  captured  from  the  French  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  the  &11 
of  General  Prideauz.  The  Americans  reduced  the  fort  on  their  invasioQ 
of  Canada  in  1775.  In  the  campaign  of  1812  the  American  force  on 
the  Niagara  was  dirided  into  three  corps :  1100  men  were  at  Fort  Nia* 
gara,  8200  at  Lewistown,  and  2000  at  Black  Rock  and  Buffiedo.  The 
British  troops  opposite,  consisting  of  1200,  occupied  Fort  Erie  and  Fort 
George,  the  two  extreme  points  of  their  line.  The  flank  companies  of 
the  ^th,  and  two  companies  of  militia,  were  statbned  at  Queenstown. 
They  were  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
their  general.  Brock;  but  reinforcements  havmg  come  up  from  Fort 
George,  the  Americans  were  attacked  in  their  turn,  and  1  general  officer, 
71  officers,  and  858  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  laid  down  th^ 
arms;  the  remainder  escaped  in  their  boats.  The  Americans  next 
attempted  to  pass  the  Niagara  above  the  Falls  in  great  force.  The 
British  had  only  700  men  to  oppose  to  them,  and  they  had  four  different 
landing-places  to  protect  This,  however,  they  did  so  effectually,  that 
they  compelled  the  Americans  to  give  up  the  attempt,  after  losing  thirty 
prisoners. 

The  next  year,  however  (1813),  the  American  army,  protected  by  the 
guns  of  Fort  Niagara  and  the  fire  of  their  flotilla,  and  divided  into  three 
brigades,  and  consisting  of  7000  men,  effected  their  landing,  although 
opposed  by  the  British,  who  were  not  1600  strong,  with  great  spirit. 
General  Vincent  had  then,  from  want  of  an  adequate  stronghold  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  from  Fort  Elrie  and  the  Chippeway,  the  Ame- 
ricans in  pursuit  But  in  a  night  attack  at  Stony  Creek,  with  the  bayonet, 
the  Americans  were  driven  back,  and  2  brigadiers,  123  officers  and  meo, 
and  4  pieces  of  artillery,  were  taken.  The  Americans  having  fallen  back 
on  Forty-mile  Creek,  they  were  dislodged  by  the  guns  of  a  squadron  of 
British  gun-boats  and  schooners,  which  had  sailed  from  Kingston,  and 
being  followed  up,  were  hemmed  in  by  very  inferior  numbers  in  the 
neignbourhood  of  Fort  George,  whence  they  ultimately  embarked  for 
Oswego  and  Sackett's  Harbour.  They  did  not,  however,  evacuate  Fort 
George  till  December,  when  they  retreated  across  the  Niagara,  having 
first,  in  the  most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner,  burnt  ul  the  farm* 
houses  and  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  small  town  of 
Newark,  close  to  Fort  George.  The  conduct  of  the  American  general 
upon  this  occasion  is  characterised  by  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  as  '<  most  cruel 
and  disgraceful/'  The  evacuatbn  of  Fort  George  was  followed  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara  by  550  men. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  400  men,  and  27  pieces  of  ordnance  were  mounted 
on  the  ramparts.  Lewistown,  Black  Rode,  and  Buffalo,  were  then  burnt 
in  retaliation  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  Newark.  Navy  Island,  above 
Grand  Island,  it  only  remiuns  to  be  noticed,  attained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  insurrection, 
and  a  rebel  steamer  was  fired  and  sent  down  thence  to  the  Grand  Falls. 
Now-a-days,  that  wonderful  work  of  art,  the  Niagara  suspension-bridge, 
is  carried  across  the  most  narrow  chasm  that  is  met  with  in  the  whole  of 
the  Lake  Districts  on  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  Falls.  Queenstown  and  Lewistown  have  become  handsome 
towns,  and  the  approach  to  the  Falls  reminds  one  more  of  the  approach 
to  a  great  dty  than  of  a  wild  and  lonely  abode  of  the  water  nymphs  and 
nixies*    Three  miles  from  the  Falls  the  houses  begin  to  be  close  and 
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namerous,  handsome  villas  of  landowners  alternate  with  spacious  and 
excellent  hotels,  and  hetween  these  you  find  numbers  of  small  farm- 
houses. The  CTonnd  is  torn  up  like  a  ploughed  field,  with  rails,  tunnels, 
yiaducts,  and  deep  cuttings  for  the  railroads,  and  magnificent  suspension- 
bridges  and  other  works  of  art  rise  out  of  it  like  rodcs.  Finally,  on  the 
lerel  plateau  of  the  peninsula  point  which  the  Niagara  rushes  round,  more 
than  one  half  on  the  Canadian  side,  there  lies  the  so-called  village  of 
Niagara  Falls,  which  is  no  ways  distinguishable  from  what  is  usually  in 
America  called  a  city.  The  streets  are  stnught,  broad,  and  miles  long ; 
it  has  numbers  of  new  houses,  great  and  small ;  half  a  dozen  churches,  and 
a  dozen  of  the  great  eating, drinking,  sleeping,  and  doing-nothing  establish- 
ments, known  in  all  American  towns  as  hotels..  Great  saw-mills,  corn- 
mills,  and  paper-mills  crowd  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Falls.  The  Canadian 
shore,  with  its  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  and  celebrated  Table  Rock,  though 
by  no  means  lonely  or  desolate,  is  much  more  rural  and  less  town-l^e 
than  the  American.  Except  a  row  of  pretty  little  prospect  houses  and 
curiosity  shops,  there  is  only  a  g^eat  hotel — the  Clifton  House— but  it  is 
the  most  renowned  at  the  Falls. 

Such  progress,  and  the  existence  of  a  bridge  which  brings  the  two 
countries  into  much  more  intimate  relations  than  have  hitherto  subsisted 
between  them,  ought  to  be  bonds  of  perpetual  amity  and  peace.  But 
the  frequent  past  invasions  of  Canada,  and  the  perpetually-reiterated 
threats  of  fresh  invasions,  only  postponed  till  a  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  demand  the  construction  of  a  respectable  fortress  on  this 
part  of  the  frontier.  The  necessity  of  not  leaving  so  valuable  a  district 
open  to  the  attempts  of  the  Americans,  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  points  out, 
and  its  defence  to  the  chance  of  our  being  able  to  allot,  in  time  of 
war,  a  sufficient  number  of  troop  for  its  protection,  show  the  necessity 
for  such  a  construction.  It  has  been  also  justiy  remarked  by  Kohl,  that 
a  limitrophal  line  should  be  painted  half  way  across  the  bridge.  It  would 
save  many  a  poor  fugitive  negro^  for  this  bridge  is  one  of  the  points,  like 
Detroit,  to  which  the  victims  of  American  slavery  hurry  for  a  refuge,  and 
they  are  sometimes  dragged  back  into  captivity  when  nearly  over  the 
bridge,  and  without  reguxl  as  to  whether  they  are  on  the  British  or  on 
the  American  side. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  last  of  the  series  of  lakes,  is  172  miles  long,  and 
nearly  60  in  extreme  width  :  its  circuit  is  stated  to  be  467  miles  ;  the 
depth  varies  from  3  to  50  fathoms,  except  in  the  centre,  where  it  sinks  to 
100  fathoms.  Its  snrfiice  is  234  feet  above  the  tide-water  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  southern  shores  are  in  general  low,  and  are  destitute  of  harbours, 
except  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  the  well-known  harbour 
called  Sackett's.  The  Canadian  shores  have  in  this  respect  the  advantage, 
possessing  two  excellent  harbours  for  g^n-boats  and  schooners  at  York 
and  Kingston  :  tiie  Bay  of  Quints  also  affords  at  several  places  excellent 
anchorage.  The  largest  island  is  Wolf  Island,  opposite  Kingston,  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Cataraqui,  or  St.  Lawrence,  beyond  which  are  the  beautiful 
Thousand  Islands,  before  described. 

Lake  Ontario  has,  with  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Lake  Champlmn,  been 
the  scene  of  active  military  and  naval  operations  in  every  war  that  has 
taken  place  in  British  America.  Oswego,  Fort  Frontinao  (Kingston), 
York,  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  conflicts.  Aii 
ineffective  attempt  was  made  in  1813  to  destroy  the  naval  and  military 
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stores  «t  thk  ^st  place,  which  ndie  depdt  and  head-qoarten  of  the  Ame- 
ricans OQ  Lake  Ontario. 

The  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Canadian  frontier  which  is  hathed  bj 
Lake  Ontario,  must,  Sir  J.  C.  Smjdi  remarks,  he  na^al.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  (except  the  facilities  of  sending  op  gmi-boats  and  schooners 
by  the  canals  completed  since  J.  C.  Smym's  time,  during  the  somraer 
season)  why  we  should  not  nuuntain  a  naval  superiority  on  this  lake.  If 
that  superiority  was  dependent  upon  the  comparative  extent  of  com- 
merdal  shipping,  it  would  be  ours  decidedly,  as  the  sloops  and  merchant 
vessels  employed  in  navigating  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  carrying  produce  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Ifdce,  are  chiefly  Britiidi.  The  AoMrieans  have  but 
little  traffic  on  lak%  Ontario,  except  by  8team4ioats.  Bat  that  power 
which  has  the  best  naval  establishment,  and  is  the  most  active  in  forward- 
ing seamen  and  supplies,  must  command  Lake  Ontario.  Our  harbour 
and  niLval  establishment  at  Kingston  are  very  good  indeed,  and  bey<md 
what  the  Americans  possess  at  Sackett's  Harbour.  There  cannot  be  a 
finer  basin  in  the  world  than  the  Bay  of  Quint6.  We  have,  moreover, 
Burlington  Bay  and  York  Harbour  for  sloops  and  small  vessels  to  run 
into.  The  Americans  have  only  6ackett*8  Harbour,  Rochester,  and  the 
port  of  Oswego,  which  last  is  dangerous  and  unsafe.  From  the  Niagara 
to  Kingston  there  are  few  points  which,  with  a  view  to  the  general  defence 
of  Canada,  require  to  be  held.  The  Americans  took  York  twice  during 
^e  last  war,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  bapture  of  the  place  did 
not  materially  advance  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Btill  it  ought  to  be 
fbrtifled  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  be  secured  from  insult,  as  also  to 
protect  town  and  shipping. 

Kingston  is,  however,  not  only  the  port,  naval  station,  and  dockyard  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but,  situated  at  me  commencement  of  the  St  Lawrence 
(if  it  does  not  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  into  that  river  of  an  hostile 
flotilla),  it  can  contain  and  protect  an  armament  to  be  sent  in  pursuit,  and, 
as  was  done  by  Colonel  Morrison's  brigade  in  1813,  to  hang  upon  and 
discomfit  the  enemy's  rear.  If  also,  from  unfortunate  drcumstanoes,  the 
Americans  should  be  for  a  dime  in  superior  force  upon  Lake  Ontario,  it 
was  consolatory  to  know,  even  in  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth's  time,  that,  whilst  we 
held  Kingston,  we  had  in  our  own  hands  the  power  of  creating  a  navy, 
and  of  resuming  the  command  whenever  we  diought  proper  to  make  the 
requisite  exertion.  How  much  more  so  is  it  now,  then,  when  the  Ridean 
Canal  has  been  terminated,  to  think  that  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  can  pass 
from  the  Atlantic  into  Lake  Ontario,  or  indeed  into  any  of  the  lakes  ? 
Kingston  judiciously  fortified,  and  placed  as  it  now  is  with  railway  and 
canal  communication  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  asked,  with  far  more  con- 
fidence than  when  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  wrote,  what  enemy  could  think  seriously 
of  invading  any  part  of  the  frontier  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  or, 
exceptmg  he  was  in  very  great  force  indeed,  would  undertake  the  siege  of 
either,  connected  together  as  they  are  by  a  retired  water  and  railway  com- 
munication; capable,  in  consequence,  of  affording  to  each  other  mutual  aid 
and  assistonce,  and  from  either  of  which  troops  might  be  detached  upou 
his  rear,  flank,  or  front,  as  occasion  may  require  ?  With  Kingston  and 
Montreal  fortified,  it  would  indeed  scarcely  require  aught  but  a  ^w  militia 
detachments  upon  the  whole  extent  of  frontier  between  the  two. 
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AITTHOBr  OF  *^  SABT  li 

Past  the  Sbyknth. 
I. 

ONB  SnCK  DISCABDSD. 

^  TaB  maming  sun  sbotte  on  the  greeo  lawn^  on  the  dusteriog  flowerSy 
ndi  in  thdr  many  eoloura,  sweet  in  dieir  exhaUog  perfaHie«»  hefore  the 
Iweak&st^room  at  AaUydyat.  The  room  itself  was  ia  the  shade:  as  it 
is  pleasant  in  summer  for  a  room  to  be :  but  the  windows  stood  open  to 
tAe  delights  of  out^decur  life. 

Janet  presided  at  the  bfeakfiasi-taUe.  ^  always  did  preside.  ThomaSy 
fiessy,  and  Cecil  were  disposed  around  her ;  leaviuff  the  side  of  the  table 
next  the  windows  vaoanls  that  no  ohstroetion  might  intervene  between 
the  sight  of  any  and  the  view  of  the  summer's  morning.  A  summer 
that  would  soon  be  on  the  wane,  for  September  was  apfNroaching. 

^'  She  ought  to  be  here  by  four  o'clock,"  observed  Bessy»  continuing 
the  conversation*  ''  Otherwae^  she  cannot  be  here  until  seven*  There!s 
no  train  comes  in  from  Famley  between  four  o'clock  and  seven,  is  there, 
Thomas  P' 

**  I  think  not,"  replied  Thomas  Gedolphin.  ^'  But  I  really  know  veiy 
little  about  their  branch  lines.  Stay.  Farnky  ?  jN^o :  I  remember ;  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  between  four  and  seven." 

<<  Don't  fash  yourselves,"  said  Janet,  in  eomposore,  who  had  been  oocu- 
pied  with  the  urn.  "  When  Mrs.  Brtscow  sends  me  word  she  will  arrive 
by  the  afternoon  tram,  I  know  the  can  oidy  mean  the  one  that  gets  here 
at  lour  o'clock:  and  I  ^U  be  there  at  four  in  the  carriage  to  meet  her. 
She  is  early  in  her  notions,  and  she  would  have  called  seven  the  night 


CemI,  who  appeared  to  be  more  engaged  in  toying  with  the  black 
ribbons  that  were  flowing  from  the  pretty  white  sleeves  round  her  pretty 
wrists,  than  in  eating  her  breakfast,  looked  up  at  her  sister.  ^*  How  long 
is  it  since  she  was  here  last,  Janet?" 

^'  She  was  here  the  summer  after  vonr  mother  died.'' 

^  All  diat  while!"  exclaimed  Cecil.  A  few  years  do  seem  an  '^  all"  to 
the  young. 

^  It  is  very  good  of  her  to  leave  her  homa  at  Jiv  age,  and  come 
amongst  m  ones  again  I"  said  Beeiy. 

<'  It  is  Ge<^rge  who  is  bringing  her  here ;  I  am  sure  of  that,"  returned 
Janet.  '^  She  was  so  concerned  about  his  illness.  She  wants  to  see  him, 
now  he  is  getting  better.    George  was  always  her  favourite." 

''How  is  George  this  morning?"  inquired  Thomas  Godolphin. 

*^  George  is  ^ive,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  door,  which  had  opened. 
There  stood  Greorge  himself. 

Alive  decidedly ;  but  weak  and  wan  still.  He  could  walk  with  the 
help  of  one  stick  now. 

<'  If  I  don't  make  an  effort — as  somebody  says,  in  that  bookcase — ^I 
may  remain  a  puny  invalid,  like  a  woman.  I  diougbt  I'd  try  and  surprise 
you." 
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They  made  ready  a  place  for  hiniy  and  put  a  chair,  and  set  good  things 
before  him;  all  in  affectionate  eagerness.  But  George  GMoIphin  could 
not  accomplish  much  breakfast  yet.  **  My  appetite  is  capricious,  Janet^** 
he  observed.     ''  I  think  to-morrow  I  will  try  chocolate  and  milk." 

'*  A  cup  can  be  made  at  once,  George,  if  you  would  like  it" 

''  No,  I  don't  care  about  it  now.  I  suppose  the  doctors  are  right :  that 
I  can't  get  into  proper  order  again,  without  change.  A  dull  time  of  it, 
I  shall  haye,  whatever  place  they  may  exile  me  to." 

A  question  had  been  mooted,  bringing  somewhat  of  vexation  in  its 
'discussion,  touching  the  accompanying  of  George.  Whether  he  should 
be  accompanied  at  all,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  exile :  and,  if 
^  by  whom.  Janet  could  not  go ;  or  thought  she  could  not :  Ashly- 
•dyat  wanted  her.  Bessy  was  deep  in  her  schools,  her  district  vintine»  in 
parish  affiurs  generally,  and  openly  said  she  did  not  care  to  quit  uiena 
just  now.  Cecil  was  perfectly  ready  and  willing.  Had  Greorge  been 
going  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  Cecil  would  have  entered  on  the  journey 
with  enthusiasm:  the  outer  world  had  attractions  for  Cecil  and  her 
inexperience.  But  Janet  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  trust  pretty  Cedl 
to  the  sole  guardianship  of  thoughtless  George,  and  that  was  put  down 
ere  Cecil  had  well  spoken  of  it.  George's  private  opinion  was — and  he 
spoke  it  publicly — that  he  should  be  better  without  any  of  them,  than 
vrith  them ;  that  they  would  *'  only  be  a  bother."  On  one  point,  he 
turned  entirely  restive.  Janet's  idea  had  been  to  despatch  Mai^^ery  widi 
him ;  to  see  after  his  comforts,  his  medicines,  hb  warm  beds,  and  his 
beef-tea.  Not  if  he  knew  it,  Geoige  answered.  Why  not  set  him  up 
with  a  staff  of  women  at  once — a  lady's-maid,  and  a  nurse  from  the 
hospitals,  in  addition  to  Margery?  And  he  was  pleased  to  indulge  in  so 
much  ridicule  upon  the  point,  as  to  anger  Janet  and  offend  Margery. 

^^  I  wish  I  knew  some  fellow  who  was  eoing  yachting  for  the  next  rix 
months,  and  would  give  me  boat-room,"  observed  Geoige,  stirring  his  tea 
listlessly. 

"  That  would  be  an  improvement !"  said  Janet,  speaking  in  satire. 
<<  Six  months'  sea-sickness  and  sea-wetting  would  about  do  for  yon  what 
the  fever  has  left  undone." 

'^  So  it  mieht,"  said  George.  '*  Only  that  we  get  over  sea-sickoeas  in 
a  couple  of  days,  and  sea-wettings  are  healthy.  However,  don't  let  it 
disturb  your  placidity :  the  yacht  is  wanting,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  get 
the  opportunity  of  trying  it  No  thank  you,  Janet" — ^rejecting  a  plate 
she  was  offering  him — **  I  cannot  eat  it" 

<<  Mrs.  Briscow  comes  to-day,  Gkorge,"  observed  Bessy.  ''  Janet  is 
going  to  meet  her  at  the  station  at  three.  She  is  coming  pmposely  to 
see  you." 

^*  Very  amiable  of  the  old  lady !"  responded  G^orse.  '^  What's  she  like, 
Janet  ?  I  have  forgotten  her.  Does  she  wear  a  &ont,  or  her  own  grej 
locks  ?" 

Ceol  laughed.  Janet  administered  a  reproof:  to  George  for  his 
ridicule,  to  Cecil  for  laughing  at  it.  ^'  You  vrill  see  what  she  is  like,  if 
you  wiut  patiently  until  dinner-time,  George." 

'<  I  fear  the  pleasure  will  have  to  be  deferred  a  littie  later,"  returned 
George.     ^'  I  am  goinc^  out  to  dinner." 

*'  Nay,  G^rge,"  quickly  returned  Janet,  '^  but  yon  must  be  at  home 
or  dinner  to-day." 
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"  I  have  promiaed  to  go  out,  Janet'* 

Even  Thomas  looked  surprised.  George  was  not  yet  in  precisely  going- 
oat-to-dinner  condition. 

*'  I  have  promised  Mrs.  Verrall  to  get  as  &r  as  the  Folly  this  afternoon, 
and  stay  to  dine  with  them.     En  fumille,  you  know.'' 

<'  Mr.  Verrall  is  not  at  home,"  siud  Bessy,  quickly. 

<'  But  she  and  Charlotte  are,"  responded  George. 

<*  You  know  you  must  not  be  out  in  the  nieht  air,  George." 

**  I  shall  be  home  by  sundown;  or  theres^uts.  Not  that  the  night 
ur  would  hurt  me  now." 

'<  The  doctors  say  it  wouki,  George,"  urged  Bessy. 

^<  Of  course  they  do.  Doctors  must  croak,  or  how  would  their  trade  go 
on  p  They  intend  dining  at  five  to  aeoommodate  me.  I  shall  not  stay 
afterwards." 

*'  Yon  cannot  partake  of  rich  dishes  yet,"  urged  Bessy  again. 

'<  Bien  entendu.  Mrs.  Verrall  has  ordered  an  array  of  invalid  ones  : 
mutton-broth  ^  I'eau,  and  boiled  whiting  au  naturel,"  responded  George, 
who  appeared  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  all  dissentient  propositions. 

Janet  inteposed,  looking  and  spc^ng  very  gravely.  '*  George,  it 
will  be  a  great  mark  of  disrespect  to  Mrs.  Briscow,  the  lifelong  friend  of 
your  father  and  your  mother,  not  to  be  at  home  to  sit  at  table  with  her 
the  first  day  she  is  here.  Only  one  thing  could  excuse  your  absence—- 
urgent  busmess.     And,  that,  you  have  not  to  plead." 

George  answered  tartly.  He  was  weak  from  his  recent  illness,  and, 
like  many  others  under  the  same  circumstances,  did  not  relish  being 
crossed  in  trifles.  '^  Janet,  you  are  unreasonable.  As  if  it  were  requisite 
that  I  should  break  a  promise,  just  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  an  old 
woman  !  There'll  be  plenty  of  other  days  tnat  I  can  dine  with  her.  And 
I  shall  be  at  home  this  evening  before  you  have  well  risen  from  table." 

'*  I  b^  you  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Briscow  with  more  respect,  George.  It 
cannot  matter  whether  you  stay  at  the  Verralls  to-day  or  another  day," 
persisted  Janet 

*^  It  matters  to  me.  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  it  You  can  tell  Mrs. 
Briscow  that  it  was  an  engagement  entered  into  before  I  knew  she  would 
be  here :  that  I  would  not  have  made  it,  had  I  known.  As  I  would 
not" 

*'  rd  not  say  a  word  against  it,  were  it  an  engagement  of  consequence. 
You  can  go  to  the  Folly  any  day." 

*'  But  I  choose  to  go  to-day,"  said  George. 

Janet  fixed  her  deep  eyes  upon  him,  her  gaze  one  of  sad  penetration, 
her  voice  changed  to  one  of  mourning.  "  Have  those  women  fixed  a 
spell  upon  ye,  lad  P" 

It  drove  away  George's  ill  humour.  He  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  re- 
turned the  gaze:  openly  enough.  "  Not  they,  Janet.  Mrs.  Vemll  may 
have  spells  to  cast,  for  aught  I  know :  it's  Yerrall's  business,  not  mine : 
but  they  have  certiunly  not  been  directed  to  me.     And  Charlotte——" 

<<  Av,"  put  in  Janet,  in  a  lower  tone» ''  what  of  Charlotte  Pain  P" 

"  This,  Janet  That  I  can  steer  dear  of  any  spells  cast  bv  Charlotte 
Pain.  Not  but  what  I  admire  Charlotte  very  much,"  he  added,  in  a  little 
spirit  of  mischief.    <'  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  a  slave  to  her  fasanations." 

**  Keep  you  out  of  her  fiasoinations,  lad,"  returned  Janet,  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  meaning.     '^  It  is  my  first  and  best  advice  to  you." 
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"  I  will,  Janet,  when  I  find  them  grew  dangerous.'' 
Janet  said  no  more.     There  was  that  expression  on  her  countenance 
which  they  well  knew ;  telling  of  grievous  dissatisfiietion.     Thomas  rose. 
He  had  finiAed  his  hfeakfast 

<^  You  will  be  home  to  dinner  f^  Janet  siud  to  him,  with  emphams,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave. 

^<  Certainly/'  he  answered,  turning  to  her  with  a  riight  gesture  of 
sorprise.     *'  I  generally  do  oome  home  to  it,  Janet.** 

^  Ay.''  And  Janet  sat  beating  her  foot  on  the  floor  sofUy  and  slowly. 
As  was  her  custom  when  in  disquietude,  or  in  deep  thought. 

The  risine  earlier  than  his  strenrth  was  as  }^  equal  to,  told  upon 
Qeorge  Qodolphm :  and  by  ih»  middle  of  the  day  he  felt  so  full  of 
weariness  and  lassitude,  that  he  was  glad  to  throw  himself  on  the  80& 
in  the  Targe  drawine-room,  quiet  and  unoccupied  then.  Poshing  the 
couch,  first  of  all,  with  his  feeble  powers,  close  to  the  window,  that  he 
might  be  in  the  sunshine.  The  warm  sunshine  was  grateful  to  him. 
Here  he  dropped  asleep,  and  only  woke  from  it  oonsidentbly  later,  at  the 
entrance  of  Cecil. 

Cecil  was  dressed  for  the  day.  In  a  thin,  flowing  black  dress,  a  jet 
neekkoe  on  her  slender  neck,  jet  bracelets  on  her  fair  arms.  A  hit 
flower  was  Cecilia  Godolphin :  none  fairer  within  all  the  precincts  of 
Prior's  Ash.     She  knelt  down  by  Qeorge  and  kissed  him. 

'<  We  have  been  in  to  glance  at  you  two  or  three  times,  George. 
Marffery  has  got  something  nice  for  you,  and  would  have  aroused  you 
to  t&e  it,  only  she  says  sleep  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  food." 

**  What's  the  tiaM?"  asked  George,  too  indolent  to  take  his  own 
watdifrom  his  pocket. 

*'  Half-paft  three." 

^  Nonsense !"  cried  George,  partially  starting  up.  **  It  can't  be  ao 
late  M  that." 

**  It  is,  indeed.  Janet  has  just  driven  off  to  the  nulway.  Don't  rise 
this  minute :  you  are  all  in  a  perspiration." 

*^  1  wonder  Janet  let  me  sleep  so  long !" 

*^Why  should  she  not?  Janet  has  been  very  busy  all  day,  and 
Tety-— " 

«  Cross  ?"  put  in  George. 

**  I  was  gobg  to  aay,  silent,"  replied  Cecil.  **  Tou  vexed  her  this 
morning,  George." 

*'  There  was  nothing  that  ahe  need  have  been  vexed  at,"  responded 
Mr.  George. 

Cecil  remained  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking.  ''  I  think  Janet 
is  afraid  of  Charlotte  Pain,"  she  presently  said. 

**  Afraid  of  Chark>tte  Pain !     In  what  way?" 

*'  George" — flowering  her  voice,  and  runmng  her  fingen  caressingly 
through  his  bright  hair  as  he  ky — <'  I  wish  you  woidd  let  me  ask  you 
someMiag." 

**  Ask  away,"  replied  (Jeorge. 

"  Ay,  but  wUl  you  answer  me  ?" 

<<  That  depMids,"  he  Uughed.     ^  Ask  away,  Cely." 

^'  /«  there  anything  between  you  and  Chariotte  rain?" 

'<  Plenty,"  returned  George,  in  the  lightest  posrible  tone.     **  Like 
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there  if  between  roe  and  a  dosen  more  yoyng  bfes.     Charlotte,  hap- 
pening to  be  the  nearest,  ^^^  moet  of  me  just  now." 

"Plenty  of  iidiat?" 

"  Talking  and  laag^iing  and  gossip.  Thaf  s  about  the  ^tent  of  it^ 
pretty  Cely." 

Ceeil  wuAied  he  woold  be  more  serious.  ^'  Shall  you  be  likely  to 
marry  her  V*  she  breathed. 

*^  Just  as  likely  as  I  shall  be  to  marry  you.'*  And  he  «^ke  seriously 
now. 

Cecil  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Then,  George,  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is  that  has  helped  to  vex  Janet.  You  know  our  servants  get  talking  to 
Mrs.  Verrall's,  and  her  servants  to  ours.  And  the  news  was  brought 
here  that  Charlotte  Pain  has  said  she  should  probably  be  going  on  a 
journey :  a  journey  abroad,  for  six  months  or  so :  somewhere  where  she 
should  stop  the  winter.     Margery  told  Janet:  and — and " 

*'  You  construed  it,  between  you,  that  Charlotte  was  going  to  be  a 
partoer  in  my  exile !     What  droll  people  you  must  all  be  1" 

"Why,  George?" 

"  Why  I  Are  wedding  toilettes  got  up  in  that  hasty  fashion,  Miss 
Cecil  ?  I  must  be  away  in  a  fortnight.  It  would  take  you  ladies  longer 
to  fix  upon  your  orange  wreath  alone." 

^'  There's  no  doubt,  George,  that  Charlotte  Pain  was  heard  to  say  it" 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  may  have  been  heard  to  say.  It  oould  have 
borne  no  reference  to  my  movements.     Cecil  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  old  Max's  hounds  losing  their  scent  ?** 

"  No         I  don't  know.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

And  while  George  Godolphin  was  laughing  at  her  puxzled  look, 
Margery  came  in.  "  Be  you  a'most  famished  Mr.  Creorge  ?  How 
could  you  think  of  dropping  off  to  sleep  till  you  had  had  something  to 
austain  you  ?" 

"  We  often  do  things  that  we  don't  *  think*  to  do,  Margery,"  quoth     . 
he,  as  he  rose  from  the  sofa. 

Nothing  more  true,  Mr.  George  Godolphin. 

Ere  long  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  VerraU's.  Notwithstanding 
Janet's  displeasure,  he  had  no  idea  of  foregoing  his  engagement.  The 
society  of  two  attractive  women  had  more  charms  for  listless  George, 
than  quiet  Ashlydyat.  It  was  a  lovely  af^noon,  less  hot  than  it  had 
been  of  late,  and  George  really  enjoyed  it.  He  was  beginning  to  walk 
80  much  better.  That  long  sleep  had  rested  and  refreshed  him,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  walk  well  into  Prior's  Ash.  "111. try  it  to- 
morrow," thought  George. 

Up  the  steps,  over  the  terrace,  across  to  the  open  windows  of  the 
Folly.  It  was  the  easiest  way  in,  and  George  was  not  nven  to  use 
unnecessary  ceremony.  He  supposed  he  might  find  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  stepped  over  the  window's  threshold. 

Only  one  was  there.  Charlotte.  She  did  not  see  hira  enter.  She 
was  before  a  pier-glass,  holdmg  up  her  dog,  King  Charley,  that  he  mieht 
snarl  and  bark  at  the  imaginary  King  Charley  in  the  glass.  That  other 
dog  of  hers,  the  ugly  Scotch  terrier  which  you  have  heard  of  before,  and 
a  third,  lookmg  something  like  a  bulldog,  were  leaping  and  howling  at 
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h&t  feet  It  would  appear  that  nothing  pleased  Charlotte  better  than  the 
patting  her  dogs  into  a  fury.  Charlotte  wore  a  dark  blue  silk  dress  with 
shaded  flounces,  and  a  lighter  blue  silk  jacket;  the  latter,  ornamented 
with  braidings  and  buttons  of  siWer,  somewhat  after  the  feMhion  of  her 
men  riding-habit,  and  as  tight  to  the  shape  as  that  was.  A  well- 
formed  shape ! — and  George  Godolphin  thought  so,  as  she  stood  with  her 
arms  lifted,  setting  the  dog  at  the  glass. 

"Hi,  King!  Seize  him,  Charley!  Go  at  him!— hiss!  Let  fly  at 
him,  dog !     Tear  him  1  bite  him ! — hiss-ss-ss !— — " 

The  noisy  reception  by  the  other  dogs  of  Mr.  George  Godolphin, 
brought  the  young  lady's  words  and  her  pretty  employment  to  a  stand- 
still. She  released  the  prisoned  doe  from  her  arms,  letdng  him  drop 
anywhere,  and  turned  to  George  Godolphin. 

''  Ha?e  you  come  at  last  ?  I  had  given  you  up !  I  expected  you  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago." 

"  And,  to  while  away  the  time  you  set  your  dogs  on  to  snarl  and 
fight  !'*  returned  he,  as  he  took  her  hand.  <*  I  wonder  you  don't  go 
distracted  with  the  noise,  Charlotte !" 

"You  don't  like  dogs !     I  often  tell  you  so." 

"  Yes  I  do — ^in  their  proper  places." 

Charlotte  turned  from  him  with  a  pout.   The  terrier  jumped  upon  her. 

«  Down,  Pluto,  down !  There's  a  gentleman  here  who  thinks  I  ought 
to  hold  you  poor  dogs  at  arms'  length." 

^*  At  the  yard's  length,  if  you  please,  Charlotte,"  corrected  George, 
who  did  not  feel  inclined  to  oomprombe  his  words.  "  Hark  at  them ! 
they  may  be  heard  at  Prior's  Ash." 

"  Ana  his  name's  George  Godolphin,  good  Pluto !"  went  on  Charlotte, 
doing  all  she  possibly  could,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  ezdte  the  dogs.  *'  Down, 
then,  Pluto!  down!" 

*'  I  should  muzzle  you,  Mr.  Pluto,  if  you  were  mine,"  cried  Goorge,  as 
the  dog  jumped  up  at  him  furiously,  ana  then  turned  to  attack  his  former 
adyersary.  <<  Fluto  r  he  continued,  meaningly ;  **  who  gaye  him  that 
name,  Charlotte?" 

^'I  did,"  avowed  Charlotte.  ''And  I  named  this  other  one  King 
Charley,  in  accordance  with  his  species.  And  this  one  is  Deuce.  What 
have  you  to  say  against  the  names?" 

''iNothing,"  said  Gkorge.  '*I  think  them  yery  good,  appr<^riate 
names,"  he  added,  his  lips  parting. 

They  were  certainly  very  good  dogs — if  to  make  a  most  excruciating 
noise  constitutes  goodness.  George  Godolphin,  his  nerves  in  a  shatter^ 
atate,  lifted  his  hand  wearily  to  his  forehead.  It  brought  Chariotte  Pain 
to  her  recollection. 

''Oh,  George,  I  forgot!  I  did,  really!  I  forgot  you  were  not  as 
strong  yet  as  the  rest  of  us.  Be  quiet,  then,  you  three  horrid  brutes ! 
Be  quiet,  will  you !     Get  off,  and  quarrel  outside," 

Using  her  pointed  toe  ratiier  liberally,  Charlotte  set  herself  to  scatter 
the  dogs.  Tney  were  not  very  obedient  As  soon  as  one  was  sot  oat 
another  sprung  in,  the  noise  never  cearing.  Chariotte  snatched  up  a 
basket  of  macaroons  that  happened  to  be  on  a  side-table,  and  scattered 
the  cakes  on  the  terrace.     "  There !  quarrel  and  fight  over  those !" 

She  put  down  the  empty  basket,  closed  the  window  to  shut  out  the 
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noise,  and  turned  to  George.  Pulling  her  dress  out  on  either  side,  after 
the  manner  once  in  vogue  for  ancient  hall-rooms,  she  dropped  him  an 
elaborate  curtsey. 

^^  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  what  honour  do  you  suppose  is  thrust  upon 
me  to-day  r 

"  You  must  tell  me,  Charlotte,  if  it's  one  you  wish  me  to  know," 
he  aniswered.  ^'  I  can  never  attempt  to  guess  when  I  feel  tired,  as  I 
do  now." 

"  Your  walk  has  tired  you  T* 

*^  I  suppose  it  has.  Though  I  thought  how  well  I  felt  as  I  came 
along." 

'^  The  great  honour  of  entertaining  you,  all  by  my  own  self,  is  delegated 
to  me,"  cried  Charlotte,  gaily,  dropping  another  curtsey.  "  I  hope  we 
shall  not  quarrel,  as  those  dogs  are  doing." 

*^The  honour  of  entertaining  roe!"  he  repeated,  not  catching  her 
meaning.     "  Entertaining  me  for  what?" 

**  For  dinner,  sir.     Mrs.  Verrall  has  gone  to  London." 

*'  No !"  he  exclaimed.     He  did  not  believe  her. 

Charlotte  nodded  conclusively.     '^  She  went  at  mid-day." 

"  But  what  took  her  away  so  suddenly  ?"  exclaimed  George,  in  sur- 
prise.    ^'  She  had  no  intention  yesterday  of  going." 

"  A  freak.  Or,  impulse — if  you  like  the  word  better.  Kate  rarely 
acts  upon  anything  else.  She  has  been  expecting  Verrall  home  these 
last  three  days :  but  he  has  neither  come  nor  written :  and  this  morning, 
after  the  post  was  in,  she  suddenly  declared  she'd  go  to  town,  and  see 
what  was  keeping  him." 

"  They  may  cross  each  other  on  the  road." 

'^  Of  course  they  may :  and  Kate  have  her  journey  for  her  puns. 
That's  nothing  to  her :  she  likes  travelling.  '  What  am  I  to  do  with 
Mr.  George'Godolphin ?  Entertain  him?'  I  sud  to  her.  <I  suppose 
you  can  contrive  to  do  it,'  she  answered.  ^  I  suppose  I  could,'  I  said. 
'  But,  what  about  it's  being  proper?'  I  asked,"  added  Charlotte,  with  a 
demure  glance  at  George.  ^* '  Oh/  said  Kate, '  its  proper  enough,  poor 
sick  fellow:  it  would  never  do  to  disappoint  him.'  Therefore,  sir,  please 
take  care  that  you  behave  properly,  considering  that  a  young  lady  is  your 
hostess." 

She  threw  a  laughing  glance  at  George  ;  and,  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
took  a  pack  of  beau^ully  painted  cards  from  an  ivory  box,  and  be?an 
that  delectable  game  that  the  French  call  "  La  patience."  Geor^  watched 
her  from  the  sofa  where  he  was  sitting.  A  certain  thought  had  darted 
into  his  mind.  What  fit  of  prudence  called  it  up  ?  Did  he  think  of 
Charlotte's  benefit  P — or  of  his  own  ?  Did  the  recollection  of  what  Cecil 
had  whispered  actuate  him  ?  There's  no  tellmg.  It  was  very  far  indeed 
from  George  Godolphin's  intention  to  make  a  wife  of  Charlotte  Fain,  and 
he  may  have  deemed  it  well  to  avoid  all  situations  where  he  might  com- 
promise himself  by  a  hasty  word.  Such  words  are  more  easily  dropped 
than  taken  up  ag^n.  Or  perhaps  George,  firee  and  careless  thongn  he 
was,  reflected  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  thing  for  Charlotte  Fain  to 
entertain  him  alone.  With  all  his  faults,  Gkorge  Godolphin  was  a 
gentleman:  and  Charlotte  was  not  altogether  constituted  for  a  gentie- 
man's  wife. 
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*'  I  &m  glad  of  it|  Charlotte,"  he  remarked.  <^  I  shall  now  have  to 
make  excuses  to  one  only,  instead  of  to  two.  I  came  to  ask  Mrs.  Verrall 
to  allow  me  to  break  through  my  engagement." 

Charlotte  had  a  knave  in  her  hand,  pondering  where  she  oould  place 
it.     She  dropped  it  in  her  surprise. 

<^  I  must  dine  at  home  to*day,  Charlotte.  An  old  fHend  of  my  £Either 
and  mother's,  Mrs.  Briscow,  is  arriving  for  dinner.    I  cannot  be  absent." 

The  flush  deepened  on  Charlotte's  face.  *'  It  is  unkind  of  you  !"  she 
resentfully  said.     ^'  But  I  knew,  before,  what  your  promisee  are  worth." 

''  Unkind  ?  But,  Charlotte,  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning  that 
Mrs.  Briscow  was  comiug.     There's  nothing  unkind  about  it." 

"  It  if  unkind !"  flashed  Charlotte.  '^  If  you  wer^  not  unkind,  you 
would  not  leave  me  here  by  myself  to  pass  a  solitary  evenii^y  and  play 
at  this  wretched  patience." 

**  But  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  here.  I  wish  to  take  you  back  with 
me  to  Ashlydyat  to  dinner.  If  you  will  put  on  your  bonnet,  we  can  be 
walking  thither  at  once.** 

*'  You  did  not  come,  intending  to  ask  me.'* 

"  I  did  not  I  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Verrall  would  be  absoit.  But 
I  ask  you  now,  being  alone  as  you  say.     And  I  intend  to  take  yovu" 

"  What  will  Miss  Godolphin  say?" 

"  Miss  Godolphin  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you."  Which  litUe  asser- 
tion Mr.  Gkorge  knew  to  contain  more  of  politeness  than  truth.  '*  Will 
you  get  ready,  Charlotte.     I  must  be  returning." 

Charlotte  pushed  the  cards  from  her  in  a  heap,  and  oame  and  stood 
before  George  Godolphin,  turning  herself  about  for  his  inspection. 
'*  Shall  I  do  without  further  embellishment  ?"  she  asked. 

''Admirably,"  gallantly  returned  George.  ''Why  dress  more  for 
Ashlydyat  than  you  would  for  home  ?" 

Charlotte  marched  to  the  ghfls,  and  surveyed  herselfl  '*  Just  some- 
thing in  my  hair,"  she  said,  ringing  the  bell. 

A  maid  came  in  by  her  d^re,  and  fastened  some  blue  and  silver 
flowers  in  her  hair.  Charlotte  Pain  wore  her  hair  caprioioudy  :  rardy 
two  days  alike.  To-day  it  was  all  strained  back  from  tne  hct,  that  moat 
trying  of  all  styles,  let  the  features  be  ever  so  pretty.  A  shawl  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  then  she  turned  to  George. 

**  I  am  ready  now." 

''  But  your  bonnet  P"  returned  that  gentleman,  who  had  looked  on 
with  laughing  eyes  at  the  mysteries  of  the  hair-dressmg. 

''  I  shall  not  put  on  a  bonnet,"  she  said.  "  They  can  bring  it  to  me 
at  Adilydyat,  for  returning  at  night.  People  won't  meet  ns :  the  road's 
not  a  public  road.  And  if  they  should  meet  us,"  she  added,  lang^g, 
'*  they  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  seeing  me  abroad  like  th^  It 
will  be  food  for  Prior's  Ash." 

So  they  started.  Chariotte  would  not  take  his  arm :  she  said  he  must 
take  hers:  that  he  needed  support,  and  she  did  not  That,  George 
would  not  agree  to :  and  they  strolled  on,  side  by  side,  resting  on  bendMS 
between  whiles.  George  found  he  had  not  much  to  boast  of  yet>  in  the 
way  of  strength. 
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▲M  mriTATION  TO  AIX  80T7L8*  UCCTOBT. 

**  Who's  thi%  oosiiog  up  ?"  esebimed  Chatktte,  when  tbey  htd  nearly 
gained  Ashlydyat^  and  were  reeting  for  the  latt  time. 

George  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes*  Advancing  towards  Ashly- 
dyat,  was  a  lady,  her  hright  grey  silk  dress  gleaming  in  the  sun,  a  light 
Cashmere  shawl  folded  round  hen  There  was  no  mistaking  the  kdy-Ske 
figure  of  Mrs«  Hastings. 

''  Don't  you  see  who  it  is  ?"  said  George* 

^'  I  do  now*     Is  she  to  be  one  of  your  dinner«>party?'' 

''  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Mrs.  Hastings  joined  them.  She  sat  down  on  the  bendi  by  Gec^ge's 
side,  afifectionately  inquiring  into  his  stata  of  healdi,  speaking  kindly 
and  truthfully  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  so  fiir,  well  again.  What- 
ever prejudice  may  have  been  taken  against  George  Godolphin  by  the 
rector  of  All  Souls^  it  did  noteztend  to  his  wifis.     She  liked  him  modi. 

**  I  am  getting  on  famously,"  said  George,  in  &  merry  tone.  <<  I 
have  promoted  myself  now  to  one  stick :  until  yesterdaT>  1  was  forced 
to  be  embellished  with  two*  You  are  going  to  Ashlydyat,  Mrs.  Has- 
tings r 

'*  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  Bessy.  We  have  disoovered  somethii^ 
not  pleasant  relating  to  one  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  under-mistress 
is  mixed  up.  A  good  deal  of  deceit  has  been  goine  on,  in  hct,  Mr. 
Hastings  said  Bessy  should  hear  of  it  at  onee ;  tiiat  Ant  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  it  as  we  are.     So  I  came  up." 

Mrs.  Hastings,  in  speaking,  had  taken  two  or  three  glances  at  Char- 
lotte's head.  That  young  lady  set  herself  to  explain.  Mr.  George 
Godolphin  had  given  her  an  impromptu  invitation  to  go  back  with  him 
to  dine  at  Ashlydyat. 

Then  George  explained.  That  he  had  been  engaged  to  dine  at  the 
Folly ;  but  he  foundi  on  arriving,  that  Mrs.  Verndl  had  departed  for 
London.  <*  My  friends  are  all  kind  to  me,  Mrs.  Hastings,"  he  observed. 
^'They  insbt  upon  it  that  the  change  of  a  few  hours  must  be  of 
benefit  to  me,  and  encumber  themselves  widi  the  troubles  of  a  creachy 
invalid." 

^'  I  am  sure  there's  nothing  like  change  and  amusement  for  one,  grow- 
ing convalescent,"  siud  Charlotte. 

<<  Will  you  let  us  contribute  in  some  little  way  to  it  P"  asked  Mrs.  Has- 
tings of  Geoige.  '<  If  a  few  hours'  sojourn  in  our  dull  house  would  be 
agreeable  to  you,  you  know  that  we  should  only  be  too  happy  ibr  you  to 
t^  it." 

^'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  cried  George,  impulsively.  '*  I  cannot 
walk  £Eur  yet,  without  resting,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  a  few  hours  at  my 
walk's  end,  before  I  begin  to  start  back  again.  I  shall  soon  extend  my 
joumevs  to  Prior's  Ash." 

<'  Then  come  to  us  the  first  day  that  you  feel  yourself  aUe  to  get  as 
far.  You  will  always  find  some  of  us  at  home.  We  will  dine  at  any 
hour  you  like,  and  you  shall  choose  your  own  dinner." 
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*^  A  bargain,"  said  G^r|;e. 

They  roM  to  ponae  their  way  to  Aihlydyat  Mrs.  Hastings  offered 
her  arm  to  George,  and  he  took  it  with  thanks.  *'  He  would  not  take 
mine !"  thought  Charlotte,  and  she  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  him. 

The  fact  was,  that  for  some  connderable  time  Charlotte  Pain  had  put 
Maria  Hastings  nearly  out  of  her  head,  as  regarded  her  relations  to 
George  Godolphin.  .  Whate?er  cause  she  may  hare  seen  at  Broomhead 
to  believe  he  was  attached  to  Maria,  the  impression  had  since  &ded  away. 
In  the  spring,  before  hu  illness,  George  had  been  much  more  with  her 
than  with  Maria.  This  was  not  entirely  Geoige's  &ult :  the  rectory  did 
not  court  him :  Charlotte  Pain  and  the  Folly  did.  A  week  had  now 
passed  since  Mr.  Verrairs  departure  for  town,  when  Greorge  and  his  two 
sticks  appeared  at  the  Folly  for  the  first  time  after  his  illness ;  and,  not  a 
day  of  that  week  since  but  George  and  Charlotte  had  met.  Altogether, 
her  hopes  of  winning  the  prize  had  gone  up  to  enthusiastic  heat :  and 
Charlotte  believed  the  greatest  prize  In  the  world-— taking  all  his  advan* 
tages  collectively — ^to  be  George  Godolphin. 

George  went  at  onoe  to  his  sister  Janet's  chamber.  She  was  in  it, 
making  herself  ready  for  dinner,  after  bringing  her  aged  guest,  Mrs. 
Bnscow,  from  the  station.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  stick,  and 
was  told  to  enter. 

Janet  was  before  the  glass  in  her  black  silk  dress  trimmed  heavily  with 
crape  still.  She  was  putting  on  her  sober  cap,  a  white  one,  with  black 
ribbons  interspersed.  Janet  Godolphin  had  taken  to  wear  caps  at  thirty 
years  of  age :  her  hair,  like  Thomas's,  was  thin;  and  she  was  not  troubled 
with  cares  of  making  herself  appear  younger  than  she  was. 

<<  Come  in,  George,"  she  said,  tummg  to  him  without  any  appearance 
of  surprise. 

^<  See  how  good  I  am,  Janet !"  he  cried,  throwing  himself  weanly  into 
a  diair.     ^'  I  have  come  back  to  dine  with  you." 

''  I  saw  you  from  the  window.     You  have  been  walking  too  &r !" 

*<  Only  to  the  Folly  and  back.  But  I  sauntered  about,  looking  at  the 
flowers,  and  that  tires  one  far  worse  than  bearing  on  steadily." 

'^  Ay.  Lie  yourself  down  on  that  couch  at  full  length,  lad.  Mrs. 
Hastings  is  here,  I  see.     And — was  that  other  Charlotte  Pain?*' 

<'  Yes,"  replied  George,  disregarding  the  injunction  to  lie  down. 

'<  Did  she  come  from  the  Folly  in  that  guise  P— -Nothing  on  her  head, 
but  those  flowers  ?     I  could  see  no  bonnet,  even  in  her  hand." 

"  It  is  to  be  sent  after  her.  Janet" — passing  by  quiddy  the  other 
matter — **  she  has  come  to  dine  with  us." 

Miss  Godolphin  turned  round  in  amazement,  and  fixed  her  eyes  re* 
proachfiilly  on  George.  "  To  dine  with  us  ? — ^to-day  ?  Have  you  been 
asking  her  p" 

'^  Janet,  I  could  not  well  help  myself.  When  I  got  to  Lady  Godol* 
phin's  Folly,  I  found  Charlotte  alone :  Mrs.  Vernul  has  departed  for 
town.  To  break  through  my  engagement  there,  I  proposed  that  Char- 
lotte should  come  here. 

"  Nay,"  said  Janet,  ^'  your  engagement  was  already  broken,  if  Mrs. 
Verrall  was  away." 

^'  Not  so.     Charlotte  expected  me  to  remun." 

"  Herself  your  sole  entertainer  P" 
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"  I  suppose  so." 

A  severe  expression  arose  to  Miss  Godolpbin's  lips,  and  remained 
there.  "  It  is  most  unsuitable,  Charlotte  Pain's  being  here  to-day,**  she 
resumed.  '^The  changes  which  have  taken  place  render  our  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Brisoow  a  sad  one  :  no  stranger  ought  to  be  at  table.  Least 
of  all,  Charlotte  Pain.     Her  conversation  is  at  times  unfeminine." 

*<  How  can  you  say  so,  Janet  V  he  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

'*  Should  she  launch  into  some  of  her  favourite  topics,  her  riding  and 
her  horses  and  her  dogs,  it  will  sound  unfeminine  to  Mrs.  Briscow's  ears. 
In  her  young  days — ^in  my  days  also,  George,  for  the  matter  of  that — 
these  subjects  were  deemed  more  suitable  to  men's  lips  than  to  young 
women's." 

**  I  Mrill  tell  her  the  good  lady  is  of  the  antediluvian  school,  and  drop 
her  a  hint  to  mind  her  manners,"  cried  George,  with  the  mocking  ex- 
pression that  Janet  never  liked. 

"  George,  had  your  mother  lived,  it  would  have  been  a  sore  day  to 
her,  the  one  that  brought  the  news  that  you  had  fixed  your  mind  on 
Charlotte  Pun.'* 

"  It  was  not  to  my  father,  at  any  rate,*^  George  could  not  help  saying. 

^<  And,  was  it  possible  that  you  did  not  see  how  Charlotte  Pam  played 
her  cards  before  your  &ther?"  resumed  Janet.  **  Not  a  word,  that  could 
offend  his  prejudices  as  a  refined  gentleman,  did  she  ever  suffer  to  drop. 
I  saw;  if  yoa  did  not." 

*'  You  manage  to  see  a  great  deal  that  the  rest  of  us  don't,  Janet.  Or 
you  fancy  that  you  do." 

"  It  is  no  fancy,  lad.  I'd  not  like  to  discourage  a  thing  that  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon;  I'd  rather  go  a  mile  out  of  my  way  than  do 
it :  but  I  stand  next  door  to  a  mother  to  you,  and  I  can  but  warn  you 
that  you  will  repent  it,  if  you  ever  suffer  Charlotte  Pain  to  be  more  to 
you  than  she  now  is." 

Creorge  rose.  **  If  you'll  sufifer  Charlotte  to  be  one  of  us  to-day  with 
a  good  grace,  Janet,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret" 

*'  Eh,  lad,  but  I  must  suffer  her.     Have  not  ye  brought  her  here?" 

**  But  with  a  good  grace,  Janet." 

''  It's  of  little  consequence,  that,"  said  Janet.  *'  I  shall  not  receive  a 
guest  at  my  table  with  a  frown  upon  my  brow." 

**  Then  now  I'll  set  your  mind  at  rest,  Janet.  It  has  never  been  my 
intention  to  marr}'  Charlotte  Pain  :  and — so  far  as  I  believe  at  present-^ 
it  never  will  be." 

Janet  Godolphin's  heart  leaped  within  her.  ^'  I'm  thankful  to  hear 
It  1"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  **  Then  she's  not  going  with  you  abroad, 
George?" 

^*  Scarcely,"  returned  George.  And  he  laughed  at  the  notion  ^^  he 
quitted  the  room. 

The  dinner  went  off  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Briscow  was  a  charming  old 
lady,  although  she  was  of  the  "  antediluvian"  school,  and  Charlotte  was 
on  her  best  behaviour,  and  half  fascinated  Mrs.  Briscow.  George,  like 
a  trespassing  child,  received  several  hints  from  Janet  that  bed  might  be 
desirable  for  him,  but  he  ingeniously  ignored  them,  and  sat  on.  Char- 
lotte's bonnet  and  an  attendant  arrived,  and  Thomas  Gt>dolphin  pat  on 
his  hat  to  see  her  to  the  Folly. 
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« I  ne^  Dot  tronble  yoa,  Mr.  Godolphin.  I  shall  not  gei  ma  away 
with." 

<*  I  think  it  will  be  aa  well  that  I  should  see  700  do  iiot»^  said  he, 
smiling. 

It  was  searedy  dark.  The  dock  had  not  stniok  ten,  and  the  night 
was  starlight.  Thomas  Gk)dolphin  gave  her  his  arm,  and  the  nuiid 
walked  behind  them. 

<<  Let  us  take  the  path  by  the  ash  trees!"  Charlotte  ezdaimed. 

"  It  is  further  round.** 

^<  Not  much  farther.  I  often  feel  a  sort  of  superstitions  hankering  to 
look  at  the  Dark  Pkin  at  night :  but  I  feel  timid  at  going  thither  akme. 
Since  the  time  that  I  saw  something  there." 

<' What  did  you  seer* 

**  The  shadow  that  people  talk  of.  I  know  I  saw  it,  and  yon  need  not 
smile  at  me,  Mr.  Godolphin.     This  is  the  toxninff.    Let  us  go!" 

Thus  urged — for  Charlotte  went  that  way  and  pulled  him  with  her— 
Thomas  Qodolphin^  had  no  plea  for  declining.  And  they  sbortlr 
emerged  from  the  trees  in  yiew  of  the  Dark  Plain.  Charktte  halted. 
^<  I  am  looking  for  the  shadow/'  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  shadow,"  remarked  Thomas  Godolphin.  And  it 
was  now  his  turn  to  cjraw  her  on :  which  he  did,  when  she  nad  apparently 
satisfied  herself.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  shadow ;  of  anythi^ 
unusual.  The  arch  and  the  gorse-bushes  were  tokrably  yiaible  in  the 
starlight :  nothing  else.  Thomas  drew  her  on,  the  smik,  which  looked 
like  an  incredulous  one,  still  hoyering  ou  his  lips. 

^'  I  suppose  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  ask  you  in,  as  tfiere's  nobody  at 
home,"  said  Charlotte,  with  one  of  her  lapses  into  freedom,  when  th^ 
arrived  at  the  Folly. 

<<  Thank  you.     I  cannot  stay  to-night." 

He  shook  hands  with  her  and  turuM  away.  Chariotte  stood  Cor  a  hw 
moments,  and  then  turned  on  her  heel  and  entered  the  hall.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  her  notice  was  a  hat ;  next  a  travelling  coat.  Thej 
had  not  been  there  when  she  left,  that  afternoon. 

'*  Then  VerralPs  back !"  she  mentally  eadaimed. 

Hastbg  into  the  dining-room,  she  saw,  seated  at  a  taUe,  drinking^ 
brandy-and-water,  not  Mr.  Verrall,  but  Rodolf  Pain. 

<*Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  with  more  of  surprise  in  her 
tone  than  satis&ction,  <*  have  you  come  P" 

«*  Come  to  find  an  empty  house,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pain.  "  Where's  Mra. 
Verrall  ?    They  tell  me  she  is  gone  to  London." 

<«  She  is,"  replied  Chariotte.  **  Verrall  neither  came  back  ner  wrote  ; 
she  got  a  restless  fit  upon  her,  and  started  off  this  morning  to  him." 

«  Verrall  won't  thank  her,**  observed  Mr.  Pain.  <<  He  is  up  to  his  eyes 
in  business." 

<'Good  ot  bad  business  P"  asked  Charbtte. 

«'  Both.     We  have  got  into  a  mess,  and  Verrall's  not  yet  out  of  it" 

''  Through  what?     Through  whom  P*  she  ouestioned. 

Hodolf  Pain  gave  his  dKmlders  an  upward  jerk,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Frenchman.     <<  It  need  not  trouble  you,  Charlotte." 

*' Some  one  came  down  here  from  London  a  week  ago;  aMr.Appleby. 
Is  it  through  him  ?     Verrall  seemed  strangely  put  est  at  his  eomk^." 

Mr.  Pain  nodded  his  head.     *'  They  were  sudi  idioU  in  the  office  as  to 
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gm  Applebj  the  address  bere^  I  hare  seen  Yerrall  m  a  tolerable 
passion  once  or  twice  in  my  life ;  but  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  one  as 
he  went  into  when  be  came  up»  They'll  not  iorgeit  it  in  a  harry.  He 
lays  the  blame  on  me,  remotely ;  ei^  I  moet  have  left  a  letter  aboat  widi 
the  addresa  on  it.    I  know  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.*' 

«  But  what  is  it,  Rodolf  ?     Anything  very  bad  ?" 

^Bad  enoi^h.  But  it  can  be  remedied.  Let  Yerrall  ^one  for 
getting  out  of  {dts.  I  wish,  thoagh,  we  had  never  set  eyes  on  thatf^^w, 
An>ldbyr 

«  Tell  roe  about  it,  Rodolf.'' 

Mr.  Rodolf  dedined.  **  Yo«  could  do  no  good,''  said  be,  '<  and  bosinesa 
ia  not  fitted  for  ladies'  ears." 

*^1  don't  care  to  know  it,"  said  Charbtte.  ^  It's  no  concern  of  mine: 
but^  somehow,  that  man  Appleby  interested  me.  As  to  bminess  net 
being  fitted  for  my  ears,  I  ihonul  make  a  better  hand  at  bnnness  than 
some  of  you  men  make." 

*^  Upon  my  word  I  think  you  would,  Charlotte.  I  have  of^  said  it* 
B«t  yoo  are  one  in  a  tiionsand." 

<<  Haye  you  had  anything  to  eat  since  yon  came  in  ?" 

*^  They  brought  me  some  supper.     It  has  just  gone  away.'* 

<<  I  had  better  inquire  whetner  there's  a  room  ready?"  she  remarked, 
moving  towards  the  befl. 

^  1^0  all  done,  Charlotte.  I  have  told  them  I  have  eome  to  stay. 
Jjmt  sit  down,  and  let  me  talk  to  you." 

"  Shall  you  stay  long?" 

**  I  can't  tell  till  I  hear  from  Yerrall  to-morrow.     I  may  be  leaving 

X*n  to-morrow  night,  or  I  may  be  here  for  intermtnaUe  weeks.     The 
e  is  to  be  clear  of  Mr.  Yerrall  just  now,  do  you  vuderstand  ?" 

Charlotte  apparently  did  understand.  She  took  her  seat  in  a  chair 
near,  listlessly  enough.  Something  in  her  manner  would  have  told  an 
aeemrate  obsorver  tfa«t  she  could  yery  well  have  dispensed  with  the  com- 
pany of  Rodolf  Pain.  He,  however,  saw  nothing  (k  that  He  took  his 
ciear-case  firom  Us  pocket^  selected  a  cigar,  and  then,  by  way  of  sport, 
hdd  the  case  out  to  Charlotte. 

<«  Will  yon  take  one?" 

For  answer,  she  dashed  it  oat  of  his  hand  half  way  across  Ae  room. 
And  she  did  it  in  anger,  too. 

^  How  nnequal  you  are  1"  he  ezdaimed,  as  be  reee  to  pick  np  has  pro- 
perty. *^  There  are  times  when  you  can  take  a  joke  pleasantly,  and  ki^ 
at  it." 

Hm  sal  down  i^ain,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  smoked  a  few  mnrates  in 
silence.  Then  he  turned  to  her.  <<  IXm't  you  think  it  is  time,  Charlotte, 
tint  you. and  I  biought  ourselves  to  an  andiorP" 

<<  5^0,  I  don't,"  she  bluntly  aaswered. 

^  But  I  say  it  IS,"  be  rssamed.    <<  And  I  mean  it  to  be  dene." 

"  Vou  mean  I" 

Something  in  Ae  tone  aroused  him,  and  he  gaaed  at  her  mih  surprise. 
^  Yen  are  not  going  from  yeai*  pnmnse,  Charieite !" 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  made  any  distinct  promise,"  said  riie. 

lir.  Rodolf  Pain  grew  heated.  «<  Ton  know  that  yon  did,  CSUirlotte. 
Tea  know  that  yon  engaged  yooiMlf  irrevooably  to  me        ^' 
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<<  Irrevocably !"  she  slightiogly  iaterrnpted.  <<  How  you  ini8i4>propriate 
words!" 

'^  It  was  as  irrevocable  as  a  promise  can  be.  Have  you  not  led  me  on, 
this  twelvemonth  past,  believiog  month  after  month  that  you  would  be 
my  wife  the  next  ?  And,  month  after  month,  you  have  put  me  off  upon 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts  !" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  drew  up  his  little  figure  to  its  utmost  height  in 
his  excitement,  and  pushed  back  his  light  hair  from  his  small  insignificant 
face.  A  face  that  betrayed  not  too  much  strength  of  any  sort,  physical, 
moral,  or  intellectual.     Charlotte  retained  unbroken  calmness. 

'*  Rodolf,  I  don't  think  it  would  do,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  reasoning^ 
candour.  '*  I  have  thought  it  over  and  over,  and  that's  why  I  have  put 
you  off.  It  is  not  well  that  we  should  all  be  so  closely  connected  together. 
Better  get  new  ties,  that  will  shelter  us,  in  case  a — a ^" 

**  A  what?"  asked  Rodolf  Pain,  his  eyes  strained  on  Charlotte  through 
their  very  light  lashes. 

**  In  case  a  smash  comes.  That — if  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat — 
would  ruin  us  all.    Better  that  you  and  I  should  form  other  eonnexi<m8^ 

"  You  are  talking  great  nonsense,"  he  angrily  said.  "  A  smash  I-^-to 
us!     Can't  you  trust  Verrall  better  than  that?" 

"  Why,  you  say  that,  even  at  this  present  moment         " 

**  You  are  wrong,  Charlotte,"  he  vehemently,  interrupted ;  <'  you  mis- 
understood me  entirely.  Things  go  wrong  in  business  temporarily  ;  they 
must  do  so  in  business  of  all  sorts;  but  they  right  themsdves  agam. 
Why !  do  you  know  what  Verrall  made  last  year?" 

"  A  great  deal" 

"  My  little  petty  share  was  two  thousand  pounds :  and  that  is  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  ocean,  compared  with  his.  Whatever  has  put  you  upon 
these  foolish  &ncies?" 

**  Prudence,"  returned  Charlotte. 

*<  I  don't  believe  it,"  was  the  plain  answer.  '*  You  are  trying  to  bEnd 
me.  You  are  laying  yourself  out  for  higher  game,  and,  to  shut  my  eyes, 
and  gain  time  to  see  if  you  can  play  it  out,  you  concoct  »  story  of 
'  prudence '  to  me.     It's  one  or  the  other  of  those  Godolphins." 

'^  The  Godolphins  !"  mockingly  repeated  Chariotte.  "  You  are  clever ! 
The  one  will  never  marry  as  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  the  oUier's  dead." 

'<  Dead !"  echoed  Rodolf  Pain. 

<'  As  good  as  dead.  He's  like  a  ghost,  and  he  is  being  sent  off  for  an 
interminable  period  to  some  warmer  climate.  How  ridiculous  you  are, 
Rodolf!" 

'*  Charlotte,  I'll'take  care  <^  ways  and  means.  I'll  take  care  of  you 
and  your  interests.     Only  fix  the  tune  when  you  will  be  mine." 

<'  Then  I  won't,  Rodolf.  I  don't. care  to  marry  yet  awhile.  I'll  see 
about  it  when  the  next  hunting  season  ^11  be  over." 

Rodblf  Pain  opeiied  his  eyes.  ''The  hunting  season!"  he  cried. 
'<  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

''  Were  you  my  husband,  you  would  be  forbidding  me  to  hunt ;  you 
don't  like  my  doing  it  now.  So^  for  the  present,  I'll  remain  the  mistren 
of  my  own  actions." 

*'  Another  lame  excuse^"  he  said,  knitting  his  brow.  *'  You  will  take 
very  good  care  alwa^  to  remain  entire  mistress  of  your  own  acttons^ 
whether  married  or  smgle." 
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Charlotte  laughed,  a  ringing  laugh  of  power.  It  spoke  significantly 
enough  to  Mr.  Rodolf  Pain.  He  would  have  renewed  the  discussion,  but 
she  peremptorily  declined,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  wished  him  good 
night. 

IIL 

A  bbtelahon  to  all  sools*  rector. 

George  Godolphik  was  not  long  in  availing  himself  of  the  invitation 
to  All  Souls'  rectory.  The  very  day  after  it  was  given,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  it.  He  started  with  his  stick :  made  one  halt  in  a  shop  on  his 
road,  and  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Not  a  soul  was  at  home  but  Maria.  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  had  not  ex- 
pected him  for  some  days,,  for  she  did  not  suppose  his  strength  would 
allow  him  to  get  so  far  yet,  had  gone  out  with  Grace.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
in  the  church,  and  Maria  was  alone. 

She  sat  in  tliat  one  pleasant  room  of  the  house,  the  long  room  looking 
to  the  lawn  and  the  flower-beds.  She  looked  so  pretty,  so  refined,  so 
quiet  in  her  simple  dress  of  white  muslin  spotted  with  violet,  as  she  pur- 
sued her  employment,  that  of  drawing,  never  suspecting  how  she  was 
going  to  be  interrupted. 

The  door  of  the  porch  stood  open,  as  it  often  did  in  summer,  and 
George  Grodolphin  entered  without  the  ceremony  oi  knocking.  The  hall 
was  well  matted,  and  Maria  did  not  hear  him  cross  it.  A  slight  tap  at 
the  room  door. 

*'  Come  in,"  said  Maria,  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  servants. 

He  came  in  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  down  upon  her.  So 
shadowy,  so  thin !  his  face  utterly  pale,  his  dark  blue  eyes  unnaturally 
large,  his  wavy  hair  damp  with  the  exertion  of  walkmg.  Maria's  heart 
stood  still.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  unable  to  speak,  the  colour  going 
and  coming  in  her  transparent  skin ;  and  when  she  quietly  moved  forward 
to  welcome  him,  her  heart  found  its  action  again,  and  bounded  on  in 
tumultuous  beats.  The  very  intensity  of  her  emotion  caused  her  de- 
meanour to  be  almost  unnaturally  still. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Maria?" 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  his  illness  ;  the  first  time  for 
more  than  four  months.  All  that  while  separated ;  all  that  while  fearing 
that  he  was  about  to  be  removed  by  death !  As  he  touched  Maria,  her 
emotion  broke  forth  :  she  burst  into  tears :  and  surely  it  may  be  excused 
to  her. 

He  was  scarcely  less  agitated.  He  clasped  her  tenderly  to  him,  and 
kissed  the  tears  from  her  face,  his  own  eyelashes  glistening.  There  was 
no  great  harm  in  it  after  all ;  for,  that  each  looked  forward  to  the  hope 
of  being  bound  together  at  no  great  distance  of  time  by  nearer  and 
dearer  ties,  was  indisputable.  At  least,  no  harm  would  have  come  of  it, 
if—     Look  at  the  window. 

They  did.  And  there  they  saw  the  awful  face  of  the  rector  glaring  in 
upon  them,  and  by  its  side,  the  more  awful  of  the  two,  that  of  Charlotte 
Pun. 

Why  had  she  followed  George  Godolphin  to  the  rectory?  Was  she 
determined  not  to  allow  him  a  single  chance  to  escape  her  ?  She,  bearing 
in  remembrance  the  compact  with  Mrs.  Hastings,  had  watched  George 
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Godolpliiii'tf  moYMiettts  that  morning  firom  the  winflowi  of  the  Folljr ; 
hmd  wetehed  the  road  leading  from  Ashlydyat  to  Prior's  Aah.  She  aaiir 
George  and  his  stick  go  tottering  down  it :  and  by-and-hy  the  pot  <m, 
her  things  and  went  out  too,  imperatiyely  declining  the  escort  of  Mr. 
Rodolf  Pain. 

Her  intention  was  to  make  a  call  it  the  rectory — all  unconscious,  of 
course,  that  she  should  find  Mr.  George  Godolphin  there.  By  dint  of  a 
little  by-play  with  Mrs.  Hastings — who  was  too  thoroughly  a  lady  to  be 
grrea  to  autpknon — she  might  get  an  inritatiim  to  remain  also  for  tiie 
day.  With  these  very  lau&ble  intentions  Chariotte  arrired  opposite  All 
Souls*  chnroh,  where  she  caught  sight  of  the  Rerereod  Mr.  Hastingi 
emergbg  from  its  door.  She  crossed  the  ehurohyard,  and  aeeoited 
him. 

^  Is  Mia.  Hastiags  at  home,  do  you  know?  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
her." 

Now  Charlotte  was  no  great  favourite  of  that  gentleman's :  nererth^- 
less,  being  a  gentleman,  he  answered  her  cordially  as  he  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  lie  iMliered  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Grace  were  out,  he  stid,  but 
Maria  was  at  home. 

^  I  am  moped  to  death !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  us  she  and  Mr.  Hastings 
entered  the  private  gate  to  the  rectory  garden.  ^*  Mrs.  Verrall  is  gone 
o  London,  and  there  am  I !  I  came  out  intending  to  go  the  ronnd  of 
the  town  till  I  could  find  some  Samaritans  or  other  who  would  take  com- 
passbn  on  me,  and  let  me  stay  an  hour  or  two  with  them." 

Mr.  Hastings  gave  no  particular  reply.  He  did  not  make  for  the  side 
door  of  the  house,  his  usual  entrance  from  the  church,  but  turned  towards 
the  front,  that  he  might  usher  in  Chariotte  in  state.  This  took  them  by 
the  windows  of  the  drawing-room :  and  there  they  saw — what  they  did 
see.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  astonishment,  halted :  Chark>tte  halted  also, 
as  you  may  be  very  sure. 

George  was  the  first  to  see  them,  and  a  word  of  anger  broke  fipom  his 
lips.  Maria  hastily  raised  her  head  from  its  resting*place — and  felt 
almost  as  if  she  ^ould  die.  To  be  seen  thus  by  Charlotte  Pain  was  bad 
enough :  but  by  her  strict  father!     Her  face  grew  white. 

€r^)rge  Godolphin  saw  the  signs.  "  My  darling,  only  be  calm ! 
Leave  all  to  me." 

That  an  explanation  was  forced  upon  him  somewhat  prematurely,  was 
undoubted.  But  it  was  no  unwelcome  explanation.  Nay,  in  the  second 
moment,  he  was  deeming  it  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  happened : 
for  certain  vbions  of  taking  Maria  with  him  into  exile  had  crossed  his 
brain  latteriy.  He  would  try  hard  now  to  get  them  realised.  It  is  true 
he  would  have  preferred,  all  things  considered,  not  to  speak  before  Miss 
Charlotte  Pain :  but  necessity,  as  you  know,  has  no  law. 

The  rector  came  in  at  the  door :  Charlotte  following.  "  Mr.  George 
Godolphin !"  he  frigidly  began  ;  but  Greorge  interrupted  what  he  woidd 
have  further  said. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  takmg  a  step  forward ;  ^  albw  me 
one  word  of  explanation  before  you  cast  blame  to  me.  I  was  about  asking 
your  daughter  to  be  my  wife.     Will  you  give  her  to  me  ?" 

Mr.  Hastings  looked  like  a  man  confounded.  That  he  was  intensely 
surprised  at  the  vrwds  was  evident:  perhaps  he  liaif  doubted  whetha 
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Mr.  George  Godolphin  was  plajmg  with  him.  He  cut  a  severe  glance 
at  Maria.  George  had  taken  her  on  his  arm,  and  she  stood  there  before 
him,  her  head  drooping,  her  eyelashes  resting  on  her  white  cheek.  As 
for  Charlotte  Pain  ? — ^well,  you  should  have  seen  her. 

Ah  no,  there  was  no  deception.  George  was  in  true  earnest,  and  Mr. 
Hastings  saw  that  he  was.  Hb  eyes  were  fixed  beseechingly  on  those  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  emotion  had  brought  the  crimson  hectic  to  his  wasted 
cheek. 

**  Do  not  blame  Maria,  sir,"  he  resumed.  ''  She  is  innocent  of  all 
offence,  and  dutiful  as  innocent.  Were  you  to  interpose  your  veto  between 
us,  and  deny  her  to  me,  I  know  that  she  would  obey  you,  even  thous;h 
the  struggle  killed  her.  Mr.  Hastings,  we  have  loved  each  other  n>r 
some  time  past :  and  I  shouM  have  spoken  to  you  before,  but  for  my 
illness  intervening.  Will  you  give  her  to  me  at  once,  and  let  her  share 
my  exile  ?" 

Mr.  Hastings  had  no  insuperable  objection  to  George  Godolphin.  That 
report  had  given  Mr.  George  credit  for  bushels  and  bushels  of  wild  oati, 
which  he  would  have  to  sow,  was  certain  :  but  in  this  respect  he  was  no 
worse  than  many  others,  and  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for 
youthful  follies.  Mr.  Hastings  had  once  suspected  that  Maria  was  ac- 
quiring more  liking  for  Creorge  than  was  good  for  her :  hence  his  repul- 
sion of  George,  for  he  believed  that  he  was  destined  for  Charlotte  Pain. 
Even  now,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was,  and  the  prominent 
feeling  of  his  mind  was  surprised  perplexity. 

''  I  love  her  as  my  own  life,  sir.     I  will  strive  to  render  her  happy.'* 

^'  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  dropping  his  tone  of 
anger.  '*  I  was  under  the  impression — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Pain," 
turning  to  her,  "  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were  engaged 
to  Mr.  George  Grodolphin." 

If  ever  Charlotte  Pain  had  need  to  fight  for  composure,  slie  had  dire 
need  then.  Her  hopes  were  suddenly  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  she  had 
the  cruel  mortification  of  hearing  him  whom  she  best  loved,  reject  and 
spurn  her  for  a  long-hated  rival.  If  her  love  for  Greorge  Godolphin  was 
not  very  deep  or  refined — and  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — she 
did  love  him  after  a  fashion ;  better,  at  any  rote,  than  she  loved  anybody 
else.  The  position  she  would  take  up  as  George  Godolphin's  wife  was 
hurled  from  her ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Charlotte  cared  for  that  more  than 
she  did  for  George  himself.  The  Verralls  and  their  appearance  of  wealth 
were  all  very  well  in  their  places — as  George  had  said  by  the  dogs-— but 
what  were  they,  compared  to  the  ancient  Godolphins?  There  are 
moments  which  drive  a  woman  to  the  verge  of  madness,  and  Charlotte 
was  so  driven  now.  Anything  like  control  of  temper  was  quite  beyond 
her :  and  malevolence  entered  her  heart. 

''  I  engaged  to  Mr.  Greorge  Godolphin  !*'  she  echoed,  taking  up  the 
rector's  words  in  a  shrieking  tone,  which  she  could  not  have  helped  had 
her  life  depended  on  it.  "  Engaged  to  a  married  man  ?  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Hastings." 

"A  married  man!"  repeated  the  puzzled  rector.  Whilst  George 
turned  his  questioning  eyes  upon  her. 

*'  Yes,  a  married  man,"  she  continued,  her  throat  heaving,  her  breath 
panting.     ^  They  may  have  chosen  to  hoodwink  you,  to  blind  you,  Mr. 
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Hastings,  bnt  I  saw  what  I  saw.  When  jour  daughter — ^innocent  Miss 
Maria,  there— -came  home  from  Scotland,  she  had  been  married  to  George 
Godo]phin.  A  false  priest,  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  man,  had  married 
them  :  and  I  saw  it  done.     I  engaged  to  George  Godolphin  !** 

Charlotte  Pain  knew  that  the  words  were  false :  called  up  to  gratify 
her  rage  in  that  angry  moment.  Scarcely  anything  else  that  she  could 
conjure  up  would  so  have  told  upon  the  rector.  In  his  straightforward 
right  doing,  to  his  practical  miud  of  sense,  a  clandestine  marriage  ap* 
paired  one  of  the  cardinal  sins.  His  fisoe. turned  pale^  and  his  eye 
Sashed  as  he  grasped  Maria's  shoulder. 
•*Giri!  is  this  sop" 

**  Oh,  papa,  no !"  returned  Maria,  with  streaming  eyes.  "  It  if  a 
wicked  untruth.     Charlotte !  to  tell  such  an  untruth  is  wicked.     Papa,  I 

aflirm  to  you " 

^'  Hush,  my  dearest,**  interposed  George,  '*  let  me  deal  with  this.  Mr. 
Hastings,  it  is  a  thing  that  you  need  scarcely  €uk  of  Maria — ^whether  it 
is  true,  or  untrue.  Is  she  one,  think  you,  to  enter  into  a  clandestine 
marriage?  You  know  better,  sir.  Nothing  has  ever  passed  between 
myself  and  Maria  more  than  has  passed  before  you  this  day.  Were  I 
base  enough  to  solicit  her  to  enter  into  one — and  you  need  not  think  of 
me  a  whit  better  than  you  choose — Maria  would  only  repulse  me.  Miss 
Pain,  will  you  unsay  your  words  ?** 

For  answer,  Miss  Pain  entered  into  a  scornful  account  of  Sandy  Bray 
and  his  doings.  She  reiterated  her  assertion.  She  declared  that  she 
saw  Maria  and  George  standing  before  him,  their  hands  clasped  togetlier 
in  the  atdtude  of  a  couple  being  married,  when  she  entered  suddenly 
with  a  message  from  Lady  Godolphin,  and  she  finished  up  by  saying  she 
had  always  believed  since  that  they  were  married,  only  it  had  be^  ne 
business  of  hers  to  proclaim  it.  The  rector's  brow  grew  moist  again,  and 
George  Godolphin  looked  significantly  at  Charlotte.  He  spoke  signifi** 
cantly,  too. 

*'  No,  you  have  not  thought  it,  Charlotte."  And  he  turned  and 
related  to  Mr.  Hastings  as  much  as  lie  knew  of  Sandy  Bray,  empha^ 
cally  repeating  his  denial.  '*  If  you  will  take  a  moment's  thought,  str, 
you  may  be  convinced  that  the  truth  lies  with  me.  I  am  beseeching  yon 
to  give  Maria  to  me ;  I  crave  it  of  you  as  the  greatest  boon  that  I  can 
ask  in  life.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  accede  to  my  petition:  but, 
what  argument  could  I  urge,  to  induce  it,  with  half  the  force  as  the  one 
that  she  was  ali-eadv  my  wife  in  secret  ?  Nay,  were  she  indeed  my  wife 
in  secret,  why  should  I  care  for  the  ceremony  to  be  repeated  ?  I  should 
only  have  to  confess  it,  and  throw  myself  and  Maria  upon  your  forgive- 
ness. I  heartily  wish  it  had  been  so  !^* 
"  You  are  bold,  Mr.  George  Godolphin !" 

«  Bold,  sir  ?"  returned  George,  with  emotion.  «*  Not  more  bold  Aan 
I  ought  to  be.  I  don't  care  to  defend  myself,  but  I  do  care  to  defend 
Maria.  Give  her  to  me,  Mr.  Hastings!  give  her  to  me!"  he  added, 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  tender  entreaty ;  **  I  will  defend  her  throng 
life  with  my  best  blood." 

Mr.  Hastings  looked  at  him ;  he  looked  at  the  tearful,  but  certainly 
not  guilty  countenance  of  his  daughter;  he  turned  and  looked  at  the 
furious  one  of  Charlotte  Pain.  "  Step  this  way,"  he  said  to  George  Ge- 
dolphin.     **  I  would  speak  to  you  alone." 
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He  took  him  to  another  room^  and  slmt  the  door.  <<  I  want  the 
truth,"  he  sud,  "  upon  one  or  two  points ^'* 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  said  George,  drawing  liimself  up,  *'  I  hare  told  joa 
nothing  hut  the  truth  upon  all  points." 

*•  Were  you  never  engaged  to  Charlotte  Pam  ?*•  proceeded  Mr.  Has- 
tings, taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

^  Never.     I  never  sought  or  wished  to  be." 

**  Then,  what  did  your  good  fs^er,  Sir  George,  mean  when  he  alluded 
to  it,  the  night  he  was  dying?  He  asked  if  you  and  Charlotte  were 
married  yet,  and  you  replied,  •  Plenty  of  time  for  that'  " 

*'  I  said  it  merew  in  answer  to  his  words :  it  was  not  to  hour  for  dissent 
or  explauadon.     He  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  said." 

'*  Had  YOU  expressed  to  him  any  particular  liking  for  Charlotte  Pain  ?" 

'*  I  had  not ;  at  any  time.  Sir  George  believed  Miss  Pain  had  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  recommended  me,  more  than  once,  to  think  of  her,  and 
it.  He  said  she  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  none  the  worse  for  possessing 
a  fortune.  He  had  heard  she  would  have  thirty  thousand  pounds.  I 
used  to  laugh  it  off,  I  cared  for  Maria  too  much  to  cast  a  thought 
to  Charlotte  Pain.  That  is  the  whole  truth,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  my 
honour." 

«  Would  he  have  objected  to  Maria  ?" 

'^  To  Maria  I  am  certain  he  would  not  have  objected.  To  her  want 
of  fortune  he  might  But  that  is  a  thing  that  only  concerns  myself.  I 
do  not  require  fortune  in  my  wife,  and  I  do  not  seek  it  You  will  give 
her  to  me,  Mr.  Hastings.  You  will  dbpense  with  unnecessary  ceremony, 
and  let  her  go  abroad  with  me  !*'  he  urged.  *'  She  will  do  me  more  good 
than  all  else." 

"  I  will  give  you  no  promise  of  any  sort,  Mr.  George  Godolphin.  As 
to  taking  her  abroad  with  you,  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  that  And  no 
daughter  of  mine  shall  enter  a  family  where  she  is  not  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome.     I  must  first  know  the  sentiments  of  yours." 

George  looked  radiant  *'  Mr.  Hastings,  if  they  heartily  welcome 
Maria,  will  you  allow  me  to  welcome  her  ?*' 

"Possibly  I  wUl." 

<'  Then  it  is  an  afiBiur  decided.  Janet  will  be  relieved  of  a  nightmare, 
and  Maria  is,  I  believe,  Thomas's  prime  favourite  in  all  the  world,  now 
Ethel's  gone." 

'^Of  what  nightmare  will  it  relieve  Miss  Godolphin?"  inquired  the 
rector. 

A  smile  crossed  George's  lips.  '^  She,  like  you,  has  been  fearing  diat 
I  intended  to  connect  myself  with  Charlotte  Pain.  Only  yesterday  I 
assured  Janet  she  was  mistaken,  but  I  scarcely  think  she  put  entire  faith 
in  me.     She  does  not  like  Miss  Pain." 

"  Do  you  think  you  have  pursued  a  wise  course  in  giring  cause  for 
this  talk,  relative  to  Miss  Paiu  ?" 

^^  I  have  not  given  cause  to  Miss  Pain  herself,  Mr.  Hastings,"  replied 
George,  warmly.  "  I  am  convinced  that  she  has  known  in  her  heart  of 
my  attachment  to  Maria.  As  to  whiling  away  a  few  hours  with  her 
occasionally  in  idle  talk,  it  is  a  pasdme  that  Charlotte  Pun  is  given  to 
favour." 

And  myself  also,  Mr.  George  might  have  added. 

They  left  the  room  together.     A  servant  came  up  to  Mr.  Hastings  as 
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be  iras  oroning  the  hall,  and  said  an  applicant  at  the  door  crated  speech 
of  him.  The  rector  tamed  to  it,  and  George  entered  the  drawing-room 
akme. 

Maria  stood,  pale,  anxious,  excited,  leaning  against  a  comer  of  the 
window,  half 'shrouded  hy  the  muslin  curtains.  She  scaroelj  dared  look 
up  when  George  entered.  It  was  not  hit  gaee  Ihat  she  dreaded  to  meet, 
bat  that  of  Mr.  Hastings.  To  anger  or  &please  her  &ther  was  worm- 
wood to  Maria. 

George  cast  a  glance  round  the  room.  ^^  Where's  Chariotte  Pain?" 
he  asked. 

^She  is  gone,**  was  Maria's  answer.  *<Oh,  George!"  dasping  her 
hands,  and  lifting  to  him  her  streaming  eyes,  *'  it  was  cruel  of  her  to  say 
what  she  did!" 

^  I  eouU  give  it  a  better  name  than  that,  Maria.  Never  nund :  we 
can  affDrd  to  be  generous  to^^day." 

<^  Is  papa  fully  convinced  that — that  I  do  not  desire  blame  ?* 

<f  He  was  eonvinoed  of  that  before  he  quitted  this  room.  Yon  are  to 
be  mine,  Maria,"  he  softly  added  in  a  whisper.  *'  And  very  riiortly.  I 
must  take  you  abroad  with  me." 

She  stood  before  him,  not  daring  to  look  up  now :  shrinking  from  hie 
ardent  gaze,  the  crimson  mantling  in  her  pure  cheek. 

*^Mr.  Hastings  demurs  at  the  haste,  calling  it  absurd,"  continued 
Greorge,  his  tone  changing  to  one  of  gaiety :  ^*  but,  if  you  will  consent 
to  waive  ceremony,  surely  he  may.  Which  would  be  more  absurd, 
Maria  P  your  marrying  without  the  three  months'  preparation  of  milli- 
nery, deemed  necessary  by  fashion,  or  my  going  away  alone  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  perhaps  to  die  P" 

''  I*fot  to  die,  George !"  she  involuntarily  answered  in  a  tone  of  pain- 
fol  beseeching — as  if  he  held  the  fiat  of  life  or  death  in  his  own  hands. 
**  But — about  the  haste — I  don't  know 1  heard  you  thought  of  de- 
parting soon." 

**  I  ought  to  be  away  in  a  fortnight's  time." 

That  startled  her.  *'  A  fortnight's  time  1"  she  echoed,  in  a  vcMce  el 
alarm.     "  Then  it  could  not  be.     What  would  Prior's  Ash  say?" 

**  Maria,"  he  gravely  answered,  **  some  nine  months  ago,  when  Sarah 
Anne  Grame  was  seizea  with  the  fever,  my  brother,  alarmed  for  Ethel's 
safety,  would  have  married  her  hastily,  so  that  he  might  have  the  right 
to  remove  her  from  danger.  Ethel's  answer  to  him  was  '  What  would 
Prior's  Ash  say  ?' — as  you  have  now  answered  me.  Thomas  bowed  to 
it :  he  su£fered  the  world's  arrogated  notions  to  reign  paramount — and 
he  lost  Ethel.  What  value  do  you  suppose  he  sets  now  upon  the  opinions 
of  Prior's  Ash  ?  The  cases  may  not  be  precisely  parallel,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  so  to  decide  me.  If  I  go  away  from  home,  I  take  you :  if  I 
may  not  take  you,  I  do  not  go.  And  now,  my  dariing,  I  will  say  fiure- 
weU  to  you  for  the  present." 

She  was  surprised.     She  thought  he  had  come  to  stay  for  some  hours. 

<^  Yes,"  he  replied ;  '*  but  affiurs  have  changed  since  I  entered.  Until 
diey  shall  be  more  definitively  settled,  Mr.  Hastings  will  not  care  that  I 
remain  his  g^est." 

He  bent  to  kiss  her.  Not  in  the  stolen  manner  he  had  been  aoons- 
tomed  to,  but — quite  g^vely,  turning  her  shy  &ce  to  his,  as  if  it  were 
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bis  leg^  provioee  so  to  do.  "A  littU  while,  jwag  kdy,"  he  BVicily 
whispered,  *^  and  yoa'll  be  givbg  me  kiss  for  kiss." 

Mr.  HastiDgs  was  in  the  pordi  still,  holdings  a  colkMjay  with  ill  doing 
and  trooUesome  Mrs.  Bond.     George  held  out  his  hand  as  he  passed. 

^*  You  haire  not  rested  yourself"  said  the  reetor. 

« I  shall  get  back  as  far  as  the  bank  and  rest  there,"  replied  George. 
^  I  {oesame,  six^  that  you  intend  to  see  my  brother  ?'* 

^*  And  also  Miss  Grodolphin,"  curtly  said  the  rector. 

His  eyes  followed  George  down  the  path  to  the  gate,  as  he  aad  Us 
stick  moved  unsteadily  along.  ^  Marry  now !"  mentally  cried  Mr.  Has- 
tings, his  brow  contracting :  '<  he  looks  more  fit  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
keep  it.  Now,  Mrs.  Bond,"  he  added,  akmd,  ^'  let  me  hear  the  oondosioii 
of  tills  tale." 

George  took  his  way  to  the  bank.  He  had  not  passed  it  in  coming, 
having  cut  across  fix>m  Ashlydyat  by  a  nearer  way  at  the  back  of  t^ 
town.  He  took  them  by  surprise.  Mr.  Crosse  was  out,  but  the  clerks 
were  warm  in  their  congratulations :  they  had  not  believed  him  yet  equal 
to  the  exertion. 

**  You  look  very'  tired,"  said  Thomas,  when  they  were  alone  m  the 
bank  parlour. 

^'  I  feel  fagged  to  death,"  was  George's  answer.  "  I  shall  get  yon  to 
send  out  for  a  fly  for  me,  and  go  home  in  that.  Thomas,"  he  continaedy 
plunging  into  ms  business  abruptly,  "  I  expect  you  will  have  an  appliea* 
tion  made  to  you,  regarding  me." 

^'  In  what  way?"  quietly  asked  Thomas. 

**  Well — it  18  not  exactly  a  certificate  of  character  that's  required,'' 
returned  George,  with  a  smile.  '*  I — I  am  thinking  of  getting  married. 
Will  you  approve  ?" 

^<  I  have  no  right  to  disapprove,"  said  Thomas,  in  a  kind,  grave  tonew 
'^  You  are  your  own  master ;  free  to  act  as  you  shall  judge  hdL  I  only 
hope,  George,  that  you  will,  in  choosing,  consider  your  future  happiness. 

*^  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  I  had  chosen  p" 

*^  I  used  to  think  at  times  that  you  had  chosen,  or  felt  inclined  to 
choose,  Maria  Hastings." 

"  Right,"  said  George.  ''  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
it  appears  to  have  taken  him  entirely  by  surprise.  He  would  give  me  no 
answer  until  he  should  have  ascertained  whether  the  alliance  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  and  Janet.  He  is  a  man  of  crotchets,  you  know.  So 
I  expect  he  will  be  oomiog  to  you,  Thomas." 

Thomas  Godolphin's  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure.  "  He  shall  receive 
my  hearty  approval,"  he  said,  warmly.  *'  George"-— changing  his  tone 
to  sadness — *'  in  the  days  gone  by  I  thought  there  were  two  young  bdngs 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  Ethel  and  Maria." 

**  I  said  so  to  Mr.  Hastings.  I  conclude  he  fears  that  Maria's  want  of 
fortune  would  render  her  unpalatable  to  my  family,"  remarked  George. 

"  Certainly  not  to  me.  Ethel,  whom  I  chose,  had  even  less.  If  yon 
think  well  to  dispense  with  fortune  in  your  wife,  George,  we  have  no 
right  to  cavil  at  it.     I  am  glad  that  you  have  chosen  Maria  Hastings." 

But  there  was  Janet  to  come  yet.  Greoige  went  home  in  the  fly,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  first  sofft  he  could  find.  Janet,  full  of  conoern, 
came  to  him. 
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'^I  said  you  were  attempting  too  much,  George!"  she  cried.  "But 
you  never  will  listen  to  me." 

^*  I'm  sure,  Janet,  I  listen  to  you  dutifully.  I  am  come  home  to  con- 
sult you  now/'  he  added,  a  little  spirit  of  mischief  dancing  in  his  gay  hlue 
eyes;  "it  is  not  fatigue  or  illness  that  has  brought  me.  Janet,  I  am  going 
to  be  married." 

Janet  Godolphin^s  pulses  beat  more  quickly.  She  sat  down  and  folded 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  pain.  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  Ton  need 
not  have  tried  to  deceive  me  yesterday,  lad.** 

"  But  the  young  lady's  fnends  refuse  her  to  me,  unless  my  family 
openly  sanction  and  approve  of  the  match,"  went  on  George.  "  You'll 
be  cordial  over  it,  won't  you,  Janet  ?*' 

"  No,  lad.  I  cannot  n>rbid  it;  I  have  no  authority;  but,  sanction  it, I 
never  will.  What  has  put  it  into  your  head  to  marry  in  this  haste  ? 
You,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  as  may  be  said,  and  one  out  of  it !" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Janet,  you  won't  trust  me  abroad  without  somebody 
to  look  after  me,"  he  slowly  answered,  as  if  he  were  arguing  some 
momentous  question.  "  You  say  you  can't  go,  and  Bessy  can't  go,  and 
Cecil  may  not,  and  I  say  I  won't  have  Margery.  What  was  I  to  do, 
but  marry?  I  cannot  take  a  young  lady,  you  know,  without  first 
marr3ring  her.** 

Janet  Godolphin's  grave  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  her  thin  li{M 
drawn  in  to  pressure.     She  did  not  answer. 

"  Thomas  heartily  approves,"  he  continued.     "  I  have  been  with  him.** 

"  Thomas  must  do  as  he  likes,"  said  Janet.  "  But,  unless  you  have 
unwittingly  misunderstood  him,  George,  you  are  telling  me  a  deliberate 
falsehood.     He  will  never  approve  of  your  marrying  Charlotte  Pain." 

'*  Charlotte  Pain !"  repeated  George,  with  an  air  of  as  much  surprise 
as  if  it  were  genuine,  "  who  was  talking  about  Charlotte  Pain  ?  What 
put  her  in  your  head  ?" 

Janet's  face  flushed.     "  Were  ym  not  talking  of  Charlotte  Pun  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  George.  **  In  spite  of  the  compliments  you  pay  my 
truUifulness,  Janet,  I  meant  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday — that  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  her  my  wife.     I  am  speakwg  of  Maria  Hastings." 

«  Eh,  lad,  but  that's  good  news  !" 

George  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  What  green  geese  you  must  all  have 
been,  Janet !  Had  you  used  your  eyes,  you  might  liave  detected,  this 
long  while  past,  that  my  choice  was  fixed  on  Maria.  But  the  rector 
doubts  whether  you  will  approve.  He  will  not  promise  her  to  me  until 
he  has  your  sanction." 

"  111  put  my  shawl  on  and  go  down  at  once  to  the  rectory,  and  tell 
him  that  we  all  love  Maria,"  said  Janet,  more  impulsively  than  was 
common  with  her :  but  in  truth  she  had  been  relieved  irom  a  great  fear. 
There  was  something  about  Charlotte  Pain  that  frightened  sedate  Janet. 
Compared  with  her,  Maria  Hastings  appeared  everything  that  was  de« 
sirable  as  a  wife  for  George.  Her  want  of  fortune,  her  want  of  position 
— which  was  certainly  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Godolphins — were  lost 
nght  of. 

"  I  could  do  with  some  broth,  Janet,"  cried  out  George,  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room.     •'  I  have  had  nothing  since  breakfiut." 

"  To  be  sure.     I  am  growing  forgetful.     Margery  shall  wait  upon 
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you,  my  dear.  But,  to  go  down  to  the  rectory  without  delay,  is  a 
courtesy  due  from  me." 

So,  no  impediment  was  placed  upon  the  marriage.  Neither  was  any 
impediment  placed  upon  its  immediate  celebration :  the  rector  permit- 
ting himself  to  be  persuaded  into  allowing  it.  Whether  he  would  have 
done  so  but  for  that  absurd  fable  of  the  private  marriage,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. Charlotte  Pain  contrived  that  the  story  should  become  public 
property.  "What  with  that — which,  however,  nobody  believed — and  what 
with  the  present  real  marriage,  Prior's  Ash  had  a  dainty  dish  of  gossip 
served  up  to  it. 

Three  weeks  subsequent  to  the  day  when  it  was  broached  to  the 
rector,  George  Godolphin  and  Maria  stood  before  that  rector,  in  the 
church  of  All  Souls'.  George  did  not  Appear  very  ill  now  :  he  was  not  so 
shadowy,  his  fine  complexion  had  come  again,  and  stick  the  second  was 
discarded.  Maria  was  beautiful.  Her  soft  bridal  robes  floated  around 
her,  her  colour  went  and  came,  as  she  glanced  shyly  up  at  George 
Godolphin.     A  handsome  couple ;  one  that  is  seldom  seen. 

It  was  quite  a  private  marriage — so  to  speak  ;  but  few  guests  being 
present,  and  they  relatives,  or  very  close  friends.  Lady  Godolphin  had 
responded  to  the  invitation  (which  Janet  had  not  expected  her  to  do), 
and  was  the  guest  of  Ashlydyat.  Very  superb  was  she  in  silks  and 
jewels  this  day.  Old  Mrs.  Briscow  had  also  remained  for  it.  Mr.  Crosse 
was  present,  and  some  relatives  of  the  Hastings  family  :  and  Grace  and 
Cecil  were  bridesmaids.  The  rector  joined  their  hands,  speaking  the 
necessary  words  slowly  and  emphatically ;  words  that  bpund  them  to 
each  other  till  death. 

Then  came  the  breakfast  at  the  rectory,  and  then  the  going  away. 
The  carriage  waited  at  the  gate.  The  rector  laid  his  hand  upon  George 
Gt>dolphin'8  arm  as  he  was  going  out  to  it,  and  addressed  him  in  a  low 
tone: 

''  I  have  confided  her  to  you  in  entire  trust.  You  will  cherish  her  in 
all  love  and  honour  P** 

"  Always  V*  emphatically  pronounced  George,  grasping  the  rector's 
hand.     *'  You  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent  the  gift. 

Thomas  Godolphin  was  placing  Maria  in  the  carriage.  She  looked 
out  through  her  tears,  nodding  her  last  adieus.  George  ^k  his  place 
beside  her,  and  the  postboys  started  on  the  first  stage  towards  Dover. 

As  they  were  passing  the  house  of  Lady  Sarah  Grame,  by  which  their 
route  lay,  that  lady  herself  sat  at  the  window,  as  did  also  Sarah  Anne ; 
both  on  the  tiptoe  of  curiosity,  beyond  all  doubt.  Between  them,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  with  a  gay  aur,  and  looking  out,  stood  CWlotte  Piun. 
Maria  gave  vent  to  an  involuntary  exclamation. 

Another  moment,  and  they  had  whirled  by,  beyond  view.  George 
turned  impulsively  to  Maria  and  drew  her  close  to  mm.  *^  Thank  God ! 
thank  God  !"  he  earnestly  said. 

"  For  what  P^"  she  murmured. 

'<  That  you  are  mine.  Maria,  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  had  married 
Charlotte  Pain,  and  that  you  were  dying.  The  dream  has  been  haunting 
me  all  day.    I  can  laugh  at  it  now*    Thank  God !" 
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bt  nicholas  michkll. 

PaktI. 


A  TALE  of  the  affections— scorn  je  not, 

Who  on  the  win|B;8  of  wisdom  proudly  rise ; 
What  cheers  the  winter  of  our  dreary  lot  P 

Glimpees  of  son  from  fedinr's  ehangeliil  skies : 
A  reeord  of  Hkt  spiritVimier  Efe, 
Its  agonies,  its  raptnies,  and  the  strife 
Of  ffood  and  eril — Buffering  Virtue's  wail. 
Ana  Crime,  the  scourger — such  our  human  tale. 


Dvr  tow'rd  the  pOlowing  mountains  slow  retirea. 

Warm  with  his  trarel  o'er  heaven's  glowing  plaiiii; 
Hia  eje  ia  languid,  shooting  softened  fires; 

Around,  above,  the  aoul  of  stiUness  reigns. 
The  western  skj  is  like  a  miditj  rose. 
The  clouds,  the  leaves,  upfolding  in  repose. 
And  as  thej  fold  more  deeply  red  they  turn. 
Till  all  the  outspread  hill-tops  seem  to  bum. 

The  IUi6ne  forgets  its  blueness,  golden  gleaming. 
The  groves  of  dull-flreen  olives  yeDower  shine; 

Each  little  gadding  rill  is  blushing,  streaming, 
As  if  by  made  turned  to  ruby  wine : 

Yineyard  and  tree,  each  flower  that  droops  and  sleeps. 

All  catch  the  tints  flung  back  from  western  steeps ; 

Awhile  on  Nature,  dropped  from  bumiaked  skies» 

A  mantle  rich,  half  fire,  naif  colour,  lies. 

On  Rhdne's  deep*  waters  broods  the  dove  of  peace ; 

At  evening  hour  do  angel-forms  descend. 
And  hj  their  preeenoe  make  all  discords  cease? 

Their  holy  cahn  with  eve's  now  seems  to  Uend; 
The  waves  sound  softly  as  an  in&nt's  prayer. 
The  merging  lilies  sip  cool  nectar  there. 
And  am&r  douds,  tnat  slowly  float  and  dow 
High  in  mid  heaven,  float  mhrored  all  below. 

Sweet  in  the  thickets  up  the  bosky  della 

The  hermit  thrush  his  vesper-hymn  is  singing; 
From  cahn  Yikime  the  memory-wakii^  bells, 

Adown  the  listening  vale,  are  echoing,  swinging : 
A  whisper  from  God's  spirit  seems  to  bless 
The  world  resigned  to  ballowed  gentleness ; 
We  feel  borne  far  from  passion,  cuilt,  and  strife. 
And  all  that  wears  the  heart,  ana  saddens  life. 

Facing  the  west,  and  sloping  to  the  wave. 
Inviting  to  cdm  thought  and  soft  repose, 

A  garden  spread  its  sweets ;  the  wild  bee  gave 
Bis  heart  to  riot  up;  Ihe bashful  rose. 
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Prerailed  on  by  the  sun,  expanded  tliere 
Her  fragrant  lx)som  to  the  loving  air ; 
And  many  a  flower  of  many  a  b^teons  dye 
Peeped  from  the  earth  to  laugh  upon  the  sky. 

In  marble  life  the  Mythic  famed  araeared. 

Breathing  of  eld,  the  guardians  of  the  place ; 
Here  Time  bis  ruthless  scythe  defiant  reared. 

There  Ariadne  bent  her  mournful  face ; 
Here  Cupid  smiled,  and  Venus  looked  all  blushes. 
While  a  small  fountain,  with  its  ceaseless  gushes^ 
And  plashes  o'er  its  basin,  with  bright  leap, 
Made  classic  music,  slumbrous,  soft,  and  aeep. 

An  old  chateau  adorned  the  verdant  bank. 

Its  porch  close  clasped  by  arms  of  Nature's  love- 
Sweet  woodbine-stems,  whence  breeses  perhime  drank ; 

Ancestral  trees  reared  hi^h  their  boughs  above. 
Where  oft  the  linnet  oped  its  cheerful  £ll. 
And  nightingales  by  moonlight  sang  their  fill; 
In  front  stood  pedestals  where,  gnmd  as  vain. 
The  peacock  sat,  and  spread  his  glittering  train. 

But  screened  below,  and  nearer  olived  Bh6ne, 

A  mossy  arbour  shunned  the  prying  view — 
As  fair  a  nook  as  Love  e'er  made  its  own. 

Or  fancy  asks,  when  love  and  life  are  new. 
Not  ours  to  paint  a  weird  Calypso's  grot. 
Though  still  Ulysses,  in  such  magic  spot. 
Might  linger  lon^,  forget  the  stormy  wave. 
Worship  bewitching  eyes,  and  bow  a  slave. 

The  sunset  now  washed  softly  with  its  gold 
The  ancient  mansion,  flowers,  and  turf  of  green, 

And  strove  with  eager  rav,  like  robber  bold. 
To  force  an  entrance  through  that  arbour's  screen : 

But  aU  the  level  shafts  the  leaves  repelled. 

Save  when  a  straggling  beam  the  ejre  beheld. 

Piercing  the  verduit  gloom  with  c^uiverinff  fin. 

And  running  through  the  stems,  like  golckn  wire. 

Ye  enter — are  the  wild  birds  nestling  here. 

Or  fairies  gathering  for  their  evening  dance  f 
No  speckled  throats  or  fluttering  wings  appear; 

No  elfin  warrior  shakes  his  rush-^green  lance ; 
But  one  of  human  mould,  and  passing  bright. 
And  lovely  as  a  sylphid,  meets  the  sight. 
Combining  all  the  ideal's  gorgeous  dreams, 
With  all  uie  warmth  of  Beauty's  living  beams. 

A  deep  voluptuous  calmness  held  the  place ; 

Ye  neard  the  faintest  air  that  kissea  the  larees. 
The  dipping  oar  that  touched  the  river's  fuse. 

The  ctowsy  hum  of  hive-returning  bees; 
The  rosy  wavelets,  creeping  to  the  hnd. 
Just  shook  the  pebbles  on  the  sloping  sand. 
Their  murmurs,  bidding  harsher  thoughts  depart. 
Rising  like  whispers  from  the  water's  heart. 

She  leant  upon  her  hand;  before  her  la^ 

An  open  book,  but  those  deep,  museml  eyes 
Prom  the  late  thralling  page  were  turned  away. 

And  through  the  arbour^s  entrance  sought  the  skies : 
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There  is  a  something  calming,  sweet,  and  blest, 
That  all  have  felt,  wnen  watching  the  red  west ; 
The  clouds  of  glory  lift  the  soul  that  seems 
Nearer  to  Heaven,  and  borne  away  in  dreams. 

Claudine  was  gazing  motionless  and  hushed. 

The  gentle  heaving  of  her  breast  alone 
Declared  she  breathed,  while  tenderest  feeling  gushed 

Warm  o'er  her  heart,  like  music's  melting  tone : 
As  her  eye  followed  slow  the  floating  mass 
Of  cloudy  splendour,  fancy  seemed  to  pass 
Along  those  opal  battlements,  and  rise. 
Step  after  step,  to  God's  bright  paradise. 

No  Spring-like  beauty  was  she,  with  a  g|low 

Subdued  and  mild,  and  cool  with  Apnl  showers ; 
No  Summer  dame,  all  splendour,  till  we  grow 

Sated  and  tired  with  constant  beams  and  flowers; 
She  likened  Autumn,  mellow,  ripe,  with  all 
Its  wealth  of  fruits,  but  fruits  not  yet  to  fall. 
Amidst  her  beauty  and  her  gorgeous  bloom. 
Not  gay,  but  touched  with  sadness,  e'en  with  gloom. 

Her  image  fills  mine  e^^es — ^in  sun-scorohed  Spain, 

In  Southern  Italy;  in  those  bright  Isles 
Whose  marble  cliffs  gleam  o'er  th'  ^gean  main, 

Fair  beings,  like  Claudine,  may  shed  their  smiles : 
There  is  a  sorcery  in  such  forms,  to  sway 
All  who  may  gaze— hearts  struggle,  yet  obey — 
Creatures,  once  seen,  whate'er  our  strong  endeavour. 
They  haunt  the  soul,  and  memory's  world  for  ever. 

She  leant  upon  her  hand — unchecked^  unbound, 

Fell  from  her  head  a  cataract  of  tresses, 
lu  Nature's  sweet  profusion,  wreathing  round 

Her  arms,  her  shoulders,  with  their  wild  caresses : 
Those  locks  were  sable  as  our  dreams  of  death. 
Black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  when  not  a  breath 
Disturbs  the  gloom,  yet  glossy  their  rich  mass. 
As  though  you  saw  quick  lightning  o'er  it  pass. 

Her  cheek  no  roses  tinted,  but  its  brown 

Was  soft  and  glowinff  as  a  sunset  heaven. 
And  witched  with  dimples ;  her  high  brow  looked  down. 

As  if  dominion  to  her  soul  were  given ; 
And  yet  there  was  a  sweetness  in  her  pride,  - 
A  gushing  forth  of  feeling  nought  could  hide; 
The  minaand  heart  might  oft  at  variance  be. 
But  heart,  warm  struggler,  won  the  victory. 

Her  eyes  were  not  like  those  which  meekly  beam. 

The  window  of  a  gentle  soul  that  looks 
All  timid  forth,  where  mild  emotions  gleam, 

Plainly  as  pebbles  mirrored  in  the  brooks — 
Eyes  that  ne  er  glow  with  proud  ambition's  ray. 
But  from  the  great  and  glorious  turn  away, — 
Turn  from  the  stars,  the  ocean  in  its  power. 
More  pleased  to  view  a  rill,  or  mark  a  flower. 

Hers,  a  black,  lar^,  and  stag-like  orb  was  seen. 
Swimming  in  liquid  beauty,  with  a  light 

That,  did  not  longest  lashes  form  a  screen, 
Had  blazed  too  fiercely  warm,  too  wildly  bright : 
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Yet  nothinff  eyil  or  malignant  shone 

In  that  dark  orb,  by  feeung  lit  alone, 

As  Nature  formed  it  large  and  brilliant  too, 

To  match  the  soul,  and  all  that  sparkled  through. 

Her  e^e  of  orient  splendour  rare  uncbsed 
To  its  full  width,  but,  softening,  veiled  its  raj. 

As  if  within  unuttered  thoushts  reposed, 
And  from  the  outer  world  would  steal  away: 

Who  strove  in  pleasure,  or  in  hour  of  pain. 

Its  shining  depths  to  fathom,  strove  in  vain; 

As  with  the  sk;|r>  so  depths  still  lay  behind. 

Barring  from  view  the  strange,  perplexing  mind. 

Yet  with  each  glance  a  fascination  came ; 

That  great  bright  eve  could  conquer  iniile  it  blazed; 
A  softuMs  and  a  witchery  in  its  flame. 

It  drew  you  to  her,  spell-bound,  as  she  gazed: 
Who  hated  stiU  must  hate,  who  loved  could  ne'er 
Unlove  again,  but  held  her  prized  as  dear ; 
All  dreams  of  beauty  that  can  wake  the  sigh. 
All  power,  all  love,  were  glowing  in  that  eye. 

daudine  had  dignity,  but  not  that  cold 

Estrannng  statelmess  some  forms  display; 
Juno  and  liove's  bright  queen,  in  one  sweet  mould. 

Harmonious  blended;  like  the  twisted  ray 
Of  gorgeous  Iris,  their  mixed  beauties  beamed ; 
Yet  more  akin  to  passionate  earth  she  seemed, 
Than  those  ideals  of  the  Greek,  that  shone. 
Marble  immortab,  in  tbe  Parian  stone. 

But  while  a  faultless  model.  Nature  cast 

The  figure  of  that  maiden,  and  a  charm 
Sorcerian  gave,  no  Gh-ecian  skill  surpassed. 

To  alabaster  neck,  and  rounded  arm. 
To  polished  shoulder  falling  graceful,  low. 
The  small  slight  foot,  and  toper  hand  of  snow. 
Naught  she  disf^layed  unfemmine  or  bold. 
Like  Gallic,  Attic  oeauties,  famed  of  old. 

But  purity,  like  moonlight,  shone  around  her. 

And  modesty,  with  sweet  angelic  grace. 
Defence  more  strong  than  breastplate,  closely  bound  her; 

Her  form  was  chastely  beauteous  as  her  face ; 
Beholders  might  be  ravished,  but  her  air. 
Her  brilliant  presence,  like  some  magic  there, 
Bepelled.th'  intruder,  placing  her  on  high, 
A  white-beamed  star  in  virtue's  stainless  sky. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  GRAYK 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE  NSW  VOSTHLT  lCA0AZniE. 

Sib, — Incidents  of  A  singolar  nature  sometimes  ooeur  that  gratify  us 
unexpectedly.  In  similar  cases  we  mi^  be  permitted  to  speak  of  our- 
sehes,  because  we  caa  then  OMNre  cUai^  ezplaio  what  we  wish  to  com- 
municate. The  small  tjrmfwthy,  judging  from  wiMt  we  tee,  that  in  the 
present  day  ezisis  ketirsea  pdiUc  taste  aiid  tiie  prodaetie«»  of  those  who 
have  received  a  glory  nerer  to  be  overshadowed,  maf  cawit  little  regard 
to  be  paid  to  an  iwidont  ooaneeted  with  Goldsmith  the  poet  Still 
there  may  remain  a  few  f/ho  partake  in  that  adnisatien  of  his  works 
they  ouce  excitsiiy  aad  lo  thtna  what  I  am  about  to  state  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

At  a  time  when  London  contained  not  many  more  tfum  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  the  mode  of  living  among  3roung  men  differed  much  from 
that  seen  at  present.  I  lodf^^  in  Gough-square.  Drs.  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  of  whom  my  mind  was  full,  interested  me  in  everything  con- 
cerning them.  I  was  in  the  locality  where  they  had  fived  and  moved. 
Johnson  had  been  dead  Httle  more  than  tweaty  years,  aad  I  had  read  all 
about  their  sayiiws  and  doings  b^ore  I  visited  London.  I  saw  the 
places  where  they  had  both  dwelt  in  their  ^  life's  pilgnmage,"  and  dined 
often  at  the  Mitre  and  GhesUre,  as  they  had  dooa.  In  iitoae  days,  bed 
and  breakfast  taken,  diantr  was  eaten,  aad  the  evenbig,  if  otnerwise 
unengaged,  at  the  same  cof&e-hoose,  and  seldom  without  oempany. 

The  men  of  the  law,  half-pay  officers,  aad  siihstantiil  tradesmen  who 
had  come  to  pass  the  evening,  wese  eertain  to  be  mat  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  one  room  smoking  was  aBowed  at  any  time,  but  in  the  dinner-room 
only  after  a  certain  boor.  Clohe  have  smce  altered  i^  similar  arrange- 
ments with  the  classes  to  which  I  allude.  The  same  seats  were  occupied 
nightly  by  the  same  men,  and  there  were  those  extant  who  had  visited 
there  from  the  time  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  There  were  several 
who  talked  as  famffiariy  of  them  bo^  as  If  only  a  year  or  two  had 
elapsed  since  they .  saw  them,  and  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  places 
where  they  sat  almost  always  near  together.  I  lately  had  the  curiosity 
to  visit  the  Mitre,  which  appeared  somewhart  altered,  tmt  the  Cheshire  is 
precisely  the  same  atiU,  even  to  the  seats,  tables,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
the  colour  of  the  walla;  bnt  it  is  now  vMted  by  a  v«rj  different  chiss 
of  persons. 

In  my  cursory  *'  Recollections"  I  have  mentioned  the  above  circum- 
stances more  fully,  and,  among  other  things,  my  acquaintance  with  a 
silk-merchant  on  Ludgate-hill,  named  Tyers,  Mr.  Adams,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable scientific  acquirements,  and  a  Colonel  Laurence.  The  latter 
was  proud  of  belonging  to  the  20th  Regiment,  which  bore  the  brunt  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  in  which  he  carried  the  colours  of  the  regiment.* 
These  had  all  spent  many  of  their  evenings  there  with  the  two  cele- 
brated men  before  mentioned. 

*  Fou^t  1759.— See  <*  Becollections,*  voL  i.  p.  2e,  second  edition. 
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I  was  paMDfi^  a  week  or  two  Bgo  through  the  Temple,  and  observed 
in  the  Imrying-groiind  that  a  tomb  has  been  receirtly  erected  to  the 
memory  oi  Golckmith.  It  is  pleasing  to  £nd  that  I  have  been  the 
meaDs  of  this  being  done,  and  that  nothing  mars  the  pleasure  of  the 
recofiection  bat  the  tleparture  of  the  main  actor  in  ^he  benevolent  affair, 
o«t  of  piure  love  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  to  another  and  a  better 
world.  He  was,  I  beKeve,  taken  off  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood. 
On  reading  what  I  had  stated  about  Colonel  Laurence,  and  that  he 
directed  me  to  Goldsmith's  tomb,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Temple 
churchyard,  which  I  had  subsequently  seen  again  and  again,  Mr.  Seaman 
Wfote  me  as  foQows : 

'<  For  many  years  I  have  been  lamenting  that  there  is  neither  stone 
fior  iBScnptioa  to  mark  the  spot,  in  the  precinct  of  the  Temple  Church, 
where  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  buried.  Though  I  have  more  than  once 
mentioned  the  eiroumstanee  to  different  members  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
I  legnt  to  say  they  did  not  seem  to  know  nor  to  care  very  much  about 
it.  But  I  do.  And  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  notice  in  your  '<  Recol- 
lections," &c.,  that  you  know  and  can  point  out  the  exact  locality*  I 
tUnk  I  have  sufficient  influence  with  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
to  get  leave  either  to  put  a  stone,  or  some  mark  on  an  existing  slab,  by 
which  your  knowledge  could  be  perpetuated.  The  object  of  my  writing 
to  you  is  to  ask  you  to  spare  the  time,  and  to  take  the  trouole  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Temple,  that  I  may  learn  from  you  what  I  should  be 
so  glad  to  know.  Mr.  Bohn,  on  whom  I  called  to  obtain  your  address, 
tfiought  I  might  safely  do  so. 

'^  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mrs.  JBrunel,  the  wife  of  the 
engineer,  and  who  is  granddaughter  to  Dr.  Hawes,  who  attended  Gold- 
smith in  his  last  illness,  has  got  the  poor  fellow's  writing-desk. 

"  1  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"B.  C.  Pierce  Seaman. 

"  4,  Upper  Gower-street,  Bedford-square." 

I  made  an  appomtment  in  consequence.  We  visited  the  spot,  and  I 
there  related  what  will  be  found  in  my  "  Recollections,''  and  how  I  found 
the  tomb  shattered,  and  the  way  in  which  Colonel  Laurence — a  great 
admirer  of  Goldsmith — told  me  it  had  occurred.  I  think  the  tomb  was 
tiiere  when  I  left  England,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  returned 
in  1818,  but  I  cannot  remember  when  I  saw  it  last,  but  believe  it  was 
some  time  between  1820  and  1830.  Going  into  the  burying-ground  by 
accident  one  day,  after  mj  return  I  think  several  years,  I  found  all  tKe 
gravestones  g^ne,  except  those  placed  ag^ainst  the  walls,  and  the  whole 
spot  gravelled,  evidently  not  a  great  while  before.  I  thought  it  treating 
the  poor  poet  shabbily. 

A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Seaman  ran  as^  follows : 

^<  IhiAB  Snt,— After  parting  from  you  I  called  on  Sir  David  Dundas, 
one  of  the  benehMrs,  %  gceat  lover  of  books,  and  who  has  a  fine  library. 
He  gave  me  a  eanl  of  introduotion  to  tiie  sub*%easurer  of  the  Temple, 
who  Tery  civilly  went  vrith  me  into  the  burying-ground,  and  to  whom  I 
p<nnted  out  the  spot  you  indicated  to  me.     He  fSiterwards  took  me  into 
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the  yettry  of  the  Temple  Churdi^  and  showed  me  a  tablet,*  which  was 
pat  up  when  the  present  Chief  Baron  Pollock  (I  think)  was  treasurer.  It 
mentions  that  Goldsmith  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  ground,  and  not 
much  more.  I  think  its  ^ate  is  1830,  or  thereabouts.  Is  it  not  stoange 
that  they  should  not  then  have  made  some  inquiries  about  it?  Is  tibe 
person  you  mentioned  as  also  having  seen  it  comeatable  ?  Not  that  I 
question  vour  evidence,  but  anything  to  substantiate  it  is  worth  having. 
In  one  life  of  Goldsmith  it  is  mentioned  that  the  spot  is  knawH^  but  that 
'  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it  to  the  pilgrim  or  the  straneer.'  I  wrote 
to  the  treasurer,  enclosing  your  note  to  me.  As  I  told  you,  he  is  grandson 
to  Dr.  Hawes,  who  attended  poor  Goldsmith  in  his  last  illness.  I  also 
wrote  to  another  friend,  trying — I  hope  successfully — to  interest  him 
about  it     It  shall  not  sleep,  now. 

'*  Many  thanks  for  the  Milton.  I  shall  have  a  new  coat  put  on  him 
by  Bedford,  who  is,  I  think,  the  best  clothier  of  the  present  day. 

'^  Dear  sir,  I  am  yours  truly, 

"  B.  C.  FiBBCE  S£AM1K. 

"  4,  Upper  Gower-street,  April  24." 

It  is  a  truth,  which  the  world  in  general  will  not  credit,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  our  better  literature,  and  the  recollections  of  the  great  names 
which  have  adorned  it,  are  only  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  few  educated 
persons  and  literary  men — ^the  latter  through  their  works — ^but  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  great  departed  or  their  labours. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  those  who  have  lived  in  and  about  the  Temple 
should  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  I  have  detailed  as 
within  my  memory. 

Another  communication  from  Mr.  Seaman  was  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  (promiscuously,  as  Mrs.  Malapron  would  say) 
I  met  Mr.  Gumey,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  to  whom  I  wrote 
about  the  information  which  I  had  gotten  from  you.  He  told  roe  that 
he  had  mentioned  the  thing  to  the  Benchers,  and  that  they  had  given  him 
*  leave  and  license'  to  put  up  a  memorial  on  the  spot  if  it  could  be  satis- 
factorily identified.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  T.,  the  bookseller,  and  I  shall  also 
get  at  Forster,  Goldsmith's  biographer.  Would  there  be  any  ol^ection  to 
sending  an  inquiring  letter  either  to  the  Atherueum,  or  to  the  Jyotes  and 
Queries,  or  to  both,  that  we  may  get  at  all  possible  information  now  ex- 
isting about  it,  and  which  would  satisfy  the  treasurer  ?  Or  can  you  sug* 
gest  any  other  or  better  mode  ? 

'^  Though  no  lawyer,  I  know  a  friend  of  Baron  Pollock,  and  I  will  ask 
him  to  inquire  why  the  tablet  was  put  up  at  that  particular  time.  He 
may  remember  something  about  it. 

"  Dear  sir,  I  am  yours  truly, 

<*B.  C.  PiEBCR  Seakak. 

**  4,  Upper  Gower-street,  April  27, 18S8." 


*  I  do  not  remember  this  tablet  in  the  Ttaiple  Church  when  I  lived  in  GoQgh- 
square,  nor  did  Colonel  Laurence  ever  spesk  of  it  to  me.  I  presume  it  was  put  up 
in  the  church  after  the  tomb  in  the  churchyard  was  removed,  as  Goldimi^*a 
name  was  an  honour  to  the  locality.    It  being  up  in  18S1,  seems  to  confirm  this. 
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:  I  had  made  some  inquiriet  to  little  effect,  except  in  one  case,  where  the 
part  of  the  stone  placed  oyer  the  poet  was  well  recollected  in  its  place^ 
when  I  reoeiTed  the  following  note,  dated  May  18,  1848: 

**J>EAR  Sib,— As  Mr.  Forster  has  said  in  his  Life  of  Goldsmith  the 
place  of  his  burial  was  known  though  unmarked^  I  thought  I  woold  write 
to  him  about  it.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  says  thiat  I  quoted  from 
the  wrong  edition,  and  that  later  he  has  described  the  result  of  a  rery  long 
and  tedious  search  made  in  the  burying*ground  by  himself  and  Chief 
Baron  Pollock.  The  tablet,  which  is  now  in  the  vestry,  was  put  up  during 
Pollock's  treasurership.  I  think  either  in  1831  or  1887,  in  the  churc^ 
and  removed  to  its  present  site  when  the  beauttfication  took  place,  three 
or  four  years  ago.  That  tablet  was  paid  for,  I  have  no  doubt,  out  of  the 
society's  funds,  though  I  did  not  ask  the  question  of  the  sub-treasurer. 
Who  would  be  likely  to  put  up  the  tomb  of  which  you  speak  ?  Mr. 
Hawes  had  the  arranging  of  his  affieiirs  and  funeral  pretty  much,  I  believe; 
but  then  he  was  in  debt  to  him,  and  to  a  good  many  other  people.  The 
society  did  not  do  it  I  should  think,  and  his  brother  Maurice  went  back  to 
Ireland  when  he  found  there  were  no  effects. 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  collateral  clue — does  there  P  I  have  been  very 
busy  with  building  in  Leicestershire,  or  I  should  have  written  to  you  some 
days  ago,  and  I  am  still  busy. 

*'  He  was  buried,  I  conclude,  in  the  Temple  burving-ground  because 
he  lived  at  2,  Brick-court,  and  for  no  other  reason,  I  suppose. 

**  I  have  known  one  or  two  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  late  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Maltby)  both 
told  me  that  they  went  together  to  call  on  him,  but  ran  away  again, 
after  knocking  at  the  door,  for  fear  of  what  sort  of  a  reception  they  might 
meet  with! 

**  Dear  sir,  I  am  yours  truly, 

**  B.  C.  PiBBCB  Sbaman. 

^  4,  Upper  Gower-street" 

I  wrote  a  note  saying  I  woold  call  in  Gower-street.  I  did,  and  missed 
Mr.  Seaman.  Soon  afterwards  I  wrote  him  another,  requesting  a  reply, 
but. I  received  none,  at  which  I  wondered.  Taking  up  the  Times  a  few 
days  afterwards,  I  found  that  poor  Seaman,  apparently  a  man  likelv  to 
live  many  years,  and  in  full  health,  had  followed  Goldsmith,  about  whom 
he  was  so  anxbus,  to  '^  the  house  appointed  for  all  liring." 

From  that  time  until  I  went  by  accident  through  the  Temple  the  other 
day,  and  saw  a  tomb  placed  over  the  poet's  remains,  on  the  spot  I  had 
indicated,  I  had  no  idea  but  that  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Seaman  about  the 
memorial  had  died  with  him,  because,  had  it  been  erected  by  him  when 
living,  I  must  have  known  it  Nor  have  I  any  clue  to  the  discovery  if 
he  left  the  task  to  his  executors,  unless  I  search  out  hb  will  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  relatives  or  connexions. 

The  Temple  churchyard  is  a  very  contracted  spot,  and  there  are  a  few 
monuments  of  Templars  against  the  walls.  Goldsmith's  was  a  table  tomb, 
with  a  thick  Porthmd  stone  slab  over  all.  This  slab  was  fractured  in  the 
middle  by  the  fall  of  some  brickwork  from  a  printing-office  which  was 
burned  down  years  before  I  had  visited  London  or  Uie  Temple.    This 
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fin  at  Hamiltoa's  |;»iiitiag>-ofl&oe  ia  s  maiUr  of  dnrooologMl  caeoid : 
<<Fel».  2,  1803»  a  fin  in  Faloon-^ourt,  FkeUkMt,  which  dat«W]r^ 
Hamilton's  prmtnfi^^fiBots/'—7r3U(toi(^    (7Ar««Wlp^»  1B24. 

In  regara  to  Gbldsmith,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  and  was 
boned  on  the  9th)  I  can  only  find  that  a  poaipoua  fonand  wm  intMded; 
hut  a  alight  impectioa  mtd  hia  aAur»  showed  the  imfuapriety  of  the 
de«gp»  and  moat  of  his  frienda  aent  exeuaea*  A  few  eoffee-hooae 
eeqmintanorai  inther  aaddenly  ooUeotedk  attended  hia*  ffnuaini  te  the 
9rave» 

I  hanre  known  many  peraeae  who  wei«<  aoyiainted  with  Johaaen,  b«t 
only  tfaoae  I  have  mentioned  who  knew  Geldamith^  Tndeed>  as  lato  ar 
1837, 1  aaw  in  Lichfield  a  penon^  alive  and  hale,  who  rememheced  aeeing 
Johnson  on  a  "nmi  to  hia  native  city. 

lanegard  to  Geldamith^  it  is  a  puaale  who  eveoted  the  taUe  tomhovec 
his  remainay  whioh  muat  have  been  there  between  forty  and  fifty  yeam^  or 
until  the  Temple  cfaonhyard  vraa  deand  o«t  and  gBaveUed,  moat  pn^ 
bahly  when  the  akh  was  put  up  in  the  cfauroh,  perhaps  ae  a  aoct  of  coi»* 
penaation  for  the  xemoval  of  the  tomb  in  the  ohurehyaid.  The  ineerip- 
tion  to  hia  memory  in  WestmiDater  Abbey  fdly  anawaced  aa  &  aemoinL 
of  hia  literary  worth — hia  worka  atill  better*  Ae  to  hia  vamaiiia»  they  muat 
have  returned  to  their  original  dementa,  whenever  they  were  inhumed,  in 
obedience  to  the  great  law  of  nature  that  <'  the  deatmetion  of  an  eziating 
generation  beoomea  the  means  for  the  production  of  a  new  one^  and  death 
becomes  the  souaee  of  lifo." 

It  would  be  a  thing  of  small  moment  where  the  ashes  of  great  men, 
or  of  our  dearest  r^rtivesi  rest  in  reality,  but  that  **firom  the  toaah 
the  voioe  of  nature  cries**  with  all  our  raoe^  and  we  eaanot  he^  paying 
the  ^*  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh"  even  to  the  nothiagaess  of  our  hof 
manity. 

I  have  though  the^  fonagoing  incident  worthy  of  commemoration  in 
the  page*  of  an  oUfaequaSBCance,  not  less  from  its  connexion  with  a  tnie 
poet  than  vrith  the  singular  regard  e\inced  for'  his  meatmy  by  him  to 
whom  the  poet  has  been  iudebt^  for* a  renewal  of  his  sepulchral  stone, 
and  who  was  so  suddenly  snatched  away  from  among  us. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

St.  John's  Wood,  March  6,  1862. 
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CHABIiES  THE  TWELPTH. 

BT  SIR  KATHAIHEL. 

CHiiBLn  TBK  TwxLFTB  IS  a  stock  illtatratioii  in  poemi  and  h^nillei 
on  th6  Vanity  of  Htnnan  "WUies.  He  is  to  Johnson*  what  Fo*»iT^ta1 
is  to  Jnvenal.  Possibly  a  mtstake  tmderlies  tbe  BTgmneDi,  One  bean 
it  commonly  said,  that  Hannibal  and  Charles  XH.  wished  to  he  gnat 
generab,  and  their  wi^es  were  fain,  because  they  met  with  rererses  in 
war,  and  died  ingtoriously.  Now,  as  a  recent  essinrist  pnts  it^  Iftiere  is  a 
fkllacy  in  this  mode  of  statement :  the  second  half  of  the  contrast  does 
not  match  the  first  It  is  as  if  a  man  riioold  say,  ^  How  foolish  it  is  to 
wish  for  good  health,  for  A.  B.  had  very  good  health,  yet  his  wife  ran 
away  with  C.  D."  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  ife  of  Charles  XTL 
to  avoid  being  defeated  and  to  £e  in  his  bed  His  object  was  to  be  a 
great  general,  and  he  attained  his  object.  Men  are  not  like  children 
who  look  in  at  shop-windows  and  wish  for  the  g^oods  exposed  there  without 
wishing  to  pay  for  them.  When  a  man  wishes  for  distinction,  he  shoddy 
in  point  of  prudence,  and  generally  does  in  point  of  fact,  wish  not  for  a 
naked  result  miraculously  thrown  in  his  way,  but  for  the  result  attended 
with  its  usuai  and  natural  consequences.     ProbaUy,  if   Charles  XH. 

*  On  what  ibundation  ttAods  the  wanior'8  pride, 
How  just  his  liopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire; 
O'er  kn^  o*er  feac,  extends  bis  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
Wkr  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  ^e  fldd; 
Beheld  surreundiag  kings  their  powars'OomUus^ 
Ar^^F*^  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  dianns  in  vain ; 
<*  Think  nothing  gaiu'd,**  he  cries,  ** 'till  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  waUs  till  Gothic  standards  f  y, 
And  ail  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
Themaseb  bagins  ia  mti^ary  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frosty 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay;** 
BM%  Uuriiiag  dory,  hide  Fultowa's  day: 
The  yaaquished  hero  leares  his  broken  bands. 
To  show  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait, 
While  ladles  interpose^  and  slaves  debatok 
B«t  ^d  not  Chaaoe  at  length  her  errer  mend? 
I>i4  no  salyrefted  empire  mark  his  end? 
DM  TiTaimeoardM  giTothe  fatal  woaad? 
Of  hostile  ariiUons  press  Mm  to  tbe  g^oandf 
His  iril  was  destined  to  a  basren  atnad, 
A  petty  lortiess  and  a  dnbioas  hand; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  peinS  a  morale  or  adem  a  talfr 

JomeoN:  Tim  Vtmify  9f  Bmum  Wbkm» 
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had  had  full  notice  of  all  the  events  of  his  career,  he  wooU  hare  said 
that»  though  there  were  some  unpleasant  things  about  it^  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  better  suited  to  his  tastes  than  a  quiet  life  of  nnifonn  pro- 
qperity.* 

In  another  essay,  published  more  than  a  year  later,  not  only  in  the 
same  periodical,  and  on  the  same  topic,  but  with  the  same  tide,  ^'  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*! — the  same  (self-evidently  the  same,  and 
ihat  a  very  thoughtful  and  clear-sighted)  essayist  thus  discriminates  a 
material  point  at  issue :  when  we  say  that  human  wishes  are  vain,  w» 
mean  either  that  the  persons  who  form  the  wishes  discover  that  they 
are  vain,  or  that  other  persons,  who  survey  the  whole  career  of  theee 
formers  of  vain  wishes,  see  how  unsatisfactory  their  career  has  been,  and 
how  completely  they  have  been  baffled  and  disappointed  in  the  lon^ 
run.  *'  Juvenal  has  invited  us  to  weigh  the  dust  of  Hannibal,  and  find 
out  into  how  many  pounds  the  body  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome  has  been 
resolved.  Johnson  invites  us  to  consider  the  fortunes  of  Charies  XIL, 
and  notice  how  suddenly  his  course  of  brilUant  success  was  arrested." 
This,  it  is  objected,  is  all  very  well  in  poetry,  but  has  very  little  to  do 
with  prose.  Hannibal,  the  objector  observes,  wished  to  conquer  Rome 
in  order  to  save  his  country :  he  had  some  success,  and  ultimately  fisuled ; 
but  it  can  make  no  difiierence  whatever  as  to  the  character  of  lua 
wishes  that,  after  his  death,  his  dust  did  not  weigh  much.  *'  Ebtd  he 
wished  to  turn  into  a  particularly  heavy  sort  of  clay,  he  would  have  been 
disappointed ;  but  be  wished  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  wished  to  effect 
a  particular  object  before  he  was  turned  into  dust,  heavy  or  light,  and 
the  vanity  of  his  wishes  must  be  tested  by  the  point  to  which  they  were 
directed. 

'^  He  failed  in  attidning  this  object,  just  as  Charles,  in  spite  of  hb 
first  triumphs,  fiuled  in  arresting  the  advance  of  Russia.  As  both  fiiiled 
in  their  wishes,  it  is  possible  to  describe  their  wishes  as  yain.  But  the 
ultimate  result  of  wishes  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  wishes  them- 
selves, and  of  the  effect  they  produce.  Posterity  surveys  the  whole  of  a 
great  man's  life,  and  as  it  knows  the  end  of  the  plot,  it  reads  all  the 
events  by  the  light  of  the  final  catastrophe.  But  the  man  himself  has 
the  pleasure  for  years  of  believing  in  the  wishes  ultimately  discovered  to 
be  vain.  Charles  XII.  enjoyed  bis  triumphs  quite  as  much  as  if  he  had 
not  subsequently  met  with  reverses.  His  wishes  were  not  entirely  yain, 
for  he  had  the  great  delight  of  planning  enterprises  on  a  large  scale^ 
and  of  executing  them." 

In  Eeict,  as  we  are  further  admonished,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vanity 
of  wishing,  we  must  estimate  the  vanity  of  not  wishing — for  there  can 

*  Indeed,  as  this  essayist  subsequently  goes  on  to  remark,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  different  the  principlei  on  which  people  speculate  about  lif!i  are  from 
those  on  which  th^  act  when  engaged  in  its  business, — a  spectator  almost 
always  attaching  infinitely  more  importance  than  an  actor  to  the  dramatic  com- 

Sleteness  of  life.  "  People  constantly  look  at  the  history  of  a  man's  career  as  If 
«  character  depended  principally  on  iu  catastrophe.  A  man's  lifb  is  looked 
upon  as  saccessfhl  if  it  ends  triumj^iantly,  and  as  a  failure  if  it  aids  gloomily. 
In  point  of  &ct,  if  a  man  IXjeB  seventy  years,  his  seventieth  year  contains 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one-seventieth  part  of  his  liie,  and  will  surriy  efibct  its 
success  or  failure  to  that  and  no  greater  extent"— See  the  essay  on  llie  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  in  Saiard^  Review,  No.  257. 
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be  none  of  the  delight  of  dreaming,  of  daring,  of  exerting  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind,  if  possible  disappointment  deters  a  man  from 
forming  any  wishes  whaterer.  Torpidity,  this  practical  moralist 
affirms  to  be  a  much  greater  curse  to  energetic  natures  than  failure ; 
and  inaction  is  spread  over  a  much  larger  field  of  life  than  the  sense 
of  disappointment.  '*  Every  one  knows  this  from  experience  who  has 
outlived  the  dreams  of  youth.  The  wishes  of  love,  and  ambition, 
and  adventure  that  haunt  a  young  man,  do  not  seem  vain  to  him 
when  years  have  shown  him  that  they  cannot  be  gratified.  He  would 
much  rather  have  had  the  wishes  than  not.  He  does  not  test  them  by 
their  final  want  of  fruition,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  impulse  they  give 
to  his  mind,  and  of  the  sense  of  teeming  and  abounding  life  uiey 
awakened  in  his  breast. 

'*  Nor  is  it  true  that,  even  to  outside  observers,  wishes  seem  generally 
vain,  unless  the  attention  is  arbitrarily  fixed  on  the  one  point  of  contrast 
between  the  end  of  the  wisher  and  his  wishes.  No  one  would  have 
been  more  suited  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  according  to  John- 
son's view,  than  Napoleon.  The  conqueror  of  a  hundred  battle-fields, 
the  man  who  gave  away  crowns  as  others  give  away  halfpence,  died  in 
exile,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  cut  off  from  every  object  that  could 
possibly  interest  him.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  But  the  world  does  not  think  so.  Not  only  French  historians 
who  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  their  country  to  devote  every  incident 
of  recent  European  history  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon,  but  unprejudiced 
and  even  hostile  critics  cannot  avoid  allowing  that  Napoleon  aid  a  good 
deal — that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  much  which  he  tried  to  found, 
and  that  he  changed  the  mode  in  which  questions  of  European  policy  are 
regarded.  It  would  seem  absurd  to- say  that  Napoleon  was  a  niilure  and 
his  wishes  vain.  Neither  to  himself  nor 'to  posterity  was  his  exile  in 
St.  Helena  very  material  We  do  not  ordinarily  judge  of  men  by  their 
failures  only."* 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  Hannibal  in  exile  and  self-slaughter, 
nor  Napoleon  eating  his  own  heart  on  a  lonely  rock,  nor  Charles  the 
Twelfth  moping  in  moody  defeat  and  degradation,  b  accepted  as  a 
standard  type  of  Johnson's  night-side  view  of  human  aspirations.  Be 
the  diverging  doctrine  sound  or  otherwise,  it  is  at  least  acutely  pro- 
pounded and  ably  enforced. 

This  doctrine  clearly  contravenes  G^y*s  fabulous  couplet — ^the  second 
line  of  it  at  least—for  it  may  be  sud  to  admit  and  endorse  the  first. 

What  various  wants  on  power  attend ! 
Ambition  never  gains  its  eud.f 

Perhaps  the  prosperous  conqueror's  real  feelings  find  accurate  expression 
in  the  self-communing  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  when  he  asks  him- 
self, 

What  profits  me  my  name 

Of  greatest  knight  ?    I  fought  for  it,  and  have  it : 

Fieasore  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain ; 

Now  grown  a  part  of  me :  but  what  use  in  it  P{ 

*  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  Sai,  BeoitWj  No.  326. 

t  Gay's  Fables,  Second  Part 

t  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King:  Blaine. 
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The  tndien  appearance  of  a  yowag  fightia^  Sweda  Kiag  amimg  tha 
loxorioas  KiDgi  and  KiogleU  of  the  North,  all  <*  loaDgiiig  ahoat  and 
hmeuidly  nunaetuig,  regardleai  of  expenee)"  ie  aptly  likeaed  hj  ICr. 
Canyle  to  the  bocitaag  of  »  cataract  of  bombthellB  ia  a  doU  ball^rooai* 
**  Fnedrich  IV.  of  Dwiaark  rejoioiofl^ orer  red  wioe;  AagoBt  the  Stroag 
gradually  producing  hU  '  three  hancbred  and  fifty^bur  hastarda;'  theee 
and  other  neighbours  had  confidently  stepped  in,  on  vaiiona  pretexti  ; 
thinking  to  help  thenaelfes  ficoa  the  younff  man's  properties,  who  was 
fltin  n  minor ;  wfasn  the  young  minor  suddenly  derelofNMl  himself  as  n 
major  and  maximus,  and  turned  out  to  be  saah  n  Fica>King  sniQng 
them.'^ 

Fatkul  was  the  manager  of  the  league  eateved  iate  [jld.  1699]  by 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxon-Poland,  to  take  adTantage  of  a  bor's  aecea- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  This  Patkal  is  cJlad  by  Menael  ^a 
patriotic  Livonian,  who  had  been  greatly  ill-treated  by  the  Swedes^t— 
and  had  eventually  to  run  for  his  life,  which,  howercr,  he  lost,  fast  and 
far  as  ever  his  running  might  be.  (Mr.  Bncklt^  repreaehes  Charles  fiar 
<<  the  in£unous  nuirder  of  Patkul," — and  Budce  oempaaes  it§  to  tha 
assassination  of  Monaldeschi  by  Charles's  renowned  predecessor,  Qnaea 
Chrisdna.|)  The  league  being  duly  formed,  and  the  hsgli  contracthi^ 
parties  being  all  prepared  to  divide  and  conquer— or  rather  to  < 


first  and  divide  afterwards,— the  Danes  made  a  deeeent  without  deUv 
on  Holstein ;  Augustus,  thac  gigantic  king  of  Poland,  overran  Swodkh 
Livonia ;  and  the  hordes  of  Muscovy  sounded  the  miettle  of  Narw* — 
which  they  found  to  ring  sound.  The  allies  had,  as  Wol%ang  Meoa^ 
says,  egregiously  misp^fed  the  '*  youths  scion  of  the  house  of  Wit- 
telsbadi.  Charles  XII.  unsheathed  his  sword,  never  again  to  restore  it 
to  the  soablMud."  Boy  though  he  was,  his  pluek  when  he  put  on  tha 
**  golden  r^l"  of  his  Others,  was  equal  to  that  expressed  by,  or  for,  our 
sweet  Hal  in  the  play : 

Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

IptUiin^  tie  erown  on  kit  head. 

Which  heaven  shall  j^oard :  And  put  the  whole  world's  strength 

Into  one  ffiant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 

lliis  lineal  honour  from  me.^ 

Therefore,  let  not  the  heathen  (or  u nhoLy  alliance)  rage,  or  neighbouring 

•  Carl7le,Htel.ofErMrlehIL  of  Prussia,  book  iv.ckv. 
t  QesGhidite  der  DeatseUand,  280. 

I  Hist  of  Civilization  in  England,  L  731. 
§  Works,  voL  I  p.  41t,  edit  1841. 

II  Soatbev,  too,  in  one  of  his  earl j  and  now  long-ibrBOtten  Odes,  thus  congratu- 
lates Patkul  on  Charles's  defeat  and  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa: 

«  Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  ii\)ared  spirit  resti 
To  him  who  simbrs  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious;  not  on  thee, 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  tlie  unjust, 

Not  upon  thee, — on  him 
The  iaeffiweaUe  repreaeh  is  fiz*d. 
Hie  inftuny  abides. 
New,  Patkul,  nuijr  thine  injured  spirit  rest" 

f  King  Heniy  IV.,  Part  IL,  Act  IV.  Sc  4. 
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rolers  imagine  a  Tain  thbg.  Kings  with  thrar  afuias  ahouU  Am  aptm 
— and  roightj  men  should  bow  down,  and  be  diioomfited— befiiie  the 
hce  of  tms  young  man  upon  the  despoiling  of  whooi  they  had  ooaatid 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  of  the  chit  ?— he  was  bat  midway  in  his 
teens,  and  hardly  that.  The  case  almost  outdid  the  somewhat  analogous 
one  of  young  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  succeeding  his  brother  Perdiccas,  . 
— Philip's  situation  appearing,  at  first  sight,  not  merely  difficult,  but 
ahnost  tiopeiess ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ghrote  says,  not  the  most  preseient  eye  in 
Greece  could  have  reoognised  in  the  uMzpeneoeed  youth  strnggHBgal 
his  first  aecossiop  aninst  rivals  at  homev  enemies  abroad,  and  emhamss- 
mente  of  every  kind,  the  ftitore  conqueror  of  Chsoronea,  and  destroyer  cf 
Grecian  independenee.*  Except,  however,  in  the  main  featuie  of  ad* 
venturous  conqueror,  there  was  little  of  cbaracteristic  affinity  between 
Charles  and  Philip,  or  Philip's  wsfrlike  sen.  Philip  drank,  as  a  man  to 
be  appealed  from,  is  a  proverb;  and  Alexander's  excesses  are  still  more 
notorious,  if  less  systematic  or  habitual.  Whereas  Charles  of  Sweden 
was  content,  in  the  best  of  times,  with  a  bite  and  a  sup— though  the 
bite  were  from  an  outside  crust,  and  the  sup,  of  cold  water  only.  He 
could  (and  did)  go  without  bite  or  sup  of  any  kind,  for  five  days  run- 
ning, without  being  perceptibly  a  jot  the  worse  for  it.  And  as  with 
wipe,  so  with  womankind.  His  temperament,  as  rogards  the  tender 
passion,  was  singularly  cold  and  sluggish.  In  ^is  respect  he  ailbrds  as 
edifying  a  contrast  as  need  be,  to  tliat  royal  namesake  of  his,  whose 
reign  over  these  British  isles  came  to  an  end  when  Prince  ChuHe  the 
Swede  was  some  three  years  old.  Between  the  two  Caroline  constita- 
tions,  so  to  speak — Scandinavian  and  Britannic — the  Stockholm  prince 
and  the  Stuart — ^how  wide  an  interval,  how  radical  an  opposition,  how 
distinct  a  difference  !  Sweden's  Charles  the  Twelfth  cared  less  about 
mistresses,  than  our  Charies  the  Second  did  for  his— -wifo.  So  far  from 
accounting  womankind  the  better  half  of  the  human  race,  the  Swede 
appears  to  have  reckoned  them  a  superfluity  altogether,  neiAer  usefioi 
nor  ornamental — which  his  scheme  of  Ae  universe  would  do  better 
without. 

Gibbon  has  his  fling  at  ^the  nnfeeEng  critics,  who  consider  every 
amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great 
emperor" — ^he  is  alluding  to  Theodosius;  and  proceeds  to  avow,  "  For  my 
own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confSsss,  that  I  am  wilfinp  to  find,  or  even  to 
seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  some  traces  ot  the  mild  and  tender 
sentiments  of  domestic  life;"  adding,  that  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and 
ambitious  conquerors,  he  can  distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a 
gentle  hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armour  firom  the  hands 
of  love.t 

On  which  showing,  Charles  the  Twelfth  is  not  by  a^  means  a  con- 
queror, or  man  of  war,  after  the  historian's  own  heart.  He — Mr.  Gibbon, 
not  Charles  Rex — would  have  said  ditto  to  that  rex  regttm,  that  (max 
€tndru9tj  the  doughty  Agamemnon  ^Sfaakspeare  version)-^ 

And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love !{ 

*  History  of  Greece,  vol  x.  part  IL  ch.  Ixxx. 

t  DecUne  and  Fall,  ch.  xxyii  J  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  L  Sc  8. 
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Batfier  elliptioally  expreMed,  perhaps;  but  of  QQmistakable,  and  (Mr. 
GKbbon't  ffallantry  would  say)  uoimpeacbable  meaning.  Charles,  on  ihe 
other  hano^  would  hare  foand  in  another  part  of  the  same  play  another 
rhyming  eonplet,  more  to  his  mind, — to  wit,  where  Cresstd,  anglmg  for 
her  lo?er*8  thoughts,  sententiously  affirms,  that 

—to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above.* 

Suth  not  an  Apostle,t  that  every  man  that  striveth  (or  the  mastery  is 
temperate  in  all  things— this  doing  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  or  keep 
it,  or  add  to  its  lustre  ?  ''  Je  fCaimerai  pas,  se  dit  i'ambitieux,  je  com* 
manderai  k  mes  affections  de  s'attiedir ;  qui  sait  ou  elles  poarraient  m*en- 
trainer?*'^     Indeed,  as  Pandsemonian  councils  remind  us, 

Among  the  sons  of  men, 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  accoont 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorned 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  tilings  intent ! 
Eemember  that  Pelican  conqueror,} 
A  jouth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  viewed,  and  slightly  overpass'd ; 
How  he,  sumamed  of  Africa,  l|  dismissed. 
In  hb  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid.^ 

The  sage  and  self-restrained  Sully,  even  when  hankering  after  a  matich 
with  Ajiine  de  Courtenay,  recalled  this  maxim  to  his  remembrance,  for 
his  proper  guidance  at  such  a  juncture :  *'  Que  celui  qui  veut  acquerir  de 
la  g^oire  et  de  Thonneur,  doit  t4cher  k  dominer  ses  plaisirs  et  ne  soufi&ir 
jamais  qu'ils  le  dominent"**  Ugly  little  carroty-headed,  big- whiskered 
Tilly  used  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  we  are  told,  in  the  midst  of  the  din 
and  licence  of  hb  camp,  and  boasted  **  that  he  had  never  touched  wine  or 
women" — a  note-wortliy  vaunt  in  a  commander  who  had  reached  his 
threesoore-and-thirteenth  year.  Charles  the  TwelfUi— -the  lower  part  of 
whose  fiioe,  by  the  way,  was  disagreeable,  and  who  had  (unlike  Tilly) 
scarcely  any  beard  or  hair — is  set  forth  by  Voltaire  as  "  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  all  mankind,  and  hitherto  the  only  one  among  kings,  who  has 
lived  without  a  single  frailty : — he  carried  all  the  virtues  of  heroes  to  an 
exce8s,"tt  dbc  Effectivement^  Voltaire  makes  a  defect  effective  of  what 
Polonius  calls  this  *'  effect  defective,"  in  the  Caroline  constitution.  It  is 
a  wonder  he  lays  not  more  stress  upon  it,  in  his  history  of  the  hero.  Bat 
in  other  of  his  writings,  of  a  lighter  and  more  familiar  kind,  Vdtaire 
makes  this  effect  defective  a  pet  illustration.  One  and  another  fine  ladv 
he  entertains  with  it,  and  compliments  by  means  of  it.  When  he  seiHtt 
them  copies  of  his  Hittoire  de  Charles  XIL^  lie  turns  the  matter  to 
flattering  account  in  a  neat  copy  of  verses.  Never  mind  who  the  Mle 
dame  may  be — the  same  compliment  will  serve  in  any  such  case.  Now 
it  is  Madame  du  Ch&telet,  whom  he  thus  addresses,  en  lui  envojfont 
rffietaire  de  Charles  XII. : 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  m.  Sc  2.  f  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

1  GusUve  Planche,  Morality  de  la  Po^de. 

I  Alexander  the  Qreat,  after  the  battle  of  Isius.  ||  Sdpk)  Afrieanus. 

1  Paradiae  Regained,  book  iL        **  Economies  royalet,  (M^moires)  de  Sully. 

tt  Histoire  de  Chariea  XII. 
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Le  Toioi  ce  h^s  si  £ameux  toar4-toiir  , 

Far  sa  d^aitp  et  sa  victoire : 
S'il  e&t  i)u  YOus  entendre  et  yous  voir  k  sa  conr, 
II  n'aurait  jamais  joint,  et  yous  pouYez  m'en  croire, 
A  tontes  les  Yertns  c^ui  Pont  comold  de  gldire 

Le  d^fant  d'ignorer  Tamour.* 

Another  time  it  is  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  to  whom  he  begs  to 
forward  copies  of  the  History  aforesaid  and  of  the  Henriade^  with  ^ese 
accompaDying  yerses  about  most  continent  Charles  XII.,  too  susceptible 
Henri  IV.,  and  irresisdble  Madame : 

Deox  hdros  diff^renta,  Tun  saperbe  et  sauYage, 
L'antre  tonjoors  aimable,  et  toujoors  amonreoz, 
A  I'inunortalit^  pr^tendent  tous  les  deox : 
Mab  pK)ar  6tre  immortel  il  faut  Yotre  suffrage. 
Ah !  si  sous  tous  les  deux  yous  eussiez  vu  le  jour, 
Plus  justement  leur  gloire  eM  6t6  c^^rde ; 
Henn  quatre  pour  yous  aurait  quiti^  PEstr^, 
Et  Ghiurles  douze  aurait  connu  Tamour.f 

Voltaire,  any  more  than  Sir  John  Falstafl^  was  not  at  all  stinted  in  wit; 
but,  like  Sir  John,  lie  knew  how  to  economise  it  on  occasion ;  as  perhaps 
Mesdames  d'Aignillon  and  Du  Ch&telet  would  have  agreed,  had  they  met 
to  compare  notes,  as  once  upon  a  time  did  those  merry  wives  of  Windsor, 
Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

In  his  '^  Aee  of  Louis  Quatorze,**  Voltaire  pronounces  Charles  and  his 
Muscovite  adversary,  Peter  the  Great,  the  two  most  singular  personages 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Charles  he  there  describes  as  the  more 
courageous  of  the  two,  but  the  less  useful  to  his  subjects — a  man  bom  to 
command  soldiers,  not  peoples— one  who,  living,  was  hailed  the  foremost 
hero  of  the  age,  but  wno  died  with  the  reputation  of  an  imprudent  king. 
*'  The  desolation  of  the  North,  in  a  war  that  lasted  eighteen  years,  ow^ 
its  origin  to  the  political  ambition  of  the  Czar,  of  the  Ring  of  Denmark, 
and  of  the  King  of  Poland,  who  would  fain  profit  by  the  youthfulness  of 
Charles  XII.  by  seizing  on  a  portion  of  lus  estates  (1700).  King  Charles, 
at  sixteen,  beat  them  all  three.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  North,  and  was 
already  regarded  as  a  great  man  at  an  age  when  other  men  are  still 
engaged  in  their  schooling.  For  nine  years  he  was  the  most  formidable 
king  in  the  world,  and  for  nine  others  the  most  unfortunate."^  The 
History  of  Charles  XII.  is  but  an  expansion  of  this  text. 

Many  an  admirer  has  Voltaire  had,  whom  he  has  yet  fifuled  utterly  to 
convert  into  an  admirer  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Among  his  contempora- 
ries, of  British  birth  and  breeding,  such  polite  litterateurs  and  noble  lords 
as  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield  were  suflSciently  akin  to  Voltaire  in  bete* 
rodoxicsl  tendencies;  but  to  neither  of  them  was  the  Swede  an  object  of 
hero-worship,  even  in  the  lowest  degree.  Bolingbroke,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  makes  a  supposition  of  a  certain  system 
of  blind,  vindictive  policy  on  the  part  of  Dutch  William,  and  says  of  this 
mere  hypothesis,  that  it  would  have  been  ''  worthy  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  sacrificed  his  country,  his  people,  and  himself  at 

*  Po^des  m^Ues  de  Voltaire,  49.  f  lUd.,  89. 

X  Si^ede  Louis  XIVnCh.xviL 
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last,  to  hb  roreoge.*'*  CheaieifieH  incidentany  obserm,  in  a  letter 
dated  1749,  that «'  the  hembm  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (if  his  brutal 
courage  deserves  that  name)  was  universally  admired,  but  the  man  no- 
where beloved."  In  another,  addressed  (in  full  pomp  of  panegyric)  to 
Voltaire  himself,  three  years  later.  Earl  Philip  says :  '<  You  have  long* 
ago  given  us  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  outrageous  madman  (I 
asK  your  pardon  if  I  cannot  say  the  greatest  hero)  of  Eiurope."  And  in 
a  BUDsequent  one  to  his  Young  Hopeful,  my  lord  thus  recurs  to  Voltaire's 
work :  *'  How  delightful  is  hb  history  of  that  northern  brute,  the  King 
of  Sweden !  for  I  canodt  call  him  a  man ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
him  pass  for  a  kero,  oat  of  regard  to  those  true  heroes,  such  as  Julius 
Cssar,  Titus,  Trajan,  and  the  present  King  of  Prussia,'*t  who,  his  lord- 
ship is  pleased  to  add,  cultivated  and  encouraged  arts  and  sciences ;  whose 
animal  courage  was  accompanied  by  the  tender  and  social  sentiments  of 
humanity;  and  who,  unUke  Charles,  had  more  pleasure  in  improving  than 
in  destroying  their  fellow-creaturea. 

Mr.  Buckle — whose  admiratfon  of  Voltaire  as  an  historian  is  very 
fireely  confessed^ — prefaces  his  critical  remarks  on  the  history  in  question 
by  some  protesting  notes,  so  to  call  them,  aninst  the  bellicose  Swede  him- 
self, whose  only  merits  are,  says  the  histonaa  of  CiviUsation  in  England, 
that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed  many  men.  Mr.  Backless 
sympathy  is  with  the  king's  unfortunate  subjects,  the  acoomalations  of 
whose  industry  supported  the  royal  armies ;  and  he  complains  of  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  s  lack  of  pity  for  those  nations  who  were  oppressed 
by  this  ''  great  robber"  in  the  immense  line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden 
to  Turkey.  '*  Indeed,  the  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded. 
He  calls  lum  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  he 
declares  him  to  be  a  prince  full  of  honour ;  and  while  he  scarcely  blames 
hb  infamous  murder  of  Patknl,  he  relates  with  evident  emotion  how  the 
Toyal  lunatic,  at  tiie  head  of  forty  servants,  resisted  an  entire  army.  In 
the  same  way,  he  says,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  sll  the  attempts  of 
Charles  were  unable  to  prevent  medab  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm 
in  celebration  of  the  event ;  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a  man  of 
such  extravagant  vanily  must  have  been  pleased  by  so  durable  a  homa^e^ 
and  although  it  b  quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the 
medals  would  never  have  been  struck ;  for  who  would  venture,  withoot 
an  object,  to  offend,  in  hb  own  capital,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
reveneeful  of  princes  ?*'{  At  the  same  time  the  fact  b  reooffnised,  diat 
Voltaire  eventually  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had 
lavished  on  the  Swede— witness  various  letters  of  his,  between  1735  and 
1759,  in  one  of  which,  for  example,  he  characterises  Charks  as  a  mere 
fan  extrciordinairey  who,  like  Don  Quixote,  tilted  full  cfaaige  i^;ainsfe 
windmills — so  fighting,  literally  like  one  that  beateth  the  air. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  Voltaire  was  gradually  drawing  doser 
to  Pope's  stand-point,  as  regacds  conventional  Greatness^  and  pc^ular 
HJRO-wDcship: 

Look  next  on  Greatness ;  say  where  Greatness  liea» 
Where,  bat  among  the  Heroes  and  the  Wbe  F 

*  Letten «n  the  Study  and  Ute  of  HisteiT,  1^  Locd  BdiBiMke:  Letter  viU. 
t  Letters  of  Lord  Chesteridd,  edit.  I810»  Nee.  210,  J68»  and  292. 
X  Buckle's  Civilization  in  England,  vol  L  p.  473. 
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Heroes  aie  Miek  the  mor,  tlie  ponf  s  agreed, 
Trom.  Maoedionia'd  laednan  to  ike  brntdet ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  liies»  to  find 
Or  make,  an  euemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose.* 

The  collatioQ  of  Chades  with  Alexander,  in  the  fourth  line,  reminds  os 
of  one  iaeidentally  set  i;qp  by  Oibbo<D,  in  his  masioir  of  Caraealia:  ''  We 
can  ea»ly  conoeive,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  the  ooDquett  of 
Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though  he  still  wanted  the  mote  eleffaat 
accomplishments  of  the  son  of  Philip)  might  boast  of  having  rivalled  his 
yalour  and  magnanimity ."t  Bat  it  is  «.  cold  collation  afier  all — ihas  of 
one  ravaging  conqueror  with  another — ^now  of  ihe  Macedonian  with  the 
Swede,  now  of  the  Swede  with  Castr— as  where  Campbell  naHses,  '^  with 
horrent  brow,  to  rate  What  miUioos  died — that  Cnsar  might  be  geeat !" 
«— or  to  t^  us  of  the  fate  that  bleeding  thonsands  bore, 

Mareh'd  by  their  Charies  to  Dnieper's  swwnpy  shore. 

•  ■%••• 

File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freese  every  standard-sheet,  and  hush  the  drum  I 
Horsemen  and  horse  confess'd  the  bitter  pang. 
And  arms  and  warriors  fell  with  hollow  clang ! 
Yet,  ere  be  sunk  in  Nature's  last  repose, 
Ere  hfe^s  wsorm  toiveikt  to  the  fonntain  froee. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turn'd  his  eje. 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  si§^ ! 
Imperial  Pride  look'd  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld— nor  shudder'd  at  the  sight  !| 

A  fismcy  picture — ^rather  washy  in  the  colouring — which  we  give  for  what 
it  is  wortn,  notes  of  admiration  and  all. 

Old  Fritz  has  recorded,  in  the  Anti-Machiavel,  that  Charles,  from  his 
boyish  days,  always  carried  about  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
regulated  his  own  conduct  by  it,  so  that  many,  who  intimately  knew  him, 
affirmed,  that  it  was  Qmntns  Curtius  who  ravaged  Poland  and  Saxony ; 
diat  Stanislaus  owed  hk  crown  to  die  promotion  of  Abdolonvmus ;  and 
that  it  was  the  battle  of  Arbela  which  occasioned  the  defeat  of  Pultawa.§ 

Old  Fritz,  by  the  way,  iinttsted  Charles  tn  at  least  one  capital  point. 
MeDsel's  descrtpticn  of  idie  latter  includes  this  particular — that  he  wore 
^'  a  small  hat  on  his  dos^-'^Miven  head  (a  style  that  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Frederick  the  GJreat  and  Napoleon, )-^and  a  coat  of  coarse 
hlae  doth  with  copper  buttons,  with  enormous  boots  and  a  long  sword.**!) 
GcidimiA  has  reported  his  inspection  of  the  coat,  as  preserved  in  the 
arsenal  at  Stoekhohn,  together  with  tfie  buff  waistcoat  worn  at  Lutzea 
by  GhsBtams  Adolphos.  All  llie  neb  furniture  which  Goldy  saw  in  that 
qpacioas  museam---all  those  Danish,  Saxon,  Pottsh,  and  Russian  standards, 
vHiieh  filled  several  chambers— the  crown  jewels  even,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — were  fiur  less  interssttiig  to  him  than  the  wardrobe  relics  in  question* 
''But  what  priaeipalty  engaged  my  attention,  and  touched  me  widi 
passiag  mekaeholy,  were  the  bloody,  yet  precious,  spoils  of  the  two 

*  Pope,  Essay  on  Han,  ep.  iv.  t  Bomaa  Enipise,  eh.  vL 

t  Pleasines  of  Hope,  part  IL  {  Anti-lfaobiavel,  p.  86.  (Lend.  1741.) 


Geschichte  der  Deutschland,  §  229, 
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matest  heroes  the  North  ever  produced.  What  I  mean  are  the  clothes 
m  which  the  great  Gnstavus  Adolphus  and  the  intrepid  Charles  XII. 
died  hy  a  fate  not  unusoal  to  kings.  The  first,  if  I  remember,  is  a  sort 
of  a  buff  waistcoat,  made  antique  fashion,  very  plain,  and  without  the 
least  ornaments ;  the  second,  which  was  even  more  remarkable,  consisted 
onlj  of  a  coarse  blue  cloth  coat,  a  large  hat  of  less  value,  a  shirt  of  coarse 
linen,  large  boots,  and  buff  gloves  made  to  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
arm.*'*  Oliver  adds,  that  the  hero's  saddle,  his  pistols,  and  his  sword, 
have  nothing  in  them  remarkable — ^the  meanest  soldier  having  been  in 
this  respect  noway  inferior  to  his  gallant  monarch,  of  whose  character 
The  Traveller  pronounces  courage  and  inflexible  constancy  to  have 
formed  the  basis — and  appends  the  reflection,  What  great  effects  might 
not  these  two  qualities  of  courage  and  constancy  have  produced,  had  they 
at  first  receivcKl  a  just  direction !  Charles,  he  affirms,  with  proper  in- 
structions, thus  naturally  disposed,  would  have  been  the  delight  and  gloiy 
of  his  tge. — The  reader  who  cares  for  anecdotage,  especially  of  that  kind 
concerned  with  the  boyhood  of  great  men,  may  find  in  Goldsmith's  essay 
two  or  three  stories  about  the  Swede,  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  more 
systematic  biographies. 

Inflexible  constancy  is  perhaps  an  indulgent  epithet  for  one  of  the  two 
predominant  characteristics  of  our  hero.  At  least,  it  is  a  sort  of  quaKty 
which  may  be,  for  it  has  been,  expressed  by  some  less  graceful  synonym. 
Some  people  will  hail  in  the  same  man,  as  inflexible  constancy,  what 
others  decry  as  pig-headed  obstinacy,  of  biggest  boar-pig  dimensions. 
What  some  will  glorify  as  chivalric  courage,  others  will  scout  as  mere 
Ton-a-muck  rashness.  Now  of  Charles,  like  Goethe's  representative  man, 
it  may  be  said,  that 

Fate  had  endowed  him  with  an  ardent  mind, 
Which  unrestrain'd  still  urged  him  on  for  ever, 
And  whose  precipitate  and  mad  endeavour 
O'erleaped  itself,  and  left  earth's  joys  behind.f 

He  was  one  of  those  who,  onoe  in  the  saddle,  can  never  be  brought  to 
pull  up.  He  never  knew  when  to  stop,  or  where.  When  he  drew  the 
sword,  he  flung  away  the  scabbard  with  a  vengeance.  When  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  was  remonstrating  with  Ni^oleon  against  the  Moscow  expedition, 
he  ventured  to  remind  his  very  imperious  and  imperial  master,  under  a 
land  of  mutato  nomine  de  ie  faoula  argument,  that  Peter  the  Great 
was  enabled  to  inflict  a  Pultawa  on  Charles  XII. — d  faire  trouver  a 
Charles  XII.  un  PuUava — not  so  much  by  any  genius  of  his,  the  dar^s* 
as  by  the  error  of  his  antagonist  ''  Si  Charles  XIL  en  effet,  ce  prince 
plus  soldat  que  g^n&ral,  s*^tait  moins  avanc^  dans  la  Rusde,  ou  s'etait 
retir^  k  temps,  ril  n'avait  pas  continue  ses  manoeuvres  d'invasion,  an  fort 
m6me  de  I'hiver,  alors  que  I'extrtoe  froid  lui  tuait  un  millier  de  soldats 
dans  une  marche,  il  n'eiit  jamais  6te  vaincu,  il  e&t  convert  la  Pologne  et 
tenu  k  dbtance  de  la  fronti^  le  Cxar  enferm^  dans  ses  vastes  £tats."{ 
Don  Quixote  is  not  the  only  Quixote  among  Dons  to  subject  himself  to 
honest  Sancho's  remonstrance:  *^What  the  dickens!   can  a  man  do 

*  Goldsmith's  Essajs,  The  Bee,  Ka  IL,  1759.  f  Faust,  Stud/  Scene. 

X  Vie  deM.de  Narbonne,  par  Yillemidn,  ch.  xviil. 
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withoat  common  prudence,  then,  and  go  ahead  withoat  looking  where 
his  foot  may  fall  ?  Knowing  how  to  nuny  on  if  not  all  a  man  need 
know ;  he  must  sometimes  know  when  and  how  to  draw  back."*  By 
the  battle  pf  Pultawa,  not  only  was  a  great  and  dreaded  conqueror,  at 
Alison  saysyt  at  once  overturned,  and  ere  long  reduced  to  captivity ;  but 
a  new  balance  of  power  was  established  in  the  North  whidi  has  never 
ainoe  been  shaken.  And  what  follows,  on  Sir  Archibald's  part,  may  serve 
as  pendant^  to  the  foregoing  excerpt  from  M.  de  Narbonne's  lustorical 
pandlel :  **  Marlborough  sympathised  warmly  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
heroic  sovereign,  for  whose  genius  and  gallantry  he  had  conceived  the 
highest  admiration.  But  he  was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  that  his  dis- 
asters, like  those  of  Napoleon  afterwards  in  the  same  regions,  were 
entirely  the  result  of  his  own  imprudence ;  and  that  if  he  had  judbiously 
taken  advantage  of  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  success  or  his  arms, 
in  the  outset  of  his  invasion,  he  might  have  guned  all  the  objects  for 
which  he  contended  without  incurring  any  serious  evil"  Pultawa's  dis* 
astrouB  day— on  which  the  Swede  was  **  totally  routed  and  irretrievably 
mined  by  the  Muscovite  forces,"  commanded  by  Peter  in  person— oc- 
curred in  1709;  and  in  a  despatch  of  Marlborough's  to  Godolphin,  dated 
in  the  August  of  that  year,  we  read :  **  If  this  unfortunate  king  had  been 
so  well  advised  as  to  have  made  peace  the  beginning  of  this  summer,  he 
might  in  a  great  measure  have  influenced  the  peace  between  France  and 
the  Allies,  and  made  other  kingdoms  happy.  I  am  extremely  touched 
with  the  misfortunes  of  this  young  king.  His  continued  successes,  and  • 
the  contempt  he  had  of  his  enemies,  have  been  his  ruin.*'§  Pultawa's 
day  classes  him  with  those  heroes,  glorieuXy  magnanimes,  of  whom  we 
are  told  there  are  so  many,  who  have  lived  one  day  too  long — oni  vicu 
trap  (Tun  jour, 

Du  Midi  iusqu'iL  I'Ourse  on  vantait  ce  monarqae 
Qoi  rempiit  tout  le  Nord  de  tumulte  et  de  sang. 
II  fuit ;  sa  gloire  tombe,  et  le  destin  lui  marque 
Son  veritable  rang. 


*  Don  Quixote,  II.  4. 

t  See  an  essay  of  Sir  Archibald's  in  Blaokwoody  No.  369,  p.  43. 
X  So,  in  verse,  may  Byron's  lines,  which  also  compare  the  Muscovite  expe- 
fienoes  of  Charles  and  Napoleon,  a  round  hundred  years  apart: 

"  Twas  after  dread  Poltowa's  day, 
When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughtered  army  lay. 
No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 
Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  passed  to  the  triumphant  Czar,         } 
And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear. 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one— a  thunderbolt  to  alL" 

MAZBfVJLf  TntrothtoUoH* 
{  Marlborough's  Despatches,  V.  6ia 
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Ce  m'Mtplas  oe  k^rot  giiidi^  par  la  viotoife. 
Par  qui  ions  les  guerriera  allaient  6tre  eS^c4si 
Cest  on  noafeau  Fjrrhusy  qui  va  grossir  rhistoire 
Dea  fameux  insens^.* 

Wdl-knowa  it  Bjron*8  pictm  of  the  flight  of  Chariei  after  ike 
bttd*,  *'  itained  with  hii  own  and  fabjeetf*  blo«l ;  forthoasaodi  fell  that 
flight  to  aid :  and  not  a  vcnoe  was  haard  to  upbmd  Andntion  in  fait 
fanmUod  hoar,"  thoorh  troth  might  now  apeak  oat,  ondanoted  bj  hinfflj 
show.  Hii  hone  is  alain,  and  ha  eeoapee  on  that  of  a  foUowofy  who  £m 
the  RnniaDs*  ilaTa.  Wom-oat,  he  lays  him  down  bj  a  aaragv  troe-— 
hia  Hmbi  atiff  with  woonda — ataric  with  cold.  Bat  in  tfaia  hoar  and  power 
of  darlmeet,  still  king-like  the  monardi  bean  his  fall,  and  makes,  ofta 
<<in  this  extrenw  of  ill,  Hia  pangs  the  Tasaak  of  his  will."t  That  anny 
of  his,  which  had  left  Baxonj  in  triamph,  was  Tirtoally  annihilated-  one- 
hatf  having  perished  widi  hanger,  and  the  other  half  eidier  been  mas- 
saoied  or  made  slares :  Charies  XII.  had  lost,  in  ona  daj,  the  frait  of 
nine  years'  laboor  and  of  almost  a  hondred  battles.:^  It  onlj  remained 
for  hmi  to  make  his  way  into  Turkey,  and  there  perhaps  hatch  the  nest- 
^gg  ^  A  fiitaxe  army,  at  the  diarges  of  the  Turk. 

Bitter  enoof  h  his  leeUnrs  must  haye  been,  as  he  lay  under  the  tree, 
while  his  enemies  beat  the  bashes  aroond,  to  find  the  fiigi^ye.  Bat  there 
he  lay,  as  safis,  and  eyen  more  at  ease,  to  all  appearance,  than  £d  oar 
Merry  Monaroh,  perdied  aloft,  innde  hu  tree.  There  was  no  semblance 
of  affinity  to  the  bearing  of  Mikon's  proud  defeated  spirit,  **  gnashin|p 
for  angaish,  and  despair,  and  siiame,  to  find  himself  not  matchless,  and 
his  pnde  hombled  by  such  rebuke."§  It  is  tme  that,  like  anoAer  of 
IMilton's  pnnoipaHties,  ^  as  one  he  stood  escaped  from  cruel  fight,  sore 
toil'd,  his  men  arms  to  havoc  hewn,'^||  but  not  like  him,  **  amidy  im 
aspect,"  or  despondent  in  diction.  Bu  plight  on  reaching  Ottoman  ter- 
ritory may  resemble  a  Greek  tragedian's  description : 

Hiei»  yhp  cb^/Nor  avmuix^P  K€p6p  h6pv 
£;^«»y,  fr6wouTi  fivpuHs  aXAfieposy 

but  his  spirit  might  be  characterised  in  the  apostrophe  of  a  yet  older 
poet — ^whose  ipstssima  verba,  however,  lest  the  reader  be  overdone  with 
well-sounding  Greek,  we  dilute  into  Mr.  Pope's  heroics  : 

— 0  worn  by  toils,  0  broke  in  fight, 
Still  are  new  toils  and  war  thy  dire  delight  P 
Will  martial  flames  for  ever  nte  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  heaven  resign'd?** 

'Tis  like  what  Hannibal  ezelaimed  of  Mareellna-^''  Gods !  what  can  be 
done  with  a  man  that  takes  good  fortune  and  bad  with  equal  indiflferenoe  ? 
What  other  man  is  there,  who  will  neither  give  any  time  to  rest,  when 
he  is  victorious,  nor  take  any,  when  he  is  beaten  ?   We  must  %ven  reserve 

*  Odes  de  J.  B.  Bootseau,  L  iL  la  f  Maasppa.  1  Voltaire. 

I  Paradise  Lost,  book  vi  ||  lUd.  f  Eoripi^  Orestes. 

**  Homer's  Odyssey  (by  Pope  and  Ca),  book  zii. 
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to  keep  up  the  figbt  with  him  for  ever;  tinee,  whether  succestful  or  not, 
be  if  ooDstantly  iiupelled  to  new  enterprLies  and  fresh  deeds  of  d4riofl%"* 
Indeed,  Charles  might  have  sat  for  Plutaroh's  portrait  of  Pyrrhos :  "^ut 
be  was  persuaded,  that  neither  to  annoy  others,  nor  to  be  annoyed  by 
tbenq,  was  a  life  insufferably  languishing  and  tedious.  Like  Achillea^  he 
could  not  endure  inaction ;  ^  he  pined  in  dull  repose  :  his  heart  indignaut 
bade  the  scene  change  to  war,  to  wounds,  and  death.'  •  •  •  .  His  bop« 
grew  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  oflT;  if  he  met  with  suocess,  he  only  oon- 
aidereil  it  as  a  step  to  greater  things  i  and  if  with  disappointment,  be 
endeavoured  to  compensate  it»  by  some  new  advantafpe>  and  would  let 
oeither  bis  victories  nor  his  losses  put  a  period  to  hb  disturbing  both  the 
wodd  and  himself/'f  ^^  was  of  another  King  of  Sweden,  bis  nammke» 
Charles  the  Tenth,  that  Dryden^  wrote^ 

The  ambitbos  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tost, 
On  this  band  gaiainj^  what  on  thftt  he  lost« 

but  the  lines  bare  the  look  of  being  meant  for  Charles  the  Twelfl;h — ^at 
first  sight  at  least,  and  to  unchronological  eyes.  Not  only  up  to  Pultawa's  * 
day,  but  up  to  the  last  day  of  bis  life^  was  it  the  ambitious  Swede's 
practical  doctrine  that,  as  the  old  admiral  in  Massinger  has  it,  ''  men  are 
men  only  when  they  dare  look  down  With  scorn  on  death  and  danger, 
imd  contemn  AU  opposition,  till  plumed  victory  Have  made  her  constant 
atand  upon  their  helmet8*'*§  But,  to  apply  the  criticism  of  another  of  our 
jDjd  dramatists!, 

Heput  too  miMb  wind  to  his  sail:  discretion 
And  hardy  valour  are  the  twins  of  honour, 
And  tturs  d  together,  make  a  conqueror  :|| 

bot  somehow  Charles  was  ^'made  a  oenqaeror**  without  the  aid,  pva. 
Bumably  indispensable,  of  one  of  the  alleged  twins,  diseretioBi  ia  whose 
absence,  however,  be  it  as  freely  stated,  be  was  alto  c^nmade. 

The  long  episode  of  bis  doings  on  Turkish  ground,  what  a  ^tesqve 
narrative  it  is !  How  full  of  whimsical  adventures,  pteposteroos  meidents, 
fkrcical  situations!  It  is  a  very  mild  version  of  bis  obstinate  sojourn  at 
Bender  to  say  of  it,  as  Earl  Chesterfield  does,  that  CharUs  *^  showed  a 
romantic  pride  in  withstanding  both  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  aad  the 
dictates  of  conmion  sense."^  His  Majesty's  freaks  of  temper,  during  his 
fire  years'  passive  mood  at  Bender — a  passive  voiee  as  irregular  ia  its 
moods  tod  tenses,  as  the  aettve  voice  of  the  same  verb,  nurrw,  bad  baen, 
for  the  nine  years  preeeding,-<-*were  a  world's  wonder,  a  Sultan's  despair. 
Budge  be  would  not  Not  iJl  the  power  of  the  Porte,  physieal  and  moral 
jbroe  combined,  could  stir  him  a  peg.  There  be  lay,  ^obstinateif 
dkyrmant,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  phrases  it,  urgmg  the  Turks  to  destroy  Caar 
peter — ^wbich  they  absolutely  oould  not,  though  they  now  and  then  tried; 
and  viziers  not  a  few  lost  their  heads  in  eonsequence.  <' Charles  lay 
iidienly  dormant ;  Danes  meanwhile  operating  upon  his  Holsteia  intef«sts 
and  adjoining  territories;    Saxons,  Russians  battering  continually  at 

■  III  ■  ■  I  >  ■  I  I  M  11  -^am^m^         i    i      i^^^— 

*  Flutar6h*8  Lives,  MarceUns.  f  Ibid.,  PitrInw. 

X  Astrna  Bedox.  I  Massinaer,  The  Unnatural  Combat 

I  Fletcher,  Bonduca.  ^  Hist  <rfangland,by  X^vd  Mahon,  voL  L  ch.  viL 
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Swedish  Pommera.  •  •  •  .  Bat  Charles  XII.  would  not  yield  %  whit; 
fent  orders  peremptorily,  from  his  bed  at  Beader  or  Demotica,  that  thera 
must  be  no  surrender.*^  At  length,  howerer,  and  all  at  onoe,  he  starts 
from  Ids  strange  lethargy  to  show  fight  for  hb  neglected  estates,  and 
scampers  off  inooenito  through  Germany,  arriying,  all  of  a  sudden,  at  hit 
town  of  Stralsund,  before  the  best  informed  circles  of  that  town  and  town- 
Aip  had  so  much  as  heard  of  his  departure  from  Bender. 

To  many  loyal  hearts  in  Sweden  it  might  now  seem  as  though  tbe  five 
years  so  ingloriously  wasted  in  that  distaot  refuge,  on  the  soQ  of  the 
circumcised  and  turbaned  Turk,  were  but  an  ugly  dream,  from  which  there 
was  now  a  healdiy  awaking — tiiat  they  but  resembled  in  frkct  that  ugly 
episode  in  the  life  of  Great  Babylon  s  king,  lus  seven  years  of  bestial 
sequesterment — and  that  now,  in  Charles's  case,  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar's^ 
his  reason  had  returned  unto  him,  and  that,  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
his  honour  and  brightness  would  return  unto  him,  and  his  counsellors  and 
his  lords  seek  unto  him,  and  he  be  established  in  his  kingdom,  and  excel- 
lent majesty  be  added  unto  him.  Thus  might  sanguine  loyalty  hope  and 
argue. 

Charles  was  now  about  thirty-two  years  old — and  four  more  would 
bring  his  rule  of  years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a  tale  that  is  told.  But  these 
were,  at  any  rate,  to  be  crammed  with  enterprise  and  action.  He  reached 
Stralsund,  m  a  cart,  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  a  dark  Noyember  morn- 
ing. For  well-nigh  three  weeks  past  he  had  not  been  to  bed,  so  to  bed 
he  went  now ;  but  they  had  to  cut  the  boots  fr^m  his  legs,  which  were 
too  much  swollen  to  allow  of  the  ordinary  process.  '*  As  he  was  in  want 
both  of  linen  and  clothes,"  writes  Voltaire,  ''  they  furnished  him  with  a 
wardrobe  the  best  the  place  could  afford,  and  with  all  expedition.  Harin^ 
slept  for  a  few  hours,  he  arose,  and  went  off  directly  to  reyiew  his  troops, 
and  ybit  his  fortifications.  The  same  day  he  despatched  orders  to  all 
parts,  for  renewing  the  war  against  his  enemies  with  greater  vigour  than 
eyer.''t  It  was  the  awaking  of  a  giant  refreshed  witii  wine.  Only  the 
wine  had  got  into  the  giant's  head,  and  never  indeed  got  out  of  it  He 
had  just  let  them  cut  off,  it  is  true,  the  seven-leagued  boots  in  which  he 
came  to  Stralsund ;  but  there  remained  a  sword  of  sharpness,  and  shoes 
of  swiftness,  by  aid  of  which  he  would  yet  again  startie  Europe  from  her 
propriety. 

So,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '^  Here  is  Charles  XH.  come  back ;  inflexible 
as  cold  Swedish  Iron,**  in  repudiating  the  treaties  and  arrangements  entered 
into^  in  his  absence,  and  to  his  prejudice,  by  negotiating  neighbours.  *\  Is 
he  a  bankrupt,  then,  that  you  will  sell  his  towns  by  auction  P'  Louis  XIV., 
at  his  last  gasp,  tries  hard  to  take  Charles's  part  with  effect;  but  dies,  the 
grand  monarque,  re  infectd, — dies  while  Charles,  his  ally,  is  arguing  and 
battling  against  all  the  world,  **  with  only  a  grandiloquent  Ambassador 
to  help  him  from  Louis."  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  too,  who  ^  had 
a  true  personal  regard  for  Charles  XH.,  a  man  made  in  many  respects 
after  his  own  heart,"  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  into  mildness  and 
policy.    But  Charles  would  not  be  persuaded,  would  not  listen  to  reasons 

*  History  of  Friedrich  H,  book  iv.  ch.  v# 
t  Histoire  de  Chades  Xn.,  ch.  viL 
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of  policy,  would  not  believe  that  his  estate  was  banknipt,  or  that  his  towns 
— Swedish  Stettin,  for  instance— could  be  put  into  pawn.     ''Danes^ 

Saxons,  Russians,  even  George  L  of  England hare  to  combine 

against  him,  and  see  to  put  him  down."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  siego  of 
Stralsund,  to  which  the  campaign  pretty  sooif  reduced  itself,  was  done 
mainly  by  the  Prussian  monarch — the  details  of  which  siege,  again  to 
quote  Mr.  Carlyle,  are  still  on  record,  and  had  once  a  certain  fame  in  the 
world.  *^  It  lasted  till  mid-winter,  under  continual  fierce  counter^more- 
ments  and  desperate  sallies  from  the  SwecBsh  Lion,  standins^  at  bay  there 
against  all  the  world."  But  in  vun — baited  as  the  roused  lion  there  was 
by  yeterans  who  had  learned  their  art  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
**  The  Lion  King's  fierce  sallies,  and  desperate  valour,  could  not  avail. 
Point  after  point  was  lost  for  him."  We  see  him  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen, 
dashing,  like  a  fire-flood,  against  ditch  and  palisade ;  tearing  at  j^ei 
which  prove  impregnable  to  his  cannon  and  him  ;  storming  and  ragbg 
forward,  again  and  again,  now  here,  now  there ;  but  met  everywhere  by 
steady  deadly  musketry,  and  forced  to  retire,  wounded  and  discomfited. 
**  Poor  Chanes,  there  had  been  no  sleep  for  him  that  night,  and  little  for 
very  many  nights :  *  on  getting  to  horse,  on  the  shore  at  Stralsund,  be 
fieunted  repeatedly ;  fell  out  of  one  faint  into  another ;  but  such  was  his 
rage,  he  always  recovered  himself,  and  got  on  horseback  a^ain.'*  Poor 
Charles :  a  bit  of  right  royal  Swedish-German  stuff,  after  his  kind ;  and 
tragically  ill  bested  now  at  last !  This  is  his  exit  he  is  now  makins^, — 
still  in  a  consistent  manner.  It  is  fifteen  years  now  since  he  waded  aiKore 
at  Copenhagen,  and  first  heard  the  bullets  whistle  round  him.  Since 
which  time,  what  a  course  has  he  run ;  crashing  athwart  all  manner  of 
ranked  armies,  diplomatic  combinations,  right  onward,  like  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  tearing  off  many  solemn  wigs  in  those  Northern  peurts,  and  scatter- 
ing them  upon  the  winds, — even  as  he  did  his  own  full-bottom  wig,  im- 
patiently, on  that  first  day  at  Copenhagen,  finding  it  unfurthersome  for 
actual  business  in  battlcf 

*'  In  about  a  month  hence,  the  last  important  homwork  is  forced : 
Charles,  himself  seen  fiercely  fighting  on  the  place,  is  swept  away  from 
his  last  homwork ;  and  the  general  storm,  now  altogether  irresistible^  is 
evidently  at  hand.  On  entreaty  from  his  followers,  entreaty  often  re- 
newed, with  tears  even  (it  is  said)  and  on  bended  knees,  Charles  at  last 
consents  to  go.  He  left  no  orders  for  surrender ;  would  not  name  the 
word ;  ^  left  only  ambiguous  vague  orders.'  "^ 

About  nightfall,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1715,  he  made  his  way,  in 
a  little  boat,  to  a  Swedish  frigate  that  lay  above  a  mile  out,  through  solid 
ice  that  had  to  be  out  piecemeal  as  he  went  on.  The  Ring  of  Prussia  is 
said  to  have  been  benevolently  anxious  that  he  should  escape,  and  the 
Kinfi"  of  Denmark  malevolently  resolved  that  he  should  noi.  Escape  he 
did,Tiowever, — though  a  Danish  frigate,  they  tell  us,  all  but  took  lum  in 
the  act.  Stories,  seemingly  feibulous,  are  told  of  his  hair-breadth  'seizes, 
and  moving  accidents  by  flood,  as  formeriy  by  field.  All  that  is  certain 
is,  that  he  "  vanished  at  this  point  into  Scandinavia ;  and  general  Europe 

*  Buchholz,  L  36.  t  Kohlert  Milmhtbuiigun(f€ay  XIV.  Sid. 

X  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IL,  book  U.  ch.  v. 
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sever  saw  him  more.  Vaimhed  into  a  cloud  of  antenable  schemes,  gcdded 
by  Alberoni,  Baron  Gorts,  and  others;  wild  schemes,  financial,  diplo- 
matic, warlike,  nothing  not  chimerical  in  them  but  his  own  onqnenchable 
real  energy;— -and  found  bis  death  (by  assassination,  as  appears)  in  the 
trenches  of  Frederickshall,  among  the  Norway  Hills,  one  winter  mght, 
tluree  years  hence.  Assassination*  instigated  by  the  Swedish  Official 
Persons,  it  is  thought.  The  bullet  passed  through  both  his  temples ;  h# 
had  dapt  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  leant 
against  the  parapet,  in  that  attitude, — gone  upon  a  long  march  now.*^ 
The  Modem  Orlando,  moralising  on  the  fact  that  so  few  of  "  Earth's 
lifing  thunderbolts,  her  warrior  kings,*'  have  ^' burnt  out  upon  their 
pillow" — an  uncomfortable  quasi-Hibernian  sort  of  metaphor,  perhaps; 
and,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  Modem  Orlando  Dr.  Croly? — ^introduces  a 
description  of  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  Swede-King's  final 
exit: 

I  sometimes  tisit  scenes,  where  famous  men 

Have  dropped  that  restless  particle,  the  sooL 

This  led  me,  Frederiosball,  to  thy  wild  glen. 

The  field  of  battle  nearest  to  the  Pole, 

Where  Charles,  the  hero,  found  the  warrior's  goaL 

You  make  the  land,  by  Norway's  storm-beat  l^ach. 

Up-helm;  and  follow,  where  the  Ocean's  roll 

Bursts  roaring  thro'  a  mountain's  marble  breach ; 

All,  thundering  surge  without, — within,  a  dark  deep  Beach. 

«        •  .  «  •  •  • 

Now,  climb  the  hill-top !  In  the  vale  below. 
Lies,  like  a  group  of  molehills,  rredericshall. 
The  shatter^  guardian  of  its  re^m  of  snow ; 
No  bnger  worth  the  waste  of  shell  and  ball. 

*  Since  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote,  it  should  be  remarked,  the  Swedish  government, 
anxious  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether  Charles  fisll  in  fidr  and  open  flj^t,  cur 
was  done  to  death  by  foul  means  on  his  own  side,  directed  a  carefdl  examinatioin 
to  be  made  of  his  remains.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  August,  1859 ;  when,  in 
the  presence  of  the  reigning  king,  Charles  XV.,  and  of  not  a  fiBw  dons  and  hi^ 
wigs,  medical  and  magisterial,  the  royal  sarcophagus  and  coffin  were  opened,  and 
the  state  of  the  head,  where  the  fatal  wound  was  inflicted,  very  closely  scmtinisecL 
A  previous  jM7«r-morfen»  examination  had  taken  place  in  1746. 

At  the  inquest  in  '59,  we  are  told,  among  other  little  details,  collateral  to  the 
mam  issue,  that,  in  place  of  a  cap,  the  head  of  the  royal  corpse  was  eacurdedwith 
a  *<  withered  wreath  of  laurel;"  that  the  top  of  the  head  was  bald,  but  the  back 
and  sides  covered  with  thin  light  brown  hair,  interspersed  with  giey,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  that  the  fkce  was  of  course  shrunken,  but  still  riiowed 
the  aqailine  fbrm  of  the  nose ;  that  the  upper-lip  was  sooMwhat  drawn  back--tlia 

Setids  slightly  open— the  skin  parchment-like,  and  of  a  greyi^yellow— wbile 
e  expression  worn  by  the  features  was  very  calm  and  solemn. 

Examining  the  fractured  skull,  the  commissioned  tnedid  were  of  opinion  thstt 
the  ftital  missile,  which  had  evidently  passed  through  the  king's  head  firom  left  to 
right,  was  probably  a  musket  or  grape-shot,  and  that  it  must  have  been  fired  fraok 
a  distance— its  velocity  having,  manifestly,  been  partly  spent  before  it  struck  him* 
Kor  was  there  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  struck  by  more  than  one  misaile. 
On  the  whole,  the  commissioners,  like  good  Swedes,  were  rejoicingly  of  one  accord 
that  it  was  not  by  foul  play  that  Charles  met  his  death. 

Theur  report  of  the  investigation  was  duly  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  journal 
^,^— an  accredited  organ  of  the  Swedish  Society  of  Physicians— in  the  spring 
of  1860.  And  in  the  following  autumn  an  abridged  account  of  it  appeared  m  the 
Medical  Times,  firom  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin. 

t  Carlyle,  I.  438. 
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A  simple  pillar  marks  his  nameless  fall, 
Whose  name  once  made  the  ears  of  Europe  ring. 
Oh,  Fame,  thou  jilt  of  jilts !  and  is  this  all  P 
His  all,  who  clipped  the  Russian  Eagle's  wing ; 
The  man  of  iron  soul—ay,  "  every  inch  a  King  ?" 

His  end  was  sudden ; — ^yet  it  might  be  worse ; — 

Sebastian  nenshed  in  a  den,  or  dyke ; 

Luther's  old  Caesar,  with  a  nun  for  nurse ; 

The  Lntzen  King,  by  pistol  or  by  pike ; 

Others  by  poison,  spleen,  or  what  you  like. 

But  thine,  bold  Charles,  was  death  without  a  groan^ 

Thy  hand  upon  thy  sword,  in  act  to  strike ; 

Thy  forehead  to  the  foe. — Thy  spirit  flown :    • 

Escaping,  at  one  gasp,  gout,  heartache,  and — a  throne  !* 

So,  at  any  rate,  vanished  Charles  the  Twelfth, — to  take  leave  of  him 
in  the  words  of  quite  another  moralist ;  so  he  vanished,  '<  the  distressed 
Official  Persons  and  Nobility  exploding  upon  him  in  that  rather  damnable 
way, — anxious  to  slip  their  muzzles  at  any  cost  whatever.  A  man  of 
antique  character ;  true  as  a  child,  simple,  even  bashful,  and  of  a  strenffth 
and  valour  rarely  exampled  among  men.  Open-hearted  Antique  popvda- 
tions  would  have  much  worshipped  such  an  Appearance;— Voltaire,  too, 
for  die  artificial  modems,  has  nuule  a  myth  of  hmi,  of  another  type ;  one 
of  those  impossible  cast-iron  gentlemen,  heroically  mad,  such  as  they 
abow  in  the  Playhouses,  pleasant  but  not  profitable,  to  an  undisceming 
Fablict  The  last  of  the  Swedish  Kings  died  in  this  wav;  and  the  un- 
muzEled  Official  Persons  have  not  made  much  way  of  kinging  it  in  his 
atead.  Charles  died;  and,  as  we  may  say,  took  the  life  of  Sweden  alon|^ 
with  him ;  for  it  has  never  shone  among  the  Nations  since,  or  been  much 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  its  misfortunes,  spasmodic  impotences  and 
unwisdoms."}  Whether,  however,  Charles's  peculiar  mode  of  govern- 
ment may  not  have  been  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  alleged  national 
collapse,  may  be  here  left  as  a  vexed,  if  not  properly  an  open,  question. 

*  The  Modem  Orlando,  canto  v.  st.  58^6. 

t  «« See  Alderfeld  {MiUimy  Hisioty  qf  CkarUs  3JL,  London,  1740,  2  vols.,  *  from 
the  Swedish/  through  the  French)  and  Kohler  {MunabdutU^mgm\  iat  some 
authentic  traits  of  his  life  and  him.*' 

X  Carlyle,  M  sopriu 
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A  FEDERAL  FOBAY. 

AN    AMERICAN    SKETCH. 

Br.  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

**  The  ooDtratt  ia  freqnenUj  drawn  hj  aor  old  men  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Englith,  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  the  condoct  of  the  hordea  of  linocdn  now.  The 
Bngliah  inraded  ua,  bnt  retpected  the  property  and  regarded  the  righta  of  nn- 
Armed  eitixent.  'the  tame  counties  have  been  invaded  by  Lincoln.  He  has  de- 
Taitated  and  laid  them  waste." — Letter  from  Captam  Maury^  C.  Navg^  on  Amtrioim 
4fittn,  to  Admiral  Fax  Bo^  R.N^  Meteorological  Departmmtt  Board  pf  Trade  mi 
Jidmiraltjf^  LoitdoiL^Atkemetumf  Dec,  21,  1861. 

It  was  a  bright  but  somewhat  cold  morning,  when  a  party  of  marines 
nod  soldiers — the  latter  a  portion  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  firom  one 
of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union— descended  the  side  of  the  Federal 
sloop  of  war  Indiana^  which  was  lying  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a 
tolerably  large  river  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  got  into  some  boats  that  were  tossing  on  the  waves 
beneath.  The  men  were  all  well  armed,  and  the  whole  parW  seemed  in 
high  spirits,  wish  the  single  exception  of  the  captain  of  the  sloop-of-war, 
who  looked  somewhat  downcast  and  uneasy.  He,  however,  gave  his 
orders  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  but  he  appeared  displeased  at  the  jests  whidi 
some  of  the  men,  with  little  regard  to  due  subordination,  were  bandying 
with  each  other  about  the  work  they  "  guessed"  they  were  to  be  employed 
on,  and  thundered,  "  Silence,  there !  You  are  to  ao  your  du^,  and  not 
to  babble  among  yourselves." 

And  what  was  the  duty  on  which  they  were  going  to  be  engaged  ? 

They  were  starting  on  a  marauding  expedition.  They  were  to  march 
a  little  way  inland,  towards  a  few  country-houses,  where  some  of  the  most 
opulent  families  in  the  neighbourhood  resided,  and  were  to  pillage  them 
and  bum  them  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  chivahrio  enterprise  certainly, 
remmding  one  of  the  £iys  when  the  Norse  pirates  used  to  make  descents 
on  the  shores  of  France,  England,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  ravaging 
and  destroying  everything  that  came  within  their  reach,  and  then 
escaping  with  their  booty  to  their  own  wild  fiords  and  fastnesses.  Bat  it 
was  not  exactly  a  mode  of  warfare  to  be  expected  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  among  a  peo^  deeming  themselves  civilised  and  Christian, 
however  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  the  followers  of  Odin,  whose  highest 
anticipation  of  delight  in  the  future  world  was  to  drink  mead,  or  pro- 
bably some  more  celestial  beverage,  from  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered 
foes. 

Nevertheless,  plunder  and  destruction  of  property,  if  not  slaughter, 
were  the  avowed  objects  of  this  gallant  band,  who  were  comman<kd  by 
Captain  Weston,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Indiana^  Lieutenants  Davidson 
and  Muggins,  of  the  New  England  Volunteers,  and  a  non-commissioned 
oflBcer  of  marines.  A  few  sailors  made  up  the  rather  heterogeneous 
party. 

Captain  Weston  was  not  only  the  commander-in-chief,  but  also  the 
gtnde  of  this  fraction  of  the  Federal  forces,  for  he  knew  the  locality  well. 
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having  been  not  long  before  employed  on  a  survey  of  the  coast — a 
peaceftil  survey — made  for  the  general  good,  before  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  had  taken  place.  While  employed  on  this  expedition,  he  had  been 
most  hospitably  received  by  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
visited  on  particularly  intimate  terms  at  the  house  of  Mr.  ^^llars — the 
Tery  one  which,  being  nearest  the  coast,  was  to  be  first  attacked.  No 
wonder  that  Captain  Weston  looked  grave  and  uneasy.  Was  memory 
busy  conjuring  up  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in  that  house — the  pleasant 
hours  he  had  spent  there,  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  all  its  in- 
mates? Could  the  fierce  pasnons  aroused  by  civil  war  annihilate  the 
cherished  feelings  of  the  past,  and  awaken  a  stem  pride  in  performing 
the  dreadful  duties  entailed  by  it  ?    Perhaps  so — for 

The  human  heart  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

The  party  marched  on,  without  any  display  of  flags,  or  sound  of  bugle 
or  drum,  through  the  quiet  country,  passins^  by  a  little  village,  or  fishing 
hamlet,  without  attempting  to  do  the  slightest  injury  to  its  humble  in- 
habitants, some  of  whom  gazed  at  them  with  curiosity,  while  others  fied 
in  terror. 

^*  Suppoie  we  try  our  hand  on  this  hole  we  are  passing,**  cried  Mr. 
Muggins,  **  and  miuce  a  nice  little  bonfire  of  it  ?" 

'*  And  so  give  warning  to  the  country  round  that  we  are  coming,  and 
bring  the  dragoons  down  on  us,  if  they  are  at  ,**  replied  Captain 

Weston,  shttrpiy.     *'  That  would  be  a  wise  act  indeed !" 

'^  I  would  rather  meet  these  same  dragoons,'*  exclaimed  Lieutenant 
Davidson,  *^  than  go  only  to  encounter  and  frighten  a  parcel  of  women 
and  chikhren.'* 

'<  Why  should  you  think  that  the  place  is  denuded  of  men  ?**  asked 
Captain  Weston. 

'*  Because  I  suppose  the  gentlemen — at  least  the  young  ones — have 
gone  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army  as  volunteers,  and  are  absent, 
therefore,  from  their  homes,  as  I  am  from  mine.  Weston,  I  don*t  half 
like  being  turned  into  a  land-pirate.  I  would  fight  the  rebels  with  all 
ray  heart  and  soul  in  a  fair  open  fight,  but  this  sneaking  sort  of  work  I 
can't  endure." 

*^  Go  back  to  the  Indiana^  then ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to 
maoafl^  the  business  without  you." 

'*  Well,  there's  no  fun  in  fighting  without  getting  some  booty,  say  I!" 
exclaimed  Muggins ;  ''  and  I'm  not  very  particular  where  it  comes 
from.  I  dare  say  the  people  we're  going  to  touch  up  first  are  tarnation 
rich.** 

No  one  answered  him,  and  almost  unbroken  silence  was  maintained 
during  the  rest  of  the  march,  which  was  shortened  by  Captain  Weston's 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  circuitous 
route  by  the  highway,  he  led  them  occasionally  across  meadows  and  fields, 
and  thn>ngh  by-paths,  so  thiit  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  in  view 
of  Rosemount,  a  handsome  house  standing  on  the  lower  dedirity  of  a  hill 
that  was  thickly  wooded  half  way  up.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  sloping 
lawn,  that  looked  like  a  gigantic  carpet  of  green  velvet,  while  on  one  side 
were  some  tall  shrubberies,  and  on  the  other  smilmg  gardens,  ornamented 
by  jets  d'eau,  pretty  summer-houses,  and  terraced  walks  bordered  with 
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magBifioeDt  flowers.  At  •  Uttlo  dittaoca  low«r  down  were  to  be  seen  the 
negro  ho«eee»  formiDg  a  neat  little  settlement,  shaded  by  treeSf  and  with 
a  livnlet,  dear  as  crystal^  flowing  past  it.  It  was  a  pictoresque  and  a 
peaceful  seene. 

But  no  living  creature  was  to  be  descried,  nor  even  the  bark  of  a  dog 
to  be  heard.  Had  the  family  been  apprised  of  the  intended  attack  and 
deserted  the  place?  Perhaps  Captain  Weston  wished  in  his  heart  that 
this  might  be  the  case ;  but  he  made  no  remark,  while  Davidson  coold  not 
refrain  firom  expressing  his  hope  that  they  might  find  nothing  but  the 
bare  walls,  and  Mugg^  intimated  to  his  companions  his  fear  that  there 
was  a  trap  laid  for  them.  Captain  Weston  thought  this  was  not  im- 
probable, and  therefore  proposed  that  most  of  the  party  sliould  conceal 
themselves  in  little  groups  behind  walls,  bushes,  and  trees,  while  he,  Lieu- 
tenant Davidson,  and  half  a  dozen  picked  men  should  go  forward  to  re- 
•onaoitre  the  premises.  This  arrangement  was  of  course  agreed  to  by 
ail,  except  by  Muggins,  who  dreaded  that  Weston  and  Davidson  would 
possess  themselves  of  whatever  money  aud  portable  articles  of  value  could 
be  found  before  they  called  him  and  the  men  in  ambush  up.  He  judged 
of  others  by  himself  and  his  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  refused  to  remain 
behind ;  so  the  three  oflicers  and  the  six  others  proceeded  towards  the 
dwelling-house.     Not  a  soul  was  visible,  and  the  hont  door  was  oloeed. 

*'  Wait  here  a  moment,"  said  Captain  Weston ;  "  I  will  just  go  round 
the  comer  quietly.  The  library  is  there,  and  one  of  its  wmdows  can  be 
opened,  I  know,  from  the  outside,  if  the  shutters  are  not  ilMtened." 

The  lieutenants  and  their  men  halted  before  the  two  or  three  broad 
it^  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Captain  Weston  stole  softly  up  the 
narrower  g^vel  walk  by  the  side  of  the  house.  He  tried  one  of  the 
wipdows,  and  the  sash,  as  it  had  often  done  in  days  gone  by,  yielded  to 
his  touch.  He  stooped  and  jumped  into  the  room,  but  he  luui  hardly 
raised  his  head  when  he  perceived  a  young  lady,  who  had  opened  a  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  enter  the  library  at  the  same  moment. 

Captain  Weston  stopped  short,  while  he  exclaimed,  *'  Aurora  I  Yam 
here?" 

*< Charles,  dear!  dear  Charles!"  cried  die  young  lady,  bounding 
forward,  her  beautiful  face  lighted  up  with  joy.  "  What  miracle — what 
aspecial  blessing  of  Providence  sent  $/ou  here  jurt  now?  We  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  some  Federal——"  she  hesitated  a 
moment — *'  some  lawless  men,  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Federal 
troops;  but  now  that  you  are  here,  you  will  protect  us,  and  prevent  their 
outrages." 

**  When  did  you  come  here  ?"  he  asked,  hurriedly.  "  I  thought— I 
hoped  you  were  safe  at  your  father's  house." 

**  My  imde  had  to  go  to  Norfolk  on  business.  My  cousins  are  both 
away  with  General  Beauregard's  army,  and  my  poor  aunt  has  been  lately 
SBch  an  mvalid  that  she  could  not  be  left  without  some  companionship.  I 
came  to  stay  with  her,  and  arrived  here  only  yesterday  evening.  Oh, 
dearest  Charles !  this  is  a  cruel  war— -a  dreadful  state  of  things !  How 
little  we  anticipated  such  a  meeting  when  we  parted  last !" 

She  had  taken  <Hie  of  his  hands  between  both  her  own,  and  was  press 
ing  it  with  her  Boh  fingers.  She  did  not  perceive  that  it  lay  there  cold 
and  rigid,  like  the  hand  of  a  corpse. 
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^  Aurora^  you  most  not  0taj  here ;  joar  aunt  and  you  must  take  shelter 
sotnewhere  else.  Go  at  once  to  the  negro  bontes— ^to  old  Tibby's  will  be 
heat ;  yon  wUl  be  safe  there.'* 

'*  Bat,  Charlee,  you  are  a  Federal  officer ;  you  must  hare  some  influence 
•rer  theae  marauders.  You  will  never  let  them  plunder  any  uncle's  pro« 
perty  and  destroy  his  house!  Good  Heavens!"  she  cried,  ''here  they 
eome.     Oh,  Charles,  save  «!'* 

The  tramp  of  fbet  was  heard  on  the  gravel  walk^  and  presently 
Muggina,  followed  by  Davidson,  entered  the  library  by  the  open  window, 
while  the  six  men  formed  a  semicircle  round  it  on  the  outside. 

**  Halloa!"  cried  Maggins,  with  an  oath  and  a  coarse  laugh,  *'  this  is 
one  way  of  reconnoitring — dilly-dallying  with  a  pretty  gal.  I  dare  say 
youVe  had  a  kiss,  and  it's  my  turn  now." 

Aurora  dropped  Captain  Weston's  hand  and  drew  back  a  few  paces, 
while  she  looked  at  the  vulgar  intruder  with  a  flashing  eye. 

Davidson  cpiickly  placed  himself  between  her  and  Muggins,  and  bow- 
ing respectfully  to  Aurora,  he  said, 

^  Young  lady,  you  had  better  not  remain  here,  nor  indeed  in  the  house. 
Seek  safety  somewhere  else,  I  beseech  of  you." 

^^  Captain  Weston  knows  us  well !"  said  Aurora,  without  evincing  the 
least  alarm.     <<  He  will  not  allow  any  one  to  injure  us." 

**  Thaf  8  a  good  'un  !"  cried  Muggins,  thmstiog  his  tongue  to  one  side 
of  his  wide  mouth.  <<  What  did  he  bring  us  here  for,  then  ?  He  said  he 
knew  even  every  rat-hole  in  the  house ;  that  he  had  often  been 

Up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber. 

He  was  a  tarnation  lucky  dog — eb,  Davidson  ?  Bat  he's  come  on  an- 
other errand  now,  I  guess,  than  billing  and  cooing ;  he's  eome  to  do  a 
Kttle  job  first  in  the  way  of  booty,  and  then  to  oaake  the  house  too  hot 
for  the  rebels  that  live  in  it." 

*^  It  is  false,"  cried  Aurora,  stamping  her  little  foot  in  anger  on  the 
ground.     ^  You  slander  him  basely." 

''  Ask  Davidson  if  you  don't  believe  me  ;i  ask  those  fellows  out  there ; 
ask  himself,  he  can't  deny  it" 

Captain  Weston  was  standing  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  pilkr  of  salt  or  a  statue  of  stone.  Aurora  sprang 
forwards,  and  grasping  his  arm,  cried  in  great  agitation, 

''  Charles !  oh  Charies  I  tell  me  that  this  is  not  true  ;  tell  me  that  you 
have  not  come  here  to  rob,  and  murder,  and  destroy;  tell  me  that  you 

have  not  thrown  off  the  ties  of  friendship,  the  ties  of ^"     She  stopped 

a  second,  and  then  went  on~<<  the  ties  of  affection,  the  faith  that  you  so 
lately  vowed.  Speak,  Charles  Weston !  speak,  and  deny  this  monstrous 
accusation !" 

Captain  Weston  glanced  for  a  moment  at  ihe  beautifol  girl,  whose 
usually  sweet  and  placid  countenance  was  glowing  with  emotion;  then, 
averting  his  eyes,  he  answered  in  a  low  and  husky  voice  : 

"  I  must  perform  my  duty  to  my  country  at  every  oosti  and  at  every 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  my  honour  demanded^— ^" 

^  Hush !  Do  not  spec^  of  your  honour ;  you  have  forfoited  Ma^," 
she  exclaimed,  imperiously. 

''  We  did  not  come  here  only  to  hxM  a  palaver,  as  the  Indians  say ; 
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instead  of  stamping  yoar  foot,  and  taking  the  urs  of  a  tragedy  qneen, 
y6u  had  better  show  us  quietly  where  the  money  and  the  plate  is  kept," 
cried  Muggins^  rudely.  Then  turning  to  Weston  he  said,  ^'  Captain 
Weston,  if  you're  going  to  turn  tail,  1*11  take  the  command.  Come 
along,  young  ooman,"  he  added,  laying  his  broad  red  paw  upon  Aurora's 
shoulder. 

Captain  Weston  started,  and  at  the  same  moment  both  he  and  David- 
son seized  Muggins's  arm,  and  released  Aurora  from  his  rude  touch. 

<<  Come  with  me,"  cried  Weston,  "and  you  shall  &^t  what  you  want." 

"  Presently,"  replied  Muggins ;  "  but  a  word  with  the  men  first." 

He  strode  to  the  open  window,  sud  something  to  the  men  outside,  who 
immediately  disappeared,  and  then  followed  Weston  out  of  the  room. 

Aurora  and  Mr.  Davidson  were  left  alone. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  sud,  calmly,  '*  but  do  I  understand  aright  that 
the  object  of  this  vbit  is  to  sack  the  house,  and  then  to  bum  it  ? 

"  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  replied ;  "  and  when  the  rest  of  the 
men  come  up,  I  fear  there  will  be  wild  work.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
seek  for  yourself,  and  any  other  ladies  who  may  be  in  the  house,  a  safer 
shelter.  We  have  orders  not  to  touch  the  negro  houses.  Let  me  escort 
you  to  one  of  them." 

'*  Thank  you,  we  shall  find  our  own  way.  You  must  remain  to  do 
your  dvJty^^  she  answered,  with  a  sneering  emphasis  on  the  word  duty. 

'^  This  discreditable  and  odious  duty  was  not  sought  by  me  at  least," 
cried  Davidson ;  <<  it  was  forced  on  me." 

"  Was  it  also  forced  on  Charles  Weston  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

^'  I  think  not ;  he  might  have  avoided  it" 

^<  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  the  truth  in  regard  to  your 
frieipd,  and " 

^'  He  is  not  my  friend,"  said  Davidson,  interrupting  her,  *'  nor  is  that 
brutal  Muggins.  I  am  unhappily  associated  with  them,  but  I  despise 
them  both." 

After  hastily  thanking  him  for  wishing  to  provide  for  her  safety, 
Aurora  lefb  the  library,  and  hurried  up-stairs  to  the  chamber  of  her 
invalid  aunt.  She  found  the  poor  woman  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
wringing  her  hands  in  helpless  terror,  while  Phcebe,  her  sambo  waiting- 
maid,  was  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  groaning  dismally. 

"  Aunt,  put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl ;  fill  your  pocket  with  all  the 
money  in  your  desk,  and  as  much  of  your  jewellery  as  you  can  carry, 
and  make  your  escape  directly  to  the  negro  houses.  The  ruffians  who 
have  just  broken  into  the  house  have  orders  not  to  touch  the  neffro 
houses.  Go  to  old  Tibby's,  you  will  be  safe  there.  And  you,  Phoebe, 
make  up  quickly  a  small  parcel  of  your  mistress's  clothes,  and  take  her 
through  the  shrubbery  to  your  grandmother's  house.  Be  quick,  be  quick, 
or  you  will  be  burned  alive!" 

"How  do  you  know  that  we  shall  be  in  less  danger  at  the  negro 
houses  than  here,  Aurora  ?     Who  told  you  so  ?" 

^'  Charles  Weston,"  gasped  Aurora.  "  He  desired  me  to  get  you  out 
of  this  house  and  4own  to  Tibby's  immediately." 

^'Charles  Weston  I"  echoed  the  old  lady,  in  great  astonishment. 
"What  brought  him  here  ?  When  did  he.  arrive  ?  Did  you  expect 
him  ?    Ah,  I  dare  say,  you  sly  girl,  you  knew  he  was  coming,  though 
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jaa  did  not  tell  me.  Wdl,  thaok  Heaven  he  i$  here.  Phoebe,  go  and 
call  Captain  Weston  to  me;  tell  him  I  most  see  him  immediately. 
Aurora,  I  shall  put  the  house  and  ourselves  under  his  protection,"  she 
added,  nnj^ning  the  shawl  which  her  niece  had  just  wrapped  round 
Aer* 

**  He  cannot  protect  you,  aunt,  if  he  would;  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
marauding  party." 

**Tou  must  be  mad,  child,  to  say  so;  terror  has  turned  your  brab. 
Charles  Weston,  our  fHend,  your  lover,  almost  your  affianced  husband? 
Impossible !" 

*^  It  is  too  true,  aunt;  and  hark  that  crash !  The  work  of  destruction 
has  begun." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  Phoebe  crept  under  the  bed  to  hide 
herself,  and  Mrs.  Villars  sank  almost  hunting  on  a  soCeu  Aurora  walked 
firmly  to  the  door,  and  opened  it.  She  had  half  hoped  that  Charles 
Weston  himself  might  have  come  to  assist  in  her  aunt's  escape,  but  it 
was  only  ''  Uncle  Louis,"  as  he  was  called,  one  of  the  head  domestics, 
who  had  lived  in  the  family  from  his  infancy. 

*'  Miss  Rora,  you  and  missis  mus  go  to  de  neger  house,  maum  ;  dese 
dom  Yankees  will  be  up  here  soon." 

**  Where  is  Captain  Weston,  Louis  P"  cried  Mrs.  Villars. 

**  Trying  to  break  open  massa's  bureau,  missis ;  he  and  one  of  dem 
debils — beg  pardon,  Miss  Rora,  it  is  de  terrible  trut." 

''I  know  it  is,"  replied  Aurora,  bitterly;  ''but,  Louis,  you  wish  to 
save  your  mistress's  lire,  and  your  master's  property,  I  am  sure.  Run  to 
the  stables,  saddle  Bayard — the  fleetest  horse  there,  I  think — and  ride 
£oT  your  life  to  the  barracks  near  «—  town.  See  Major  Fitzwilliam, 
tell  him  what  is  going  on  here,  and  beg  him  to  send  some  of  the  dragoons 
directly.  Stop,  I  will  write  a  line  to  him,  and  if  he  is  away,  give  it  to 
whatever  officer  is  in  command." 

She  turned  to  a  pretty  writing-table,  and  scrawled  off  a  hurried  note, 
mentioning  the  attack  by  the  ^derals  and  their  intention  to  bum  the 
house  after  having  plundered  it,  and  entreating  that  he  would  either 
bring  or  send  assistance  without  delay.     She  concluded  with : 

"  Save  my  poor  aunt — save  my  absent  uncle's  property — and  rely  on 
the  deep  gratitude  of  *'  Aurora  Villars." 

**  Take  this,  Louis,  and  do  not  lose  a  moment ;  but  before  you  go,  if 
you  can  see  Robin,  send  him  to  me." 

Louis  went,  and  almost  immediately  after  Robin,  an  elderly  negro 
man,  who  was  a  confidential  servant,  came. 

''  Robin,"  asked  Aurora,  <*  how  many  of  these  wretches  are  there  ?" 

*'  Me  no  count  dem  yet,  Miss  Rora,  but  dere  is  a  good  many." 

"  What  are  they  about?" 

*<  Some  of  dem  is  stuffing  awa^  in  de  kitchen  and  de  pantry ;  some  of 
dem  is  in  the  dining-room,  steahng  de  silver  forks  and  tf|K>ons  from  de 
luncheon-table ;  some  in  de  pore  drawing-rooms,  breaking  our  beautiful 
chancy.    Oh,  Miss  Rora !  what  sail  we  do  ?" 

"  Listen,  Robin :  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar— pretend  to  be  on 
their  dde— inveigle  Uiem  into  the  cellar,  knock  in  the  hwtd  of  a  puncheon 
of  old  nun,  show  them  the  brandy  and  the  champagnOi  encourage  them 
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to  drink,  and,  depend  on  it,  moat  of  them  will  aoon  be  in  a  tlato  of  i 
intoxication.*^ 

Robin  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  ae  he  replied: 

**  Eh,  ^,  Miss  Rora !  You  railiy  one  good  gininal.  I  bc^  dej  will 
ditok  till  dey  all  dead  carpses." 

With  this  obaritable  wish  old  Robin  departed,  and  Anrora  managed 
to  get  her  aunt  and  Pheebe  quietly  down  a  back  staircase  and  ai^jr 
within  the  shelter  of  the  shrobberj,  a  path  throagh  which  led  down  to 
Ae  aegro  hooset.  She  lefit  them  there,  and,  telling  Mrs.  ViHars  that 
she  would  speedily  rejoin  her,  she  returned  to  the  house  she  had  jnat 
^tted,  in  order  to  watch  the  success  of  Robin's  mission. 

When  Captiun  Weston  had  withdrawn  Muggins  from  the  library,  he 
took  him,  as  he  had  promised,  to  a  small  room  near,  which  was  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Villars.  It  was  called  by  the  nunily 
*^the  armoury,''  because  Mr.  Villars,  who  had  a  passion  for  the  weapooe 
used  in  war  by  diffinwnt  nations  and  in  different  ages,  had  gathered  to- 
gether, and  hung  round  its  walls,  old  swords,  sabres,  and  battle*«zea, 
boomerangs,  tomahawks,  clubs— in  ^ort,  Mteoimens  of  almost  eveiy 
description  of  miasUe  belonging  to  savage  tnbes  as  well  as  to  cirilised 
nations. 

«*  What's  the  uae  of  any  of  this  rubbish  to  me  P"  uked  Muggins, 
angrily.     ^  J  don't  care  for  nasty  old  rusty  swords  and  daggers." 

Presently  he  perceived  a  large  old-fuluoned  bureau  in  one  comer  d 
the  room,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  he  cried : 

^'  Ah !  that's  more  to  the  purpose.  I  dare  say  there's  a  lot  <tf  money 
in  that  old  thing.     Where  can  the  keys  be  ?" 

^  I  suppose  Mr.  Villars  has  them,"  relied  Weaton.  <'  You  wcn't  find 
them." 

'<  Never  mind,  well  break  it  open.  And  this  stout  old  axe  will  joat 
do,"  said  Muggins,  taking  an  ancient  battle-axe  from  its  plaoe  on  the 
wall.  ^<  I  have  not  been  a  batcher  for  nothing.  I've  killed  lota  of  oxen, 
and  know  how  to  give  a  good  strong  blow." 

The  redoubtable  Mr.  Timothy  Muggins,  lieutenant  in  the  >  ■■■■  regi* 
ment  of  New  England  Volunteers,  had  been  a  butcher  at  Boston — a 
person  in  that  ffrade  of  butcher-life  who  killed  the  animals  with  his  own 
hand,  and  cut  them  tip  to  boot.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  had  been  quite  content  with  seeing  the  brute  creation  suffer  and 
bleed,  but  after  that  period  he  was  seised  with  martial  fire,  and  quitted 
the  shambles  to  try  ms  hand  on  human  carcases.  By  means  of  facibery 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and,  not  being  at  all  humble-«aioded,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  quite  on  a  footing  even  with  General  M'Clellan  him- 
self. The  stout  oak  bureau  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  axe  and  the 
butcher-lieutenant;  at  length,  however,  it  was  broken  open,  and,  after 
wiping  t7  sudor  from  his  brow,  the  panting  Muggins  commenoed  lus 
search  for  the  "almighty  dollars."  Pigeon-boles  and  secret  drawers 
were  all  ranssEoked  one  after  the  other,  letters  and  papers  were  ecattered 
on  the  floor,  and  the  eager  seaioh  for  money  went  on  with  a  persavarance 
worthy  of  a  better  pursuit. 

In  the  mean  tine,  some  of  the  marauders  had  aaeandad  to  the 
drawinr-rooms,  and,  in  wanton  mischief,  were  destre>ying  eveiydung 
there ;  breaking  the  bfautiful  BoksMian  glaes  Tasa%  alahaster  alatiiettei^ 
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8Dct  eott^y  ofama,  drugging  down  from  the  walls  the  Talnable  piotnres, 
stabbing  them  ^roogh  and  through  and  breaking^  the  frames,  ripping 
up  the  chain  and  solas,  and  entting  the  handsome  oarpet  The  mirrors 
and  chandeliers  had  as  jet  escaped,  btit  it  wonld  be  Uieir  torn  next. 

The  greater  nnmber  of  the  Federal  intmders,  howerer,  were  in  the 
lower  regions.  Thej  had  borst  into  the  store-room,  and  were  cramming 
tfaemselres  and  tiieir  pockets  diere,  when  Robin  stole  in  among  them, 
and,  holding  up  a  large  key,  said  to  those  nearest  to  him: 

*<  Come  wid  am.  I  hab  steal  de  wine-eetlar  key,  and  we^ll  hab  a  nice 
jcJlification.  Nigger  like  mm  and  old  wine  as  mach  as  white  man  do." 
The  bait  took.  The  men  rushed  to  the  cellar,  where  Robin  pointed 
out  the  brandy  and  whisky,  the  champagne,  and  other  wines,  and,  knock- 
ing in  the  head  of  a  cask  of  mm,  invited  the  men  to  help  themselves* 
There  was  another  rash  to  the  pantry  cupboards  to  obtain  tumblers, 
oops,  bowls— everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  that  could  hold 
liquor — and  then  the  thirsty  intniders  returned  to  the  charge,  and  did 
foil  justice  to  the  sagacity  of  Aurora's  scheme.  The  usually  quiet  house 
was  like  a  perfect  pandemonium,  with  uproar  above  and  uproar  below, 
and  old  Robin  began  to  fear  at  length  that  the  wine  and  spirits  the  men 
were  pouring  down  their  throats,  instead  of  stupifying  them,  would  but 
render  them  more  savage.  Only  one  or  two  had  become  kor$  de  combat^ 
a  few  were  trying  te  steady  themsehres  as  they  staggered  among  the 
broken  bottles,  but  most  of  them  were  still  with  flusMd  or  deadly  white 
faces  quaffing  the  potent  liquors. 

It  is  said  that  habits  of  intoxication  are  prevalent  in  the  Federal  army, 
notwithstanding  the  stringent  efforts  made  by  the  commanding  ofRcers  to 
soppress  them.  Perhaps  Aurora  had  heard  of  this,  ana  that  the  report, 
whether  true  or  false,  had  suggested  her  scheme  to  her.  After  some  time, 
she  appeared  for  one  moment  in  the  stone  passage  leading  to  the  wine 
cellar,  and  making  a  sign  to  old  Robin,  he  stole  out  and  joined  her,  as  she 
drew  back  for  £Mr  of  being  observed.  t 

'*  Lock  them  in  now,  Robin,''  she  whispered,  <*  and  give  me  the  key. 
Be  quick  r 

As  quick  as  thought  her  order  was  obeyed ;  the  door  was  shut  in  a 
second,  and  the  heavv  key  turned  twice  in  the  lock.  With  a  low,  chuckling 
laugh,  Robin  handed  the  key  to  Miss  Villars,  and  then  asked  what  1^ 
was  to  do  next. 

<'  We  can  do  nothing  more  just  yet;  we  can  only  watch  them,"  she 

replied.  "  I  hope  to  Heaven  the  troops  from may  arrive  before  they 

set  fire  to  the  house.     Hark  I     What  is  that  ?" 

Old  Robin  glided  like  a  spirit  up  the  stairs,  and  was  down  again  in  less 
than  a  minute : 

**  De  debiis  is  trying  to  break  open  de  plate^loset,  ma'am.  Oh,  dat  I 
should  lib  to  see  <us  day  I  And  Captain  Veston— -oh,  Miss  Rora ! — he 
widdem!" 

<<  Is  he  helping  to  break  open  the  closet  ?*  asl^  Aurora,  calmly. 

^  No,  maum,  no  (     Bat  he  dere  wid  dem." 

*'  Where  can  the  other  officers  be?" 

*^  One  is  tuoDping  at  de  pors  closet  door  wid  all  him  might;  de  oder 
hab  dissapear.     Periiaps  he  is  stealing  at  de  top  ob  de  house." 

The  woiihy  Robio,  however,  wronged  Mr.  Daridson,  who  was  taking 
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no  part  eii^  in  the  thefta  or  tke.deitniction  of  property  that  were  goin^ 
on*  He  had  tried  in  Tain  to  prerent  the  men  from  oemolishing  the  onub- 
ments  and  fomitore  in  the  drawing-rooms,  and  had  then  proceeded 
farther  up-ttairsy  and  was  nenronsiy  padng  np  and  down  the  oorridor  into 
which  the  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms  ci  the  fiunily  opened*  A  little 
negro  girl,  in  her  fright^  had  shown  him  which  were  Miss  Bora's  and 
ouU  mums's  rooms,  and  he  was  keeping  watch  upon  them,  lest  any  of  die 
rude  soldiery  should  attempt  to  intrude  into  them.  <<  Thejr  shall  not  be 
insulted,  if  they  are  still  in  this  house,**  he  mentally  voweo.  '<  But  p^- 
haps  they  have  taken  refuge  in  the  negro  houses,  for  all  seems  quiet  in 
these  chambers." 

The  busy  group  in  the  cellar  soon  found  out  that  they  had  been  caught 
in  a  trap,  and  they  began  to  shout  for  their  comrades,  as  well  as  to  try  if 
they  could  not  force  the  door;  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and 
resisted  all  their  attempts  to  break  it  open.  The  bottles  and  stone  jars 
inside  could  not  serve  as  battering-rams,  so  they  found  that  egress  by  the 
way  they  had  entered  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  window,  to  which 
they  had  turned  their  attention,  was  quite  out  of  their  reach,  being  placed 
near  the  roof,  on  a  side  of  the  cellar  in  which  there  were  no  shelves  by 
means  of  which  to  mount  up  to  it,  and  it  was,  besides,  well  secured  by 
thick  iron  bars.  There  was  nothbg  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  submit  to 
imprisonment  until  some  of  their  party  should  miss  them  and  come  to 
their  relief;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  resumed  their  potations.  Any 
one  passing  near  mi&^ht  have  heard  drunken  shouts,  hoarse  laughter, 
snatcnes  of  soiigs,  and  all  manner  of  oaths,  issuing  from  that  improvised 
place  of  confinement.  But  no  one  did  pass  near  it  except  old  Bobin, 
who  now  and  then  stole  sofUy  down,  to  listen  to  what  the  enemy  were 
about 

While  perambulating  the  oorridor  up-stiurs  with  no  very  enviable 
feelings,  Mr.  Davidson  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse,  from  a  window  in  a 
recesSi  of  a  female  figure,  hastily  traversing  a  garden  path,  which  was 
sheltered  by  trees  and  tall  bushes  from  the  view  of  any  one  in  the  drawing, 
rooms  or  lower  apartments  of  the  house.  It  disappeared,  and  then 
appeared  again,  according  to  the  somewhat  winding  course  of  the  path. 
He  gazed  eagerly  at  this  flitting  figure,  and  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
Miss  Villars,  who  presently  entered  a  narrow  but  somewhat  high  building 
at  one  extremity  of  the  garden.  The  building  was  in  the  form  of  a  tower, 
and  had  loopholes  in  its  sides  for  vrindows.  Mr.  Villars  had  erected  diis 
imitation  of  an  ancient  tower,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  upper  part  of 
it  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  top  was  reached  by  a 
winding  staircase  inside. 

Aurora  had  gone  there,  not  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge— as  Davidson 
supposed — but  in  order  to  watch  for  the  anxiously  wished-for  approach  of 
the  Confederate  troops  from  — »-  town. 

**  Would  Major  Fitzwilliam  come?  If  not  himself,  would  he  send  as- 
sistance P  Oh !  surely,  surely,"  she  thought;  *'  for  my  nude's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  hunumity,  he  will — though  /  have  no  right  to  expect  any- 
thing from  hinu" 

^d  why  had  Aurora  no  reason  to  expect  any  attention  to  her  wishes 
from  him? 

Because  she  bad  slighted  him  for  another,  and  had^  as  he  thooght, 
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almost  jilted  him,  although  she  considered  that  she  was  only  exerdnng 
her  right  of  choice. 

The  fathers  of  Henry  Fitzwilliam  and  of  Aurora  Villars  had  heen 
intimate  friends  from  their  hoyhood.  They  were  both  men  of  fortune 
and  influenoe  in  North  Carolina,  and  resided  not  far  from  each  other. 
Each  had  an  only  child,  and  Henry,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
Aurora,  had  known  her  from  her  infancy.  When  a  child,  she  was  to  him 
like  a  little  sister;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  be  had  passed  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,  and  she  had  grown  into  a  lovely  ^rl,  his  feelings  assumed 
another  tone^  and  he  became  her  ardent  admirer.  He  was  a  high-pnn- 
dpled,  fine  young  man ;  well  educated,  gentlemanly,  and  agreeable  in 
manners.  He  had  snent  some  years  in  Europe,  where  he  had  mixed  in 
good  society,  and  had  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement to  be  found  in  its  great  capitals. 

Aurora  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him ;  she  danced,  rode,  drove,  and 
sang  with  him,  and  talked  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  gentleman.  He 
had,  therefore,  some  grounds  for  concluding  that  he  stood  pretty  high  in 
her  good  graces,  and  she  was  wrong  to  leave  him  under  this  impression 
—for  though  he  had  never  made  any  direct  proposal  to  her  at  that  time, 
she  pretty  well  knew  what  were  his  m tendons,  and  she  was  fully  aware  of 
the  wishes  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  two  families.  But  she  had  no 
warmer  feeling  for  him  than  friendship,  and  she  used  to  say  to  her  aunt 
at  Rosemount — for  she  had  no  mother  alive,  or  no  sbter  to  be  her  con- 
fidante—that though  she  liked  Henry,  she  did  npt  love  him — at  least  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas  of  what  love  might  be.  ^*  And  you  know,  aunt,"  she 
would  add,  *'  I  canH  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business,  and  think  no  more 
of  me,  when  he  has  never  yet  come  to  the  point.** 

Aurora  frequently  stayed  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  at  Rosemount — in 
fact,  their  house  was  her  second  home— for  though  they  had  two  sons, 
they  had  no  daughter,  and  she  was  like  one  to  them. 

It  was  during  a  visit  she  was  paying  at  Rosemount  that  she  met 
Captiun  Weston,  of  the  United  States  navy.  He  was,  as  before  men- 
tioned, engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  coast,  but  he  was  much  on 
shore,  having  been  very  hospiti^bly  received  by  all  the  families  who 
resid^  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Rosemount,  in  particular,  he  was  most 
kindly  welcomed,  and  soon  became  quite  Vami  de  la  nunson.  Of  Mrs. 
Villars  he  was  an  especial  favourite,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
came the  same  of  her  pretty  niece.  Captain  Weston  was  very  handsome, 
and  had  great  fiucination  of  manners,  when  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  He 
found  Aurora  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  family  circle  at  Rose- 
mount ;  she  was  a  charming  girl,  and,  moreover,  she  would  have  a  laige 
finrtnne.  Captain  Weston  had  nothing  but  his  pay;  the  heiress  was 
worth  trying  for ;  so  he  paid  her  the  most  decided  attention,  and  soon 
won  her  heart. 

Captain  Weston  never  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  where  his 
interest  or  his  inclinations  were  concerned ;  to  marry  the  beautiful 
North  Carolina  heiress  was  consonant  to  both,  and  he  was  stUi  mora 
determined  to  make  good  his  purpose  when  he  found  that  he  had  a 
rivals' to  out  out'*  Mrs.  Villars  decidedly  favoured  his  pretensions; 
bat  her  husband  and  his  brother,  Auroras  father,  both  wished  her 
to  become  the  wife  of  Henry  Fitzwilliam,   and  the  uncle,  therefore^ 
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WM  ndier  «old  to  Weston,  wbeo  his  eyes  were  opened  to  what  wat 
going  on. 

'  Heavy  FitiwiHism  was  ihe  more  amid>le  sod  tnistwortliy  of  the  two, 
but  Chflines  Weston  was  the  most  showy,  and  had  more  sdf-confidenee 
thas  his  maL  Young  kdies  do  not  always  choose  well  or  wisely,  any 
more  than  yonaff  men ;  but  Aurora  thought  her  dear  Charles  perfectioD, 
and  was  Textd  diat  her  father  would  not  take  her  word  for  this.  She 
was  resolved,  howeTsr,  to  have  her  own  way,  and  when  the  two  gentle- 
men  prof>osed,  whi^,  oddly  enoueh,  they  <hd  on  the  same  day,  she  re- 
fused Fitawilliam,  and  accepted  the  naval  officer.  This  was  a  great 
triumph  to  Weston,  and  a  terrible  blow  to  FitzwilKam ;  it  was  also  a  great 
disappointment  to  her  undo  and  her  father.  The  lattm*  was  at  that 
iame  at  New  Orleans,  on  business  connected  wi^  property  he  had  in 
Louisiana,  and  he  declined  ratifying  the  engagement  until  his  return 
to  Nmi^h  Carolina ;  but  Aurora  and  Mrs.  Yillm  bo^  assured  Western 
duit  the  old  gentleman  would  be  quite  willing  and  anxious  for  the 
marriage  when  be  became  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Thus  aaatters  stood  when  Captain  Weston  was  recalled  to  the  North 
by  an  order  hom  the  naval  department  of  the  United  States  gfovem- 
ment,  and  not  losg  aliter  that  the  unfortunate  civil  war  broke  out,  which 
has  done  such  fiital  injury,  not  only  to  individuab,  but  to  the  country 
at  large. 

We  have  seen  under  what  cfroumstanees  the  lovers  met  again,  and  the 
dreadful  revulnon  of  feeling  on  Aurora's  part  may  weH  be  conceived. 
She  could  form  no  apology  in  her  own  mind  for  Captain  Weston  ;  his 
ooaduct  seemed  to  her  inexcusable — indeed,  he  had  scarcely  himself  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  it.  If  Mr.  Davidson  were  to  be  believed,  Westos 
had  diostti  to  jom  in  the  attack  on  the  property  of  his  friends ;  but, 
even  supposing  this  were  an  unfounded  and  malignant  assertion,  he  was 
commander  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  unless  he  came  to  protect  Rose- 
mount— ^liuch  he  had  not  done — he  might  surely  have  deputed  the  task 
to  one  of  his  lieutenants  which  ought  to  have  been  odious  tohimself.  No : 
she  perceived  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  him.  It  was  a  terrible  pan^ 
to  admit  this  even  to  herself,  and  she  fek  humbled  as  well  as  angry  thaA 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  so  duped. 

*^  It  must  have  been  my  fortune  he  wanted,"  she  exclaimed  bitterly  to 
herself,  **  and  not  me  that  he  cared  for,  or  he  eouid  not  have  come  on 
such  an  errand  here  this  day.  He  perhaps  thought  that  I  would  hold 
him  to  his  engagement,  and  that  he  would  be  burdened  with  a  pauper 
wife,  as  my  fiither  cotild  not  be  expected  to  bestow  wealth  on  a  Federal 
and  a  fbe^  Oh!  it  is  too  shoclang  to  be  so  suddenly  and  rudely 
awakened  from  the  dream  that  has  been  so  delightful,  the  fancies  thi^ 
have  been  so  cherished !" 

Such  and  other  thoughts  were  chasing  each  other  through  Aurora's 
mind,  as  she  stood  gaxing  through  the  highest  loophde  of  the  tower  at 

the  road  from town.    She  imagined  she  saw  something  like  a  cloud 

of  dust  '*  They  are  coming !"  she  cried — *'  coming  to  stop  all  the  devas- 
tation that  is  going  on  yonder !"  But  she  looked  again  more  intently, 
and  then  percMved  that  what  she  had  mistaken  for  a  doud  of  dust  was 
only  a  mass  of  decayed  leaves,  swept  by  the  sharp  autumn  wind  in  eddias 
from  the  trees  that  bordered  the  road. 

**  Can  that  be  artillery  ?"  she  thought,  as  she  caught  a  glk^pse  throogfa 
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ihe  trees  t&  loine  Doaderout  vehiele  comiog  along  Ae  highway.  .  Ah^ 
no !  ahe  discovered  it  was  only  a  hearj  cart,  when  it  came  more  fully 
into  view.  She  was  Hke  sister  Anne,  in  ^  Bloeheard,*'  watching  for 
the  rescue  which  seemed  to  be  nerer  coming.  But  it  did  come  at  last; 
Yes ;  these  were  assuredly  the  draffoons,  and  Major  Fitxwilliam  himself 
was  at  their  head.  But  who  eoald  be  in  tiiat  carriage  which  was  fol« 
lowing  the  troops  so  closely  ?  Codd  it  be  her  trade  retnnung  vroex^ 
pectefiy ;  <»  her  father  himself,  who  had  heard  diat  a  Federal  ihip-of-war 
smd  Federal  troops  were  off  the  coast,  and  was  coming  to  remore  her  to 
m  pbce  of  more  safety?  If  so^  how  cruelly  difiereat  would  be  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Weston  now,  from  yrkaX  it  might  and  ought  to 
have  been! 

.  Lieutenant  Davidson  was  the  first  to  notice  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
£Mferate  troops,  and  he  hastened  to  apprise  Weston  and  Mugeins  of  it, 
and  to  collect  die  men  together,  so  as  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  could, 
from  the  enemy.  But  to  gather  their  whole  party  af^ieared  to  be  im- 
possible ;  Uiose  who  were  destroyins^  the  drawing-rooms,  and  various 
•tragglers  about  the  house,  were  indeed  collected,  and  oharged  to  fight 
for  their  lives  ;  but  where  were  all  the  rest  ?  Their  mysterious  disap- 
pearanoe  was  quite  unaccountable  to  every  one.  In  vain  the  black 
aerrants  were  questioned ;  in  vain  the  outhouses  and  oegro  houses  were 
searched.  No  one  could  tell  or  imagine  where  they  were ;  in  fact,  no 
one  knew  except  old  Robin,  and  he  would  have  cut  his  tongue  out 
rather  than  have  told.  The  men  he  had  looked  up  had  become  tired  of 
shouting  and  roanng  to  no  purpose  ;  in  fitct,  they  had  all  become  more 
or  less  stupified  from  indulgence  in  the  seeminglv  inexhaustible  stores 
of  drink  at  their  disposal,  and  they  expected  that  when  they  were 
missed  their  officers  wonkl  find  out  where  they  were  dmt  up,  and  haii« 
them  released. 

When  Muggins  heard  that  the  Confederate  troops  were  at  hand,  he 
suggested  that  the  house  should  be  instantly  set  me  to ;  and  Weston 
approving  the  plan,  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  had  been  called 
together  by  I>avidson,  and  ought  to  have  formed  a  compact  body  to 
receive  the  enemy,  were  speedily  scattered  again  to  bring  fiigots  and 
Kgfated  brands  wlierewith  to  commence  the  conflagration.  They  conse- 
quently fell  an  easier  prey  to  the  dragoons,  who  soon  arrived,  and  wiUi 
very  slender  opposition  made  prisoners  of  them  alL  Major  Fitswilliam 
wi»  surprised  to  find  such  a  mere  handful  of  men,  for  old  Louis  had 
represented  that  there  were  ^  a  goodish  manv ;"  of  coarse  he  concluded 
that  the  negro^  in  his  terror,  had  exaggerated  the  number,  but  old  Robin 
beckoned  him  aside^  and  disclosing  to  him  *<  Miss  Rora's  idea,"  told  him 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  in  durance. 

They  were  releasedr— only,  however,  to  be  transferred  from  one  place 
of  coimnement  to  another.  Before  removing  the  prisoners,  Major 
Fitzwilliam  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  searched,  and  all  their 
plunder  taken  from  them.  These  orders  were  rigorously  carried  out, 
first  on  the  common  men,  and  then  on  the  officers,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  dining-room,  while  the  men  were  outside  of  the 
house.  Moffgins  looked  very  oorpulent;  he  was  the  first  searched,  and 
many  were  we  dollars,  the  gold  pieces,  and  the  portaUe  articles  of  plate 
fescued  from  Us  capacious  pockets.    He  had  resisted  the  search  to  no 
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avail.  Dandson,  who  was  the  next  taken  in  hand,  tabmitted  <{aietljr  to 
tfie  operation,  hot  nothing  whatsoever  was  fbnnd  upon  him,  except  what 
was  dearly  his  own  property.  It  then  came  to  Captain  Weston's  tarn^ 
and  warmly  did  he  protest  against  snch  an  insult  to  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy — ^but  his  protestations  were  as  unheeded 
as  die  resistance  offered  by  Muggins  had  been — and  from  him  were  taken 
a  small  packet  of  papers,  labelled  <<  Government  despatches — Important," 
and  a  miniature  of  Aurora,  which  belonged  to  her  uncle.  When  this  was 
found,  he  coloured  crimson  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  cast  a 
look  of  deadly  hatred  upon  Major  FitswiUiam,  to  whom  the  miniature 
and  the  packet  of  papers  were  handed.  To  do  him  justice^  he  had 
neither  appropriated  to  himself  money,  jewellery,  nor  plate. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  door  opened,  and  Aurora  Viilars 
entered  the  dining-room.  She  walked  straight  up  to  Major  Fitzwilliam, 
and  said : 

*<  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you.  I  trust  that  you  will  kmdly 
grant  it  to  me.** 

**  Certainly  I  will,"  replied  FitiwiUiam,  '<  if  it  be  not  inconsistent 
with  my  duty." 

^<  My  prayer  to  you  is  for  the  liberation  of  one  of  your  prisoners.  Oh ! 
Major  FitswiUiam,  do  not  refuse  to  luten  to  it,  if  yon  have  the  power  of 
setting  him  free." 

FitswiUiam  turned  as  pale  as  death ;  the  colour  forsook  his  very  Ups, 
whUe  he  demanded,  in  a  husky  voice : 
«  Which  of  them,  Miss  Viilars  ?" 

He  expected  to  hear  her  name  her  lover,  Captain  Weston,  and  Weston 
himself  felt  certain  that  it  was  for  hit  freedom  she  was  making  the  appeaL 
To  the  great  surprise  of  both,  therefore,  she  named  Mr.  Davidson. 

"  He  has  behaved  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  courteous  manner,** 
she  said,  eageriy,  <*  and  would  not  have  permitted  any  rudeness  to  my  aunt 
or  myself.  Make  some  difference  between  him  and  the  others,  I  beg  of 
you. 

*^  I  am  very  sorry,"  repHed  the  major,  '*  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
comply  with  your  request,  or  I  should  dieerfiiUy  do  so,  but  I  will  make 
immediate  representations  in  his  favour  to  the  proper  authorities;  in  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Davidson,"  he  added,  going  up  to  him,  ^<  take  back  the 
sword  which  you  have  not  disgraced."  And  he  handed  the  lieutenant's 
sword  to  him.  But  Davidson  refused  to  accept  it,  and  declared  his  wish 
to  be  treated  exactly  as  his  companions  were.  At  the  same  time  he 
thanked  Miss  ViUars  for  her  kind  intercession.  Aurora,  who  looked 
much  disappointed,  was  about  to  go,  when  Captain  Weston  stepped  for* 
ward,  and,  apparently  making  a  great  effort,  asked  FitswiUiam  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  wor£  to  Miss  A^llars. 
"  If  she  wishes  it— certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

Aurora  stopped,  and  then  led  the  way  to  an  alcove  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  where  they  could  both  be  seen,  but  might  speak  without 
being  overh^ud. 

''  Aurora,"  he  said,  without,  before  so  many  wifaiesses,  even  attempting^ 
to  take  her  hand,  ''  my  conduct  to-day  must  seem  strange  to  you,  but  let 
me  entreat  you  to  suspend  your  judgment  until  you  can  hiear  my  ex- 
planation. You  have  promised  to  confide  to  me  the  happiness  of  your 
future  life,  and  you  will  not  think  harshly  of  him  to  wlKMn  you  made 
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tbat  promise*    Y<m  will  forgiTe  me^  I  know,  love,  for  what  may  hare 
seemed  uoldnd*'' 

He  threw  much  pathos  into  the  tone  of  his  ToieOi  and  much  teoderaesi 
Into  the  expression  of  his  countenance* 

<<  I  will  torgive  yon,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do,  Charles  Weston ;  but 
I  can  never  forget  the  events  of  this  drradful  day.    No  explanation  yon 
could  possibly  offer  would  remove  the  impression  made  by  them." 
*'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  at  Rosemount,  Aurora.'' 
*'  But  you  knew  that  your  kind  friend,  my  poor  aunt^  was  here ;  you 
knew  tbat  this  was  my  uncle's  house,  and  yet  you  were  the  leader  of  a 
party  to  pillage  and  destroy  his  property,  and  to  frighten  her  into  her 
grave.   Captain  Weston,  can  such  an  outrage  be  excusable  on  any  plea?" 
^*  Have  I  permitted  a  hair  of  your  head  to  be  injured  ?* 
**  You  did  nothing  to  prevent  any  injury  to  me.     However,  had  it  been 
only  myself  in  question,  I  might,  in  my  folly,  have  overlooked  your  most 
unaccountable  behaviour;  but  your  ingratitude,  your  treachery  towards 
those  excellent  people,  who  received  you,  a  stranger,  as  if  you  had  been 
a  member  of  their  own  family,  how  should  I  ever  excuse  all  this?" 

"  I  think  I  might  expect  some  feeling  for  me  also  from  my  aflbinced 
wife,  Aurora.  I  think  you  might  believe  my  word  that  I  can  explain 
all,  and  that  to  speak  of  his  '  treachery'  to  your  future  husband  is  rather 
strong  language.  Do  not  let  this  short  interview  end  in  bitterness,  dear 
Aurora.  It  is  hard  enough  on  me  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  rival  whom  I 
abhor — of  the  presumptuous  fellow  who  fancied,  forsooth,  that  you  were 
ready  to  be  his  at  his  slightest  word,  or  rather  at  his  mere  bidding." 
*'  You  mistake  him ;  he  has  no  such  overweening  opinion  of  himself." 
*'  I  wUl  not  hear  you  defend  him  and  praise  him.  I  know  he  was 
encouraged  by  your  uncle;  but  have  you  not  assured  me  over  and  over 
again  that  you  md  not  care  for  him,  that  you  loved  me,  and  that  you  would 
mar^  me,  noweveryour  fiunily  miffht  prefer  him?" 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  did,  and  I  am,  perhaps,  deservedly  punished 
for  my  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  my  good  father.  I  do  not  accuse  you 
of  deceiving  me,  for,  alas!  I  deceived  myself.  But  the  scales  have  fallen 
from  my  eyes,  and  henceforth  we  can  be  nothing  to  each  other." 

"  You  are  speakbg  under  the  influence  of  angry  and  excited  feelings, 
Aurora.  You  will  regret  these  words  when  you  reflect  calmly  upon  them. 
I  shall,  therefore,  excuse  them,  and  try  to  forget  them.  But  the  engage* 
ment^  so  solemnly  entered  into,  my  Aurora,  cannot  be  thus  lightly  broken. 
I  will  not  relinquish  it,  for  my  sentiments  towards  you  are  unchanged* 
I  hope  that  we  may  soon  meet  again  under  happier  auspices,  and  that  I 
shall  then  have  the  felicity  of  midcing  you  my  own." 

**  No ;  everything  is  at  an  end  between  you  and  me.  An  angel  firom 
heaven  could  not  have  prejudiced  me  agiunst  you,  Charles  Weston ;  but 
your  own  actions  have  dispelled  my  in&tuation — ^my  madness,  I  may  call 
it*  Take  back  the  pledge  I  accepted  so  eladly,  and  valued  so  much ;  it 
is  worthless  to  me  now.**  And  as  she  said  these  words  she  drew  from  one 
of  her  slender  fingers  a  turquoise  ring,  which  Captiun  Weston  had  given 
her  as  a  gage  tPamouTy  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

He  stood  motionless  for  one  moment,  while  a  gpist  of  fury  seemed  to 
sweep  over  his  features,  and  every  vein  in  his  forehead  swelled  with 
passion;  then  he  exclaimed : 

<*  Cold,  unfeeling  gurl !    The  time  may  come  when  you  may  repent 
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your  hetrtletf  condaot^-wben  you  may  sue  to  me  again  for  {Nrotec^n,  as 
you  did  this  day.  Yes !  when  we  have  crashed  your  rebel  country,  and 
the  proudest  among  you  are  crawling  in  the  dust  before  ut,  you — haughty 
as  you  now  are — may  seek  by  all  means  in  your  power  to  renew  the  ties 
you  now  wish  to  serer,  and  may  be  too  thankful  to  become  my  wife." 

*'  Never,  Captain  Weston — never !  In  no  circumstances  of  life  eould 
I  marry  a  man  I  had  learned  to  despise.** 

He  snatched  the  ring  from  her  hand,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  stamp- 
ing fiercely  on  it,  crushed  it  to  atoms.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
in  the  next,  Aurora  had  left  the  alcove,  and  walked  back  to  the  ^roup, 
who  were  waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment.  Captain  Weston 
folk>wed  her  immediately.  She  stopped  only  to  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  then  saymg,  with  a  slight  bow  of  her  bead,  to  Major 
Fitiwilliam : 

^  Henry,  we  shall  hope  to  see  you  soon,*'  she  left  the  room  without  so 
much  as  castinfl^  a  single  glance  on  Charles  Weston. 

The  removal  of  the  prisoners  then  commenced.  The  men,  though 
some  of  them  could  hanlly  stand,  were  to  march  to  the  adjacent  town, 
but  Major  Fitawilliam  requested  the  three  officers  to  make  use  of  the 
carriage  he  had  brought  to  Rosemount  in  case  the  ladies  might  need  it, 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  return  empty. 

There  was  great  joy  among  the  negroes  when  the  cortege  moved  o£^ 
and  as  it  left  Uie  avenue  and  gfdned  tl^  high  road,  a  shout,  or  rather  yell 
of  triumph,  broke  harshly  on  the  ears  of  the  discomfited  prisonexa. 
Aurora,  meanwhile^  had  hurried  to  her  own  chamber,  and  locked  the 
door.  Then  all  her  firmness  forsook  her,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  while  she  sobbed,  in  broken  words : 

«<  And  it  is  all  over— all,  all  over !  Oh,  Charles— Charles !  What  m 
meeting — what  a  parting !  Would  that  I  had  died  before  I  had  seen 
this  miserable  day !  Heaven  help  me  to  subdue  these  wild  emotions — 
this  ill-fiated  afieotion!  Traitor !  I  will  tear  him  from  my  heart — I 
will  tear  him  from  my  thoughts !  Would  that  he  had  never  crossed  my 
paUir 

Poor  Aurora !  To  efiace  from  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  the  image 
that  has  been  engraven  and  cherished  there,  is,  alas !  no  easy  task.  Gt>d 
help  those  whom  duty  or  necessity  compel  to  attempt  it! 

The  prisoners  were  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  ■  ■  '  town ;  the  best  quarters 
that  could  be  found  there  were  allotted  to  the  officers,  and  eveiy  possible 
kindness  and  indulgence  were  shown  to  them  all.  Major  FitzwilHam,  as 
he  had  promised,  had  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  onler  for  the  libera- 
tion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  but  that  gentleman  declined  to  avail  himself  of  it; 
he  would  not  even-  accept  the  permission  ofifered  htm  to  go  out  on  hb 
parole,  but  expressed  his  determination  to  share  in  all  respects  the  £ate 
of  his  companions.  However,  he  could  not  be  to  churlish  as  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  numerous  little  articles  of  comfort  and  luxtury  which  were 
often  sent  to  him,  he  pretty  well  guessed  by  whom. 

After  the  prisoners  had  been  rather  more  than  two  months  in  '^  durance 
vile,**  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed  on,  and  those  at  —  town 
were  included  among  the  number.  The  morning  on  which  they  were  to 
be  set  at  liberty  happened  to  be  an  unusually  brilliant  one ;  the  skies 
were  clear  and  cloudless,  the  air  balmy  though  bracing,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  be  revelling  in  a  joyful  holiday.     The  Federal  sailors  and 
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volunteers  were  to  inarch,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Confederate 
troops,  to  a  place  a  little  way  from  the  town,  where  conveyances  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  were  to  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  canal,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  to  be  transported  to  their  destination.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  prison,  they  had  to  pass  throngh  a  square  in  which  was 
situated  the  principal  church  of  the  little  town.  Here,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  halt  nearly  opposite  the  ^nt  doors  of  the  church,  for 
the  space  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  chureh  steps  was  crowded  with  people 
of  all  colours:  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  die  town  and  the 
adjacent  district  had  turned  out  and  had  gathered  in  that  not  veiy  exten- 
sive part  of  the  square,  while  just  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  steps  leading 
up  to  the  chureh  stood  a  row  of  carriages. 

<'  What's  up,  I  wonder  ?"  cried  Muggins.  '<  What's  all  this  mob  for? 
To  see  «»  pass,  I  suppose?" 

''  No,*'  said  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  escort ;  "  it  is  a  grand  wedding 
that  is  going  on.     The  lady  is  a  great  beauty  and  a  great  fortune.'' 

Presently  the  air  was  rent  with  hurrahs,  and  the  men  in  the  crowd 
waved  their  hats  and  the  women  their  handkerchiefs,  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  just  passed  through  the  centre  door  of  the  ehurch,  and 
appeared  on  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  They  came  forward 
to  descend  the  steps,  followed  by  the  young  bridesmaid  and  groomV 
men,  and  some  older  persons.  The  Federal  officers  looked  up  earnestly 
at  them,  and  Captain  Weston  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  sprang  from  them, 
for  in  the  newly  married  pair  he  beheld— 

Major  Fitzwilliam  and  Aurora  VillarsI 

"  I  say,  Weston,  that's  the  pretty  gal  you  used  to  keep  company  with, 
I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  see  through  that  veil  of  hers.     Jilted  you,  by 
Jove !  Well,  never  mind,  my  boy;  Uiere's  plenty  of  tarnation  pretty  gab 
•to  be  found  in  the  North,  I  g^ess." 

''Be  quiet.  Muggins;  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  the  poor  fellow 
alone!"  said  Davidson  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  that  air  of  authority 
which  always  silenced  the  ex-butcher.  ^  Don't  you  see  how  much  he  is 
annoyed  al^ady,  without  your  disagreeable  remarks  ?" 

Weston  had  turned  his  head  away,  and  kept  his  eyes  studiously  fixed 
OB  the  gprass  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  descend  the  steps  Aurora  perceived  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  kissed  her  hand  to  him.  She  looked  very  beautiful  in  her 
wedding-dress,  and  Major  Fitswilliam  seemed  the  happiest  and  proudest 
of  men.  Thi^  were  hastening  to  escape  the  gaze  and  the  declamations 
of  the  crowd,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  them  a  little  longer,  for  the 
horses  were  being  removed  from  their  carriage,  and  a  number  of  negro 
men  from  Rosemount  were  harnessing  themselves  to  it.  When  this 
manceuvre  was  accomplished,  Major  FitiwilHam  handed  the  fair  bride  in, 
and  the  carriage  was  drawn  off  amidst  loud  shouts  and  lower  blessings 
from  the  excited  crowd. 

The  other  carriages  followed  in  succession,  the  people  beg^n  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  prisoners,  with  their  escort,  were  able  to  move  on  agun. 

Perhaps  amidst  the  dark  chaos  of  passion,  anger,  mortification,  and 
regret  into  which  Captain  Weston's  mmd  was  thrown,  a  small  still  voice 
might  have  made  itself  heard,  reproaching  him  for  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  that ''  Federal  foray,"  which,  so  wantonly  commenced,  had  ended  only 
in  discomfiture  to  the  whole  party,  and  in  such  a  loss  to  himself. 
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SuKSLT  the  holders  of  rich  livings  can  never  die  yoang.  Looking 
along  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  so  many  circumstances  present 
themselves  fovourable  to  longevity,  that  an  early  death  seems  quite  im- 
probable. Temperance,  exercise,  and  mental  serenity  are  tne  great 
essentials  to  health.  The  two  first  must  characterise  the  life  of  every 
Christian  minister.  The  last  is  not  so  easily  secured.  The  poor  curate's 
fnost  hearenward  thoughts  will  be  sadly  duUed  and  marrM  by  fear  of 
debts  and  dread  of  duos.  These  troubles,  at  all  events,  cannot  beset  the 
well-beneficed  clergyman.  The  waters  of  the  stream  of  time  will  be  to 
liim  calm  and  clear.  They  will  bear  his  bark  gently  and  pleasantly  into 
4he  great  haven. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  strict  duty  sanctions  this  quiet,  nn- 
laborious  course,  be  the  clergyman  rich  or  poor.  ''  Is  it  unlaborious  ?* 
snay  be  asked.  Prayers  are  read,  sermons  preached,  in  which  men  are 
told  to  believe  and  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  faith,  the  sick  are  comforted, 
children  are  taught,  and  the  dead  are  interred  with  due  ceremony.  It  is 
much,  but  we  clum  more  from  our  religious  instructors.  While  exhort- 
ing, beseeching  us  to  believe,  they  should  show  us  more  completely  why 
we  should  believe,  and  should  more  thoroughly  remove  from  our  padi  the 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  faith. 

Now  here  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  faith.  We  are  sorry  for  your 
protest,  reader,  but  such  few  words  are  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this 
essay.  The  subject  is  as  a  river  in  our  way,  which  must  be  forded.  Let 
us  ford  it  together.     We  shall  soon  be  over. 

The  word  faith  seems  to  us  to  be  genendly  misused.  Faith  Is  that  full 
adhesion  to  revealed  truth  which  must  issue  m  good  works.  But  the  mass 
of  men  stand  stoutly  on  their  faith,  while  of  good  works  their  lives  are 
anything  but  savoury.  To  explain  this  apparent  discrepancy  between 
doctrine  and  fact,  we  are  advised  from  the  pulpit  of  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  faith— that  of  the  intellect,  which  is  barren,  and  that  of  the 
heart,  which  is  fruitful.  Yet  surely  there  presents  itself  a  better  solution 
than  this  mystifying  theory.  There  cannot  possibly  be  two  kinds  of 
£Biith.  The  judgment  once  satisfied,  belief  inevitably  ensues.  If  those 
fruits  which  faith,  we  know,  must  bear,  be  not  exhibited,  then  the  judg- 
ment has  not  been  won.  The  man  may  say  he  believes,  but  he  does  not. 
Sin  still  wars,  passion  still  rages,  not  because  while  hb  intellect  has  yielded 
to,  his  heart  has  rejected,  the  truth,  but  because  to  that  truth  his  intellect 
has  never  been  faithfully  applied,  and  by  it,  therefore,  has  never  been 
savingly  convinced. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this  di£Perence  between  apparent  and  real 
belief  may  be  drawn  from  daily  life.  A  statement  is  made  to  us  in  m 
subject  wherein  we  feel  little  or  no  interest,  but  the  narrator  is  respect- 
able, and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  his  veracity.  Af^  languidly 
listening,  and  just  catching  about  one  word  in  ten,  we  interrupt  the 
speaker  as  he  is  drawing  to  a  close,  by  expressing  our  acquiescence  in  all 
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that  he  hts  nud.  Yet  there  is  bo  other  foundation  for  our  words  than  a 
Tague  imnression  of  the  poinble  truth  of  what  we  have  heard,  and  a  pro- 
found incuspoeition  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  oloeely  examimng  it.  Now 
this  is  not  belief,  and  on  such  a  mental  effect  not  the  least  action  would 
follow.  But  suddenly  there  falls  from  our  yisitor  a  few  unexpected  words 
which  entirely  change  the  character  of  our  thoughts.  We  were  beginning 
to  deem  the  man  a  bore,  and  his  story  a  nuisance.  Now  we  see  we  have 
a  great  interest  in  both  the  narrator  and  Uie  narrative.  With  trembling 
eagerness  we  call  for  a  repetition  of  every  word  of  the  statement  We 
sift  and  criticise.  In  the  nicest  scales  of  our  judgment  we  weigh  every 
probability.  And  the  result  is  conviction.  So  we  declare.  Mayhap  we 
use  only  the  very  same  words  we  used  just  now  when  we  had  heard  but  a 
tenth  of  the  story,  and  hardly  understood  even  that  tenth.  But  how 
changed  is  the  feeling  within  us  I  We  said  then  we  believed.  It  was  not 
true,  we  merely  did  not  deny.  But  now  we  in  reality  believe,  and 
vigorous  action  will  manifest  our  faith. 

Now  thus  it  is  men  treat  religious  matters.  Mental  effort  is  seldom 
loved  for  its  own  sake ;  the  prise  to  be  won  is  the  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Is  reli^ous  conviction  a  prize  to  be  won?  Own  it,  every  unconverted 
heart,  it  presents  a  prospect  anything  but  tempting.  And  the  effort  re« 
quired  to  attain  to  it  is  severe.  The  mysteries  of  religion  are  many  and 
profound.  The  moral  constitution  of  man  is  a  great  mystery.  Conscience, 
drawing  us  to  the  side  of  truth,  is  ever  struggling  with  lust,  which  now 
beckons,  now  drags  us  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  lesson  of  mortality 
is  80  constantly  before  us,  that  we  might  almost  fancy  death  stalking 
openly  amongst  us,  yet  nearly  every  man  lives  on  as  though  the  whole 
world  beside  might,  indeed,  die,  but  he  would  still  walk  the  earth  in 
health  and  strength.  The  same  bodily  frame  which  encases  an  intellect 
of  the  highest  oi^er  holds  within  it  a  heart  occupied  by  grovelling  vice. 
And  the  apparent  variance  in  the  ways  of  the  Creator  to  different  indi- 
viduals  is  another  great  mystery.  A  marked  inequality  there  seems.  A 
man  is  tainted  at  birth.  Black  qualities  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  his 
parents  show  themselves  in  the  luckless  offspring  at  the  very  earliest 
period  of  intelligence.  As  age  advances  the  most  untoward  circumstances 
tend  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Wrongly  advised,  he  adopts  an  occupation 
which  of  all  others  is  most  calculated  to  crush  out  every  hope  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  link  by  link  is  added  to  the  chain,  which  becomes  stronger  as 
it  lengthens.  It  is  all  drawn  out  at  last,  and  then  it  snaps,  for  the 
miserable  being  breaks  away  into  the  Eternal  World.  We  say  there  is 
a  vast  difficulty  overhanging  this  subject  of  the  effect  of  drcumstances 
upon  responsible  creatures,  for  although  it  is  eased,  it  is  not  removed,  by 
the  suppodtion  that  each  of  us  will  undergo  a  separate  trial,  in  the  which 
differences  in  opportunities  and  temptations  will  be  taken  into  account. 
But  beside  the  utter  incapability  of  conceiving  any  mode  of  making 
allowance  for  differences  in  length  of  life,  it  is  not,  humanly  speaking, 
by  any  means  clear  that  a  man  who  has  done  evil  under  evil  circum- 
stances, even  with  every  consideration,  might  not  have  done  well  under 
better  circumstances,  although  more  would  have  been  required  of  him. 
In  other  words,  there  does  not  appear  any  certainty  that  a  man  who  will 
have  to  render  a  bad  account  of  one  talent,  might  not,  had  he  been 
entrusted  with  ten  talents,  been  enabled  to  eidiibit  with  joy  the  fruits  of 
laborious  fidelity. 
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In  the  preMBt  day  difficulties  in  reTealed  tnith  are  being  aomewhat 
rovgkly  rehandkd.  Tronbloos  questions  suggested  in  former  times  have 
fearisea  now,  and  controversj  ra^^^es.  Against  certain  portions  of  Holy 
Writ  are  wl^B^  charges  of  absolute  fidsehood,  and  in  support  of  thie 
indiotmenty  men  of  leuning  and  power  are  found  to  plead.  It  u  a  period 
of  intellectual  aotiTity.  Science  has  accomplished  such  things  ^lat  men's 
•took  of  wonder  at  her  achievements  is  almost  exhausted.  Theology  may 
become  the  great  subject  of  the  day.  The  tendency  seems  in  that  direc- 
tion. What  new  views,  new  doubts,  new  hopes,  new  fears,  may  agitate 
the  thinking  world  in  the  next  few  years,  who  shall  venture  to  surmise? 
When  controversy  once  begins,  who  can  foresee  the  result,  or  anticipate 
the  altered  convictions  to  which  it  may  lead  all  truth-seeking  men  F 

We  are  quite  prepared  for  the  remark  that,  if  examination  into  reli- 
gious truth  be  thus  laborious  and  thus  uncertain  in  its  issue,  they  are 
wisest  who  impose  on  themselves  no  such  task.  Friend  reader,  the  remark 
is  specious,  but  it  is  not  true.  We  dare  not  leave  these  subjects  alone. 
We  want  the  influence  of  conviction,  and  we  must  work  to  conviction. 
Thoughtful  examination  and  vigorous  controversy  may,  indeed,  lay  bare 
difficulties,  may  alter  riews,  may  efiace  some  impressions  and  substitute 
others,  but,  through  the  influence  of  inquiry,  the  old  grand  truth,  wladi 
has  been  since  the  world  began,  will  only  settle  more  fimly  and  shine  out 
more  brightly.  'You  mu$t  convince  the  understanding  before  you  can 
convert  the  heart.  Every  man,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability 
and  opportunities,  must  dwell  upon  truth  until  the  most  absolute  and 
profound  assurance  shall  occupy,  stamp,  and  saturate  his  judgment,  so 
that  he  may  find  his  heart  meekly  yield  to  its  teaching,  and  his  ways 
and  words  exhibit  a  futhful  consistency. 

We  say  <^  every  man  according  to  thie  noeasure  of  his  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities.'' No  man  will  be  excluded  Heaven  because  he  has  not  had  the 
capacity  of  j>rofound  thought,  and  devoted  it  to  deep  theological  study. 
The  savage  is  ignorant  of  anything  worthy  the  name  of  religion,  has  never 
heard  of  the  Bible,  and  bears  the  scalps  of  his  enemies  appended  to  his 
girdle.  Yet  there  may  be  a  paradise  above  even  for  these  children  of  the 
nrahrie.  The  old  white-haired  labourer,  sitting  with  his  hands  clasped  upon 
nis  staflp,  gaaes  aflFectionately  up  to  the  face  of  the  minister,  and  believes 
every  word  he  utters.  The  dying  child  speaks  of  a  Saviour,  and  of  a 
happy  land  into  which  he  is  gliding,  where  dear  forms  and  faces,  lost  on 
earth,  will  be  seen  and  never  lost  again.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  there 
can  be  only  a  most  limited  view  of  truth.  But  a  sufficbnt  view  there 
must  be,  as  a  reward  of  sincerity.  The  duty  is  equally  incumbent  on 
the  puniest  as  well  as  the  mightiest  intellect,  to  search  reverently  after 
God.  And  suoeess  is  sure.  The  darkness  brooding  over  the  first  part 
of  the  journey  will  lessen  gradually,  until  it  be  dispersed.  Doubts  and 
difficulties  will  fiide  and  die,  and  an  ever  active,  ever  abiding  conviction, 
imparted  by  the  Spirit,  will  seat  itself  in  the  soul,  and  seal  it  as  God's 
own  for  evermore. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  this  definition  of  faith,  we  have  established 
ground  of  complaint  against  that  large  majority  of  the  clergy,  who  direct 
all  their  efforts  to  the  feelings,  and  none  to  the  judgment  of  their  hearers. 
We  appeal  to  you,  reader,  whether  in  the  pulpit  addresses  which  yoa 
ttP^narily  hear,  you  do  not  remark  a  most  unfur  proportion  of  exhoitation 
to  instruction.     It  is  so  easy  to  hammer  away  at  the  sensiUlities  of  mea; 
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and  it  is  bo  mnoh  more  effeotiTe.  We  say  effisetiire,  meaningy  of  coune^ 
that  people  greatly  prefer  this  style  of  address,  not  effective  in  the  trae 
sense,  for  we  hare  just  been  urging  the  contrary.  You  know  well  what 
is  generally  meant  by  "  a  beautiful  sermon."  The  preai^r  has  dwelt 
upon  <*  mouldering^  bones,*'  carried  you  to  the  side  of  happy  death-bedi^ 
and  lifted  you  up  to  the  bright  blue  heavens.  It  was  very  charming — so 
charming  that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  at  questioning  its  usefidnesa. 
And  yet  we  must  question  it.  Alas  !  the  emotions  are  so  untrustworthy. 
Listening  to  the  minister's  deep  voice,  gazing  at  his  earnest  face,  mark- 
ing his  fervent  gesture,  the  stricken  hearer  felt  exceedingly  inclined  to 
cry,  and  fancied  he  experienced  within  him  all  the  heart  and  resolution 
of  John  Bunyan's  Christian.  But  outside  the  church,  in  the  fresh  air, 
the  sun  shining,  and  the  mob,  in  best  attire,  gaxing  and  talking,  the 
effects  of  the  sermon  begin  instantly  to  fade,  and  a  nod  from  Jones  and  a 
"  How  d'ye  do?"  from  Brown,  sweep  them  clean  horn  his  thoughts. 

Yes,  this  is  the  style  of  preaching  which  mostly  finds  favour.  It 
gives  you  no  trouble.  There  is  no  argument  to  follow.  You  may  shut 
your  ears,  lose  nine  words,  and  hear  the  tenth.  No  matter,  the  sermon 
never  had  any  thread,  therefore  you  have  lost  none.  The  preacher 
inges  upon  you  that  sin  is  very  black.  "You  have  heard  that  a 
great  many  times  before,  and  have  admitted  it  freely.  You  admit  it 
again  —  very  freely."  Tou  must  die,  urges  the  preacher.  "  Aye, 
that  is  very  true,  too;  there  is  room  for  you  in  the  family  vault.** 
Why  do  you  not  repent  ?  **  Well,  you  hope  you  are  repentant,*' 
and,  <'a  very  good  preacher  is  our  rector."  You  are  exhorted  to 
look  into  your  duly  life,  and  weigh  well  your  sins  of  commission  and 
omission.  "  Ah,  yes,  we  all  should  do  that,"  but  "  it  is  some  comfort 
to  think  you  can  do  it  less  anxiously  than  that  scamp  Jones."  More 
and  more  earnestly,  still,  the  preacher  proceeds,  and  there  are  signs  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  adjoining  pew.  You,  yourself,  are  con- 
siderably melted -^"  Certainly  a  fine  flow  of  words."  Outside  the 
church,  everybody  is  enthusiastic  in  £Eivour  of  the  sermon^  and  for  at 
least  ^ve  minutes  repentance  is  the  rage. 

Now  this  seems  unkind,  and  yet — ^receive  it  from  our  heart,  reader 
— ^we  shrink  from  the  thought  of  unkindness  to  any  man  who  ever  filled 
a  pulpit.  Always  provided  the  preacher  be  sincere,  we  esteem  and  we 
love  him.  Unkind  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  do  us  the  greatest  good 
which  a  fellow-man  can  confer  upon  us  !  Never !  But  we  are  all  fallible, 
we  all  may  take  contracted  or  even  wrong  views.  Our  clergy  must 
hear  something  on  a  subject  on  which  every  man  can  tell  them  some- 
thing, namely,  his  own  heart  Let  every  reader  of  this  essay  honestly 
lay  bare  his  heart,  and  say  whether  the  evanescent  emotion  we  have  de» 
scribed  is  not  the  only  result,  generally  speaking,  with  which  the  style  of 
sermon  alluded  to  can  be  credited.  We  insert  the  qualifying  phrase, 
because  to  a  congr^^tion  entirely  of  uneducated  persons,  sermons  of 
this  character  are  probably  the  best  that  can  be  delivered. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  addresses  possessing,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
vigour  or  persuasiveness.  Alas!  it  is  an  old  gprievance  that  tlie  ma- 
jority of  sermons  lack  both.  We  are  often  puazled,  on  hearing  the  text, 
at  the  thought  of  how  it  can  be  possible  to  found  a  forty-minutes'  dis- 
course on  so  contracted  a  basis.  And  the  truth  is  soon  revealed  that 
the  text  was  '<  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."    Oat  of  a  text  of 
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htlf  a  doien  words  tiM  prwidier  faihions  half  a  doien  pegt,  and  on  each 
peg  he  hangf  so  omdj  tentenoei  of  exhortatioD,  regulating  the  number, 
one  would  tanniiey  by  the  number  required  for  the  entire  diseoorse. 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  complain  of  inefficiency  like  this  ?  It  is  ia 
one  of  Theodore  Hook's  novels,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  an  ea^- 
consdenoed  man  explains  as  his  motive  for  snbstitntbg  the  Church  tor 
the  Bar  as  his  profession,  that  in  the  Church  ^' there  was  nobody  to 
reply."  Yes,  that  must  be  a  wonderful  comfort  to  a  minister.  He  has 
you  at  his  mercy.  His  sermon  is  prepared,  and  he  means  to  preach 
it,  and  the  beadle  will  preserve  order.  The  dose  must  be  adminis- 
tered. It  is  the  old  black  draught  once  more,  as  muddy  and  nauseous 
as  ever.  It  never  did  you  any  good ;  you  are  sure  it  never  will  do  you 
any  good.  Perhaps  not;  but  the  worthy  man's  pharmacopoeia  fnmidies 
no  other  medicine.  Be  a  good  boy,  and  take  it  quietly,  for  it  is  the 
nurse's  duty  to  put  it  down  you  with  a  spoon. 

And  thus  the  old  grand  account  of  God  and  of  Eternity,  happy  and 
miserable,  still  falls  feebly  on  men's  ears.  Sunday  succeeds  Snndaj, 
the  bells  ring  out  from  thousands  of  church  steeples,  into  the  temples  of 
prayer  and  praise  throng  masses  of,  seemingly,  eager  worshippers,  and 
yet  cold  and  dead  as  ever  is  the  world  to  its  Creator.  In  that 
Creator  it  even  now  does  not  believe.  If  a  preacher  were  to  com- 
mence his  sermon  thus :  *'  My  friends,  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  of 
God,  but  let  me  first  prove  to  you  there  is  a  God,"  we  suppose  a 
tumult  would  arise,  and,  undeterred  by  that  statute  of  Queen  Mary 
which  rose  from  its  long  sleep,  and  made  so  much  noise  in  connexion 
with  the  St  George's-in-the-£ast  riots,  an  indignant  congregation  would 
hiss  and  howl  at  the  seeming  insult.  Indeed,  the  reader  is  half  in- 
clined to  think  the  idea  shocking.  Shocking !  How  many  inhabitants 
in  London  city  have  advanced  to  this  point  of  belief?  Night  and  day 
are  crowded  with  evidences  of  incredulity.  Men  are  practically  a^iasts. 
The  merchant  chuckles  over  his  fraud,  and  prays  to  Heaven  by  turns. 
The  base  betrayer  of  the  other  sex  now  triumphs  in  his  intense  villany, 
and  now  bends  low  before  the  holy  altar.  The  preacher  who  should 
begin  in  the  way  we  have  described,  would  show  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  men.  What  is  the  use  of  appealing  to  men's  feelings,  when  the 
very  basis  of  your  appeal  is  so  little  understood,  so  impei?ectly  gauged 
by  the  intellect,  that  it  is  in  effect  discredited  ?  You  may  read  men  a 
moral  lesson.  For  that  you  do  not  want  explanation  and  argument. 
The  instincts  of  a  man's  heart  go  along  with  and  impress  your  teach- 
ing. But  in  religion  you  must,  in  homely  phrase,  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. You  do  not  thrust  into  Virgil  the  schoolboy  who  is  yet  boggling 
over  musa,  a  song.  The  preacher  must  actually  first  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  Deity.  He  must  exhibit  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
must  meet  rairly  all  the  objections  ever  made  to  them.  He  must  show 
how  accurately  fitted  is  the  house  which  Revelation  has  built,  to  be  the 
peaceful  happy  dwelling-place  of  man.  He  must  point  out,  if  he  can- 
not explain,  the  difficulties  of  Divine  Providence.  He  must  be  ready 
with  references  to  the  lives  and  writings  of  gifted  holy  men  in  all  ages, 
in  support  of  the  truth  which  he  is  urging  on  his  hearers.  Thus  he 
must  assail  the  obdurate  intellect  of  man.  That  citadel  unstormed  and 
untaken,  he  may  have  possession  of  the  heart  for  a  time,  but  the  brief 
success  will  be  useless.     The  play  upon  the  sensibilities,  the  appeal  to 
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the  amiaUe  qnalitiet  of  our  natim,  the  toachine  allasions  to  loved  onef 
dead,  the  earnest  forewarniDg  of  death's  approach,  the  ferrent  tketohing 
of  HeaTen's  delights  ~- very  heaatiful,  very  fascinating  are  all  these 
modes  of  address,  bnt  the  emotion,  in  most  cases,  will  he  only  evanes- 
cent First  cmsh,  overwhelm  the  judgment,  with  irrefragable  testimony, 
with  irrefutable  argument ;  eive  it  no  chance,  compel  it  to  surrender, 
and  then,  when  it  has  yielded  its  sword,  and  is  helplessly  your  prisoner, 
you  may  warm  the  imagination  with  the  most  glowing  pictures  of 
Heaven,  and  yon  may  ply  the  heart  with  the  strongest  appeal  to  its 
brightest  and  best  emotbns. 

The  style  of  preaching  here  advocated  is  tiiat  which  characterises  the 
Rev.  Henry  MelvilL  (electing  a  text  which  does  not,  at  first  sights 
present  any  peculiar  feature,  he  claims  for  it  the  possession  of  mawed 
miport  under  two  or  three  points  of  view,  and  this  proposition  he  proceeds 
to  establish  with  a  lucidity  and  closeness  of  reasoning  absolutely  mar- 
vellous. No  broken  or  wandering  thoughts  mar  the  discourses  of  Mr. 
Melvill,  no  imperfect  or  obscure  modes  of  expression  tantalise  the  hearer. 
He  never  dallies  on  the  way,  and  is  never  lured  into  by-paths.  His  eye 
fixed  immovably  on  the  one  point  he  is  seeking  to  prove,  he  sweeps  on 
towards  it  with  untiring,  irresistible  vigour.  His  sentences,  indissolubly 
linked  together,  form  a  chain  reaching  from  his  proposition  as  he  stated 
it  at  the  outset,  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  finally  arrives.  You  will 
find  in  them,  of  course,  some  repetition.  Repetition  is  absoluely  neces- 
sary when  the  ear  of  a  mixed  assembly  is  addressed.  But  Mr.  Melvill  is 
never  diffuse.  You  know  that  every  thought  which  he  expresses  is  an 
essential  portion  of  the  track  by  which  he  is  hurrying  you  to  the  goal. 
You  cannot  listen  in  any  slipshod  fashion.  Yon  cannot  disengage  your 
attention  and  refiEMten  it  without  loss.  You  have,  indeed,  scarcely  the 
power  to  disengage  it.  A  vigorous  grasp  is  upon  you.  You  may  not, 
perhaps,  undentand  how  the  road  you  are  travelling  can  lead  to  the  fore- 
told destination.  With  allowable  ingenuity,  the  preacher  has,  at  the 
commencement,  rather  enlarged  upon,  than  smoothed,  the  diflBculties  of 
the  way.  But  your  trust  is  perfect;  and  it  is  justified.  Under  that 
strong  but  fiMcmating  conductorship  you  pass  through  the  regions  of 
difficulty  and  doubt,  and  find  yourself  at  the  goal  of  absolute  conviction. 

And  now  you  are  a  prisoner;  you  are  the  captive  of  your  guide;  he 
told  you  frankly  whither  he  would  lead  you,  and  you  went  with  him; 
he  announced  to  yon  distinctly  that  if  you  accompanied  him  in  the  rea- 
soning opened  up  by  the  text,  there  was  an  inevitable  conclusion  at  which 
you  would  arrive.  Smilingly  you  took  his  hand,  and  confided  yourself 
to  him ;  but  now  tiiat  your  journey  is  ended,  you  shrink  back  scared  and 
trembling. 

For  there,  it  stares  von  in  the  face,  that  crushing  conviction.  By 
reasoning  to  which  you  have  assented  step  by  step,  and  would  be  ashamed 
afterwaids  to  attempt  to  dispute,  the  heinousness  of  sin,  generally,  or  of 
some  particular  sin,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  proved  beyond  even 
debate.  Some  great  criminal  in  Scripture  historyis  before  you.  His 
face  is  yours,  his  heart  is  yours,  his  sin  is  yours.  The  preacher  told  you 
he  should  prove  this,  and  he  has  proved  it.  You  acknowledge  it  yourself, 
and  you  lie  humbled  in  the  dust. 

But  the  victor  is  meroifuL  He  has  you  in  his  power.  Now  for  the 
bright  beams  of  love,  now  for  every  kind,  touching,  earnest  appeal  to 
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your  better  oatiure.  Now  to  exhort  you  by  every  lofty  coosuieratioiif  now 
to  persuade  you  by  every  high  and  holy  thought  of  heaven  and  of  God* 
Again  you  are  oo  a  journey  ;  but  this  time  it  is  a  journey  involving  no 
toil ;  a  rich  warmth  is  around  you,  and  a  bright  light  encompasses  yon. 
A  glowing  imagination  opens  before  you  the  blessed  land  which  ^all 
break  upon  the  view,  when  this  dark  and  oppressive  n^t  shall  for  ever 
have  gone  by. 

The  oidy  other  living  dergjrman  whom  we  have  heard  who  addresses 
mainly  the  reason  of  his  audience'  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  We  ought,  however,  to  state  that  we  have  not 
listened  to  Dr.  Thomson  elsewhere  than  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  the  majority  of  his  hearers  would  be,  in  an  especial  degree,  assail- 
able only  through  the  gate  of  their  understanding.  Resemblmg  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Melvill  in  the  one  respect,  the  bishop  differs  essratially  from  him  in 
others.  We  have  described  the  great  ef^cts  of  portions  of  Mr.  MelviU's 
sermons,  his  overwhelming  outbursts  which  thrill  his  auditory,  as  heiog 
led  up  to  by  other  portions,  which,  in  so  far,  are  subordinate.  His 
fervent  appeal  is  the  natural  sequence  of  his  successful  aivument,  his 
grand  declamation  is  the  legitimate  laurel  of  logical  proo^  No  such 
features  characterise  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Thomson.  His  discourses  fall 
into  no  well-marked  divisions  of  argument  and  application.  He  has  no 
testifying  surprises,  no  startling  contrasts.  Ho  is  never  either  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley.  He  provides  the  imagination  with  no  food, 
and  plies  the  heart  with  no  touching  entreaty.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
takes  higher  ground.  Face  to  face  with  broad  and  solemn  truth,  he 
brings  you  shrinkbg  and  reluctant.  In  language  admirably  terse  and 
accurate,  dread  realities  are  spread  before  you ;  they  g^ain  no  cdournig 
feom  his  treatment;  however  much  you  may  wish  tiiey  were  less  daric 
and  'certain,  you  feel  you  cannot  charge  upon  the  speaker  the  slightest 
exaggeration.  Never  extending  in  the  least  beyond  what  is  either  mani* 
festly  true,  or  is  based  on  Scriptural  authority,  there  u  not  anything  upon 
which  you  can  found  question  or  caril.  And  yet  what  a  mine  of  thoi^hl 
is  laid  bare  !  With  what  fearless  candour  are  difficulties  admitted !  How 
manfully  are  the  many  met,  how  honestly  is  the  contest  with  some  de« 
clined  I  His  oonrse  of  sermons,  delivered  not  long  since,  upon  sin  under 
its  various  aspects,  its  heinousness,  its  selfishness,  its  deootfiilness, 
showed  how  absorbingly  interesting  a  subject  even  of  tins  general  cha* 
racter,  and  which  in  most  hands  woukl  be  indeed  wearisome,  can  be  ren« 
dered  when  dealt  with  by  a  master-mind.  You  had  the  inmost  heart 
revealed  to  your  gase.  Its  surface  workings  we  all  know,  and  can  talk 
about,  but  there  are  inner  workings  and  motives  hidden  in  its  deepest 
recesses  which  Dr.  Thomson  dived  for,  traced,  and  brought  into  the  light 
of  day. 

A  style  like  this  is  marked  by  some  defects,  which  will  suggest  tiiem-* 
selves  to  the  reader.  There  is  a  slight  tendency,  sometimes,  to  heavinesa 
and  monotony.  The  Inshop  does  not  warm  as  he  proceeds,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Commencing  a  fresh  line  of  thought,  he  speaks  with  a  rigour 
which  is  scarcely  sustained  throughout.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  bursts 
into  an  abrupt  boldness,  which  is  rather  peculiar.  Breaking  through  the 
trammels  of  rigid  composition,  he  dashes,  in  a  few  short  rough  phrases, 
straight  at  the  convictions  of  his  hearers.    It  is  the  manner  of  a  man  so 
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in  earnest  that  he  has  become  impatient.  But  this  deviation  from  his 
solemn  tread  is  seldom  more  rare  than  might  be  wished.  Yon  miss  the 
light  and  shade,  both  in  thought  and  expression,  you  miss  the  wonderfully 
▼aried  modes  of  address,  preventing  the  slightest  sensation  of  fatigue,  the 
smallest  relaxation  of  attention,  which  mark  Mr.  MelvilPs  sermons.  As 
tfiose  deep,  measured,  little-changing  tones  continue  to  fall  upon  your  ear, 
some  slight  feeling  of  oppression  may  now  and  then  be  felt  It  is  a 
glorious  night  Clear  and  bright  the  stars  shine  out.  It  is  calm  and  in- 
tensely still.  But  it  is  night  The  plea  of  the  imagination  for  sun  and 
warmth  is  imlistened  to.  Brilliant  fascinating,  or  even  beautiful,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  never  is.  Impressive  and 
powerful  he  is  mlways. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  we,  who  had  heard  almost  every 
sermon  delivered  by  this  gifted  man  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
listened  to  him  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  filling  the  pulpit  there.  There, 
as  he  himself  assured  his  auditory,  never  would  he  be  beard  again.  The 
crowd  which  flocked  into  that  small  building  the  last  few  Sundays  ere  the 
bish(^'s  final  leave-taking,  represented  a  satire  upon  human  nature.  For 
aome  years  before,  on  the  Sundays  in  Term,  had  Dr.  Thomson  poured 
out  the  riches  of  his  mind,  and  though  there  was  always  a  large  congre-* 
gation,  there  was  seldom  lack  of  room.  But  now  that  he  was  leaving, 
and  that  a  further  marked  elevation  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  men 
became  enthusiastic,  and  the  pew-openers  were  affrighted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  invading  mass  which  blocked  up  the  aisle. 

As  the  sermon,  a  noble  but  unostentatious  discourse,  drew  to  a  close, 
curiosity  might  have  been  experienced  as  to  the  literally  last  words  of  the 
preacher.  Might  it  have  been  altogether  wondered  at  n  those  final  words 
had  in  some  way  or  other  exhibited  the  least  touch  of  pride?  Remember 
how  remarkable  has  been  the  worldly  success  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
The  son  of  a  tradesman  (the  newspaper  is  our  authority),  he  enters  holy 
orders,  is  elected  head  of  a  college,  becomes  the  popular  minister  of  a 
West-end  church,  is  appointed  preacher  before  an  audience  which  in 
power  of  criticism  is  second  to  none,  probably,  in  the  country,  and  ia 
elevated  to  a  bishopric,  all  ere  he  is  forty-three  years  old.  And  then,  look 
at  his  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body.  We  have  touched  upon  the 
former,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  his  preaching,  now  for  his  phy- 
sical attributes.  The  bishop  is  a  man  of  oomman^ng  presence,  tall, 
strongly  made,  erect  and  possesses  a  head  and  fiaoe  strikingly  handsome. 
Yes,  in  his  very  last  words  to  this  distinguished  assembly — in  the  words 
themselves,  or  their  mode  of  utterance — we  must  have  excused  him  if 
there  had  appeared  just  a  faint  consciousness  of  thb  singular  combination 
of  the  gifts  which  most  men  prize  so  dearly.  Imagine  us  ntting  there 
beneath  him,  ding^ne  to  him,  so  to  speak,  ror  in  a  minute  we  Iom  him. 
Hush,  those  last  woras  are  at  hand.  The  book  is  about  to  be  closed.  The 
preacher's  voice  is  drooping.  The  sentence  begun  is  the  last  he  will  utter 
here.  His  face  and  tone  expressing  the  deepest  devotion,  this  favoured 
son  of  fortune,  as  men  would  style  him,  this  possessor  of  so  many  and 
great  advantages,  quotes  the  words  which  formed  the  touching  anthem  of 
the  day,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God." 
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Fart  the  Sixteeitth. 
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PABK-LAXB. 

It  was  past  lix  o'clock  when  he  reached  hi8  home,  and  not  caring  to 
undress,  Sabretasche  threw  himself  down  on  one  of  the  loxurioos  couches 
of  that  ^ATOurite  room  of  his  on  the  ground-floor,  which  adjoined  and 
opened  into  his  beloved  studio,  where  the  morning  light,  which  he  had 
bade  his  serrants  admit  through  the  half-closed  persiennes,  fell  full  on 
his  easel,  on  the  portrait  of  Violet  Molyneux  (which  he  was  doing  in 
pastel  for  her  father,  the  Fraocesca  bemg  hung  in  Violet's  morning 
room  at  the  Dilcoosha),  which  beamed  horn  the  canvas  with  such  a 
radiant,  animated,  spirituelle  light  upon  it,  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it 
was  but  paper  and  coloured  chalks.  He  lay  full  length  upon  the  couch 
smoking  his  perfumed  uarshil^  with  that  voluptuous  indolence  habitual 
to  him — looking  at  the  picture  where  his  own  art  had  recreated  the 
beauty  of  his  youn?  love — ^feeling  in  memory  the  loving,  lingering  touch 
oi  her  lips— and  dreaming  o?er  that  fresh  happiness  whose  solitary 
reveries  were  dearer  to  him  now  than  the  sodety  or  the  sleep  whidb 
he  had  used  to  court  as  Lethian  draughts. 

His  life  had  never  seemed  so  sweet,  the  peace  he  had  won  so  perfect, 
and  when  his  servant  rapped  gently  at  the  door,  though  infinitely  too 
sweet-tempered,  and,  truth  to  tell,  too  lazy  to  irritate  himself  about  trifles, 
he  was  annoyed  and  sorry  to  be  disturbed. 

*'  I  told  you  not  to  interrupt  me  till  I  rang  for  my  chocolate,*'  be  said, 
in  that  low  voice  which  someway  or  other  gained  him  more  obedience 
than  the  louder  tone  or  more  angry  command  of  other  men,  from  his 
servants,  who  stayed  with  him  long,  and  liked  no  other  service  afW  his. 

<*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel,"  answered  his  man,  submissively.  <'  I 
should  not  have  iuterrupted  you»  but  there  is  a  person  asking  to  see  yoa 
upon  business,  and,  as  he  said  it  was  of  great  importance,  I  did  not 
know,  sir,  what  would  be  best  to  do." 

"  What  is  always  best  to  do  is  to  obey  me  to  the  letter — ^you  can  never 
be  wrong  then.     The  person  could  have  waited.     What  is  his  name  p" 

*^  He  would  not  give  it,  sir;  he  wished  to  see  you." 

^'  I  see  no  one  before  two  o'clock  in  the  day.     Go,  tell  him  so." 

The  man  obeyed ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  returned. 

'*  The  gentleman  will  take  no  denial.  Colonel  He  begs  you  to  see 
him." 

**  What  an  impertinent  fellow !"  said  Sabretasche  to  himself,  with  a 
surprised  hauteur  on  his  delicate  features.  ''  Tell  him  I  will  not  see  him, 
that  is  sufficient.     I  see  no  one  who  does  not  send  in  his  card." 

"But,  sir— but " 

^  Well,  what  P     Speak  out^"  sud  Sabretasche,  irritated  at  the  dis- 
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tnrbance.     It  seemed  to  let  in  the  disagreeables  of  outer  life,  and  jar 
OQ  the  sweet  thoughts  so  dear  to  his  poet's  soul  and  lover's  heart. 

<*  But,  sir,  he  says  his  business  conoeros  you,  and — and  Miss  Molj- 
neux,  sir." 

The  roan  hesitated— -eren  servants  living  with  Sabretasche  caught 
somethine  of  his  delicacy  and  refinement,  and  he  knew  intuitively  how 
the  mention  of  her  name  would  annoy  his  master.  A  flush  of  astonish- 
ment and  anger  rose  over  Sabretasche's  pale  forehead.  He  was  but  too 
sen^tive  over  Violet,  perhaps,  from  what  he  considered  as  the  deep  dis- 
grace of  his  first  marriage,  and  he  almost  disliked  to  hear  servants'  lips 
breathe  hb  idol's  name.  "  Show  him  in/'  he  said,  briefly,  rigning  the  man 
away.  He  lay  still,  full  length  on  the  couch,  smoking  from  his  hookah, 
stroking  the  Cid  with  one  hand,  but  the  flush  of  anger  had  not  left  his 
face,  and  a  vague  dread  had  taken  the  pUce  of  his  peaceful  and  luxurious 
happiness.  His  past  had  been  too  &teful  for  him  to  join  in  Violet's 
cloudless  and  fearless  trust  in  the  future.  One  of  the  bitterest  curses  of 
sorrow  is  the  fear  that  it  leaves  behind  it,  making  us,  with  the  sweetest 
cup  to  our  lips,  dread  the  unseen  hand  that  will  dash  it  down,  hanging 
the  funereal  pall  of  the  past  over  the  most  glittering  bridal  clothes  of  the 
present,  and  poisoning  the  sunshine  that  lies  before  us  with  the  memory 
of  those  douas  which,  having  so  often  come  before,  mnst^  it  seems  to  0% 
come  yet  affain.  When  sorrow  has  once  been  upon  us,  we  have  no 
longer  faith  m  life — we  have  but  Hope,  and  Hope,  God-g^ven  as  she  is,  is 
but  fearful,  and  fluttering,  and  evanescent  at  b^t 

He  lay  sUll ;  the  fair  morning  sunlight  falling  dear  upon  him  and 
upon  the  brilliant  and  witching  fece  glowing  on  the  easel  at  his  side. 
Vulgar  and  cruel  eyes  looked  in  on  the  scene — at  the  luxurious  and  beau- 
tiful studio,  where  every  trifle  was  a  gem  of  art;  where  the  morning 
sunlight  fell  sweet  and  subdued  through  the  rich  folds  of  the  curtains,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  of  a  dreamy  and  delicious  perfiime^-at  the  man  of 
aristocracy  and  refinement,  with  all  his  grace  and  beauty,  all  his  delicate 
and  artistic  surroundings :  and  a  vulgar  and  cruel  mind  gloated  with 
delight  on  the  desolatbn  and  torture  he  had  power  to  introduce  into 
that  peaceful  and  brilliant  life.  Sabretasche  lifted  hb  eves  with  hb 
characteristic  indolence  and  hauteur — as  he  did  so,  the  slight  flush  upon 
his  face  died  utterly  away;  he  grew  pallid  as  death.  He  saw  Guiseppe 
da'  Castrone — ^the  man  linked  with  hb  hours  of  greatest  shame,  of  most 
bitter  misery — the  brother  and  the  emissary  of  hb  faithless  wife.  In- 
voluntarily he  rose,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  man  connected 
with  the  deepest  wrong  and  deepest  sorrow  of  hb  life,  and  the  Italian 
looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  that  showed  hb  glittering  white  teeth,  as  a 
hound,  who  has  seiied  the  noblest  of  Highland  royab  at  bay,  shows  hb 
in  the  cruel  struggle.  Sabretasche  spoke  first,  in  Italian,  with  all  the 
loathing  that  he  felt  for  thb  man  who  had  stooped  to  live  upon  gold 
wrung  from  the  husband  that  his  own  sister  had  wronged. 

'<  Sign6r  Castrone,  thb  is  a  very  unexpected  intrusion.  Tour  nego«> 
tiations  with  me  are  at  an  end.     Allow  me  to  request  you  to  withdraw.*^ 

*'  Wait  one  moment.  Signer  Sabretasche,"  answered  the  Neapolitan,, 
with  a  cunning  leer  in  his  bright  sharp  eyes.  ''  Are  our  negotiations  at 
an  end?" 

''  So  entirely,  that  if  you  do  not  leave  my  presence  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  bid  my  servants  make  you." 
.  ApriC^yfO'L.  cxxrv.  wo.  occoxCYi.  ^  '  r^  i 
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Hm  Itdkn  hft^jbmL  n«  eoU,  coBtemptwm  tone  o£  tke  higli4M>rB 
gentlemMi  tfcmg  ham^  aad  g«T«  kia  but  tm  groator  gvito  for  hit  teak. 

**  Koi  M  fiM*,  hmm^  uuoo,  aot  to  £Mi;  w«  mrt  htodwna  iiirkw,  re- 
member!    It  would- DOt  do  for  us  to  quarrel." 

IW  yood  eriflHoned  SahnCasolM'e  £Ke  np  to  Us  vary  temples ;  a 


pamirm  oCaoon  mtt«>ered  over  lua  deHeaite  lips. 

*^  Hie  tie  jrni  dace  to  BMotion  and  appeal  to,  aa^  to  be  jmm  bifc- 
tetett  diifiaee.  Sinee  jtm  an  dead  te  akame,  I  need  feel  mme  £w  jm/L^ 
aad  if  3roa  do  net  leave  tlw  room,  my  acrfanla  wiM  compel  ymu" 

'<PerfederaaidtbeItaliaB,wi«haaeaffiaglaB^  «"  You  will  acanrij 
call  your  liam»hold  ia  to  witaeoc  your  coaBexioQ  wiftk  me.  They  mm 
bear  the  aecret  if  yo«  choem ;  ii  matttrt  matiiiBg'  to  me;  ooly  I  fancied 
tbat  maw,  of  aU  tiama,  you  woald  radier  bafee  Jn^t  it  UBderband.  Yaa 
me  gfaiag  ta  be  ammed,  eam^  I  bear,  te  a  Wely  Eqglieb  gid — \m  it 
Dotao?" 

Sabretaa  Aa  MMwrnned  nednngy  birt  akntebed  oat  Ua  hasd  te  tkeliaU- 
haadie  ia  tke  wall  nearaat  bim.  He  felt  it  benaadi  bim  to  bmidy  weeds 
with  aaeh  a  amn  aa  Gmaeppe  da'  Caatnme,  wha»  a  aeri  af  geptlemaaliipa 
laasaaoae,  half  awindler^  kaif  idler,  a  Soatkem  jgatemtca,  kad  limd  on 
fan  wits  till,  m  iaefitaUy  in  tkat  preearioas  mode  of  tubsistcnca,  ke  imd 
lost  ail  ikm  tmoes  of  bonev,  «r  delaaaey,  or  better  feeling;  wi&  wkick 
ke  perkapa  might  kaee  kegua  life.  !Be  tewcbed  Sabretaeche's  wrist  aa 
tkeColooal'a  white,  alenderkandwaaapptoaeking  die  belL  Sabaetaeoka 
flung  off  the  grasp,  as  if  ii  bad  keen  psMataan  \  Imt  before  be  oookl  nag^ 
the  NeapoKtaa  spoke,  still  mtb  a  sbmIc,  half  cmiaing,  half  malicious : 

^  Woald  it  net  hafe  been  wisei;  Eooelenaa,  befoee  yen  bad  taken  one 
wife,  tokaweasadesme  yen  bad  lest  the  othsrr 

With  all  his  ealm  serve  and  habitual  kqiaaaivaaean,  Safafetaaeke 
ataited,  and  a  deadly  angniah  of  dtead  fnrtiawd  upon  kirn.  Bnt  ke 
spoke  with  the  prnmi  and  ooatemptuous  tone  for  wfaseb  Castiane  bated 
Um  ao  bitteiir  v  fer  ibongh  ke  had  dene  dirty  tricks  eaongh  to  htaaeA 
kim  to  9mf  shaawv  the  Itakaa  waa  etill  too  aenakm,  amidst  kia  eoaiae- 
aeaa,  netto  akriak  from  tke  disgust  wkidi  tke  feafakkous  Engiiskman  had 
Barer  serupM  to  coneeal  in  &  abort  iatenriews  tkey  kad  kad  during 
tarmrt^  kMigyeam. 

««  Yewrs  iaa  very  stale  derice,"  said  Sabretaacke,  calmly.  '<  Toe  mdo- 
dimmatio  to  eoctort  aaooey  feom  me.  If  yoa  waatafew  seodi  tobuy  yoa 
BMccaBcmiy  or  gaam  away  at  dominoea,  aak  fer  them  in  pkin  wocds^ 
and  I  may  give  you  them  out  of  charity." 

fie  stood  Inaniag  lus  arm  npon  the  top  of  his  easel;  kia  tall  and 
graeefol  figuae  eaect;  tke  fffide  of  tke  patriman,  aad  tkeseom  and  kmtk- 
iag  ef  the  m^n  of  honour  and  refinement,  written  en  kis  pale  features, 
aEi»i  in  the  deptka  of  his  soft,  moamfal  eyes ;  speaking  gently  and  slowly 
•o-katykow  bitteiir  \ — in  kis  lew,  silvtery  aoiee.  Tke  teBe,ihe  gbnoe,  tim 
mien,  woke  all  the  darkest  mi^iee  that  slept  in  tke  kakan'a  keart  for 
lus  eieter^s  high-boan  and  kigkHmuled  kusbaad.  His  ^fM  gKttead  like 
an  angry  aaiaiaPe ;  ke  dropped  tke  smootker  Sane  wkusk  he  kad  need 
before,  iar  the  ene  ef  oomrse  asd  makeious  wMBctivenem  natnral  to  him. 

<'Saata  Marial  daii't  take  tkat  preud  tone  witk  nm,  eaxiasnno,  or  I 
may  make  you  glad  to  change  it,  and  turn  your  threats  into  pray^es. 
You  ase  not  qnite  ao  near  b^^piaem  aa  yon  feacy,  my  fine  geatleman. 
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Tfatt  k  jmap  ymtug  krv«*f  ]»iotan,  m>  <bubt?  Ahl  k  is  a  Mr  Hue;  it 
witl  g^  Wd  to  loM  it,  I  dare  My?  It  wevlcl  go  htadet  ttiH  if  one  •£ 
tb«  prottd,  fiMtifoiM  StthMtaeeheB  wem  tned  lor  big— ty !  It  wooki  not 
loek  pretty  in  the  Loo^oo  paperiy  whne  liis  naow  ims  been  so  ofteft 
as  a  leader  of  iaMaa  and— ^— '' 

Before  he  could  end  h»  searteme  Sabretetche  had  sprang  at  Um, 
nfidly  and  lightly  as  a  pantbei^  and  seind  him  hj  the  threat  : 

^  Wretch,  yea  Ke !  How  dare  ymi  te  insalt  «e  !  By  HsMran!  if  it 
were  not  toe  great  hpociesnr  for  yeu,  I  weald  kill  }'ou  whcse  y<eu  staad  T' 

So  fieffoe  was  the  grasp  of  his  white  doader  ^Dgees  in  the  passion 
into  wiiich  his  sweci  temper  and  gentle  natare  was  at  ioigth  reused^ 
that  the  Italian,  ahnost  throtrted,  straggled  wi^  difionhy  hmn  Us  facdd. 

^  ¥oa  lie!**  said  Sahretasebe,  ^ging  hiss  off  with  a  Smoe  that  sent 
kim  reeling  fWss  him.  **  The  woaaa  whom  yon  Teatare  to  veesi  as  nnr 
wiieisdesdr 

^  Fer  Die,  is  she?  Yea  wWfiad  to  the  caatnry,  bd  6igB6r.  fiastal 
hot  year  hands  Innre  m»  baiby's  grasp;  ye«  l^d  hattsr  ha^  joiaed  them 
in  prayer,  best  hrother-in-law.  If  yon  marry  the  £n|;iish  beaoty,  yoa 
win  have  two  wives  on  yonr  dwnlders,  and  eae  has  been  more  than  yon 
have  mani^fedr' 

Sabretasehe's  ey«8  wssn  fined  open  him,  laseinated  hy  hsaror  aa  an 
amtelope  hy  a  Tatiissaake.  ^^  Two  wives — ^two  wives  P  he  maAtered  in- 
ooherMitly,  iii^  a  man  in  dsiiiium.  ^She  is  dead,  I  tell  yoo — she  is 
dead !"  Then  Ae  sense  «f  what  the  Neapelitsn  had  said  eame^eaver  to 
his  mind,  and,  with  an  effort,  he  regained  his  calm  and  hsnghty  tone, 
speaking  slowly  between  has  teeth.  ^'  Signer  Caatnme,  onee  mere  I  will 
xeqneet  yov,  for  year  own  sake,  to  leave  thb  house  qmetly,  witheut  eoas« 
pefeag  me  to  the  foece  I  am  loth  to  nse,  out  e£  regard  for  the  dead* 
With  her,  the  grave  hones  all  paet  errers ;  hot  with  yoa,  I  still  ^tatt 
treat  as  with  any  other  sii  iiidhii  and  peijaver  who  tries  to  omn  money 
thsnagh  stories  only  fit  to  chicane  boys,  i  am  not  a  hhely  person  to  be 
terrified  by  secret  innnendoes  or  i^Den  insnlts.  This  time  I  will  let  yon 
go-^yon  are  beneath  my  angcit'  but  if  yoa  intrade  yomrself  into  this 
hoape,  or  venture  to  «ppm>aeh  me  agasn^  I  shall  eaU  in  the  law  to  rid 
me  of  a  pest." 

Somethrag  in  his  vrace,  which  had  ever  a  stnmge  spell  4cft  man  or 
wonma,  and  which  now,  soil  as  it  was  in  tlw  otteranee  of  his  native 
ItaKms,  here  that  sabtie  magic  of  eoaomand  which  sapcaioiily  of  ciha- 
raoter  and  of  mind  always  conlhr,  had  awed  the  ooarser  oatore  into 
sttenee  while  he  spobe;  hot  when  ha  pansed,  Castrone  broke  vnt  into  a 
long,  ^iscosdaat^  midieious  huigh,  jarring  like  jangbd  bells  upon  evoy 
merve  and  ohenl  m  the  iistoaer  s  heart. 

^  Diavek) !  hnon'  amico,  it  wiM  be  I  more  likely  who  have  tfie  law 
np^nyomJ  Byhm  is  aHve— alive!  and  your  lawfalwife,  Gobnel  Sabre- 
tasche,  from  wnom  nothing  but  death  can  ever  divoreeyen;  and  I  do  not 
Adnk  she  kves  yon  well  enough,  o^or,  to  let  another  weamn  reign  in  her 
stead  without  making  yoa  pay  the  heaviest  peaaky  rim  ean  ior  yomr 
donbiematrmget  Wait  I  you  saw  the  death  of  a  Sylvia  da' Oastrsne  in 
Gcthpnamiy  I  dare  say  ?  ion  had  the  cettifieato  «f  such  a  death  liwm 
Kaples  ?  Very  poasiUy,  but  her  annt  Sylvia  da'  Castrone  died  hwt 
May  in  Kapks,  and   it  was  her  obituary  that  yon  saw.     If  Sylvia 
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£ed  (as  Santa  Maria  forbid !),  it  wocdd  be  recorded  as  what  she  is,  and 
what  she  will  be  while  life  lasts— however  you  may  try  to  alt^  it — the 
wife  of  Vivian  Sabretascfae.  Sylvia  lives — Day,  she  is  in  London,  ready 
to  prodaim  her  right  to  your  name  to  the  Signorina  Molyneux — is  not 
that  your  new  love?— or,  if  your  union  with  the  English  giri  takes  plaoe 
before  she  can  do  so,  she  will  then  prosecute  you  according  to  your  Eng- 
lish law.  She  was  married  in  England,  you  remember ;  she  lias  not  lost 
the  certificate,  and  the  register  is  correct  in  Marylebone  Church — I  saw 
it  but  this  morning.  It  is  no  idle  tale,  I  tell  you,  buon'  amico.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  try  and  palm  one  off  upon  you  unless  I  could  substantiate 
it.  Your  wife  is  alive,  iratello  mio !  I  fear  me  there  will  be  some  few 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  marrying  your  young  beauty  !'* 

As  the  Italian  spoke  in  his  coarse  brutal  tones,  with  his  low,  malicious 
laugh  like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  every  word  he  uttered  falling,  like 
seedling  fire  on  his  listener's  heart,  Sabretasche  stood  gazing  upon  him* 
In  his  parted  lips,  his  eyes  wide  opened  with  the  horror  of  amazement 
on  every  feature,  abeady  blanched  and  wan,  was  marked  the  deadly 
anguish  of  despair,  mingled  with  the  vague  and  almost  dreamy  terror  of 
this  shock,  so  sudden  and  so  horrible — then,  as  the  full  meamng  of  the 
words  he  heard  cut  gradually  into  his  brain,  his  strength  gave  way,  and 
he  sank  down  upon  his  couch,  covering  his  face  wi£  his  hands,  while 
great  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  a  bitter  cry  broke  fron 
die  great  passion  that  had  grown  and  strengthened  and  entwined  itsdf 
around  his  heart,  till  it  were  easier  to  drain  that  heart  of  its  life-blood 
than  its  love. 

The  Neapolitan  stood  by,  gloating  at  the  nun  he  had  wrought^  watdi- 
ing  with  the  fiendish  malice  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  naturo  the  sufiering 
of  a  higher  and  a  nobler.  He  had  often  longed  to  revenge  the  silent 
ioorn,  the  cutting  contempt,  the  high-bred  hauteur  with  which  the  man 
upon  whose  gold  he  lived  had  treated  him — he  had  often  thirsted  for 
the  time  to  come  when  Sabretasche  should  be  humbled  beforo  him — ^when 
it  should  be  his  turn  to  hold  the  power  which  could  at  will  romove  or 
let  fall  the  sword  that  hung  above  his  victim's  head — when  it  should 
be  his  to  torturo  that  only  too  sensitive  and  too  deeply  feeling  nature, 
and  to  see,  writhbg  in  anguish  before  him,  the  haughty  gentiemau  at 
whose  g^ce  and  whose  w^  he  had  so  often  flinchM  and  slunk  away. 
He  stood  by  and  watched  him — unspeakably  dear  to  the  vindictive 
Italian  was  the  mute  anguish  before  hinu  Sdiretasche  had  forgotten  all 
sense  of  his  presence,  all  memory  of  the  coarse,  cruel  eyes  that  saw  the 
grief  of  one  who  so  long  had  persuaded  the  world  that  be  valued  lifo  too 
tittle  to  give  it  aught  but  smiles:  heart,  mind,  and  sense  had  all  flown 
to  her,  his  young,  pure,  true,  idolised  love,  who  now  might  never  be  his 
wife.  The  nissing,  mocking  tones  of  the  Italian  broke  in  on  the  sanctity 
of  his  silent  grief.  Castrone  laughed  the  laugh  of  a  devil  at  the  fell  de- 
spair wrought  by  his  own  work. 

'*  Milor  does  not  seem  charmed  to  hear  of  his  wife;  it  does  not  seem  to 
brino;  him  the  connubial  rapture  one  would  expect?'' 

The  jeer,  the  taunt,  the  mockery  of  hb  woe,  stung  into  madness  the 
heart  of  the  man  whose  over-refinement  and  susceptibility  taught  him  to 
shrink  even  from  the  delicate  sympathy  of  friends,  and  whose  keen  sen- 
sitiveness had  oftentimes  won  him  the  imputation  of  lack  of  feeling. 
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because  he  fSdt  too  deeply  to  bear  to  imvetl  hit  sorrows  to  the  glare  of 
dajliffht  and  the  sneers  or  men. 

Sabretasche  started,  as  at  the  sharp  toudi  of  the  knife  at  a  fresh  wound, 
and  shivered  as  if  with  cold,  the  cold  of  death  in  Arctic  regions.  He 
lifUd  his  hce,  aged  in  those  brief  moments  as  by  long  years  oJF  woe;  but 
the  old  pride  sxA  shrinking  refinement  were  not  dead  in  him  yet.  He 
caught  tne  eyes  of  Guiseppe  da'  Castrone;  and  though  he  had  died,  not 
another  sign  should  have  escaped  him  of  the  anguish  which  would  have 
been  food  for  ridicule  and  joy  to  the  foe  he  loadied.  But  he  could  not 
bide  his  hee  from  the  Neapolitan's  cruel  gaxe,  and  there  the  brother  of 
his  wife  read  desolation  enough  to  satiate  a  fiend. 

**  If  this  alone  were  your  errand,"  he  said,  with  efiort— and  how  hdlow 
and  altered  his  voice  sounded  even  in  his  own  ears— ''you  have  no 
further  excuse  for  intrusion.  I  shall  take  means  for  verifying  your 
story  ;  and  now  begone,  while  I  can  keep  my  hands  from  revenging  your 
insults." 

"  Here  is  your  proof,"  said  Castrone,  briefly. 

Sabretasche  mechanically  read  what  he  held  to  him ;  that  too  was 
brief: 

''  If  you  will  it,  you  can  see  me  once  more  to-day — but  only  to  remind 
you  that  while  I  live  no  other  can  call  herself  your  wife. 

"  Stltia  Sabretabohs." 

Though  he  had  not  seen  it  for  more  than  twenty  long  years,  he  knew 
the  writing  to  be  his  wife's — the  woman  from  whom  no  laws  would  rid 
him.  All  hope  died  in  him  then ;  he  knew  that  she  lived — ^the  wife  who 
had  wedded  him  to  misery  and  disgrace ;  the  wife  who  now  came  forward, 
afler  the  absence  and  the  silence  of  twenty  years,  to  ban  him  from  the 
better  life  to  which  a  gentler  and  a  purer  hand  was  about  to  lead  him. 

''  /  see  her !"  he  repeated,  indignant  passion  flashing  out  amidst  the 
unutterable  anguish  ot  his  face.  ''  /  see  the  woman  who  made  my  youth 
miserable,  my  manhood  purposeless ;  who  disgraced  my  name,  who  be- 
trayed my  love;  who  for  twenty  years  has  lived  upon  my  gold,  yet  never 
addressed  to  me  one  word  of  repentance,  regret,  remorse;  never  one  word 
to  confess  her  crimes ;  never  one  prayer  to  ask  forgiveness  of  her  false- 
hood !  J  see  her  I  How  dares  she  ask  it  p  How  dares  she  sign  her- 
self by  the  name  she  has  polluted?  Go,  tell  her  that  she  wiU  b^be 
me  no  more,  that  she  is  free  to  do  her  worst  that  devils  can  prompt 
her,  that  she  may  proclum  her  marriage  with  me  hr  and  wide  ;  I  care 
not !  She  may  wnte  her  lying  story  in  all  the  papers  if  she  will ;  she 
may  persuade  all  England  and  all  Italy  that  she  is  a  fond,  deserted  wift^ 
and  I  a  cruel,  faithless  husband  ;  she  may  bring  my  name  into  courts  if 
she  choose,  to  sue  me  for  her  maintenance  ;  but  tell  her,  once  for  all,  I 
give  her  no  more  bribes.  I  disown  her,  though  the  laws  will  not  divorce 
her.  Now  go ;  go,  I  tell  you,  or  by  Heaven  I  will  not  let  you  leave  in 
peace !" 

The  fierce  but  coward  nature  of  the  Neapolitan  quailed  before  the 
mighty  anguish  and  concentrated  passions  flashing  from  the  calm  and 
melancholy  eyes  of  the  usually  gentle  and  impassive  Englishman.  He 
spoke  more  softly,  more  timidly,  smoothing  down  the  coarseness  of  his 
natural  tone. 
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'^  Bui,  m^mat^^  Uiten.    If  jm  FmI  dMi  Wmait^  vaj  pMr 
will  not  believe  that  vour  hatred  to  her  is  walhoat  taoM^  w«dU  joa  aat 
i»Aer  thai  the  world  knew  nolhuig^  of  yo«r  maffiap^  ?^ 

<'  SiMak  cannot  ha  hrokan,  all  tiM  world  nay  know  it  I  will  bribe 
yoa  no  longer.    Bogotial" 

*<  Nay,  ooa  word--but  ono  word,  sgnora.  K  I  oodd  akaw  yon  how 
yon  nngfat  itill  wad  yonr  yoang  Eaji^isli  loro        ** 

How  ijMn  a  nerve  Sabrotaaehe  nMed  to  ttill  the  angnieh  thai  eaiaed 
him  with  the  ohill  horror  of  a  death  spasin,  aa  the  Neap^tan's  roagh 
lumd  touched  the  deavest  ihonght,  the  eirongtat  paision,  die  wildest  de- 
spair of  his  life,  his  love  ever  so  teaaeions  over  ite  aeciet,  now  fidl  of  such 
angnidiadtendameif !  The  iftmggle  iMod  bnt  a  HMSient,  but  that  mo- 
ment was  time  enongh  &r  the  Neapolitan  to  note  the  torture  he  inBietad, 
whik  ^  fieroe  gesture  of  his  listener  warned  him  to  hasten,  if  he  would 
be  heard;  for  eoaise  though  Castiene's  own  tlMHighftswtre^  and  deadened 
his  susceptibilities,  instinct  told  him  how  sharper  than  a  dagger's  thntsl^ 
and  more  bitter  than  poison  to  the  man  of  pride  and  reserve  and  refine- 
ment, was  this  rendiag  of  the  veil  of  tlie  one  sacsed  temple  by  a  eocrse 
and  sacrilegious  hand. 

**  Listen,"  he  said,  in  his  sweet,  swift  language,  with  the  glitter  of 
cunning  in  his  keen  bright  eyes.  **No  one  now  living  knows  of  your 
union  with  my  sister  save  yourself,'  and  Sylvia,  and  I.  It  is  utterly  un- 
known in  England;  men  do  not  dream  that  you  are  a  married  man,  much 
lass  will  they  think  of  turning  over  the  register  of  Masylebone  Church 
for  a  date  of  mow  than  twenty  yeats  ago.  Your  yonag  knre,  her 
&lbtf,  her  friends,  all  yonr  cirele,  need  naect  know  your  wtfe  is  limg 
unless  you,  or  she^  er  I  tell  them.  If  any  quastion  ever  aease  abont 
yeur  first  marriage,  your  word  and  the  aarteficata,  if  you  had  it^  of 
a  Sylvia  da'  Ca^sone's  deadi  (and  our  aunt  Silvia  wna  the  same  age 


her  niece),  would  be  amply  sufficient.  They  would  never  insult 
n  gentleman  like  Yimn  Sabretaaehe  by  doubting  Ua  word,  and  pry^ 
ing  into  details  of  his  pest  history!  Sylvia  asud  I  are  poor,  signer 
mio,.  v«ry  poor ;  per  Baoeho,  she  has  Insurious  habits,  and  I— en  Italian 
who  is  noble— cannot  soil  his  hands  with  work!  We  are  Southerns, 
we  Ibve  our  dolce^  our  pleasure,  onr  ease,  and,  Santa  Maria !  we  have 
none  of  the  three.  Signer  mio^  we  are  as  poor  ae  itm  rats  in  the 
Vigaria ;  and  if,,  as  you  say,  you  will  not  support  your  wile  aa  you  have 
done  hitherto,  she  must  apply  to  your  law  eonrts  fisr  maintenanoe.  She 
ssatf  do  so,  and,  basta  I  it  is  no  more  dian  her  rights ;  had  dm  fidlowed 
nsy  eounsds,  she  would  not  have  let  them  lie  unasserted  so  long.  But 
she  bide  me  make  you  this  o£fer,  and  it  is  a  nofafe  and  a  generena 
one  Irom  a  wronged  woman;  still,  she  Iseb  that  you  hate  her,  and 
wonld  not  force  herself  upon  you,  nor,  now  that  her  own  lifii  is  bhghled, 
nun  yours  in  return.  If  yen  will  pay  ns  down  twen^  thousand — it 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  out  of  all  yonr^ wealth— en^  twenty  thou- 
sand, 8ign6r;  we  are  very  moderate! — we  will  bind  ourselves-— yowr 
wife  and  I,  sde  living  witnesses  of  your  marriago  by  evety  oath  most 
aaered  in  your  eyes  and  in  oura  (and  we  Ci^holtcs  keep  enr  oaths ;  we 
are  not  blasphemem  like  your  churelunen,  who  kiss  the  book  in  your  inw 
eourts  and  perjure  themselves  five  seconds  after!)'  ee  wiH  swear  by 
every *oath  in  earth  or  heaven  never  to  reveal  your  marriage  tom^  awctal 
soul.     You  may  wed  your  young  English  love— see,  her  fair  face  woes 
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yen  firm  ike  giown^  oiUfw-^'dM  wifl  dbhw  know  diat  atio*k«r  lirci 
v^  Bigki  dkipvle  ker  tilAe ;  ytn  may  win  karftod  maR^r  ker;  jov  naj 
k«v«  •£  Ike  nftaw  fer  wkick  ^fmht  kcwt  ikintt.  H«i  ny  )ro«  lot* 
kiv  iln»gelj  well— mi  jao  aae  aiaiw  diaa  hatf  Soutkenv  tigMr ;  jroun 
wiM  ba  B&  ealm  and  frigid  kappiaeM,  tack  as  caotant  Ika  eoki  taeM 
EoflUh.  Witktkat&aB^-saakowtkafoodkfUliaBtayatfoUowyottaaaa 
horn  Iba  dooftb  aaavas,  aa  ^«a|f^  ki  paayer  to  70a  oevar  lo  dMert  bet— 
with  tbat  face  beside  you,  that  heart  beating  with  voui%  gods  might  emwj 
yna  yoot  paaradise !  And  if  awr  lips  ave  stknead— «nd  sikiit  tkey  will 
ka  aa^  grava  none  naad  arer  knaw.  Bead  erar  guess  tkal  any  woomhi 
aaer  koia  your  naoia  ba^e  her.  You.  naad  kanFe  no  aeraple^  iar^  sioea 
yon  aaf  yan  diaawn  ker,  wkatefar  i^e  krw  daepae%  yon  mmaik  fed  a$ 
tbapoagyy  dirorsad  as  tho«gk  hkb^s  words  kad  aatedced  your  &tte% 
mt4,  par  Uio !  if  twiwty  lomg  jmxt^  safanalaan  b  na4  divoree  in  Heaven's 
sigkl,  what  i$f  Asoaft  Sylm's  offar — yoor  MSinaga  is  virtua%  dia- 
wAfr^^  as  thaogk  no  tie  of  law  enstad— asd  long  years  of  lore  and  kap*- 
posess  await  yen  wi&  tka  woawn  yam  idoUse.  Reliias  it,  your  marriag^ 
wiil  ba  known  all  arer  Engknid  kayond  kope  of  oaf  aalmenl  ar  &aoliitkM^ 
and  as  long  as  her  life  lasts  yoa  will  ba  tke  kaokanil  of  any  nster,  and 
van  will  sea  yaar  EnglMi  girl  the  wadded  wife  of  sama  o4b«r  and  some 
kappier-fetad  nan.  Choo»,  s%ii6r-— and  ^  ckaiaa  is  very  easy  yon 
who  have  never  hesitated  to  pay  any  jpnae  fca  pleaauN^  w3i  hardly 
lafase  sa  small  a  price  fee  happiness !  Cfaoase^  Mgndr,  tka  gnase  is  in 
your  own  hands/^ 

Wttk  what  subtle  tttganaityy  what  deTilish  ridlly  was  tha  taaaptation 
pad  !  Tka  KeapeHtan  watched  ^  ipsedling  of  his  pocsosttd  arrows,  nod 
saw  that  they  had  kit  their  qaarry.  Snfaiataseha  leansd  i^ainst  the  waU^ 
pallid  as  iki%  dead,  kis  kps  pressed  in  to  keep  down  tke  >9^°T  "v^thin  hiafi 
to  whieh  he  would  not  give  vent ;  a  Aivar  aa  tfcaagh  o?  iey  eald  again 
pawsd  9f<er  his  frama,  bvraiag  as  it  was  with  feverish  passions;  ke 
krsadied  in  quick,  shoit  gasps,  as  il  panting  fer  very  kfe;  his  eyes  were 
ined  an  what  his  tempter  had  truly  termed  that  fend  and  krilHaat  fees, 
whose  loving  gaas  tamed  an  him  feem  the  canvas,  tempted  kisi,  how 
fiareely!  how  pitilessly!  as  woman's  beh«^  has  ever  teaspted  aian's 
honoar  to  its  M^  as  aa  PkiiistiBa'  tempted  l3ie  Naaarene  frcMn  kis  vow, 
Ae  Lydian  Qneen  Alomena's  son  feam  nis  strength,  tha  Egyptian  sgrren 
«^lost  Anthony  from  gbfyv  vietar^,  and  Ufe  I  The  Itafian  saw  tke 
straggle,  and  gkitted  in  his  vangeanaa.  Heaasnkiiows  wa  need  ba  strong 
indwd  to  suffMr  in  saah  a  straggU  and  eona  out  vietoriens  in  the  fight! 
IMbretasDhe  had  been  mare  tlmn  mortal  if  ha  had  net  wnvevad  and 
trembled  nnder  it ;  he  to  wham  j^easnre  had  keen  law,  and  ta  wish  was 
tohave!  Howfie^e  was  the  temptation  no  nmnaoaU  ever  know!  Wae 
be  a  god  to  pnt  aside  the  glittenag  cap  of  life,  and  take  np  witk  un- 
sMdng  hand  the  deadly  poison  timt  wooki  wither  all  tke  feitare  ? 

On  the  one  side  was  a  brUliant  and  goldoi  life  fer  lum  and  fer  the 
woman  dearest  to  him  on  eardi;  on  l^e  other  hand  was  des<^atian,  dark, 
dreary,  hopeless,  fer  tfaem  both.  Not  he  alone  wanld  saint ;  it  was  her 
doom  that  his  awn  will  wonkl  seal,  her  head  on  whidi  the  blow  would 
&1^  unless  he  choose  to  arrest  it;  she  e«t  of  wkose  younjg  life  he  would 
«ru8h  all  the  glory ;  she  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  murder  with  a  more 
«mel  stroke  than  the  blow  that  honoor  forced  feoaa  the  Beman  on  his 
sons.     If  it  had  chanced  that  he  had  lived  in  those  stoic  ages,  and  duty 
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bad  bidden  bim  slaj  the  woman  be  lo?ed,  we  in  these  later  timet  thonld 
have  mourned  over  bit  cmel  fate,  and  manrelled  at  the  nerve  that,  armed 
bj  honour,  oould  qoench  the  light  from  thote  food,  tender  eyet  that  only 
beamed  for  bim;  vet  if  now  he  thrink  from  ttriking  the  heart  that  tmsta 
bim,  and  bangs  all  its  hopei  upon  biro,  with  a  &  keener  thrust,  and 
baniihinff  for  ever  frx>m  her  life  itt  gk>riout  and  graoiout  youth,  none 
will  pity  nim,  none  excuse  him  that  hit  band  may  tremble,  and  hit  break- 
inffbeart  may  £ul! 

How  fierce  wat  the  temptation!  There  on  the  lifaleaa  eaael  beamed 
the  fair,  fond  free,  pleadina^  for  her  joy  and  his  own.  Before  him  stretched 
two  lives  :  one  radiant  and  blessed,  full  of  the  love  and  rest  for  which  bis 
heart  was  weary,  the  beloved  companionship,  the  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  all  that  makes  ezbtence  of  beauty  and  of  value;  the  other  dark 
and  desolate,  with  no  hope,  no  release  from  the  chains  that  would  fetter 
bim  as  the  bonds  that  bound  the  livine  roan  to  the  dead  <»>rpse,  no  relief 
from  the  haunting  passions,  the  inextmguishable  love  which  would  bum 
within,  till  stilled  in  the  cold  slumber  of  the  grave.  All  wooed  him  to  the 
one ;  all  nature,  all  manhood,  all  inborn  affections  rebelled  against  the 
other.  He  had  disowned  his  wife ;  he  knew  that  in  the  sight  of  God 
Vblet  alone  oould  ever  have  right  to  bear  the  tide.  In  bis  own  heart  he 
considered  his  marriage  annulled  since  tiie  day  he  left  his  wife  in  Naples, 
as  virtually  and  as  entirely  as  though  dissolved  by  a  jury's  verdict;  in  his 
own  heart  he  would  have  held  himself  fully  justified  if  he  bad  then  wedded 
Violet  by  vows  the  most  sacred  human  lips  could  frame. 

All  urged  him  to  listen  to  his  tempter — all — save  honour,  and  that 
shrank  from  the  stun  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  He  bad  paid  down  all  prieee 
save  this  for  pleasure;  be  would  not  pay  this  now,  even  though  the  baiter 
were  hell  for  neaven.  He  would  himself  have  wagered  life,  or  honour,  or 
soul  to  win  her,  but  for  her  sake  he  would  not  wrong  her.  His  ejes  were 
still  fastened  upon  her  picture,  and  there  her  eyes  answered  bis— dear, 
fond,  true,  even  while  tempting  him  his  better  angel  still.  He  could  not 
win  her  by  wrong,  woo  her  with  deception,  stand  beside  the  altar  with 
her  hand  in  his,  and  her  g^aze  upon  bim,  and  vow  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment between  their  marriage,  while  he  knew  that  his  first  wife  lived,  who, 
however  he  might  disown  her,  would  have  legal  right  to  tear  the  wedding- 
ring  from  Violet's  finger,  and  deny  her  title  to  bu  name  and  home.  He 
loved  her.  Heaven  knows,  better  than  life  itself;  he  loved  her  too  well  to 
win  her  by  a  wrong,  and  all  the  knightly  and  bigb-souled  thoughts  that 
dept  bencAth  the  worldly  exterior  of  the  man  of  foshion  and  of  pleasure 
revolted  from  the  lie,  the  deception,  and  the  shame  of  betraying  a  heart 
that  trusted  bim  by  concealment  and  by  falsehood.  How  could  he  give 
bis  darling  his  name,  knowing  it  was  not  hers;  call  her  bis  wife,  knowing 
the  titie  was  denied  her ;  live  with  her  day  by  day,  knowing  at  evory 
moment  he  had  wronged  her  and  deceived  her;  receive  her  fond  words, 
her  innocent  caresses,  with  the  burden  of  that  deadly  shadow  between 
them,  which,  if  she  saw  it  not,  would  never  leave  bis  sight,  nor  rid 
him  of  its  haunting  presence?  Deadly  was  the  temptation— deadly  the 
struggle  under  it  His  eyes  were  still  fastened  on  the  picture,  whose 
brilliant  beauty  and  grace  stirred  all  hb  passions,  but  whose  dear,  true 
eyes  still  saved  him  from  himself.  Great  drops  stood  upon  his  brow, 
ms  lips  turned  white  as  in  the  agonies  of  death,  his  hands  clenched  as  in 
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the  combat  with  tome  actual  foe,  and  tiie  aognidi  of  his  heart  broke  oat 
in  a  bw  moan : 

^  I  hare  no  ttrengdi  fer  dm  r 

*<Whj  endore  it,  then?^  whispered  the  low,  subtle  roice  of  the 
Italian.     ^*  Freedom  is  in  yoor  own  hands." 

Bat  the  tempter  had  lost  his  power — the  man  whom  the  world  seid 
denied  himself  no  pleasure  and  no  wish,  and  whom  society  had  whispered 
as  a  heartless  and  selfish  libertine,  put  aside  the  joys  that  oovdd  only  be 
bought  with  dishonour.  His  eyes  flashed  with  concentrated  passion, 
and  over  the  death-like  pallor  of  his  hc^  rose  a  deep  crimson  hue ;  he 
caught  the  sKffhtfbrm  of  the  Neapolitan  in  his  grasp: 

'*  Hound !  dare  Tou  tempt  me  to  wrong  A^r— *take  your  price!'' 

He  lifted  him  mm  Uie  ground  with  the  iron  clasp  of  his  left  hand, 
opened  the  door  of  his  studio,  and  threw  him  down  the  four  steps  that 
parted  the  diamber  from  the  rest  of  the  corridor  leading  to  it«  The 
Italian  lay  there,  stunned  for  the  moment  with  the  ftJl;  Sabretasche 
closed  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  in  again  alone— alone,  in  what  a 
solitude! 

Long  hours  afterwards  he  reissued  from  his  chamber  and  entered  \Aa 
carriage,  drawing  down  both  blinds.  A  strange  silence  fell  upon  his 
house ;  many  of  his  servants  loved  him,  throneh  a  service  of  kindness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fidelity  on  the  other,  and  UMy  knew  instinctively  that 
some  great  sorrow  had  ndlen  on  their  master.  Yeiy  few  minutes  took 
him  to  Lowndes-square.  The  footmen,  accustomed  to  his  eotrance  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  were  about  to  show  him,  unasked,  to  the  room  where 
Violet  was;  but  Sabretasche  signed  them  back,  and  went  up  the  stairs 
to  her  boudoir  alone.  At  the  door  he  paused — ^what  wonder?  Could 
his  heart  help  but  fail  him  when  he  was  about  to  quench  all  radiance 
from  the  eyes  that  took  their  brightness  only  from  him?  to  carry  the 
chill  of  death  into  a  youne  life  which  had  hitherto  not  known  even  a 

a'ng  shade?  to  say  to  the  woman  pledged  to  be  his  wife,  <'  I  am  the 
Bind  of  another!''  It  is  no  exaggeration  that  he  would  have  gone 
with  thanksgiving  to  his  own  grave ;  life  could  have  no  greater  bitterness 
for  him  than  this. 

Many  moments  passed ;  the  time  told  off  by  the  thick,  slow  throbs  pf 
his  heart;  then  he  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

Violet  sat  in  her  favourite  rose-velvet  chair,  her  birds  singing  above 
her  head,  rich-hued  flowers  around  her ;  the  sunshine  full  upon  her  deli- 
cate dress,  her  bright  chesnut  hair,  her  lovely  face  the  incarnation  of 
beauty,  youth,  and  joy.  She  looked  up  as  the  door  opened,  dropped  her 
book,  and  sprang  forwards  to  her  lover,  her  hands  outstretched,  her  smile 
full  of  delight  and  gladness  ;  not  even  a  trace  of  long  passed  shadows  on 
the  fair  young  brow  that  had  never  known  care,  or  sorrow,  or  remorse. 
In  her  joy  not  noticing  the  change  upon  his  face;  she  welcomed  him  witii 
food  words  and  fonder  caresses,  each  touch  of  her  soft  lips  falling  on  hb 
cheek,  to  him  like  scorching  fire. 

'<  Oh,  Vivian  !"  she  cried,  '*  you  sud  you  would  be  here  four  hours  ago^ 
and  how  I  have  been  watching  for  you ;  if  you  knew  how  long  ten 
minutes  seem  widiout  you,  you  would  never  be  away  from  me  if  you 
could  help  it  Tou  know  I  don't  believe  in  military  duties  I  I  should  be 
your  only  thought" 
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Sbt  iMkadl  Q^in  hi*  te*  u  ihe  apoke  tl»  Itii:  wdifl,  kitM  abe  M 
80,  her  eay  smile  (iEided,  and  Uie  sweet  laughter  from  her  egpet^qviBched 
in  the  shadow  that  alr^y  fell  npon  hei'  fiMB  the  smm  lie  Iwml 
^  ViTiBny  my  dariing!  yom  are  Mi  welL     Oh^  HeMresi  1  wkaft is k?*' 
He  pressed  her  madly  in  Us  mnm.    **JSkak,  hmk,m  yoa  witt  kill 

Ih^  m]mr  tM  imm  \m  faee;  h^  eyes  wew  Ml  of  piiiM  lor  and 
aDgaisk,  like  a  startkd  dear  eatehiag  ike  fint  dirtaat  lii^ 


oftkaknataii'fceL    She  hid  her  fisioe  apoa  kis  heaaat^  and  ^Hg  fee 
ki  dread  of  Am  ankMwn  karror,  wkile  her  Towe  sose  m  a  pkoDkiM  ery, 
<<  ViTian,  dearest !  wka*  kaa  happened     ao  evil— ta  yooT 

He  held  ker  ia  Ua  «nna  aa  if  na  eartkly  power  skoaU  rend  kar  from 
Un;  ndhM  lipa  navfaredwitkaBgaisk.  ^  IcammtiBW  you*-4ke  warst 
tkatao«Ukafpa»toaabodi.  Weald  taHeMn  I  kaddiadesa  I  linked 
yaariatetaMnar 

Clingiar  to  kkn  asoia  ak>8riy,  ska  looked  up  iato  kis  knauug  and  tear* 
fees  eye%  Mlef  suek  nauMerahla  tenderness,  snch  naspeakakle  despab; 
there  she  read  or  guessed  the  truth,  and,  with  a  hitter  wail,  her  arraa  an- 
leased  tkssr  dasp*  and  she  sank  down  from  k»  eariKaee,  lying  on  the 
groaad  in  aQ  kar  dslieata  keaufy,  striskan  by  ker  great  gtie^  orusked  and 
,  like  broken  iofweaa  in  a  teaspest. 


BEATEN  PATHS .♦ 


Ir  Is  pleasant  to  roam  over  even  ^  Beaten  I^ths  '^  with  so  practised  a 
writer  and  so  coHoquial  a  veteran  as  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan,  oven  though  we 
are  carried  hack  to  the  time  when  his  eyes  first  opened  on  the  world  in 
^  one  of  the  greenest  spots*  of  the  Emerald  Island.  We  are  sure  in  such 
good  company  io  encounter  something  at  once  racy,  and  tasteful,  and 
piquant.  We  cannot  precisely  say  that  **  Old  and  New  Ireland**  stand  in 
that  category,  but  Iftiere  must  be  a  beginning  to  everything,  and  it  is 
permissible  to  an  old  man  to  be  at  times  grave  and  thoughtful.  A  first 
scene  of  home  service  is  also  lugubrious  enough,  but  there  is  a  dash  of 
the  picturesque,  and  a  local  colour  about  it,  that  is  eraphically  Irish. 
Btill  more  national  is  the  diaracter  of  the  recluse  of  tne  Slievenamom 
Moontabs,  who,  blaz^  with  hare-hounds  and  fox-hounds,  has  recourse  to 
Uood-hounda,  and  hnnts  live  men.  We  only  feel  surprised  that  he  did 
not  also  supersede  whisky  by  spirits  of  wine. 

We  open  upon  new  and  stirring  scenes,  with  an  account  of  a  six-weeka' 
Toyage  to  Ebgland ;  for  that  was  the  time  that  it  sometimes  took  to  go 
from  one  part  of  L:«land  to  another  of  EIngland  in  the  good  old  times, 
not  to  mention  the  accessories  of  starvation,  mutiny,  and  a  narrow  escape 


*  Beaten  Phths;  and  Those  who  Trod  Them.    By  Thomas  CoDey  Grattan, 

luthor  of  «  mghways  and  Byways,*  »Trai      —         

In  Two  Yds.    (^apauai  and  Hall.    1862. 
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I  shipwndc  Om  wmld  vmUj  thisk  tbii  ke  mm  reaiiiii^  the  dU 
^mtBFN  of  ]>ennet  M^Morroiigli,  on  bis  waj  to  do  obeieaBee  to  Henry  II. 
Garrison  Hfs,  as  passed  or  enacted  by  tbe  so-called  "  Army  of  Occupation** 
m  France,  embraces  the  extreme  limits  of  our  own  memories,  and  pleasant 
eaough  they  are.  Mr.  Grattan  gives  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
military  amateur  actors :  they  embrace  Captain  Prescott,  afterwards  Mr; 
]Ward^  aod  Frederick  YsAes.  Luokilyt  all  did  not  nm  stage  mad,  for  the 
list  contains  also  many  names  of  men  who  attametl  both  rank  mad  foaxut 
m  thetr  own  noble  profsssioB.  **  Funa  Forty  Years  Ago"  is  a  paper  in 
T.  €.  (Srsttan's  happiest  and  most  sketchy  style. 

A  somewhat  prolonged  residence  near  Bordeaux  seems  to  have  been 
characterised  by  two  prominent  features:  first,  a  steady  devotion  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  an  extraordinary  plunge  into  revolutionary  society, 
which  led  to  a  kasty  abaodonment  of  the  neighbouskood.  A  trip  to 
B^^neres  was  attended  by  an  incidenit  which  has  not,  luckily,  found  ill 
way  int9  one  of  the  many  series  of  *^  Highways  and  Byways :" 

An  Irish  ^tleman,  whose  name  like  my  own  began  with  G  and  ended  with 
N,  was  oertauly  one  of  the  most  amiable,  and  least  quarrelsome  among  the 
visitors.  He  neither,  drank  nor  gambled,  nor  talked  politics  nor  scandal,  the 
great  provocatives  to  disputation  and  ill-blood,  and  he  lead  a  most  quiet  and 
oomestio  life  with  a  yoang  and  pretty  helpmate,  as  anlikdy  as  her  hushand  to 
excite  any  feeling  that  might  involve  him  in  danger. 

Mr.  G ^tt  one  day  strolled  into  the  public  billiard-room  with  a  friend  of 

kis,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy.  Thej  found  a  table  disenga^,  took  up 
tkeir  queues^  and  b^an  to  play.  Scarcely  bad  they  oommenced  theu:  game  when 
two-or  three  Erenchmen  of  good  appearance  came  in ;  and  one  of  them,  a  young 
man  of  a  military  air,  placed  himself  close  to  Mr.  G— — ^n,  stared  hard  at  him, 
followed  his  different  movements,  and  watched  every  stroke  he  made,  with  a 
narked  and  most  ^oublesome  attention.  The  player  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  but  smilingly  said  something  to  Ms  friend  as  to  the  singularity  of 
the  stranger's  behaviour.    Tbe  other  thought  it  equally  odd;  and  as  it  was 

persevered  in  for  some  minutes  longer,  Mr.  G n  felt  irritated,  ^pped, 

turned  short,  and  begged  bis  friend  (for  he  did  not  himself  speak  French)  to  ask 
tbe  meaiiine  of  the  conduct  now  evidently  intended  as  a  personal  insult.  The 
lieutenant,  fortunateljT  a  man  of  great  ooolness,  and  of  some  experience  in  suck 
affairs,  fulfilled  his  mission  with  politeness,  telling  the  Frenchman  that  he  was 

convinced  he  liad  mistaken  Mr.  G n  for  some  other  person,  as  he  could  have 

na  reason  for  pursuing  so  offensive  a  line  of  conduct  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
never  before  seen  him. 

''Pardon !  mcmsieur,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  with  perfect  sang-froid,  and  an 
air  of  provoking  poHtesse.  "  I  am  not  at  all  mistaken.  I  know  who  Monsieur 
G  n  is  quite  well,  and  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  tell  him  d§  ma 
part  that  he  is  a  calomniateur  and  a  coquin ;  and  there  is  my  card,  so  that  he 
may  know  where  to  find  me  in  ten  minutes  from  this  time — and  these  two 
gentlemen  are  my  friends." 

It  was  not  easy  to  translate  all  this  to  G ^n  without  rousing  him  to  knock 

down  his  unknown  insulter  with  the  queue  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  For 
mild  and  humane  men  are  at  times  very  subject  to  an  access  of  rage  on  great 
provocation.  He  was  astounded.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  two  epiQiets 
evidently  ^>plied  to  him.  But  he  still  belisved,  as  his  friend  had  done,  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  for  some  one  dee. 

"  Let  us  go  out  and  think  what  is  to  be  done,"  said  he  to  his  friend.  Ther 
took  up  their  hats  and  went  out  on  the  promenade  (I  forget  its  name)  in  which 
the  Cafi^Billard  stood.    Half  the  beau  monde  of  Bagnerea  were  walking  or 
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loongtng  about,  ladies  and  gentlemen  together.  The  two  frienda,  ann-uwwm, 
took  a  couple  of  turns,  discussing  the  strange  and  embarrassing  occunenoe^ 
when  suddenlr  the  three  Frenchmen  met  tiiem  and  stopped ;  and  the  one  whose 

behaviour  haa  so  outraged  Mr.  G n,  deliberatelj  spat  in  his  face — a  beastly 

form  of  insult  then  rather  national  in  France  (and  ?ery  latelj  resorted  to  at  a 
scientific  meeting  in  Ixmdon  by  a  tra?elied  foreigner,  and  to  his  own  great  dis- 
grace)—saying, 

"  I  ho]>e  you  understand  Hoi,  if  I  was  not  sniBciently  explicit  just  now. 
Tkai  requires  no  interpreter." 

G n  rushed  at  the  feUow — he  had  disinherited  himself  of  his  title  if  he 

was  a  gentleman  bom— but  before  he  could  strike  a  blow  the  two  companions 
and  some  other  persons  interfered. 

"There  is  nothing  now  for  it  but  an  immediate  meeting^explanation  or 

apology  are  out  of  the  question.    Let's  follow  them  !'*  exclaimed  G ^n,  as 

the  Frenchmen  walked  away. 

*'Stop  a  bit,"  replied  the  lieutenant;  '*I1I  settle  the  matter  in  a  minute.^ 

And  he  stepped  after  the  party.    He  returned  ahnost  immediately  to  G n. 

**It'8  all  arran^— they  are  gone  to  the  old  burying-ground— come  to  my 
lodgings — my  pistols  are  there— you  must  shoot  him  deiul/' 

The  few  words  struck  wildly  on  G n.    They  fell  with  an  ominous  sound 

on  his  mind.  He  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  Ufe.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
awfully  suggestive.  The  name  on  the  card  was  that  of  a  young  officer  en 
disponabilit^  a  notorious  duellist— the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood — a  cmck  shot 
who  had  killed  and  wounded  several,  and  insulted  most  wantonly  almost  every 
one  he  had  quarrelled  witL  Qh- — n  felt  himself  a  doomed  man.  He  tiiought 
of  his  wife,  just  then  expecting  him  at  home  for  their  usual  walk.  **  Come 
quicker,"  said  he  to  his  fnend.  "Hiere's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost— »Ae  will  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it— everv  one  saw  what  passed — somebody  will,  no  doubt,  tell 
her.    For  God's  sake  make  haste,  before  the  police  can  know  anything !" 

'Within  ten  minutes  the  whole  party  were  on  the  ground,  an  old  and  almost 
abandoned  churchyard  that  lies  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  towards  the  Salut ;  several 
large  gaps  in  the  dilapidated  wall  admitting  the  groups  that  followed  the  com- 
batants silentljr  and  anxiously. 

G^ n's  friend  had  picked  up  an  acquaintance  as  they  had  hurried  on,  and 

engaged  him  to  stand  by  him  as  the  second  t^oin.  He  acceded  wiUinsly  to 
the  request.    He  did  not  dislike  a  fight,  and  he  said  openly  he  hoped  to  Heaven 

G n  would  rid  the  neighbourhood  oi  its  worst  disgrace,    roor  G^ n 

shrugged  his  shoulders,  cast  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  pushed  on  without 
saying  a  word. 

The  conditions  were  soon  arranged.  Two  lines  were  drawn  at  ten  paces 
apart,  a  walking-cane  was  laid  down  on  each.  The  combatants  were  placed  eadi 
at  ten  paces  fi^er  back  than  the  respective  lines,  so  that  they  stood  thirty 
paces  distant  from  each  other.  They  were  Uien  left  to  their  own  discretion  to 
nre  when  they  pleased,  with  liberty  to  advance  each  before  doing  so  up  to  the 
respective  canes,  but  on  no  account  to  put  a  foot  beyond  them,  so  that  in  any 
case  they  oould  not  improach  each  other  closer  than  ten  paces ;  and  supposing 
them  to  reserve  their  fire  till  they  got  to  that  short  distance,  even  then  they 
might  stand,  take  aim,  and  shoot  without  an^  signal  whenever  th^  chose. 

This  was  a  well-established  way  of  setthng  these  affairs  in  France,  trying 
to  the  nerves  of  the  coolest  ana  most  experienced  duellist,  terrible  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Each  of  the  parties  were  provided  with  pistols.  Those  of  the  Frenchman 
were  of  ordinary  make,  rather  old  and  battered,  and  both  of  them  marked  with 
two  or  three  slight  notches,  to  note  the  number  of  times  they  had  been  used  bj 

their  owner,  G n's  antagonist.    He  poised  one  of  them  caressingly  in  his 

hand.  But  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  beautiful  English  feather-spring  weapcma 
which  the  lieutenant  took  calmly  out  of  their  case,  it  glistened  with  delight  and 
ferocious  longing. 
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'<I  must  fight  with  one  of  those,*'  said  he. 

"No,  monsieur,*'  replied  the  lieutenant;  "we  are  not  to  provide  you  with 
a  weapon."    And  he  explained  to  the  impatient  G n  the  request  and  his 


"Oh!  let  him  have  it,  for  God's  sake — ^what  matter?  Do  go  on  quicklj. 
She  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  this,  and ^" 

"Take  it,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant;  "my  friend  is  too  generous." 

"  He'll  be  a  dead  man  in  two  minutes,"  was  the  fierce  and  ruffianly  reply, 
as  he  snatched  the  proffered  weapon.  And  the  four  pistols  were  loaded  by  the 
seconds. 

"  Be  steady,  for  Heaven's  sake !  On  no  account  fire  till  you  both  reach  the 
canes.  The  short  distance  is  your  only  chance,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  he 
placed  a  pistol  in  Q  ■  n's  huid.  The  latter  scarcely  knew  how  to  hold  it. 
An  instinct  of  common  sense  made  him  point  it  straight  before  him ;  but  he  was 
afraid  to  put  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  for  he  was  warned  that  the  slightest  touch 
on  the  feather-sprinff  would  cause  it  to  go  off  prematurely. 

The  Frenchman  flourished  his  weapon,  levelled  it  with  a  theatrical  air,  called 

out  loudly  some  words  that  Qe ^n  did  not  understand;  but  all  was  done 

clearly  with  the  object  of  throwinj^  him  off  his  guard,  and  hurrvin^  him  into 
firing  at  the  farthest  distance,  with  a  certainty  of  missing.  Failing  in  this 
design,  the  Frenchman  then  stepped  rapidly  up  to  the  cane,  his  bamer,  his  arm 

at  full  lenffth,  and  G n  could  see  into  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  levelled  straight 

at  him.  He  had  just  presence  of  mind  to  reflect  that  a  good  shot  at  twenty 
paces— the  distance  now  between  them — was  sure  to  hit  his  man,  while  he 
would  be  as  certain  to  miss ;  so  by  a  sudden  impulse  he  ran  impetuously  up  to 
his  barrier,  flriving  the  idea  to  all  the  spectators  that  he  had  utterly  lost  his  head, 
and  was  rushing  full  tilt  against  his  foe,  whom  he  covered  straightly  enough. 
So  thought  the  latter.  A^d  he,  astonished  and  startled  by  the  extraordinuy 
movement  of  his  intended  victim,  unconsciously  pulled  the  trigger  with  a  jerk — 
the  sensitive  feather-spring  threw  the  bullet  wide  of  its  mark— and  at  the  same 

instant  the  report  of  Q ^n's  pistol  told  that  lie,  too,  had  fired,  having  stopped 

firmly  and  steadily  at  the  bamer ;  and  with  a  scream  of  agonv,  the  desperate 
duelnst  bounded  mto  the  air,  shot  through  the  brain,  and  he  dropped  for- 
ward stone  dead,  on  one  of  the  weed-oovered  mounds  which  dotted  the  burial- 
ground. 

G n  stood  utterly  stupefied.    He  knew  no  difference  between  life  and 

death,  or  who  had  fallen,  who  escaped.  From  first  to  last  he  had  given  himself 
up  as  lost.  He  never  dreamt  of  killing  his  enemy  with  his  unpractised  hand, 
nor  of  having  a  chance  of  safety  from  the  unerring  skill  opposed  to  him.  There 
was  now  no  time  for  thought.    His  friend  rushed  up  to  him. 

"  Come,  come  on,  come  on ;  don't  you  see  the  wretch  is  dead  ?  The  people 
will  tear  us  to  pieces." 

And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the  two  friends  bolted  through  the  crowd 
that,  insatiably  curious,  thronged  round  the  corpse ;  and  before  they  could  dis- 
engage themselves  to  look  for  the  two  foreigners,  they  had  scrambled  over  the 

broken  wall,  ran  throueh  some  narrow  lanes,  and  found  shelter  in  Mr.  G ^n's 

house,  iriiere  he  met  bis  wife,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fearful  scene  that  had 
been  acted.    The  second  t^noin  had  escaped  by  another  route. 

Almost  immediately  the  yells  of  the  people  were  heard  outside.  Their  fury 
against  the  Enslishmen  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  few  gjentlemen  who  were  present  at  tne  catastrophe,  and  not  one 
of  whom  lamented  it,  for  the  lot  had  faUen  on  him  who  deserved  it,  and  who 

left  none  behind  to  mourn  for  hun.    G ^n  and  his  friend  fastened  up  the 

doors  and  windows  as  best  they  could;  but  they  would  not  have  lon^^  resisted 
the  assaults  of  the  crowd,  had  not  fortunately  a  small  detachment  of  mounted 
^ndarmerie  galloped  up,  and  surrounded  the  house.  The  officer  commandii^ 
it  demanded  admission,  which  was  gladly  given  to  him.  His  conduct  was  ao- 
mirable.    His  first  care  was  to  tranquillise  the  lady,  who,  like  a  true  woman,  was 
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oftlm,  resolute,  and  active  for  her  IntsWad's  safety,  gawrons  md  uaeelfiah  for 
Iwr  own.  Tbe  oflfeer  «58iB«d  ber  of  his  fH^teetios,  and  also  undertook  to 
gvacaatee  tbe  safety  of  ibe  lieutenant ;  but  as  he  was  unabfe  to  answer  ka  tkat 
of  the  principal  in  the  homicide,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  infuriated  mob  aai 
tbe  state  of  national  feeHng  at  the  time,  lie  devised  the  on^  nbn  for  bis  ewam, 
in  case  they  overpowered  the  half-dozen  gea^asnea  and  foroed  an  entianoe.  Be 
therefore  called  on  one  of  bis  mem  t«  come  imide  wbie  tbe  rest  sat  in  their 

saddles,  sabre  in  band ;  and  be  made  O ^n  ai  once  change  cletbes  witb  the 

aoklier-polioeman.  Tbii  was  done  quietly  and  speedily,  'tiien  leading  him  to 
the  door,  he  saw  him  mount  the  horse  of  the  man  he  personated,  putting  an 
appamt  letter  hastOy  prepared  into  his  band,  pcoiessedly  for  the  magistnEte  of 
tike  town.  G  n  well  pkyed  bis  part.  He  rode  calmly  through  toe  paoplef 
who  offered  no  remari[,  trotted  alon^  in  the  direetioii  he  was  told  to  take,  and 
▼ery  soon  left  fiagndres  behind  him,  relying  on  the  oourage  and  the  chivalry  g£ 
tbe  Frenehman  who  saved  bim,  to  protect  bis  wife,  and  tbe  feiend  kaa  compro- 
mised than  he  was. 

He  was  joined  on  the  fame  evemng  by  both  tboae  objects  of  hia  solicitude, 
who  came  under  safe  escort,  and  he  turned  his  back  for  ever  on  tbe  place  where 
be  had  seemed  to  ba;? e  experienced  such  a  fearful  driam.  And  now  comes  the 
eznlanation  of  the  startling  event. 

Mr.  G n,  naturally  for  a  man  of  bb  quiet  habits,  was  fond  of  reading. 

He  was  a  subscriber  to  tbe  circulating  library ;  and  be  one  day  had  in  bis  turn 
a  volume  that  toodmd  on  tiie  great  war  agamst  Napofeon,  and  contained  seme 
sentence  ratber  disparaging  to  the  French  army  in  oonneidon  with  the  battle  of 
Toulouse.  Some  reader  of  the  book  bad  written  in  pencil  a  riiort  reMaik  en 
the  passage,  approving  its  tone  and  enforcing  its  truth  bv  a  aeveee  epithet  Mc 
G — --Hd  scarcely  observed  this,  if  he  saw  it  at  all;  but  he  in  due  tHse  cetened 
the  book  to  the  library,  and  foigot  all  about  it. 

Passing  from  one  subscriber  to  anot^r,  the  volume  fell  into  tbe  handa  of  the 
young  fire-eater  whose  unhappy  fate  I  have  just  related.  Hniried  awav  by 
passion,  bv  furious  hatred  of  aU  Englishmen,  so  indisoRmniate  that  be  eared  not 
on  whom  he  vented  it,  be  rushed  to  the  ctreulating  libnury,  inquired  wbo  among 
tbe  subscribers  had  last  bad  tbe  volume,  was  answered  vaguely;  bnt  the  name 
of  Mr.  G — ^n  was  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  last,  and  the  pereon  iu  tbe  shop 
pointed  out  that  gentleman,  wbo  happened  to  be  |)assing  at  the  time.  Thai  was 
enough.  The  self-doomed  victim,  the  virtual  suitnde  rushing  on  his  fate,  darted 
out,  enga^^d  bis  two  attendant  friends  to  acoompanv  him,  followed  the  two 
UBSuspeotmg  Englisbmen  into  tbe  billiard-room — and  the  reader  knows  ^eiesi. 

From  the  sunuy  south,  Mr.  T.  G.  Gratten  repaired  to  Parisy  as  a  noore 
permaDent  literary  abode;  and  we  are  indebted  to  hie  reeidenee  tkere  for 
many  pleasant  sketches  of  contemporary  notabilities,  both  English  and 
French.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  kind  of  sodety  in  whieh  Messrs.  Grattan, 
Moore,  and  others  of  note,  found  themselves  at  times : 

I  remraiber  particularly  one  di^  that  Moore,  Wadiington  Irvtw,  and  anself 
went  out  to  some  distance  from  Paris  on  a  long  invitation,  te  a  difoent  style  of 
repast,  to  meet  Kenney,  Horace  South,  Poole,  tbe  dranwtic  writei^  Hewacd 
Pvfne,  once  known  as  the  ''  American  !EU)scius,"  but  at  tbe  period  I  new  refer 
to  an  adapter  of  pieees  from  tbe  French  for  the  London  tbeatrea,  and  witkd  a 
very  unassuming  and  amiable  man.  Poole  was  somewhat  of  a  contrast  te  bini, 
but  not  without  a  sly,  dry  humour  that  was  mcnre  amusing  than  kindly.  There 
were  several  other  peraons  present.  We  arrived  at  the  hour  fixed,  and  weee 
welcomed  by  our  host  and  hostess.  Never  yet  did  tbe  chance-medey  distn- 
bution  of  matrimony  throw  together  a  couple  more  dissimilar  in  Bpfwacanee 
and  manner ;  but  I  beOeve  tbt^  were  not  only  tied  bat  attadied  to  em  eti^r. 
He  was  small,  nervous-looking,  and  nairow-slu>nldeied.    She  stont-bnik^  talka- 
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tire,  «k1  mias  «ctioa  moo^  to  form  a  dozen  oraten  aeoording  to  Ciooro't 
leeipe.  Theiost  vas  a  Mere  sabodj  wbea  ake  was  pretent ;  yet  bLs  4iil  Mt 
by  any  means  bully  bia.  As  abe  eapaiided  be  shiaalc  into  buas^;  but  tbesa 
iras  neitber  tyranny  on  one  band,  nor  submission  on  the  otiier.  Cbl?  tbat  in 
speaking  of  the  pair  yon  would  naturally  say  wife  and  man — Mrs.  and  Mr.  M.— 
and  latner  call  ber  bis  drloin  than  bis  rib. 

The  qnart  ^enre  de  Rabebus  was  on  this  occasion  spnn  ont  nM>8t  intolerably. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  drewtfol  aoeident  bad  ocenrred  m  the  kiidien,  aoo^  ^uit 
diBBer  was  j^ai  off  nm  di§.  The  oonfasieA  of  thefaBnly  and  tbe  bwiger  of  tb« 
tnesU  oombined  to  make  tbe  aoene  very  paiiML  Mr.  M.  Ibaoame  disteeanurly 
nc^ty,  paced  up  aad  down  the  room,  rang  tbe  beU^  and  made  exoiMea.  Tbe 
bunr  bustled  abcmt  and  made  exits  and  entrances  inTwmftrable.  SeTeral  seryants 
ana  children  were  running  hurry-scurry  through  the  house.  Everybody  was 
worn  out.  Appetite  which  so  sharpens  wit  lost  its  own  edge.  Not  a  joke  was 
started  nor  a  pun  flushed.  Theve  was  plenty  of  steel  and  flint,  but  nothing  to 
bring  them  mto  collision.  Of  tbe  dozen  guests  there  was  certainly  not  one  so 
completely  flambi^,  or  as  Bhakspean  expresses  tbe  French  idea»  so  thorougfalj 
flabbergasted,  as  Moose. 

At  iength,  after  a  morUThoar  and  half  of  expectatioii  fbu&er  was  aaimnaned, 
and  down  stairs  we  went  in  solemn  procession,  more  suited  to  a  Mineral  than  a 
least.  The  weather  was  eoLtremely  hot  The  dining-room  small,  a  profusion  of 
viands  was  steaming  on  the  table.  But  His  a  ieu  de  r^le  on  such  occasions — 
tbe  soup  was  cold  and  the  wine  warm.  Yet  that  was  the  case  only  with  those 
bottles  of  vin  ordinaire  which  garnished  the  table,  our  provident  hostess  having 
had  plaeed  a  couple  of  dosen  at  least  of  high-prioed  grvwidis  and  promisoueus 
kinds  in  a  eapaciotus  tub  fllkd  wi^  water.  UnludDly,  howevef,  tbe  vanans 
paper  labels  pasted  on  the  diffesent  flasks  were  all  washed  off,  and  they  floated 
on  tbe  surface  1^  fishes,  leaving  tbe  contents  of  tbe  flasks  to  be  guessed  at. 
The  invitations  to  drink  wine,  uid  the  hobnobbing  a  I'Anglaise,  not  abolisbed 
in  those  days,  commenced  quickly.  "What  do  you  prefer?  "White  or  red? 
Sauteme  or  Cbablis  ?  Madeira  or  sherry  ?  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  ?^  were 
questions  naturally  put  and  innocently  answered,  no  one  imaginmg  the  dtfficultv 
of  giving  a  practical  reply.  A  ehnnsy  servant  phn^png  his  hand  ittto  the  tub 
to  extract  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  serend  of  wfaioh  bad,  contrary  ta  idl  lihe  rvfes 
of  taste,  been  put  into  the  water  with  the  champagne  and  other  boissans,  seised 
on  a  bottle  of  Burton  ale,  uncarked  it,  and  AUmI  a  bumper  into  tbe  gUss  of  the 
Poet.  It  was  dead  and  unfrotbing.  So  Moore  without  remarking  the  colour 
dnmk  it  off.  Imagine  his  astonisbment  and  disgust  when  his  paUte  recovered 
the  shock.  He  was  upset  totally.  He  could  not  even  attempt  to  rallv.  Smith 
could  not  muster  a  pun.  Irving,  as  usutd  with  him  at  a  dinner 4Mirty,  leU  asleep 
in  bis  chair.  Nobody  bad  strength  to  shake  off  the  wet  blanKet  that  eoveratt 
tbe  company ;  the  stories  wlMi  every  one  bad  eeme  prepared  with,  no  eae  had 
the  heart  to  t^;  and  w»  were aU sinking  into  alenit  atupidily  when  our  hostess 
roused  us  into  wonderment  by  suddenly  calling  on  Mooae  'Uo  give  us  a  song !" 

This  was  really  electrical.  The  best-devised  effort  to  overcome  our  tonpidity 
could  not  so  effectually  have  succeeded.  A  loud  burst  of  laughter  escaped  from 
the  whole  party.  Our  hostess  had  tact  enough  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 
She  rose,  and  with  a  couple  of  ladies,  her  guests,  beat  a  retreat.  Irving  in  a 
fit  of  desperation  roused  up  from  his  nap,  and  began  to  tell  "  a  real  snake 
story,"  as  the  Yankees  say,  or  some  other  kind  of  story,  no  matter  what.  It 
quite  answered  the  purpose  meant.  We  became  aH  at  once  gay  and  garrulous. 
Heaven  knows  what  turn  the  conversation  took.  When  the  coffee  was  an- 
nounced we  were  in  high  glee ;  and  the  road  to  Paris  echoed  with  many  a  hearty 
laugh  from  the  carriage  in  which  Moore,  Irving,  myself,  and  one  more  (Villa- 
mil,  I  believe),  went  oack  late  in  the  night,  for  the  fun  of  which  the  day  had 
held  no  promise. 

The  sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell  is  anythmg  but  complimentary,  but 
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what  elie  could  be  expected  ?  Campbell  was  not  only  a  poet,  he  was 
also  editor  of  the  New  Montkfy^  and  if  an  editor  does  not  insert  the 
contributions  proffered  by  an  acquiuntance,  fill  his  pages  with  the 
lucubrations  of  a  firiend  or  accepted  contributor,  or  panegynse  the  bant- 
lings of  his  contemporaries  in  prose  sufficiently  exalted  for  their  taste, 
he  has  nothine  but  hostility — not  always  of  the  most  temperate  kind — to 
encounter  ana  to  suffer  from,  even  after  his  manes  are  supposed  to  be  in 
peace.  The  sketches  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  are  scarcely  more 
encomiastic.  There  is  something  in  them  that  reminds  one  of  heroes  as 
depicted  by  their  valets  de  chambre.  They  are  too  homely,  too  fami- 
liar, but  perhaps  those  who  like  to  see  great  men  in  deshabille  will  prefer 
them  for  that  very  reason.  There  is  something  still  more  peculiar  about 
the  sketch  of  poor  Edmund  Kean.  (Scrope  Davies  was  scarcely  worth 
setting  up  as  a  lay-figure  merely  to  be  knocked  down.)  The  great  tra- 
gedian is  brought  forth  from  his  first  appearance  as  a  strolling  player 
and  fencing-master  at  Waterford,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  meet 
brilliant  success,  only  that  his  break-down  in  Mr.  Grattan's  great  and 
portentous  work,  '<  Ben  Nazir,  the  Saracen,"  should  constitute  a  greater 
contrast  and  a  more  tremendous  catastrophe.  Eklmund  Rean  had  lost 
his  memory  :  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan  shows  satisfactorily  that  he  has  not  lost 
his. 

Several  years*  residence  in  France,  and  subsequently  in  Bdgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany  furnish  our  veteran  author  with  other  sketches 
not  less  open  to  criticum,  on  the  score  of  personality,  but  far  less  so  on 
that  of  detraction.  Among  these,  those  of  the  American  notabilitieff, 
Christopher  Hughes,  Preble,  and  Davezac,  stand  pre-eminent — Davexac 
with  his  ''  ensaneuyned  plains  of  New  OrUnes,"  where  John  Bull  was  so 
thoroughly  licked — t.  e.  outwitted — dropping  down  to  the  old  beau-diplo- 
matic, witn  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  yellow  wustooat  and  flashy 
scarf,  black  curly  wig,  green  patch  over  one  eye,  and  an  enormous  tumour 
("  Decency,**  says  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan,  in  his  protest-preliminary  against 
autobiography,  *' commands  the  concealment  of  physical  disease.  It  is 
trafficking  m  the  infirmities  of  nature  for  base  lucre**)  is  a  portrait  penned 
by  a  master's  hand,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  its  way,  and  all  the  more  sar- 
castic for  being  so  vividly  and  distinctly  brought  out  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan 
has  one  hero  and  contemporary  in  whom  he  believes,  and  that  is  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Hia  account  of  his  interview  with  that  great  man, 
and  the  reflections  it  gives  birth  to,  constitute  an  admirable  point  of 
culmination  to  **  Beaten  Paths." 
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THE  KING  OF  ERUSSIA. 

GbbkAN  polities  are  decidedly  at  a  disoonnt  in  tbifl  country  at  present^ 
and  that  is  probaUy  the  reason  why  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  Yery  grare  events  now  performing  in  Berlin.  To  those,  however, 
who  can  see  heyond  the  moment,  it  is  plun  that  the  way  is  being  paved 
for  a  struggle  between  absolutism  and  constitutionalism,  and  that  the 
King  of  Prasna  is  resolved,  cofkte  que  coiite,  to  try  and  restore  an  en* 
^;htened  despotism,  and  place  the  eovemment  once  again  under  the  rule 
of  the  sabre.  That  any  regnant  should  attempt  such  a  thing  af^  the 
European  experiences  of  the  last  two  years  would  be  surprising,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Phissiui  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  past,  and  the  lessons 
of  1848,  would  sooner  imitate  the  last  King  of  Naples  and  be  hurled  from 
his  throne  than  allow  his  prerogative  to  be  encroached  on.  Already  the 
s^s  are  remarkable ;  the  second  Chamber  has  been  dissolved  on  a  point 
of  conflicting  authority,  and  there  is  confution  in  the  liberal  camp,  for 
none  of  the  constitutional  ministers  seem  inclined  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  royal  acts.  The  best  way  to  judge  the  matter  will  be  to 
oompare  the  present  with  the  past,  and  show  how  the  king  behaved  during 
the  most  eventful  period  of  his  life,  namely,  from  1845  to  the  close  of 
1848.  The  publication  of  a  very  remarkable  book,  containing  informa- 
tion of  a  secret  nature,  fortunately  enables  us  to  show  that  this  royal 
leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots.*  But  first  a  word  as  to  the  writer  of 
the  volumes.  Yamhagen  was  a  gentleman  who  held  a  very  respectable 
status  in  Berlinese  society  as  politician  and  man  of  letters.  Each  night, 
ere  retiring  to  bed,  it  was  his  fashion  to  record  the  gossip  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  day  with  illustrated  commentaries,  and  probably  chuckled  as 
he  thought  of  the  bomb-shell  which  his  death  would  discharge  among  his 
friends.  The  whole  of  Vamhagen's  writings  and  correspondence  was 
lef^  by  him  to  his  niece,  Ludmilla  Assing,  who  has  already  produced  an 
intolerable  scandal  by  publishing  the  letters  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
Af^r  two  or  three  less  important  works,  she  opened  the  Pandora's  box 
again  for  the  publication  of  these  journals,  which  for  virulence  and 
scandal  surpass  anything  the  century  has  known.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
will  select  a  few  illustrative  passages,  though  we  shall  direct  our  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  character  of  the  present  ruler  of  Prussia. 

At  the  oeg^ning  of  1845  the  late  king  resolved  to  establish  two 
Chambers,  and  give  his  people  a  constitution.     He  drew  up  the  pro- 

Kmme  himself,  and  though,  as  Minister  von  Biilow  told  our  author, 
re  was  much  in  it  that  would  not  gain  the  favour  of  the  public,  there 
was,  on  the  otiier  hand,  much  that  would  surpass  expectation.  The 
Idng  said,  ^' Am  I  not  bound  to  carry  out  what  my  father  promised? 
The  question  is,  whether  I  am  an  honest  man  or  a  roffue?  If  my 
brother  William  is  opposed  to  me  it  will  grieve  my  heart,  but  not  have 
the  slightest  influence  on  my  head,  and  nothing  can  or  shall  make  me 
alter  my  resolution.'*  The  kmg  was  in  earnest,  and  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  conscientiousness,  we  may  state  that  he  did  not  sleep  for  three  nights 

*  Tagehadier.     Von  Yamhagen  von  Ense.    Yols.  III.  and  lY.    Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 
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while  setUing  the  point  whether  the  oniveraities  shoold  be  represented  in 
the  Upper  or  Lower  House.  The  aristocracy  were  furious  at  the  king's 
constitutional  ideas,  and  sud  that  he  would  repent  of  them,  and  end  by 
gang  neUnoboly  mad.  Ste  im^kt  to  thnk  about  tmmtmg  hvMiM,  aad 
baf  Icgislatioa  >lo«a.     Henss  adeKeiow  iittla  bit  of  «Daiida(: 

•  The  kingi  ¥oii  Bidow  told  me,  does  not  at  all  ^vadUate  in  his  lesohitiaB, 
hardly  any  attempta  have  beea  made  by  Aastria  aad  Pmsia  to  ehaooa  hiaw  aad 
if  they  were,  they  would  be  of  no  aratl.  Boithe  kiae  is  baringahara  fi^t  of  it 
with  the  Priaoe  of  Prussia.  The  priaoe  seemed  ready  to  yida,  but^  after  a  long 
oonvenation  with  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  von  Andm,  who  was  at 
first  on  the  king's  side,  but  is  now  with  the  prince,  the  ktter  has  repeated  his 
protest  more  energeticallj.  He  has  had  legal  opinions  fished  up  'which  grant 
him  the  ri^  of  TCto,  but  tiie  kmg  has  opposed  to  them  ethers  whii^  dei^  that 
right.  How  strange  that  such  a  question  should  be  ef«n  posable  ia  Prwssial 
Bvt  it  had  been  &euaaed  before,  and  I  learned  fsr  the  irst  tna  a  hitlttrte 
eacMyui^BOwniacst:  aaowiy,  in  1806,  tbe  biothera.  fiewy  and  William  of 
Pruasu^  had  dared  to  iiy  and  prevent  Khxg  Fredeook  William  HL  from  conr 
tinuipg  the  war  with  France.  At  least,  they  threatened  to  increase  their  opposi- 
tion mto  resistance ;  to  which  the  usually  so  undecided  king  at  once  replied  that 
they  might  try  how  far  they  could  get,  but  in  sudi  a  case  he  should  consider 
himself  authorised  in  cutting  their  heads  off. 

So  fiftr  did  matters  proceed*  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  bal 
way  of  thinking  to  be  on  the  hinges  side  ;  tiie  prince's  was  the  good 
cause.  Here  b  a  curious  remark  of  our  author,  which  we  cannot  belp 
thinking  an  ex  pogi/acto  judgment :  <<  The  Prince  of  Prussia  hardly 
thinks  Uiat  while  he  is  opposing  the  constitution  he  is  bringing  about 
what  he  hates  and  fears  much  more— a  revolution."  Even  the  princess 
Btid  to  a  gentleman  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  she  had  any  influence 
over  her  husband ;  for  when  he  was  in  his  obstinate  fits,  no  one  could 
bring  him  to  reason.  But  the  king  was  equally  unsatbfactoi^  through 
the  opposite  defect  of  character.  Here  is  an  instance  of  his  amiable 
theorismg: 

!Die  king  lately  asked  the  manu&oturer  Diergardt  of  £H)erieldt  who  is  now 
here,  whe&r  he  had  read  ''  Le  Juif  Errant  ?'^  He  answered  in  the  affimuu 
tire.  The  king  thereupon  asked  whether  he  could  establish  something  with 
his  thousand  workmen  such  as  is  described  in  an  iron-factory  in  that  novel? 
To  this  M.  Diergardt  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  afterwtfds  wrote  a  short 
memoir,  in  whidi  he  drew  the  king's  attention  to  the  distinetion  faetweeft 
romance  and  reality.    What  strange  notbns  oocur  to  our  Fredeook  William  1 

While  the  constitution  was  still  in  embryo,  a  terrible  enitement  was 
aroused  in  Berlin  by  Yon  Amim  giving  the  Badob  depaties,  Itatetn  and 
Hecker,  notice  to  leave  the  city,  throue^h  an  alleged  informafity  m  llieir 
passpotts.  Vamhagen  declares  that  the  minbter  was  a  Prussian  PoKg- 
nac,  and  would  meet  with  the  same  fate.  We  cannot  heln  noticiogj  h^ 
the  way,  the  great  number  of  his  predictions  whidi  provea  true ;  and  it 
leads  us  to  the  suspicion  that  these  passages  were,  to  fome  exteaft,  in* 
sorted  after  the  event.  Here  is  a  curious  reflection,  Tvfnch  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  chance : 

The  people  lived  in  France  in  1787  and  1788  just  as  quietly  as  we  are  doing 
now,  but  the  very  next  year  there  was  a  tremendous  change.  We  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  a  silent  revolution.  Prussia  must  either  disappear  in  Ger> 
inany,  or  Qermany  in  Prussia.  Prussia  has  gone  too  iat ;  she  can  neitfaer  go 
back  nor  stand  stiii ;  she  must  advance. 
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While  speoiEBi^  tbe  smnnier  a*  Ham]rar|^»  Varnliagtn  bMud  from  the 
CoanteM  v«a  EdHag  Aac  theve  rosily  exiiSecl  «a  aatobiography  of  the 
Emprms  Catherine,  ia  wfaioh  she  deaerihed  her  peraooid  a^atra  with 
farotel  atraightfiwiTBribeas,  and  among  other  thii^  waa  a  fiill  aeeooaA 
o£  her  hnahand'a  dapoaition,  in  whieh  civeumsteaeea  spoke  greafclj  in  her 
faTOur.  The  Eamresa  Eliaahath  lent  the  ooamtesa  one  of  t(w  volumes  for 
«weeky  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  intended  to  destroy  the  work,  hut 
.the  reflection  that  his  grandmother  appeared  better  in  it  than  in  meet 
histories,  restrained  him,  while  he  also  learned  that  certainly  two^  bat 
probably  more,  copiea  existed,  which  might  easily  be  fafcified  were  the 
or^nal  destn^ed.  This  anecdote  is  a  conflrmatioD,  were  such  needej, 
fA  the  authenticity  of  the  volume  M.  Herzen  published  in  1869.  We 
tMXk  recommend  the  whole  of  the  diary  relating  to  Kissingeu,  as  full  of 
anecdotes  abont  Lord  Lerison,  Mr.  Grote  the  historian,  and  other  English 
notabilities.  While  here,  Vamhagen  heard  from  Greneral  von  Botte  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  said  to  him,  two  years  before,  "  Je  sots  per^ 
suade  que  je  roourrai  d*une  mort  spontan^."  Here,  too,  is  a  eapital 
atory  he  picked  up  about  the  Russian  Church : 

The  Weimar  Pope  Sabinier  tells  me  many  things  about  the  Greek  Church ; 
among  others,  a  neat  little  story  of  a  Russian  mnjik  who  ^oes  to  confess. 
^  Oh,  dear  papa,  I  have  stolen  pigeons.'*  "  Pigeons !  And  what  have  joa 
done  with  them  P"  "  They  are  Ijmg  in  that  comer."  "  Leave  them  there." 
And  tJie  father^oonfessor  imposes  a  penance  and  confiscates  the  pigeons.  The 
next  time  the  peasant  confesses  again :  "  I  love  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  has 
not  been  unkind  to  me."  "What!  a  beautiful  girl!  What  is  her  name? 
Where  is  she?"  "Oh  no,  dear  papa»  that  is  not  the  same  as  with  the 
pigeons." 

We  will  pass  over  a  considerable  amount  of  scandal  connected  with  our 
Queen's  progress  up  the  Rhine^  and  return  to  Berlin,  where  our  au- 
thcHT  finda  the  kiog  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  costume  of  the 
moxibera  of  the  new  Chambers.  During  the  visit  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia  the  king  held  a  grand  review,  and  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  manoeuvres.  He  spat,  in  his  passion,  scattered  much  flowery  lan- 
guage around  in  the  shape  of  *'  horned  cattle  stupidity*^  and  "  asses' 
tric^"  abused  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  said  that  if  it  had  been  a  real  en- 
gagement an  entire  corps  would  have  been  cut  off,  and  shouted  to  the 
troops,  *^  Get  out  of  that,  yon  villains !"  As  a  compensation  for  this^ 
Hmnboldt  told  the  author  that  the  whole  court  at  Sans-Sooci  was  solely 
occupied  with  the  question,  whether  the  Jews  went  through  the  Red  Sea 
on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Wednesday  ?  Nothing  else  was  talked  about  but  this 
most  important  poiat,  which  emanated  from  the  publication  of  Bcinsen's 
^  Egypt."  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  daring  this  time,  was  forming  the 
various  systems  of  Freemasonry  into  one  lodge,  and  was  very  proud  of 
his  handiwork.  Of  course  the  Pietists,  who  detested  the  prince,  declared 
•hia  sdiemes  undiristian,  and  there  were  numerous  petitions  to  the  king 
to  put  down  Freemasonry  with  a  strong  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  1846,  when  the  Times  and  the  Retnu  des  Deux 
Mondee  were  crying  shame  on  the  Prussians  for  allowing  themselves  stiU 
to  be  blinded  by  the  royal  promises,  the  government  organ,  the  Rhenish 
Observer,  had  the  audacity  to  print  the  insane  flattery  that  Prussia 
^aeemed  destined  under  iik\e  present  government  to  set  her  marie  on  the 
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nineteenth  century*  It  appean,  however,  from  the  whole  of  this  corre- 
spondence, that  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  a  well-meaning  man,  who 
woald  have  proved  highly  respeetable  anywhere  but  on  a  throne.  He 
was  Tery  fond  of  coarse  jokes,  and  would  laagh  at  them  until,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '<  he  perspired  most  improperly,  and  every  now  and  thea 
displayed  a  dry  humour,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 

Dr.  Ton  Wiebel  of  the  ^tat-major  is  not  satisfied  with  having  the  Star  of  the 
Red  Eagle  set  in  brilliants,  but  longs  for  the  blessings  of  the  ^eat  ribbon.  As 
the  man  has  not  distinguished  himself  in  any  way,  sueh  a  favour  could  not  be 
^own  him,  though  he  draws  the  king's  attention  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  each 
festivalf  On  the  last  festival  he  went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
had  free  access,  and  after  tormenting  him  for  a  long  time,  the  latter  said,  '^  Well, 
my  dear  Wiebel,  I  will  say  good-by  to  you  now,  but  we  shall  meet  again  at  the 
festival."  "I  am  not  going  to  it,"  Wiebel  replied,  angrily.  "Why  notP» 
*•  I  have  received  nothbg."  "Is  that  really  so?  I  must  have  a  look.  Give 
me  the  list  of  promotions  Iving  there."  And  after  the  king  had  looked  through 
it  a  little  while,  he  said,  "  You  really  are  right ;  you  are  not  in  it.  Well,  I  oon- 
gratulate  you  sincerely,  for  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  present." 

From  Herr  von  Billow,  Vamhagen  learned  a  lamentable  state  of  things 
existing  at  court.  According  to  this  minister,  the  king  was  an  unhappy 
man.  Though  called  king,  he  was  not  really  so,  for  a  clique  governed 
him— -a  clique  of  pietistic,  hypocridcal,  ignorant,  and  selfish  men,  who 
held  firmly  together,  and  of  whom  the  king  was  afraid,  as  he  could 
not  permanently  resist  their  will.  And  yet  no  other  ministry  could  be 
formed,  as  the  nation  which  had  boasted  of  standing  above  all  others  was 
utterly  deficient  in  knowledge  and  insight.  Von  Billow  concluded  widi 
the  remarkable  words :  '<  While  the  government  Is  growing  stupid  and 
retrograding  the  people  is  powerfully  progressing.  Through  this  con- 
tradiction the  state  of  matters  must  ever  become  worse,  and  we  are  drift- 
ing into  the  most  fearful  revolution."  Very  true  and  pointed  was  hn 
remark  that  Prussia  was  isolated  in  Europe,  tne  government  in  Prusriay 
and  the  king  in  the  government.  Vamhagen's  own  opinion  is  contained 
in  the  following  reflections : 

Diference  between  the  state  of  France  in  1789  and  our  own :  in  France  an 
enormous  pressure  on  the  nation,  barbarous  archaism  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, progress  and  activity  in  all  classes  of  the  people :  In  Prussia  the  nationri 
life  generally  flourishing,  pressure  and  misuses  to  be  endured ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  machine  grows  daily  more  unserviceable,  the  government  wiU 
not  go  on,  but  constantly  stumbles  over  self-prepared  obstacles.  Our  finances 
are  still  good,  but  if  they  become  bad  all  at  ouce,  and  there  was  a  shortness  of 
money,  all  would  be  at  an  end. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  seems  to  show  that  Punches  ridicole  of  the 
last  King  of  Prussia  and  his  fondness  for  the  Widow  Clicquot  was  not 
unfounded : 

A  little  while  back  the  king  threw  himself  sharply  on  his  bed  after  a  copious 
meal.  The  bed  broke  down,  and  with  much  abuse  he  ordered  people  to  be 
fetched  to  repair  damages.  When  they  arrived,  however,  the  Idng  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  hole,  and  no  one  dared  to  wake  him.  The  carpenters  waited  half 
the  night,  till  the  king  woke,  wondered  where  he  was,  but  soon  bcffan  scolding 
and  abusing  again.  One  of  the  workmen,  standing  outside,  saia  in  delight^ 
"  Why,  he  does  it  better  than  one  of  us." 

Another  of  the  king's  fancies  was  not  to  miss  one  of  Cerrito'a  per* 
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{brmances,  although  ihe  last  king^s  partiality  for  the  ballet  had  beeii 
sharply  reproved  by  him  when  crown  prince.  An  eye-witness  told 
Vamhagen  that  the  king  and  Duke  George  of  Strelitz,  who  were  sitting 
in  the  same  box,  were  so  delighted  with  the  ballerine,  that  they  rose, 
shook  haads,  and,  in  the  orerflow  of  unanimous  admiration,  embraced 
each  other.  Here  is  Vamhagen's  own  idea  of  the  king:  "I  said  to 
Bettina  (Von  Amim)  that  the  king  accepted  everything  like  a  poet, 
emotionally,  and  yielded  to  the  impressions  without  feeling  at  all  certain 
what  their  results  would  be.  This  was  the  way  in  which  he  regarded  the 
death  of  Aunt  William,  the  Polish  insurrection,  Cerrito,  An  old  tapestry, 
a  magisterial  petition,  &c.  Bettina  said  that  this  was  an  ehauche  for  a 
ffenial  prince,  but  only  an  ebauehe"  The  Aunt  William  alluded  to  had 
just  died,  and  it  created  a  pleasing  sensation  in  Berlin,  says  Varnhageni 
that  she  refused  to  see  a  clergyman  in  her  last  hours. 

In  September,  1846,  some  disturbances  took  place  at  Cologne,  which 
the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  overlook.  The  prince  and  a  great 
number  of  general  officers  foamed  with  passion  at  the  king's  answer, 
especially  the  passage  in  which  the  king  said  he  would  order  the  military 
authorities  to  inform  the  citizens  before  employmg  their  weapons.  They 
considered  this  a  dangerous  weakness  and  humiliation  of  the  troops.  AU 
thb  while  the  king  was  coquetting  with  the  constitution,  and  laying 
before  ministers  tame  and  frivolous  objections*  Says  Varnhagen :  '*  The 
king  will  not  succeed  in  this  creation,  for  nothing  succeeds  with  him." 
And  a  Swiss  paper  impudently  wrote :  *'  The  character  of  the  king,  his 
person  and  government,  are  all  expressed  in  one  word — impotence !" 
While  this  was  being  printed  abroad,  a  tradesman  was  arrested  in  Berlin 
for  saying  that  he  supposed  the  king  was  drunk,  as  usual,  when  he  had  a 
fiEdl.  Towards  the  close  of  November,  1846,  there  was  an  unpleasant 
bSbxt  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  at  the  Stettin  railway  station.  He  aocom« 

ried  the  Grand-Duke  ConstanUne  there,  but  not  finding  things  riffht, 
bullied  the  station-master,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dashed  him 
aminst  a  wall.  He  also  abused  a  Hamburg  tradesman,  who  was  walking 
about  with  his  hat  on,  but  the  latter  replied  sharply  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  could  not  recognise  princes.  The  affair  reached  the  king's 
ears,  and  he  said,  ironically,  "  That  is  excellent  for  a  prii^ce  who  wishes 
to  be  so  popular." 

Early  in  1847  the  constitution  really  appeared  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  declared  that  if  disturbances  broke  out  in  oonse« 
quence  of  the  changes,  he  should  interfere,  for  the  burning  of  a  neighbour's 
house  threatened  his  own.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  asserted  that  he  had 
opposed  it  as  long  as  he  could,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern 
with  eight  ambitious  provincial  chambers,  and  that  he  was  now  zealously 
wad  conscientiously  a  ^end  of  the  new  regime.  He  had  hoped,  though,  that 
something  would  be  brought  about  that  might  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
but  the  present  thin?  could  hardly  exist  for  three  week !  As  for  the  king, 
he  was  delighted  at  being  able  to  satisfy  his  artistic  tastes  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  debating  halls,  the  ceremony,  &c.  On  the  memorable  day 
when  the  king  held  his  inaugural  address,  the  people  read  it  in  the  streets 
by  the  lamp-light,  and  made  many  piquant  remarks  about  it ;  such  as, 
<*  He  has  forgotten  the  history  of  Charles  X."  **  Yes,  yes,  he  is  the  old 
man  eloquent  as  usual."     **  Are  we  to  believe  it  all?"     *'  Why,  it's  like 
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m  sennoii  m  cfaardi.'*  The  king,  it  eeeined,  gave  tJhe  prince  his  tpeedi  to 
veady  and  asked  him  whether  he  woald  prefer  anj  alteration.  The  prinoe 
lead,  and  answered  that  it  would  he  no  nee  midcing  a  few  changei>  and  he 
would  rather  see  the  entire  address  suppressed ;  but  if  he  insisted  on  ddivep- 
iog  it,  he  had  better  do  so  as  it  stood !  The  king's  ideas  of  eonstitutional 
cfaamben  were  certMnly  peculiar.  '^  They  must  obey  first.  I  think  fike 
a  sddier :  first  obedience,  and  then  discussion.''  Tne  Prince  of  Prussia 
only  gave  his  assent  to  the  constatution  under  the  direefoid  eon^tion  that: 
there  should  be  a  House  of  Lords,  that  no  budget  should  be  laid  before 
the  Estates  for  dieir  assent,  and  tiiat  d»e  Estates  would  not  interfere  in 
foreign  afiairs.  These  conditions  the  king  g^ranted.  Still  the  prince  had 
an  uncomfortable  berth  of  it  in  the  House :  he  complabed  that  hb  brol^ier 
only  sent  him  iheite  to  make  himself  unpopular,  while  bis  harsh,  arrogant 
manner  aroused  the  jealousy  of  tiie  members.  Now  and  then  he  rec^ved 
a  sharp  lesson :  there  was  a  question  which  of  two  amendments  should  be 
passed,  and  the  prince  rose  and  said,  dictatorialty,  '*  I  have  already  told 
you  ^t  the  first  is  the  better.'*  For  all  that,  though,  tbe  second  was 
passed. 

The  year  1846  began  for  Phissia  with  painful  political  impresriona. 
The  king,  through  the  invitation  of  Austria,  had  intorfered  in  the  intenial 
affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  wished  to  support  the  Sonderbund  against  the 
leg^I  authority.  Neufchite),  though  a  Protestant  canton,  refusing  to 
join  the  Confederates,  was  heavily  fined  hy  the  Diet,  and  forced  to  pay, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  fbrious  protests.  He  appealed  to  ^  Germaaic 
Confederation  to  interfere,  but  it  wisely  declined ;  and  the  king  then 
asked  the  assistance  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  all  was  in  vain :  Neuf- 
eh&tei  gradually  fell  off  from  its  obedience,  and  the  Prussian  offietak 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.  The  king  was  forced  to  resign  his  arro- 
gant pretensions,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Even 
in  his  own  cf^iital,  snuff-boies  were  sold  representing  the  king  led  back 
to  back  with  a  Jesuit,  and  it  was  reg^arded  as  an  intense  disgrace  that  the 
king  had  flattered  Louis  Philippe  so  meanly,  and  his  only  reward  had 
been  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  temper  in  Prussia  was  anything  hot 
satisfactory.  .  The  arrogance  of  the  officials  and  tiie  pride  of  the  officers^ 
combined  with  the  daily  growing  influence  of  the  pietists  in  Church  and 
State,  gave  the  most  fnghtful  eridence  of  the  ruinous  direction  in  which 
the  government  was  drifting.  Promotion  was  only  granted  as  a  personal 
fiftvour,  while  the  impudence  of  the  police  went  beyond  all  bounds.  Any 
man  who  dared  to  assert  his  independence  was  thenceforth  exposed  to  a 
thousand  annoyances,  while  a  strict  censorship  was  maintained.  When 
the  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  great  praise  for  abolishing  lA» 
secret  police,  but  the  system  of  espionage  existed  throughout  his  reiga. 
By  the  king's  orders  his  own  brothers  were  daily  watched,  and  when 
Prince  Albert  detected  it  and  complained,  the  king  had  not  the  pluck  to 
defend  his  myrmidons,  but  sacrificed  Herr  von  Rochow  to  his  bro^er^s 
anger.  Well  might  Von  Rochow  say  to  Varnhagen,  shortly  prior  to  his 
death,  that  the  king  was  the  falsest  and  weakest  man  to  be  found  in 
Berlin. 

The  Estates  of  the  previous  year  had  been  converted  into  committees, 
whidi  the  king  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  mould,  but  he  found  a  very 
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nren  oopomtioD.  The  people  ef  Berlin,  tee,  bid  been  oongideimUy 
changed  by  the  qnarids  that  took  pkoe  at  ooiu*t»  and  which  oonttantly 
feached  their  ean.  I^o  one  oeuld  aay  anything  agveeable  about  the 
royal  pmnoes,  bot  them  weM  oountleit  aneodotee  of  donaBeerioe  niaiuier» 
Hmgh  military  temper,  and  eoandalooe  immonaUty.  The  disonioa  in 
vUoh  they  lii^  wita  the  Jciag,  and  wUeh  the  PriDee  of  Pnusia  opeolj 
disf^yed  by  reproving  the  king's  aetionsy  was  ii^usious  to  both  |>artiet 
in  public  opinion.  While  the  king  and  his  pioiis  fiivoovites  refused  to 
mnt  the  nation  a  divorce  aet,  they  had  the  maliinous  delight  of  seeing  & 
divoroe  in  the  royal  fMsily  itself  m  Pnnee  Albert^  £or  valid  reasons,  in- 
sisted on  a  separaiien  £poiii  his  wife.  Another  cause  of  serious  anger 
was  the  way  in  which  the  king  persen^y  iaterfeied  in  poHtios.  Forty 
peasants  signed  an  address  to  the  apposition,  and  not  alone  did  the 
offioiais  empk^  all  possible  threats  and  entreaties  to  make  them  recal 
their  signatures,  but  the  king  himself  wrote  to  tell  them  that  their 
csiase  in  attempting  to  hanre  a  politieal  epinion  of  tfaw  own  was  this  time 
nnpunished  through  the  royal  clemency. 

The  Guard  officen  more  especially  were  the  open  enemies  of  th« 
ChambeBS,  mod  constantly  spoke  of  the  deputies  as  foes  to  the  kii^,  reiiro« 
ktionists,  and  Jacobins.  At  a  court  dinner  to  which  they  were  mvitedy 
several  general  officers  went  so  £sr  as  to  insoilt  them  cipenly ;  an  ear-> 
witness  told  Vamha^en  that  one  of  them  uttered,  in  a  perfectly  audible 
voice,  the  words :  '*  We  are  forced  to  see  in  the  royal  apartments  these 
fellows  who  are  too  low  to  clean  our  boots,  these  enemies  of  the  nobility, 
these  revolutionists  V*  Several  of  the  deputies,  who  were  simple  fiumers 
or  tradesmen,  unacquainted  with  court  details,  wore  black  neckties :  this, 
was  a  special  cnme  which  threatened  the  whole  state  with  a  speedy  over* 
throw,  and  the  king  was  not  forgiven  for  neglecting  to  have  these  fellows 
kicked  out. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  news  arrived  from  Paris  of  the 
downfal  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  king,  who  had  just  before  called  the 
ruler  of  the  French  the  buckler  of  monarchy,  the  arm  upraised  by  Provi- 
dence, gave  him  up  at  once,  and  merely  said  in  the  conclusion  of  a  note 
he  wrote  Humboldt,  *'  Laissons  passer  en  silence  la  justice  de  Dieu.'' 
While  the  king  retidned  his  old  confidence,  and  said  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  as  '<  his  person  was  sacred,**  the  people  of  Berlin  began  to  grow  ex- 
cited, and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  7,  and  theb  importance 
and  numbers  daity  mcreased*  It  was  well  known,  however,  that  the  king 
and  his  ministers  were  indisposed  to  make  any  concessions,  that  military 
measures  were  beine  tidien,  and  that  the  moment  was  anxiously  deshred 
in  which  to  make  ^e  insolent  populace  taste  the  rod,  hy  shooting  and 
cutting  them  down.  This  mode  of  thinking  was  openly  expressed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Guard  and  the  higher  authorities.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party.  Owii^  to  his  political 
obstinacy  and  severe  military  training,  the  prince  was  thought  well 
suited  to  secure  the  Rhenish  provinces  against  French  movements ;  and 
88,  too,  his  presence  was  most  disagreeable  to  the  king,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  prince  should  take  up  his  residence  irith  his  fismily  at  Cologne* 
At  ah  early  hour  on  March  15  the  prince  visited  all  the  barracks,  and 
took  leave  of  the  troops,  earnestly  eidiorting  them,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  duty  of  obedience.  This  scene  created  asensatbn,  and  hb  language, 
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wludi  ran  from  Up  to  lip,  arouMd  anger  and  bitterness.  When,  then,  it 
was  suddenly  stated  that  the  prince  was  not  going  away,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  remuned  in  Berlin  because  his  military  zeal  was  more 
indispensable  there  than  on  the  Rhine.  The  tmth  was,  nowever,  that  his 
journey  was  deferred  because  the  authorities  had  reported  from  the  BMne 
that  the  prince  had  better  not  come,  for  he  was  so  hated,  that  disturbances 
might  be  apprehended  if  he  showed  himself  in  Oologne.  The  king  showed 
the  prince  the  report  with  some  degree  of  malice^  and  said,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  journey  was  imposnble. 
The  prince,  however,  was  angered  at  being  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  a 
nation  he  hated  and  despised,  and  his  temper  towards  it  generally  became 
all  the  more  hostile,  as  his  angry,  threatening  looks  amply  tostioed. 

On  the  same  evenine  a  popular  meeting  was  held,  and  the  report 
spread  that  the  authorities  were  about  to  interfere.  Troops  certamly 
occupied  the  chief  points  of  the  city,  and  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
strength ;  but  the  president  of  police  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interiere. 
For  wis  he  was  alierwards  reproved  by  several  generals,  as  the  cavaliy 
were  present,  and  he  had  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of  dispersing  the  . 
mob.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  said  to  General  von  Pfuel,  who  withdrew 
his  inimntry  when  the  people  began  throwing  stones,  "  General,  you  have 
destroyed  all  I  had  such  diflficulty  in  creating ;  you  have  demoralised  the 
troops,  and  must  take  the  entire  responsibility :  it  is  indigne,**  Pfuel 
answered  quickly :  "  Royal  Highness,  I  shall  at  once  appeal  to  his  ma- 
jesty. What  I  did  was  done  from  good  reasons,  and  was  suocessfuL" 
rfuel  went  to  the  king,  asked  for  satisfaction  or  dismissal,  and  the  prince 
came  in  to  apologise,  and  all  was  well  again.  On  the  17th  nothing  of 
importance  occurred,  but  on  the  following  day  Berlin  was  in  full  revolu- 
ti(Mi.     We  will  quote  Yamhagen's  own  account  of  what  he  saw : 

In  m  J  neighbourhood  the  desire  for  barrioade-building  speedily  broke  out.  On 
my  return  ^m  the  Linden,  I  saw  everybody  at  work,  and  m  order  not  to  be  shut 
out,  I  was  compelled*to  hunr^  home.  Barricades  sprang  up  as  if  bj  magic  in 
all  the  streets  I  could  see  m>m  my  windows.  A  lew  well-dressed  men,  appa- 
rently students,  eave  orders  and  instructions,  while  a  motley  mass  of  porters, 
citizens,  old  ana  young,  were  busily  at  work.  Droschkis  and  carriages  were 
stopped  and  thrown  over,  the  P&vinff  torn  up,  casks  and  chests  fetched,  while  a 
house  that  was  being  built  afforded  beams,  planks,  and  tiles.  On  the  comer 
houses,  pavinff-stones  and  other  clumsy  missiles  were  collected,  in  order  to  be 
hurled  upon  uie  assailants.  The  undertaking  could  still  have  been  easily  pre- 
vented :  if  a  burgerwehr  had  been  in  existence,  it  would  not  have  permitted  the 
barricades;  but  now  all  helped,  amon^  them  the  most  honourable  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  All  was  executed  without  noise,  but  with  great  regu- 
larity and  obedience.  At  times  drums  would  be  heard  from  the  gendarmes' 
market,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  soon  appeared  and  destroyed  a  barricade, 
after  which  they  withdrew  again.  The  work  went  on  uncheck^  in  presence  of 
the  troops,  and  the  determined  conduct  of  the  leaders  created  admiration  and 
confidence.  Their  number  was  in  reality  small,  perhaps  scarce  twenty,  but 
they  had  round  them  some  two  hundred  men  on  whom  they  could  depend. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  unarmed,  and  the  houses  were  searched  for  guns. 
A  workman  pointed  to  the  Koni^mark  House,  saying  that  three  officers  lived 
there,  so  there  must  be  anns  in  it.  When  the  gates  were  not  opened  after  re- 
peat^ summons,  preparations  were  made  to  burst  them  open,  and  the  angtj 
mob  poured  noisily  through  the  house.  But  the  leaders  were  strict ;  only  weapons 
were  to  be  sought ;  no  one  was  insulted,  not  a  pane  of  fflass  was  broken,  not  a 
curse  uttered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  dissatisfaction  at  not  finding  the  guns,  which 
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the  servaats  had  Irarriedly  canceaicd  in  tb«  rarden,  all  yns  d6ne  most  politely. 
TLe  roof  of  the  house  was  found  unsuitable  for  deface,  a&d  lienoe  the  manskm 
was  soon  left  again,  but  the  owners  w«re  ocdoied,  imdcr  peiudtj  of  death,  to 
keep  it  open  all  night,  aa  was  the  case  with  every  heose  in  thia  qiiartcr:  .... 
When  evening  set  in  and  it  grew  dark,  the  g^ieral  engagenient  beeamo  the. 
more  yiolent  and  terrible.  Tlie  guns  thundered  in  regular  rotation,  the  platoon 
lire  grew  louder,  and  the  superiority  of  the  troops  seemed  almost  induoitable. 
Still,  our  neighbourhood  was  not  seriously  attached,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  skinnisbiBj^  at  the  barricades,  nothii^  was  attempted.  In  the  mom- 
ing'  the  barricade  in  front  of  our  house  was  aeserted,  and  finally  remofed  to- 
wards eyening,  the.  citiaens  fetching  their  own  property* 

This  nanrattye  Yarnliagefr  supplements  with  much  interesting  naaAter. 
Thus  he  tells  us  diat  on  the  l^h  a  letter  arrived  from  the  PHnce  Con- 
sort  of  England,  in  which  he  implored  the  king  to  grant  the  country 
reforms  in  a  truly  constitntioDal  sense,  as  that  was  iihe  only  way  of 
faeing  the  threatening  storm  whieh  bad  ahready  broken  over  a  portiott 
of  Crermany.  The  king  had  the  letter  read  to  him,  bat  made  no  remark. 
The  Prince  of  Pruseia,  who  bad  no  regular  command,  took  upon  himself 
to  order  the  troops.  When  the  first  prisoners  were  brought  into  the 
palace,  coneifitiiig  chiefly  of  cripples  and  old  people  who  conid'  not  fly* 
quickly  enough,  the  prince  stepped  forward,  and  said  passionately  to 
Ae  Grenadiers,  <*  Why  did  you  not  kill  the  dogs  on  the  spot  p^  The 
king,  toe,  was.  in  a  terrible  state  of  ahurm.  Ten  different  times  did  be 
try  to  run  away  with  the  queen,  but  the  chief  burgomaster  fell  at  his 
feet  and  impk>red  him  to  stay,  for  be  would  be  murdered  if  he  attempfted 
flight.  The  king  beKeyed  this,  and  remained.  The  alarm  was  general, 
and  no  one  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  kmg's  conduct  was  m 
every  respect  lamentable. 

An  unlucky  student  of  theology  regarded  the  distarbances  of  March  18 
as  a  famous  opportunity  of  displaying  his  zeal  for  the  king.  His  attempts 
to  address  the  people,  howeyer,  proved  a  perfect  failure,  and  he  was  lucky 
in  eseapii^  without  a  thrashing.  Then  he  thought  that  on  such  a  daj 
a  faithiul  heart  was  invaluable  to  the  king,  and  forced  his  way  into  th^ 
palaee.  Here,  however,  he  had  the  ill-luck  to  get  among  the  prisoners 
locked  op  in  the  cellars,  and  then  removed  to  Spandav,  wi5i  kicks,  blows, 
aaod  ill-treatment,  for  all  of  whieh  he  consoled  hiouelf  by  the  tbougbl 
that  he  was  suffering  fbr  his  king. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  ^  king  ordered  tbe  prince  to  leave  the 
capital,  or  tbe  hatred  felt  for  him  would  cause  a  republic  to  be  produmed. 
Slajor  van  V.  procured  a  carriage,  the  prnice  and  {mnceas  got  in,  V^ 
stood  up  behind  aa  footman,  and  they  drove  out  of  the  Potsdam-gate,  and 
put  up  at  Schleiiittt's  house.  Early  the  next  morning  they  drove  to 
Spandau,  where  the  prince  remained  the  whole  of  the  20th  in  hiding. 
Sfajor  von  V.  gave  him  four  hundred  dollars,  and  he  managed'  to  get 
safely  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  England. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  about  tbe  retreat  at 
the  troops.  The  king  said  that  they  shoidd  leave  the  streets  and  the 
pdace,  but  not  die  citj.  It  is  said  by  Vamhagen  that  the  prince,  when 
he  heard  that  the  troops  had  orders  to  retire,  shouted  fnrionslj,  ^  Well  I 
tiiey  had  bettermareh  out  of  Berlin  altogether !"  This  order  was  obeyed, 
altbough  the  prince  had  really  no  authority  to  give  it.  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  was  posted  up  the  king's  memorable  address  to  ^  his  dear 
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Berliner  ;**  bat  the  people  tore  it  down,  saying  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
talked  about  renewing  the  action. 

The  royal  carriages  were  ready  for  a  start  the  whole  of  the  18th,  and 
it  was  after  the  king  had  made  his  commissions  that  he  sent  for  Landrath 
▼on  Vincke.  When  he  arrived,  he  remarked  to  the  king,  ^  I  cannot  sty 
how  painful  it  was  to  me  to  enter  Berlin  under  a  discharge  of  artillery.'' 
Two  generals  laughed  at  this ;  and  Von  Vincke  turned  to  them,  and 
saidy  sharply,  "  A  man  who  can  laugh  at  this  artillery  fire  is  a  bad 
Prussian."  The  king  said,  *'  No  one  has  laughed.*'  "  Yes,  these  two 
gentlemen  laughed;  and  it  is  wrong  and  improper  that  such  a  thing 
can  happen.'*  The  kins^,  wishing  to  appease  Vincke,  invited  him  to 
supper ;  but  he  answered,  ^*  No,  your  majesty,  I  never  sup,"  and  went 
away. 

On  the  19th  the  people  appeared  before  the  palace,  and  demanded 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  both  those  still  in  the  cellars,  and  the  others 
removed  to  Spandau.  The  king  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and 
promise  this.  He  cried,  "  Well,  you  shall  have  them;**  and  added  the 
iMul  joke,  '*  I  don't  know,  though,  whether  they  will  please  you."  It 
was  notorious  that  they  had  been  shamefully  beaten  and  ill-treated,  and 
so  people  got  into  a  passion  at  this  royal  joke.  The  corpses  were  there- 
fore ietdied.  ''They  could  see  how  he  liked  them!"  was  shouted;  and 
then  followed  the  terrible  procession,  which  the  king  and  the  queen — ^who 
would  not]  leave  him  for  a  moment — were  compelled  to  watch.  All  re- 
moved their  hats  with  the  exception  of  the  king;  but  an  imperious 
*'  Off  with  your  cap!"  received  immediate  compliance.  The  royal  car- 
riages were  employed  to  convey  the  bodies  from  the  palace  to  the  cathe- 
dral. To  show  what  a  sirange  medley  of  good  and  evil  the  king  was, 
we  may  add,  that  on  the  night  of  the  18th  to  the  19th,  he  (ell  back  in 
his  chair,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried,  tearfully,  **  O 
God  I  O  God  !  hast  thou,  then,  utterly  deserted  me  ?"  On  the  follow- 
ing  morning,  a  Sunday,  he  insisted  on  divine  service  being  held,  at  which 
he  was  present 

When  the  king  had  begun  to  recover  a  little  from  his  terror,  he  began 
riding  about  the  city  with  a  national  flag,  making  speeches  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  incurring  the  ridicule  of  those  who  had  anything  to  loee. 
Just  fancy  a  monarch  stopping  before  the  university,  sending  for  the 
professors,  and  saying  to  them,  m  the  open  street,  ''  Write  this  up,  goi- 
tlemen ;  write  this  up,  I  tell  you,  for  it  is  for  posterity !  I  am  going  to 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  uermany,  in  whose  unity  and  liberty  Prussia 
will  henceforth  subsist,  but  not  otherwise.    Write  it  up !" 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  curious  work  going  on  upon 
both  sides.  Thus,  on  March  22nd*-fio  Vamhagen  tells  us— a  Prussian 
officer  and  a  bedchamber-woman  arrived  at  Hamburg  with  upwards  of 
twenty  chests,  containing  the  royal  jewellery  and  plate,  which  was 
shipped  for  England  by  steamer.  Hence  the  King  of  Prussia  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  case  of  necessity. 

A  bitter  jest  was  played  in  Berlin  at  this  time :  a  cannon-ball  was 
firmly  bedded  in  a  wall,  and  somebody  wrote  over  it,  ''To  my  dear 
Beriiner."  On  March  26,  Vamhagen  tells  us,  however,  that  strrauoos 
efforts  were  being  made  to  render  the  return  of  the  prince  possible,  l^e 
nobles  and  military  saw  in  him  their  protector,  and  attempts  were  made 
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to  induce  the  Freemasons  to  get  up  an  ezcitenieut  about  him,  hut  thej 
failed.     The  Princess  of  Prussia,  our  author  tells  us»  also  wrote  from 

Bahertsberg  to ,  and  asked>  with  many  complaints,  whether  the  dis« 

satisfaction  with  the  prince  was  not  over  yet  It  was  high  time  to  pre- 
pare for  his  return.  ,  however,  honestly  told  her  the  truth,  that  the 
prince's  return  could  not  be  hoped  for  for  a  long,  lons^  time,  as  he  was 
mortally  hated,  and  the  princess  herself  was  not  much  liked,  as  it  was 
said  that  she  had  no  heart  for  the  Prussian  people. 

The  aristocrats  were  induced  by  the  simultaneous  outbreaks  through 
Europe  to  believe  that  the  Berlin  revolution  was  prepared  in  Paris ;  but^ 
as  Varnhagen  justly  observes,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  king  and  prince 
were  in  the  conspiracy,  or,  at  least,  they  honestly  did  their  part,  the 
prince  by  attacking,  the  king  by  making  concessions !  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  at  this  stormy  period  of  Prussian  history  nobility  and  officers 
had  formed  a  regular  conspiracy  to  effect  a  coup  ctetcUy  and  bring  back 
thmr  idol  the  prince.  Visiting  the  Minister  von  Canitx,  Varnhagen  finds 
the  ladies  engaged  in  making  Unt,  "  but  only  for  our  soldiers,  not  for  the 
barricade  heroes."  Strange  were  the  tales  hovering  about  sodety :  thus, 
the  rich  Jewish  bankers  had  supplied  large  sums  for  the  revolution  in  order 
to  secure  their  emancipation !  The  Russian  envoy  at  Berlin,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  the  revolution  the  handiwork  of  a  few  French  emissaries. 
Varnhagen  answered  him  sharply :  "  Well,  I  bow  to  these  mighty  men, 
for  they  are  really  the  lords  of  the  world,  our  kmgs  and  emperors. 

The  fourth  volume  of  these  extraordinary  memoirs  ends  with  May, 
1848,  and  a  survey  of  the  situation.  Varnhagen  feels  convinced  that 
the  ultras  are  making  all  preparations  for  a  revolution,  and  that  the  king 
is  being  g^radually  brought  over  to  their  views.  He  does  not  feel  the 
Blijghtest  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  but  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  useless 
bloodshed  that  must  ensue  should  the  troops  be  ordered  once  again  to 
attack  unoffending  citizens. 

The  thing  that  will  most  strike  the  reader  of  these  volumes  is  the  ex- 
traordinary power  the  King  of  Prussia  must  attribute  to  himself  in 
allowing  me  circulation  to  such  scandal  *in  his  dominions.  It  is  a 
notorious  fEu;t,   that,  a  fortnight  before  their  publication,  the  Berlin 

Klice  proposed  to  confiscate  every  copy  that  reached  the  frontier, 
t  the  king  at  once  declined.  In  this,  perhaps,  the  king  wished 
to  emulate  his  great  ancestor,  who,  once  seeing  a  crowd  assembled  at 
the  comer  of  the  palace,  and  a  man  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of 
another,  busily  reading  a  paper  on  the  wall,  inquired  what  it  was. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  a  pasquil  on  his  coffee  edicts,  he  calmly 
oidered  it  to  be  brought  lower,  so  that  everybody  might  read  it  without 
trouble.  This  action  has  often  been  referred  to  as  one  displaying  great 
political  wisdom,  but  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  conscious  power, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  present  king,  m  allowing  Vamhaffen's 
Tolumes  to  circulate,  has  prepared  nimself  to  accept  the  challenge  and  try 
conclusions  with  the  people,  should  they  dare  to  oppose  his  prerogative. 

Unhappily,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  one  of  those  honest  men  whose 
obstinacy  is  cause  of  regret  to  all  persons  who  entertain  conservative 
sentiments;  he  has,  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  been  regarded  as 
the  champion  of  order  in  Europe,  and  as  a  defence  against  any  French 
tentatives  beyond  the  Rlune.     By  his  present  conduct  he  is  playing  into 
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the  faandiB  rX  a  man  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  supposed  to  keep  his  eye 
on  Fn]88ta«  and  proposes  her  as  the  next  t>ower  on  which  to  avenge  dbe 
disgrace  of  Waterloo.  Last  year,  as  we  all  remember,  the  Prussians 
wet^  snSering  hoti  a  regular  panic,  and  it  seemed  for  a  season  as  if  the 
<£ream  of  Gennainc  unity  were  about  to  be  realised  in  the  face  of  the 
common  foe^  The  King  of  Prussia  had  ai  that  time  the  opportunity  to 
place  himself'  at  tl^  heisul  of  a  united  nation,  but  unhappily  has  pre- 
ferred to  create  dissensions  and  heart-burning  among  a  fraction  of  the 
Teotonic  race.  l€  may  be^though  f^m  his  character  we  can  hardly 
believe  ilr— that  he  is  desirous  of  avenging  the  disgrace  of  March  18, 
1848,  and  ppevin^  to*  the  Berliner  that  he  is  master  in  his  own  capitaL 
Bnt,  thongn  he  nas  displayed  strong  absolutistic  tendencies  since  the 
memerable  coronation  at  Eonigsberg,  which  excited  disgust  and  ridicule 
in  equal  propordons,  the  position  in  which  Prussia  stands  to  England 
sbould  make  the  king  hesitate  ere  he  resolved  a  fioaT  measure  to  bow 
the  neck  of  his  people,  whicb  in  the  end  would  entail  his  own  discom- 
fitnre. 

This  u  one  of  the  instances — too  numerous,  we  fear,  they  are — ^in 
which  the  loss  of  Albert  the  Geod  will  be  appreciated.  Through  his 
position  in  this  countiy,  he  was  the  natural  arbitrator  in  German  con- 
stitutional matters,  and  his  high  disinterested  character  ever  ensured  him 
a  hearing  from  even  the  most  stiff-neeked  despots.  The  well-turned 
periods  of  Earl  Russell  wilf  produce  but  slight  effect  compared  with  the 
penetrating  arguments  of  our  prince,  who,  while  German  by  birth,  was 
thoroughly  E^no^lish  throngh  associations,  and  had  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  institute  comparisons.  At  the  same  time,  great  as 
our  loss  is  acknowledged  to  be,  it  will  not  become  our  ministers  to  be 
siBent  during  this  cruis  in  Prussian  affairs ;  for  the  interests  of  this  country 
are  largely  involved  in  the  stability  of  the  Prussian  throne.  That  nation 
has  attained  such  a  degree  of  enlightenment,  that  it  must  naturally  view 
with  disgust  such  conduct  as  the  king's  during  the  past  month,  for  it 
cannot  but  remember  that  it  gondoned  his  great  offences,  and  offered  him 
an  opportunity  for  repentance,  which  he  should  not  neglect. 

Were  he  a  Bourbon,  we  should  not  waste  our  time  in  alluding  to  these 
painful  matters;  but,  standing  as  he  does  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
nation,  to  which  Germany  has  so  long  looked  up  lovingly  and  earnestly 
fcr  emancipation,  we  feel  sorr}*  at  his  errors,  and  can  only  hope  that  the 
present  crisis  may  not  take  us  back  at  a  bound  to  the  barricades  of  1848. 
For,  should  the  king  be  defeated,  he  would  be  expelled  without  hope  of 
return ;  while,  if  he  were,  victorious,  he  would  send  his  country  fif^y  years 
back  on  the  path  of  progress.  And,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Continent, 
a  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  is  needed  more  than  ever  on  the 
borders  of  Fiance. 
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